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PREFACE. 


This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it 'may 
supply  a  want  in  the  literature  of  nayal  architecture. 
Existing  treatises  have  been  written  mainly  for  the  use  of 
those  who  desired  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
required  in  the  practice  of  ship  designing ;  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  these  books  mathematical  language  is  fireely  used,  and 
without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics  no  one 
can  foUow  the  reasoning.  My  work  at  the  Boyal  Naval 
College  has,  however,  shown  me  that  outside  the  profession 
of  the  naval  architect  there  are  to  be  found  very  many 
persons,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  shipping, 
who  desire  to  obtain  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
ship  construction,  but  cannot  obtain  the  information  from 
existing  text-books.  OflScers  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  have  re- 
peatedly asked  me  to  recommend  a  book  which  contained,  in 
popular  language,  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  theory 
of  naval  architecture.  Being  unable  to  name  such  a  book, 
and  feeling  confident  that  the  desire  expressed  by  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  will  be  shared  by  many  officers  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  shipbuilders,  shipowners,  and 
others,  I  decided  to  attempt  the  task  now  completed.  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  work  may  be  found  acceptable  also 
as  an  introduction  for  students  to  the  more  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  subject  contained  in  other  works,  and  that 
even  naval  architects  themselves  may  find  some  valuable 
information  herein. 
Throughout  the  book,  so  far  as  seemed  possible,  popular 
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language  is  employed ;   where  mathematical  language  is 
used,  it  is  of  the  simplest  character.    Explanations  are  given 
of  many  terms  and  mechanical  principles,  which  need  no 
explanation  to  readers  possessing   a   good  knowledge  of 
mathematics ;  this  course  having  been  followed  in  order  to 
assist  the  general  reader,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  turn  to  other  books.     The  details  of  many  important 
theoretical  investigations  are  necessarily  omitted ;  but  the 
general  modes  of  procedure  are  sketched,  and  the  practical 
deductions    are    fully  explained.      These  deductions    are 
clearly  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  readers  for  whom  the 
book  is  mainly  designed ;  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
make  the  survey  of  the  theory  of  naval  architecture,  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  complete  as  possible.     Practical  ship- 
building is  not  treated  of;  but  in  the  Chapters  on  Strains, 
Structural  Strength,  and  Materials  for  Shipbuilding,  will  be 
found  an  outline  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  work  of 
the  shipbuilder,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  structures  in  various  types  of  ships.    The  principal 
deductions  from  theory  respecting  the  buoyancy,  stability, 
behaviour,  resistance,  propulsion,  and  steering  of  ships,  are 
set  forth  at  length  ;  practical  rules  are  given  for  regulating 
the  draught  and  stowage  of  ships,  observing  their  behaviour 
at  sea,  and  noting  the  dimensions  of  ocean  waves.    In  every 
case  numerous  illustrations  of  these  deductions  are  drawn 
from  the  particulars  and  performances  of  representative 
ships,  belonging  to  English  or  foreign  navies,  and  to  tlie 
mercantile  marine.     Ships  of  war  naturally  receive  most 
attention,  the  information  respecting  them  being  more  exact 
and  extensive  than  the  corresponding  facts  for  merchant 
ships ;  but  the  latter  will  also  be  found  to  receive  consider- 
able notice,  the  latest  types  of  clipper  sailing  ships  and  mail 
steamers  being  described,  and  their  performances  discussed. 
The  classes  ol*  war- ships  for  which   particulars  are  given 
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range  firom  the  sailiog  ships  of  half  a  century  ago  up  to  the 
circular  ironclads  and  central-citadel  ships  of  the  present 
day. 

Apart  from  the  illustrative  use  made  of  these  facts,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  mass  of  information  thus  brought  together, 
some  of  which  has  never  before  been  published,  will  add  to 
the  Talue^  of  the  book.  Not  only  naval  officers,  but  naval 
architects,  may  be  glad  to  have  brought  together  in  a  com- 
pact form,  and  made  easy  of  reference,  much  information 
that  either  lies  scattered  or  is  inaccessible  elsewhere.  To 
the  notice  of  naval  architects  also  I  would  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  Chapters  on  Steam  Propulsion  and  Steering. 

One  great  object  which  I  have  kept  in  view  throughout 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  seamen  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  observations  of  deep-sea  waves  and 
the  behaviour  of  ships.  Upon  such  observations  further 
progress  in  the  theory  of  naval  architecture  largely  depends ; 
and  although  much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  especially 
by  officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  siill  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  success  which  has  already  attended  my  endeavours  to 
popularise  a  few  out  of  the  many  problems  of  ship  design, 
in  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  to  naval 
officers,  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment 
applied,  as  in  the  present  work,  to  the  whole  range  of  naval 
architecture  may  be  welcomed  by  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
One  incentive  to  undertake  the  book  was  found  in  the 
requests  made  by  many  officers  who  attended  the  lectures 
that  they  might  be  published ;  but  it  seemed  preferable  to 
enlarge  their  scope  considerably  before  publication,  and 
although  much  of  the  material  used  for  the  lectures  has 
been  embodied  in  this  book,  it  considerably  amplifies  and 
extends  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  four 
courses  of  lectures. 
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Much  of  the  information  contsdned  in  this  book  has 
necessarily  been  drawn  from  the  works  of  other  writers ;  in 
all  such  cases  I  have  endeayoured  to  acknowledge  the  sources 
of  information.  In  a  few  cases  the  substance  of  papers  of 
my  own,  preyiously  published,  has  been  used ;  these  cases 
are  also  mentioned  in  the  text,  with  one  exception.  While 
the  book  was  passing  through  the  press,  some  of  the  materials 
of  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  were  used  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Eoyal  United  Service  Institution. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
advice  on  many  matters  of  difficulty  given  me  by  Mr. 
Grossland,  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy ;  and  the  great 
assistance,  in  the  revision  for  the  press,  kindly  rendered  by 
Mr.  Philip  Watts,  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy's  Depart- 
ment, Admiralty. 

W.  a  White. 


London,  1877 . 
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NAYAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTElt  L 


THE  DISPLACEKENT  AND   BUOTANGT  OF  SHIPS. 

A  SHIP  floating  at  rest  in  still  water  must  displace  a  yolume 
of  water  having  a  weight  equal  to  her  own  weight.  The 
truth  of  this  fundamental  condition  may  be  eaaijt^^  demon- 
strated. Let  Fig.  1  represent  the  ship  (in  proSIe  yiew  and 
athwartship  section),  WL  being  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  it   is  supposed  that  the  water    surrounding   the    ship 
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becomes  solidified,  and  that  the  ship  is  then  remoyed, 
there  will  remain  a  cavity  representing  in  form  and 
yolume  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship:  this  is  termed 
the  "  yolume  of  displacement "  (or,  shortly,  the  "  displace- 
ment ")  of  the  ship,  being  represented  in  the  diagrams  by 
WKL.  If  the  cavity  is  then  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  surfSsice  WL  with  water  of  the  same  density  as  that  in 
which  the  ship  floated,  and  afterwards  the  surrounding 
water  again  becomes  liquid,  there  will  obviously  be  no 
disturbance    or    change   of  level    in   consequence  of  the 
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substitution  of  the  water  for  the  ship.  Therefore  the  total 
weight  of  water  poured  into  the  cavity — ^that  is,  the  total 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  ship— must  equal  her  weight 

This  fundamental  law  of  hydrostatics  applies  to  all  float- 
ing bodies,  and  is  equally  true  of  wholly  submerged  yessels 
as  of  ships  (like  that  in  Fig.  1)  of  ordinary  form,  haying  only 
a  portion  of  their  volume  immersed. 

Ships  which  are  of  equal  weight  may  differ  greatly  in 
form  and  dimensions,  and  consequently  the  forms  of  their 
respective  displacements  will  differ;  but  when  they  are 
floating  in  water  of  the  same  density,  the  volumes  must  be 
equal  to  one  another,  because  the  weights  of  the  ships  are 
equal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  ship  passes  from  water 
of  one  density  to  water  of  another  density,  say  from  the  open 
sea  to  a  river  where  the  water  is  comparatively  fresh,  her 
volume  of  displacement  must  change,  because  the  weight 
of  water  displaced  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Under 
all  circumstances  the  volume  of  displacement,  multiplied 
by  the  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  the  water  in  which  the 
ship  floats,  must  equal  the  weight  of  the  ship.  It  is  usual 
to  express  the  volume  in  cubic  feet,  and  for  sea^water  to 
take  64  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot:  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  ship  in  tons  multiplied  by  thirty-five  gives 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  volume  of  displacement 
when  she  floats  in  sea-water. 

At  every  point  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  afloat,  the  water 
pressure  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  bottom.  This  normal 
pressure  at  any  point  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  water  surfeu^e ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  three  component  pressures.  First,  a  vertical  pressure ; 
second,  a  horizontal  pressure  acting  athwartships ;  third,  a 
horizontal  pressure  acting  longitudinally.  Over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bottom  a  similar  decomposition  of  the  normal 
fluid  pressures  may  be  made ;  but  of  the  three  sets  of  forces 
so  obtained,  only  those  acting  vertically  are  important  in  a 
ship  at  rest.  The  horizontal  components  in  each  set  must 
obviously  be  exactly  balanced  amongst  themselves,  otherwise 
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the  ship  wonld  be  set  in  motion,  either  athwartships  or  length- 
wise. The  sum  of  the  yertical  components  must  be  balanced 
by  the  weight  of  the  ship,  which  is  the  only  other  yertical 
force ;  this  sum  is  usually  termed  the  ''  buoyancy ;"  it  equals 
the  weight  of  water  displaced,  and  the  two  terms  ''  buoyancy  " 
and  ^  displacement "  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

The  total  weight  of  a  ship  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
**  weight  of  the  hull,**  or  structure,  and  the  "  weight  of  lading.'* 
The  latter  measures  the  ''  carrying  power  '*  of  the  ship,  and 
is  therefore  frequently  termed  the  ''useful  displacement." 
Usefol  displacement  ISTa  certain  degree  of  immersion  is 
simply  the  difference  between  the  total  displacement  and  the 
weight  of  the  hull :  so  that  any  decrease  in  the  weight  of  hull 
leads  to  an  increase  in  the  carrying  power.    If  the  ship  is 
a  merchantman,  savings  on  the  hull  enable  the  owner  either 
to  carry  more  cargo  in  a  vessel  of  a  specified  dze  or  else  to 
boild  a  smaller  vessel  to  carry  a  specified  cargo.    If  the  ship 
is  a  man-of-war,  such  savings  on  the  hull  render  possible 
increase  in  the  offensive  or  defensive  powers,  or  in  the  coal 
wpply,  engine  power,  or  speed ;  or  else  enable  certain  speci- 
fied qualities  to  be  obtained  on  smaller  dimensions  than 
wonld  otherwise  be  practicable.    Hence  appears  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  selection  of  the  best  materials  and  most 
perfect  structural  arrangements,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
strength  may  be  secured  in  association  with  the  minimum 
of  weight.    It  is  in  this  direction  that  all  recent  improve- 
ments in  shipbuilding  have  tended,  and  the  use  of  iron 
Iiolls  instead    of  wood  has  greatly  facilitated    progress. 
1^'or  example,  in  wooden  ships  of  war  it  is  common  to  find 
the  weight  of  hull  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  displace- 
ment; whereas  in  iron  ships  the  hull  weighs  only  30  or 
40  per  cent  of  the  displacement.    Iron  merchant  ships  also, 
even  of  the  largest  size,  frequently  have  hulls  weighing 
only  one-third  of  the  displacement.    Hereafter  a  description 
will  be  given  of  the  principal  structural  improvements  to 
which  the  savings  in  weight  of  hull  are  due. 

Having  given  the  draught  of  water  to  which  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  immerse  a  ship,  the  volume  of  her  immersed  part 
determines  the  corresponding  displacement,  and  this  dis- 
placement can  be  calculated  with  exactitude  from  the  draw- 
ings of  the  ship.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  naval 
architect ;  but  any  details  of  the  method  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  At  the  same  time  an  approximate  rule  by 
which  an  estimate  of  the  displacement  of  the  ship  may  be 
rapidly  made  may  have  some  value.  Assuming  that  the 
length  of  the  ship  at  the  load-line  is  known  (say  L),  also 
the  breadth  extreme  (B),  and  the  mean  draught  (D),  the 
product  of  these  three  dimensions  will  give  the  volume  of  a 
parallelopipedon  circumscribing  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
ship.    This  may  be  written : — 

Volume  of  parallelopipedon  =  V  (cubic  feet)  =  L  x  B  x  D. 

The  volume  of  displacement  may  then  be  expressed  as  a 
percentoffe  of  the  volume  (V)  of  the  parallelopipedon ;  and 
for  the  undermentioned  classes  of  ships,  the  following  rules 
hold  :— 


Classes  of  Ships. 


Displacement  equal 

to  Percentage  of 

Volume  (V). 


1.  Fast  steamships,  such  as  her  Majesty's  yachts 

or  the  Holyhead  packets 

2.  Swift  steam-cruisers  of  Royal  Navy  (Inconstant 

and  Volage  classes) ;  corvettes  and  sloops  . 

3.  Gun- vessels  of  Boyal  Navy;  merchant  steamers 

(common  forms) 

4.  Old  classes  x>f  unarmoured  steam  line-of-hattle 

ships  and  frigates  in  Royal  Navy    . 

5.  Early  types    ol    ironclads  in    Boyal    Navy 

(  Warrior  and  Minotaur  dasses) 

6.  Modern  ty^  of  rigged  ironclads,  with  moderate 

proportions  of  length  to  breadth      .     . 

7.  Mastless  sea-going  ironclads  (Devastation  class); 

cargo-carrying  steamers  of  moderate  speed. 


43  to  46  per  cent. 
46  to  52  per  cent. 
55  to  60  per  cent. 
60  to  55  per  cent. 
55  per  cent. 
60  to  62  per  cent 
65  to  70  per  cent. 


This  table  may  be  found  serviceable  in  rapidly  approxi- 
mating to  the  displacement  of  a  ship  for  which  the  principal 
dimensions  are  known ;  although  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  completeness  or  exactness.     Taken  in   connection  with 
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preyions  statements  of  the  proportions  which  the  weights  of 
hnlls  in  different  classes  of  ships  bear  to  the  total  displace- 
ments, it  will  enable  the  useful  displacements,  or  carrying 
powers,  of  vessels  to  be  ascertained  with  fair  approximation, 
▼hen  their  class,  intended  speed,  &c.,  are  known. 

For  example,  take  a  wood-built  coryette  of  the  Encovmier 
class  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  Her  dimensions  are: — Length 
s  L  =  220  feet ;  breadth  =  B  =  87  feet ;  mean  draught 
=  D  =  15i  feet 

Hence  for  parallelopipedon,  yolume  is  given  by 

V=  L  X  B  X  D  =  220  X  37  X  15|  =  128,205  cubic  feet. 

By  rule  2  in  foregoing  table,  taking  the  upper  limit,  as 
these  vessels  have  only  moderate  speed — 

Displacement  (in  cubic  feet)  =  52  per  cent,  of  V 

=^  X  128,205  =  66,660  cubic  feet. 

Displacement  (in  tons)  =  66,660  -r-  35*  =  1904  tons. 

The  displacement  of  the  class  (see  Navy  List)  is  about 
1930  tons.  Being  built  of  wood,  the  hull  of  such  a  vessel 
will  weigh  about  one-half  the  displacement;  the  carrying 
power  being  consequently  about  one-half  also.  So  that, 
approximately,  it  may  be  said — 

Useful  displacement,  or  total  carrying  power  =  950  tons. 

This  is  approximately  the  total  weight  available,  there- 
fore, in  a  vessel  of  the  EncomUer  class,  for  engines,  boilers, 
ooals,  stores,  equipment,  and  armament;  and  the  disposal 
of  this  available  weight  in  the  manner  that  will  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  for  the  service  intended  is  a  matter 
requiring  careful  consideration. 

As  another  example,  take  the  case  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
annoured  Mgates,  masted  and  rigged,  such  as  the  Aleosandra, 
the  most  powerful  ship  of  that  class  yet  completed.     Her 


*  See  {TA^c  2  OH  to  weight  of  aeii- water. 
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dimensions  are : — ^Length  =  L  =  325  feet ;  breadth  =  B  = 
63§  feet ;  mean  draught  =  D  =  26^  feet. 

Hence 

V=  L  X  B  X  D  =  325  X  63f  X  26J  =  543,156. 

Also,  by  rule  6  in  the  table — 

Displacement     I  =  60  to  62  per  cent,  of  V  =  61  (say) 
(approximate)  J      =^  x  543,156  =  331,290  cubic  feet. 

And  displacement  in  tons  =  331,290  -f-  35  =?  9465  tons. 

On  reference  to  the  Navy  List,  the  displacement  will  be 
found  to  be  9492  tons ;  so  that  the  approximation  is  fair. 

As  to  the  ^^  useful  displacement "  of  the  Alexandra  type, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
displacement  is  required  for  the  hull  in  such  yessels;  so 
that  60  per  cent. — or  about  5600  tons — would  be  a  fair  ap- 
proximation to  the  total  carrying  power,  and  this  weight 
is  what  the  designer  has  in  his  power  to  distribute  as  he 
thinks  best,  over  armour,  guns,  machinery,  coals,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  equipment.  These  examples  will  pro- 
bably suffice  to  show  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  exact 
processes  for  calculating  the  displacement  of  ships  how  he 
may  approximate  to  that  displacement. 

The  percentages  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  are  tech- 
nically known  as  ^^coefficients  of  fineness,"  expressing,  as 
they  do,  the  extent  to  which  the  immersed  part  of  the  ship 
is  ^  fined  "  or  reduced  from  the  parallelopipedon  that  can  be 
circumscribed  about  it.  As  measures  of  the  comparative 
fineness  of  form  of  any  two  ships,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
satisfetctory  to  take  the  coefficients  expressing  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  yolumes  of  displacement  to  the  volumes  of 
the  right  cylinders  described  upon  the  greatest  immersed 
athwartship  sections  of  the  ships,  and  having  lengths  equal 
to  the  lengths  of  the  ships  along  the  water-lines.  But  the 
determination  of  these  last-named  coefficients  involves  the 
use  of  the  drawings  of  the  ships  in  order  to  determine 
the  areas  of  the  immersed  midship  sections ;  and  they  are  of 
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greater  use  to  the  naval  architect  than  to  the  naval  officer. 
The  rules  given  above  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  suited 
for  use  in  cases  where  a  fair  approximation  to  accuracy  is 
sufficient  than  if  they  were  based  upon  the  more  exact  co- 
efficients of  fineness. 

Ships  vary  in  their  draught  of  water  and  displacement  as 
the  weights  on  board  vary,  and  in  cargo-carrying  merchant 
vessels  this  variation  is  most  considerable,  their  displacement 
without  cargo,  coals,  or  stores,  often  being  considerably  less 
than  one-half  of  the  load  displacement.  In  ship^  of  war 
the  variation  in  displacement  is  not  usually  so  great,  but 
even  in  them  the  aggregate  of  consumable  stores  reaches 
a  large  amount,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  ship,  she  may 
float  2  or  3  feet  lighter  than  when  fully  laden.  Naval 
architects  have  devised  a  plan  by  which,  without  perform- 
ing a  calcu- 
lation for  ^^^  ^' 
every  line 
at  which  a 
ship  may 
float,  it  is 
possible  to 
ascertain 
the  corres-  /y} 
pondingdis- 
placement 
by  a  simple 
measure- 
ment Fig. 
2  illustrates 

one  of  the  "curves  of  displacement"  drawn  for  this  pur- 
pose; it  is  constructed  as  follows.  The  displacements  up  to 
several  water-lines  are  obtained  by  direct  calculation  from 
the  drawings  of  the  ship,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
Then  a  line  AB  is  drawn,  the  point  A  representing  the 
under  side  of  the  keel,  and  the  length  AB  representing 
the  "  mean  draught "  of  the  ship  when  fully  laden ;  this 
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mean  draught  being  half  the  sum  of  the  draughts  of 
water  forward  and  aft.  Through  B  a  line  BC  is  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  AB,  the  length  BC  being  made  to 
represent,  to  scale,  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship  when 
fully  laden:  an  inch  in  length  along  BC  representing, 
say,  100  tons  of  displacement.  Suppose  the  displacement 
to  have  been  also  calculated  up  to  another  water-line 
(represented  by  DE  in  the  diagram)  parallel  to  and  at  a 
known  distance  below  the  load-line  (BC).  Then  on  DE  a 
length  is  set  off  representing  this  second  displacement  on 
the  same  scale  as  was  used  for  BC.  Similarly  the  lengths 
FG,  HE,  and  so  on,  are  determined,  and  finally  the  curve 
CEG  ...  A  is  drawn  through  the  ends  of  the  various 
ordinates.  When  this  curve  is  once  drawn,  it  becomes  avail- 
able to  find  the  approximate  displacement  for  any  draught 
of  water  at  which  the  ship  may  float,  supposing  that  she 
does  not  very  greatly  depart  in  trim  from  that  at  which 
she  floats  when  fully  laden.*  For  instance,  suppose  the 
mean  draught  for  which  the  displacement  is  required 
to  be  4  feet  lighter  than  the  load-draught.  Set  down 
Ba;  representing  the  4  feet,  on  the  same  scale  on  which 
AB  represents  the  mean  load-draught.  Through  x  draw 
xy  perpendicular  to  AB  to  meet  the  curve,  and  the 
length  Qsy  (on  the  proper  scale)  measures  the  displace- 
ment at  the  light  draught.  This  brief  explanation  will 
doubtless  render  obvious  the  ^eat  practical  usefulness  of 
curves  of  displacement,  which  always  form  part  of  the  calcula- 
tions attached  to  tbie  desig^s  of  ships  for  the  Boyal  Navy. 

Another  problem  that  frequently  occurs  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  increased  immersioA  which  will  result  from 
putting  a  certain  weight  on  board  a  ship  when  floating  at 
a  known  draioght,  or  the  decreased  immersion  consequent 
on  removing  <sertain  weights.  Bare  agai^  the  naval  architect 
resortfl  to  a  graphic  method  in  order  to  avoid  numerous 


*  By  "  trim  ••  tbe   naval  archiibect  means  die  dijference  in  draught 
at  the  bow  of  a  «hip  irom  tbajb  at  the  stem. 
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independent  calculations.  The  diagram,  Fig.  3,  represents 
a  ''dure  of  tons  per  inch  immersion";  the  horizontal 
measniement  from  the  base-line  AB  representing  (on  a 
certain  scale)  the  number  of  tons  which  would  immerse  the 
ship  (me  inch  when  she  is  floating  at  the  draught  corre- 
sponding to  the  ordinate 
along  which  the  measure-  '^ 

ment  is  made.  The  con- 
atraction  of  this  curve  is 
T^  similar  to  that  of  the 
curve  of  displacement  in 
Fig.  %  the  successive 
points  on  the  curve  being 
fonnd  fDr  the  equidistant 
water-lines,  BC,  DE,  FG, 
&C.,  by  direct  calcula- 
tion from  the  drawings 
of  the  ship;  and  the 
length  of  the  ordinate  «y 
determining  the  number 
of  tons  required  to  immerse  the  ship  one  inch  when  floating 
at  any  mean  draught,  Aaj.  In  this  case  also  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  at  the  various  mean  draughts  considered 
there  are  no  considerable  departures  in  trim  from  that  of  the 
folly  laden  ship. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  diagram  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  curve  of  tons  per  inch  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  the 
base-line  AB;  this  simply  indicates  the  well-known  fact 
that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deep  load-line  of  ships  of 
ordinary  form,  the  sides  are  nearly  upright,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  horizontal  sections. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  in  most  ships,  no  great  error 
is  involved  in  assuming  that  twelve  times  the  weight 
which  would  sink  the  ship  one  inch  below  her  load-line 
will  sink  her  one  foot,  or  that  a  similar  rule  holds  for  the 
same  extent  of  lightening  from  the  load  draught.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  common  to  find  this  rule  holding  fairly  for  2  feet 


=  L  X  B  =  A  (square  feet). 
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on  either  side  of  the  fully  laden  water-line.  A  rule  which 
gives  a  fair  approximation  to  the  tons  per  inch  immersion 
at  the  load-line,  in  terms  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ship,  has  therefore  considerable  Talue.  Using  the  same 
symbols  as  before,  viz.: — 

Length  of  the  ship  at  the  load-line  =  L  (feet), 
Breadth        „  „  ^         =  B     „ 

we  should  have, 

Area  of  circumscribing 
parallelogram    . 

And  then  the  following  rules  express,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  tons  required  to  immerse 
or  emerse  the  ship  one  inch  when  floating  at  her  load 
draught : — 

Tons  per  Inch. 

1.  For  long  fine  ships  of  great  speed =7^^-^* 

2.  For  ships  of  ordinary  form  (including  probably  the  )  _     i        * 

great  majority  of  vessels) I      "Std  ^  ^ 

3.  For  ships  of  great  beam  in  proportion  to  length  (say  )  _     \        * 

less  than  5  beams  in  length) j  "  oOo^'^' 

One  or  two  examples  of  these  rules  may  prove  useful. 
The  Invineible  class  of  the  Boyal  Navy  are  ships  coming 
under  rule  2,  being  ships  of  ordinary  form.  Their 
dimensions  are : — Length  =  L  =  280  feet ;  breadth  =  B  = 
54  feet. 

Area  of  circumscribing  I      ^  ^  280  x  54  =  15,120  sq.  ft. 
parallelogram    •      .  )  '         ^ 

.  • .  Tons  per  inch  at  load-line  =  y^^  x  15,120  =  27  tons. 

This  is  nearly  exact  for  these  vessels. 

As  a  second  example,  take  her  Majesty's  ship  Devastaiion^ 
a  short,  broad  vessel,  coming  under  rule  3.  Her  dimensions 
are :— Length  =  L  =  285  feet ;  breadth  =  B  =  62J  feet 

Area  =  A  =  285  x  62J  =  17,740  square  feet. 

Tons  per  inch  at  load-line  =  ^^  x  17,740  =  35  J  tons  (nearly). 

The  actual  **  tons  per  inch  "  for  this  ship  is  about  36^  tons. 
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The  second  rule  in  the  foregoing  table  is  that  which 
should  be  applied  in  most  cases. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  curves  of  tons  per  inch^  and  the 
curves  of  displacement  constructed  for  the  case  of  ships  float- 
ing in  sea-water,  may  be  made  use  of  in  order  to  determine 
the  change  of  draught  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  ship  into 
a  river,  or  estuary,  or  dock,  where  the  water  is  comparatively 
fresh.  iPor  example,  sea-water  weighs  64  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  whereas  in  one  of  the  London  docks  the  water  weighs 
about  68  lbs.  per  cubic  foot— or  ^  part  less  than  sea- 
water.  Since  the  total  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the 
ship  must  remain  constant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  following  corrections : — 

Difference  between  weight  of  sea-water  and  river-water  for 
the  volume  immersed  up  to  the  draught  at  which  the  ship 
floats  at  sea| 

=  ^  X  weight  of  ship  =  ^^  W. 

Tons  per  inch  immersion  at  this  draught  in  river-water 
=  U  tons  per  inch  for  sea-water  =  ||  T, 

.  * .  Increase  in  draught  of  water  when  ship  floats  in  river- water 

=  AxW-4-||T  =  ^  (inches). 

For  any  other  density  of  water  than  that  assumed  above, 
the  correction  would  be  made  in  a  similar  maimer.  As 
a  numerical  example,  take  a  ship  having  the  following 
particulars : — ^Weight  =  W  =  6000  tons ;  tons  per  inch  at 
load-draught  in  sea-water  =  T  =  30. 

Increased  draught  on  entering  London  \       ^ 
docks,  as  compared  with  her  draught  |=^q — oa^  ^^in. 
at  the  Nore J 

The  draught  being  observed  when  the  vessel  is  about  to 
leave  the  sea,  the  curves  of  displacement  and  tons  per  inch 
will  furnish  the  corresponding  values  of  W  and  T  in  the 
foregoing  expressions. 

The  converse  case,  where  a  ship,  on  passing  from  a  dock 
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or  river  to  the  sea,  floats  at  a  less  draughty  need  not  be 
discussed.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  importance  to 
merchant  ships,  exercising  an  appreciable  effect  upon  their 
freeboard  when  deeply  laden. 

The  buoyancy  of  a  ship  has  already  been  defined,  and 
shown  to  be  measured  by  the  displacement  up  to  any  assigned 
water-line.  "  Seserve  of  buoyancy  "  is  a  phrase  now  com- 
monly employed  to  express  the  volume,  and  corresponding 
buoyancy,  of  the  part  of  a  ship  not  immersed,  but  which 
may  be  made  watertight,  and  which  in  most  vessels  would  be 
inclosed  by  the  upper  deck,  although  in  many  cases  there 
are  watertight  inclosures  above  that  deck — such  as  poops, 
forecastles,  breastworks,  &c.  The  under-water,  or  immersed, 
part  of  a  ship  contributes  the  buoyancy ;  the  out-of-water 
part  the  reserve  of  buoyancy,  and  the  ratio  between  the  two 
has  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  safety  of  the  ship 
against  foundering  at  sea.  The  sum  of  the  two,  in  short, 
expresses  the  total  ^^  floating  power  "  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  part  which  is  utilised  to  that  in  reserve  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  most  careful  attention.  This  fact  has  come  into 
prominence  recently  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  lading 
and  freeboard,  as  affecting  the  safety  of  merchant  ships. 

In  Figs.  4-9  are  given  illustrations  of  the  very  various 
ratios  which  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  bears  to  the  volume  of 
displacement  in  different  classes  of  ships.  As  this  is  only  a 
matter  of  ratio,  a  box-shaped  form  has  been  employed  instead 
of  a  ship-shaped,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  volume  of  displace- 
ment is  the  same,  so  that  the  out-of-water  portions  can  be 
compared  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  the  displacement. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  condition  of  low-freeboard  American 
monitors,  such  as  the  Canonicus  or  Passaie,  which  were 
employed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
upper  decks  of  these  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  between 
1  and  2  feet  only  above  water ;  their  reserve  of  buoyancy 
was  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  displacement. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  condition  of  the  American  monitor 
Miantonomoh,  with  a  reserve  of  buoyancy  of  about  20  per 
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oeot.  of  the  displacement;   this  approximately  shows  her 

state     when     she  v\aa. 

crossed  the  Atlantic 

in   1866,    hot    all 

openings     on    her 

upper  deck,  which 

waa    aboat    3   feet 

above  water,  were 

careAillj  closed  or 

caulked. 

Fig.  6  represents 
the  Oydopt  class 
of  breastwork  moni- 
tors in  the  Boyal 
Nayy.  The  upper 
decks  of  these  ves- 
sels are  only  about 
the  same  height 
above  water  as  that 
of  tlie^ia^fononioA,  < 
but,  by  means  of 
an  armoured  breast- 
work Btanding  upon 
the  upper  deck,  the 
reserreof  buoyancy 
is  increased  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
placement. 

Fig.  7  represents 
the  I>eva«taiion 
class,  in  which  the 
reeerveof  bnoyancy 
is  50  per  cent,  of 
the  displacement.     -=s^s 

Fig.  8  represents        ~ 
armoored    frigates 
of  high  freeboard 
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— such  as  the  SvUan  or  Hercules — of  the  Boyal  Navy,  in 
which  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  reaches  80  or  even  90  per 
cent,  of  the  displacement. 

Fig.  9  represents  ships  of  high  freeboard  and  fine  under* 
water  form — typified  by  her  Majesty's  ship  Inconstant — in 
which  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  is  equal  to,  or  even  greater 
than,  the  displacement. 

So  much  for  vessels  of  war.  As  regards  merchant  ships,  the 
diversity  of  practice  in  loading  renders  it  difScult  to  lay  down 
any  rule ;  there  seems,  however,  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
fixing  the  minimum  reserve  of  buoyancy  at  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  displacement,  varying  it  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the  cargo,  extent  of  the 
voyage,  &c.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty  met  with 
in  attempting  to  apply  any  such  rule  to  merchant  ships  is 
found  in  the  selection  of  those  parts  of  the  ships  which  shall 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  reserve  of  buoyancy. 
"  Spar-decks,"  "  deck-houses,"  "  inclosed  poops  and  fore- 
castles," &c.,  are  very  commonly  built,  of  comparatively 
slight  scantlings,  above  the  upper  deck  proper;  and  the 
assignment  of  proper  values  to  these  erections  in  estimating 
the  reserve  of  buoyancy  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
out  of  which  no  practical  rule  for  guidance  has  come  which 
can  command  general  acceptance. 

Submarine  vesseb,  such  as  have  been  built  or  proposed 
for  use  in  war,  furnish  examples  differing  from  ordinary 
ships.  They  are  intended  at  times  to  be  wholly  submerged, 
and  then  have  no  "  reserve  of  buoyancy,"  using  that  term  in 
the  same  sense  as  above.  Such  vessels,  of  course,  require 
to  be  arranged  so  that  the  operators  within  them  may 
control  the  vertical  motions,  either  rising  to  the  surface 
when  necessary  or  submerging  the  vessel  to  any  desired 
depth.  For  aU  practical  purposes,  water  may  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  incompressible  ;  at  any  depth  in  which  submarine 
vessels  would  work,  a  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  may  be  taken 
as  weighing  64  lbs.  The  weight  of  a  vessel  and  all  its 
contents  may  also  be  assumed  to  be  practically  a  constant 
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quantity  during  the  period  of  one  submersion,  and,  as 
already  explained,  the  displacement  of  the  yessel,  when  it 
floats  at  rest  at  any  depth,  must  always  equal  the  weight. 
To  produce  vertical  motions  in  such  a  yessel,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  give  the  operator  the  power  of  slighUy 
wn/ing  the  dtBplacemerU.  If  he  can  yirtually  decrease  the 
Tolmne  of  displacement,  below  that  corresponding  to  the 
total  weight,  the  vessel  must  sink ;  but  if,  when  the  desired 
depth  is  reached,  he  can  gradually  restore  the  displacement 
to  equality  with  the  weight,  no  further  sinking  will  take 
place,  nor  will  the  vessel  have  any  tendency  to  rise.  Before 
she  can  rise,  the  volume  of  water  displaced  must  by  some 
means  be  made  to  exceed  that  corresponding  to  the  weight ; 
directly  that  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  vessel  begins  to  rise. 
A  very  simple  arrangement  suffices  to  give  the  operator 
the  necessary  controL  For  instance,  conceive  that  a  small 
cayity  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  that,  when 
this  cavity  is  about  half  full  of  water,  the  total  displacement 
of  the  vessel,  when  entirely  submerged,  just  corresponds  to 
the  total  weight.  The  other  half  of  the  cavity  may  be  then 
kept  filled  with  compressed  air,  which  is  in  communication 
with  an  air  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  air 
in  the  air  chamber  would  be  compressed  sufficiently  to  have 
a  considerable  excess  of  pressure  over  that  corresponding  to 
the  maximum  depth  of  immersion  at  which  the  vessel  is  to  be 
employed.  When  the  compressed  air  is  withdrawn  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  cavity,  by  an  apparatus  worked  within 
the  vessel,  the  water  rises  into  the  vacated  space,  the 
Tolome  of  displacement  becomes  decreased  by  that  space, 
&nd  is  therefore  less  than  will  balance  the  weight ;  as  a 
result,  the  vessel  sinks.  The  desired  depth  being  reached, 
compressed  air  stored  within  the  vessel  may  be  made  use  of 
to  force  the  water  once  more  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
cavity,  thus  restoring  equality  between  the  weight  and 
displacement;  the  vessel  then  remains  at  that  depths 
I^y,  when  it  is  required  to  rise,  by  means  of  compressed 
air  the  water  is  wholly  expelled   from  the  cavity ;    the 
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displacement  then  exceeds  the  weight,  and  consequently 
the  vessel  rises.  Other  agencies  may  be  employed  to  effect 
these  results ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  for  all — the 
operator  must  have  the  power  of  virtually  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  volume  of  displacement. 

Ships  founder  when  the  entry  of  water  into  the  interior 
causes  a  serious  and  fatal  loss  of  floating  power.  There  are 
two  cases  requiring  notice.  The  first,  and  less  common, 
where  the  bottom  of  the  ship  remains  intact,  but  the  sea 
breaks  over  and  *^  swamps  "  the  vessel.  The  second,  that  in 
which  the  bottom  is  damaged  or  fractured,  and  water  can 
enter  the  interior,  remaining  in  free  communication  with  the 
water  outside.  Damage  to  the  under-water  portion  of  the 
skins  of  ships  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disaster; 
but  many  ships  founder  in  consequence  of  being  swamped, 
seas  breaking  over  them,  and  finding  a  passage  down 
through  the  hatchways  into  the  hold. 

The  older  sailing  brigs  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  believed 
by  many  competent  authorities  to  have  been  specially 
exposed  to  this  danger.  Very  many  of  them  were  lost  at 
sea ;  and  their  loss  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
lowness  of  their  freeboard,  the  height  of  their  bulwarks, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  "  freeing  scuttles  "  in  the  top- 
sides  to  clear  rapidly  the  large  masses  of  water  which 
lodged  on  the  decks.  In  consequence,  water  accumulated, 
passed  into  the  interior,  and  swamped  the  ships.  The  case 
of  the  steam-ship  London  furnishes  another  illustration. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  very  heavy 
sea  having  swept  away  the  covering  of  the  engine  hatchway, 
and  left  open  a  large  aperture,  down  through  which  the 
water  poured,  putting  out  the  fires,  and  leaving  the  ship  a 
log  on  the  water.  Other  seas  washing  over  the  unfortunate 
vessel  completed  the  disaster,  and  she  gradually  sank. 
The  United  States  monitor  Weehawhen  also  appears  to  have 
been  lost  in  this  manner.  While  forming  part  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  lying  at  anchor  off  Charleston  with  her 
hatchway  forward  uncovered,  the  weather  being  compara- 
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tively  fine,  a  sea  broke  on  the  deck,  poured  down  the  open 
hatchway,  and  caused  the  vessel  to  sink  rapidly — it  is  said 
in  three  minutes — her  extreme  lowness  of  freeboard  and 
small  reserve  of  buoyancy  conducing  to  this  end.  Still 
another,  and  slightly  different,  case  in  point  may  be  found 
amongst  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  timber  trade.  It  has 
been  customary  to  load  these  ships  very  deeply,  and  often  to 
carry  large  deck  cargoes ;  thus  interfering  with  the  efficient 
working  of  the  ships.  Meeting  with  heavy  weather,  and 
being  only  partially  under  control  on  account  of  the  deck 
cargoes,  these  vessels  frequently  ship  large  quantities  of 
water,  becoming  "  water-logged,"  and  utterly  unmanageable, 
even  if  they  do  not  sink. 

The  condition  of  a  water-logged  ship  naturally  leads  to 
the  remark,  that  in  any  ship  of  which  the  outer  skin  remains 
intact,  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  that  can  enter  the 
interior  may  or  may  not  suffice  to  sink  her,  according  as  it 
is  greater  or  less  in  weight  than  the  reeerve  of  buoyancy 
which  the  ship  possesses.  The  maximum  quantity  of  water 
that  can  enter  the  interior  is  determined  by  the  wioccujfied 
space :  for  to  space  which  is  already  occupied  by  any  sub- 
stances— cargo,  coals,  engines,  &c. — the  water  can  obviously 
find  no  access.  If  the  cargo  be,  like  timber,  very  light, 
occupying  a  very  large  portion  of  the  internal  space,  then  it 
may  happen  that  the  total  volume  of  the  space  unoccupied 
is  less  than  that  of  the  reserve  of  buoyancy,  and  the  ship 
remains  afloat ;  but  this  is  not  the  common  case,  and  if  a 
vessel  becomes  swamped,  and  the  sea  finds  access  into  all 
parts  of  the  interior  through  the  hatchways,  she  will  most 
probably  founder.  Properly  constructed  and  well-laden 
vessels  are  not,  however,  likely  to  founder  in  this  fstshion. 
Their  hatchways  and  openings  in  the  decks  are  careftQly 
secured,  and  protected  by  high  coamings  and  covers ;  while 
the  interior  is  so  subdivided  into  compartments,  especially 
in  iron  ships,  that,  if  a  sea  breaks  on  board,  and  finds  its 
way  down  a  hatch,  it  does  not  gain  free  access  from  the  space 
thus  entered  to  all  other  parts  of  the  interior.    Any  amount 
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of  free  water,  however,  which  passes  thus  into  a  ship  must 
considerably  affect  her  behaviour  in  a  sea-way.  Hereafter 
the  matter  will  be  considered  more  fully,  and  for  the  present 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  when  a  ship  is  rolling,  the  wash 
of  water  in  her  hold  from  side  to  side  may  so  increase  the 
amplitude  of  her  oscillations  as  to  jeopardise  her  safety, 
making  her  liable  either  to  capsize,  to  labour  heavily  and 
ship  more  water,  or  to  sustain  other  injuries. 

Turning  next  to  the  case  of  the  ship  of  which  the  skin 
is  penetrated  below  water,  it  is  needless  to  cite  examples 
of  the  possibly  serious  nature  of  such  an  accident.  Very 
many  illustrations  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
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reader ;  this  being  a  very  common  source  of  loss  now  that 
iron  is  the  material  generally  used  in  building  merchant 
ships.  The  causes  of  the  under-water  damage  may  be 
various — such  as  accidental  collision,  local  wear  and  tear, 
groimding,  ramming,  torpedo  explosions,  &c. — but  in  all 
cases  water  can  enter  the  ship,  and  this  water  remains  in 
free  commimication  with  the  water  outside.  So  long  as  that 
communication  is  maintained,  water  will  continue  to  pass 
into  the  ship  until  either  it  can  find  access  to  no  further 
space  or  has  entered  in  such  quantities  as  to  exceed  the 
reserve  of  buoyancy,  when  the  vessel  sinks. 

A  simple  illustration  will  render  these  statements  clear. 
Take  a  box-shaped  vessel,  such  as  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  and 
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mppoee  &  hole  to  be  broken  through  the  skin  under  water. 
The  water  at  ooce  passes  into  the  interior  in  qnantities 
depending  apon  the  area  of  the  hole  and  the  depth  it  ia 
below  the  vater-level.  A  very  simple  rule  expresses  the 
initial  rate  of  inflow. 

nail. 


^g^^ 


Let  A  =  area  of  the  hole  (in  square  feet). 
„  d  =  the  depth  below  water  iu  feet  (taken  about  the 
centre   of  the    hole   will    be   near  enough   for 
practical  purposes). 
Then,  if  v  =  velocity  of  inflow  of  the  water  in  feet  per 
second, 

tf*  =  64  (i  (approximately) ;  and  «  =  8  y'd ; 
so  that,  immediately  after  an  accident,  the  Tolmne  of  water 
pamng  into  the  vessel  in  each  second 

=  8  y/iy.  A  (cubic  feet). 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  hole  is  2  square  feet  in  area, 
and  has  its  centre  12  feet  under  water : 

w  =  Sv^  12  =  273  feet  per  second. 

Water  flowing  in  per  second  =  27J  X  2  =  55!^  cubid  feet. 

If  the  vessel  floats  in  sea-water, 

TonB  of  water  flowing  in  per  second  =  55j  -r-  35  =  1'58. 

Similarly,  for  any   other  depth  or  area  of  hole  in  the 
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bottom  of  a  ship,  this  rule  will  enable  the  rate  of  inflow  to 
be  determined  very  nearly. 

Reverting  to  Fig.  10,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  water  can 
find  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  interior — which  would 
be  true  if  there  were  no  partitions  forming  watertight  com- 
partments— the  ship  must  sink :  unless  the  power  of  her 
pumps  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  leak ;  or  some  means  is 
devised  for  checking  the  inflow,  by  employing  a  sail,  or  a 
mat,  or  some  other  ^*  leak-stopper" ;  or  the  total  unoccupied 
space  in  the  interior  is  less  than  tiie  reserve  of  buoyancy, 
a  condition  not  commonly  fulfilled.  Very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  is  hopeless  to-  look  alone  to  the  pumps 
to  overcome  leaks  that  may  be  caused  by  collision,  ram 
attacks,  or  torpedo  explosions ;  the  area  of  the  holes  broken 
in  the  skin  admitting  quantities  of  water  far  too  large  to  be 
thus  dealt  with.  Hence  attention  is  directed  to  two  other 
means  of  safety :  the  fij*st,  minute  watertight  subdivision  of 
the  interior  of  the  ship,  to  limit  the  space  to  which  water 
can  find  access ;  the  second,  the  employment  of  leak- 
stoppers,  which  can  be  hauled  over  the  damaged  part,  and 
made  to  stop  or  greatly  reduce  the  rate  of  inflow.  This 
latter  is  a  very  old  remedy.  Captain  Cook  having  used  a 
sail  as  a  leak-stopper  during  his  voyages,  and  many  ships 
having  been  saved  by  similar  means.  It  has  acquired  renewed 
importance  of  late,  and  various  inventors  have  proposed 
modifications  of  the  original  plan,  but  all  these  are  based 
upon  the  old  principle  of  "  stopping  "  the  leak.  Such  devices 
are  not  embodied  in  the  structure  or  design  of  the  ship, 
but  form  simply  part  of  her  equipment ;  whereas  watertight 
subdivision  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  structure  of  a 
properly  constructed  modem  iron  ship.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  sketch  some  of  its  leading  principles.  In  doing 
so,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  make  use  of  box- 
shaped  vessels  for  purposes  of  illustration ;  but  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  will,  in  principle,  be  equally  applicable 
to  less  simple  forms,  like  those  of  ships. 
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There  are  three  main  systems  of  watertight  subdivision : 
(1)  by  vertical  athwartship  bulkheads;  (2)  by  longitudinal 
bulkheads ;  (3)  by  horizontal  decks  or  platforms.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  very  important  feature  of  construction 
known  as  the  "  double  bottom,"  the  uses  of  which  will  be 
described  further  on.  In  Figs.  10  and  11  the  hole  in  the 
skin,  admitting  water  to  the  hold,  is  supposed  to  lie  between 
two  transverse  bulkheads  (marked  ah  and  ce)  which  cross 
the  ship  and  form  watertight  partitions  rising  to  some 
height  above  the  load-draught  line  (WL)  and  terminating 
at  a  deck  marked  **  Main  Deck."  The  great  use  of  these 
bulkheads  will  be  seen  if  attention  is  turned  to  Fig.  11,  which 
represents  the  condition  of  the  box-shaped  vessel  aft^r  her 
side  has  been  broken  through.  The  vessel  has  sunk  deeper 
in  the  water  than  when  her  side  was  intact ;  and  it  ia  easy 
to  determine  what  the  increase  in  draught  has  been  when 
one  knows  the  volume  (fgeby  in  Fig.  10)  of  the  danaaged 
compartment,  as  well  as  the  volume  in  that  space  which  is 
occupied  by  cargo,  or  machinery,  or  other  substances.  To 
simplify  matters,  suppose  this  compartment  to  be  empty ; 
and  assume  the  length  oo  to  be  one*seventh  of  the  total 
length  AA :  then  the  volume  fgek  will  be  about  one^ 
seventh  of  the  total  displacement ;  and  when  this  compart* 
ment  is  bilged  and  filled  with  water  up  to  the  height  of  the 
original  water-line  WL,  one-seventh  of  the  original  buoyancy 
will  be  lost.  In  fact,  the  compartment  between  the  bulk«» 
heads  no  longer  diaplaoes  water ;  in  it  the  water-level  will 
stand  at  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  wateir ; 
and  since  the  weight  of  the  ship  remains  constant,,  the  lost 
buoyancy  must  be  supplied  by  the  parts  of  the  ship  lying 
before  and  abaf(  the  damaged  compartment^  For  this 
reason  we  must  have — 

f  original  water-line  area  x  increase  in  drai^ht 
=  if  X  displacement 
=  I  X  original  water-line  area  x  original  draught. 

Increase  in  draught  =  J  original  draught. 
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This  very  simple  example  has  been  worked  out  in  detail 
because  it  illustrates  the  general  case  for  ship-shape  forms. 
The  steps  in  any  case  are : — 

(1)  The  estimate  of  loss  of  buoyancy  due  to  water 
entering  a  compartment ;  this  loss  being  equal  to  the  part 
of  the  original  displacement  which  the  damaged  compart- 
ment contributed,  less  the  volume  in  the  compartment 
occupied  by  cargo,  Ac 

(2)  The  estimate  of  the  increased  draught  which  would 
enable  the  still  buoyant  portions  of  the  vessel  to  restore  the 
lost  buoyancy  if  the  entry  of  water  were  confined  to  the 
damaged  compartment. 

And  to  these,  in  practice,  must  be  added — 

(3)  The  change  of  trim  (if  any)  resulting  from  filling  the 
damaged  compartment. 

Reverting  to  Figs.  10  and  11,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if 
the  transverse  bulklieads  ah  and  ce  did  not  rise  above  the 
original  water-line  WL,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  original 
draught,  they  would  be  useless  as  watertight  partitions; 
because,  when  the  compartment  was  bilged,  their  tops  would 
be  under  water  before  the  increase  of  draught  had  sufiSced 
to  restore  the  lost  buoyancy.  And  when  their  tops  are  under 
water  (unless  the  deck  at  which  the  bulkheads  end  forms  a 
watertight  cover  to  the  compartment),  the  water  is  free  to 
pass  over  the  tops,  or  through  hatchways  and  openings  in 
the  deck,  into  the  adjacent  compartments,  thus  depriving 
them  also  of  buoyancy,  and  reducing  the  ship  to  a  condition 
but  little  better  than  if  she  had  no  watertight  partitions  in 
the  hold.  Fig.  12  illustrates  this  serious  defect.  The  main 
deck  at  which  the  transverse  bulkheads  cih  and  ee  end  is 
lower  than  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  all  other  conditions  remaining 
unchanged;  and  consequently,  when  the  compartment  is 
bilged,  the  water  can  pour  over  the  tops  of  the  bulkheads 
into  the  spaces  before  and  abaft. 

Hence  this  practical  deduction.  Watertight  transverse 
bulkheads  can  only  be  efficient  safeguards  against  foundering 
when  care  is  taken  to  proportion  the  heights  of  their  tops 
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sboTe  the  normal  load-line  to  the  volumes  of  the  compart- 
meuta;  or  else  to  make  epecial  prOTisionB  foi  preventing 
wtter  &om  passing  into  adjacent  compartments  by  means 
of  watertight  plating  on  the  decks  at  which  the  bulkheads 
md,  in  association  with  watertight  covers  or  casings  to  all 
hatchways  and  openings  in  the  decks.  Unfortmiately,  in 
iron  merchant  ships,  anything  approaching  to  efficient  aub- 
divlBion  by  transverse  bulkheads  is  commonly,  wanting ; 
■ltd  in  some  cases,  where  the  number  of  the  compartments 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  secure  a  &ir  degree  of  safety, 
the  heights  to  which  the  bulkheads  have  been  carried  have 
FIQ 12. 


aot  been  safEcient  to  ensure  efBciency  when  the  vessels  were 
folly  Uden. 

A  vessel  would  ordinarily  be  considered  well  subdivided 
if  she  would  beep  afloat  with  any  two  compartments  filled 
Bimoltaneously.  This  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  in  1867 ; 
bot  in  the  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Kavy  it  is  not  unnsoal 
to  find  the  subdivision  so  minute  that  from  three  to  six  of 
the  largest  compartments  may  be  simultaneously  filled, 
without  bringing  the  tops  of  the  bulkheads  under  water, 
or  allowing  water  to  pass  into  compartments  adjacent  to 
those  filled. 

The  midship  compartments  of  a  ship  are  usually  the 
Uigest,  and  claim  most  attention ;  but  those  near  the 
eitremities   are  also    important,   because,    although   their 
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volume  may  be  small,  when  they  are  filled  they  cause  a 
considerable  change  of  trim.  Reverting  once  more  to  our 
box-shaped  vessel  in  Fig.  10,  instead  of  supposing  an  empty 
midship  compartment  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  length  to 
be  filled,  and  to  cause  a  loss  of  one-seventh  of  the  buoyancy, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  a  compartment  only  half  as  long  and 
half  as  large  at  one  end  (shown  by  mJcLS.  in  the  diagram) 
is  filled.  The  increase  in  the  mean  draught  due  to  this 
accident  would  be  only  one-thirteenth  of  the  original  draught, 
but  the  trim  would  be  altered  very  considerably  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  13);  and  the  top  of  the  bulkhead  Mm,  although  as 
high  as  those  amidships,  would  be  put  under  water  by  the 


FIG  13. 


change  of  trim.  Consequently,  unless  the  main  deck  is  made 
watertight  as  far  aft  as  the  bulkhead  Am,  this  very  small 
compartment  forward  might,  from  its  influence  on  the  trim, 
be  large  enough  to  sink  the  ship ;  for  when  it  is  filled, 
if  the  deck  does  not  form  a  watertight  top  to  it,  the  water 
will  pass  over  (at  h)  into  the  next  compartment,  the  bow 
will  gradually  settle  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  last  the 
vessel  will  go  down  by  the  head.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  readers  that  ships  which  founder  very 
commonly  settle  down  finally  either  by  the  head  or  the 
stem,  and  the  foregoing  simple  illustration  will  famish  an 
explanation  of  some  such  occurrences. 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  assumptions  made  in  the 

box-fihaped  vessel  are  fairly  representative  of  actual  ships. 

For  example,  in  her  Majesty's  ship  DevcLstaiiorty  if  one  of  the 

kige  compartments  amidships  were  filled,  the  ship  would 

bafe  an  increased  draught  of  about  15  or  16  inches,  and  her 

trim  would  be  practically  unaltered.    If  the  aftermost  com- 

ptrtments  were  filled,  so  as  to  give  the  ship  an  increase  of  7 

or  8  inches  in  the  mean  draught,  the  trim  would  be  changed 

from  4^  to  5  feet,  and  the  tops  of  the  bulkheads  bounding 

these  extreme  compartments  would  be  put  under  water.    No 

eyil  would  result,  however,  for  these  bulkheads  are  ended  at 

a  watertight  iron  deck. 

Passing  from  transverse  to  longitudinal  bulkheads,  the 
same  principles  apply.  The  heights  to  which  the  bulkheads 
are  carried  should  be  carefully  proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  the 
compartments  of  which  the  bulkheads  form  boundaries ;  and 
watertight  decks  are  no  less  useful  as  tops  to  such  compart- 
ments when  the  bulkheads  cannot  be  carried  high  enough 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  lost  buoyancy.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  longitudinal  partitions,  supposing  only  one 
side  of  the  ship  to  be  damaged,  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  true  "  displacement/'  and  the  result  is  that  the  vessel 
heels  over  towards  the  damaged  side.  Transverse  inclina- 
tion takes  place  without  change  of  trim  if  the  damaged 
compartment  is  amidships;  but  if  it  be  near  the  bow  or 
stem,  both  change  of  trim  and  transverse  inclination  will 
result  from  the  same  accident.  It  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  deal  with  the  latter,  as  the  influence  of  change  of  trim 
has  already  been  described ;  and  in  this  case  the  box-shaped 
Tessel  will  once  more  furnish  a  simple  illustration  of  what 
may  happen  in  ships. 

In  Fig.  14,  suppose  the  large  midship  compartment 
hoonded  by  transverse  bulkheads,  ah  and  ce  (in  profile 
view),  to  be  subdivided  by  longitudinal  bulkheads,  pq^  rs 
(in  section) ;  in  the  positions  shown,  these  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads £Eiirly  represent  the  coal-bunker  bulkheads  of  an  iron- 
clad, being  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
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ehip  within  the  side.  The  "  wing  compartment "  lying  outside 
the  bulkhead,  marked  r»  in  section,  and  rr  in  plan,  Fig.  14, 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  three-sixteenths  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  compartment  between  the  transTerse  bulkheads 
ah  and  ce  ;  reckoning  np  to  the  load-line  W  L,  this  will  give. 
Loss  of  buoyancy  when  wingi 

compartment    is    filled  I  =  i^  X  ^  total  displacement. 

with  water    .     .     ,     . ) 

=  yf^  total  displacement. 

Increase  iu  mean  draught  =  ^^  original  draught. 

But  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a  heel  towards  the 
damaged  side,  as  indicated  in  the  lower  section  (Fig.  1-1), 
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amounting,  in  the  example  chosen,  to  the  immersion  of  the 
damaged  side  to  about  four  times  the  extent  of  the  increased 
mean  draught  due  to  loss  of  buoyancy.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that,  in  arranging  longitudinal  bulkheads,  care  must  be 
taken  either  to  carry  them  high  enough  to  provide  against 
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heeling  or  else  to  have  watertight  plating  forming  a  top  to 
the  compartments. 

Lastly,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  usefulness  of 
horizontal  watertight  decks  or  platforms  in  preventing  loss 
of  buoyancy.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 

FIQ.I6. 


respecting  decks  lying  above  the  normal  load-draught  line, 
and  forming  tops  to  spaces  inclosed  by  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse bulkheads ;  consequently  attention  will  be  confined  to 


FIG  16. 


^^^m^ 
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the  cases  where  a  deck  or  platform  lies  below  the  load-line. 
In  such  cases  either  one  of  two  accidents  may  be  assumed 
to  have  happened :  viz.  the  side  has  been  broken  through 
bdow  the  platform,  or  else  above  it.  Turning  to  Fig.  15, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  large  midship  compartment 
bounded  by  the  transverse   bulkheads  ah  and  ce  has  a 
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watertight  platform  fq  worked  in  it,  at  mid-draught.  The 
Tolome  of  this  compartment  up  to  the  load-line  being  ofM- 
ievenih  of  the  displacement,  the  baoyancy  contributed  by 
either  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  platform 
will  be  one-fourteenth  the  displacement.  If  the  side  is 
broken  through  below  the  platform,  the  whole  of  the  water- 
line  area  WL  contributes  buoyancy  when  the  vessel  is 
immersed  more  deeply;  therefore,  if  the  whole  space  is 
considered  accessible  to  water  (as  shown  in  Fig.  16)— 


Increase  in  mean  draught  due  to 
bilging  compartment  below  pq 


=  ^  original  draught. 


But  if  the  side  is  broken  through  above  the  platform,  only 
f  the  water-line  area  contributes  buoyancy ;  therefore  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  17) — 


Increase  in  mean  draught  due  to 
bilging  compartment  above  pq 


=  ^  original  draught 


FIG  17. 


This  contrast  shows  how  important  a  thing  it  is  to  take 
all  possible  measures  to  maintain  the  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at 
the  load-line ;  for  any  decrease  of  that  buoyancy  not  merely 
affects  the  draught  of  water,  but  also  decreases  the  stability 
of  a  ship,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  may  be  added  that, 
in  all  cases  where  openings  have  to  be  made  in  a  water- 
tight deck  or  platform,  either  watertight  covers  must  be 
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fitted  to  the  openings  or  watertight  trunks,  carried  to  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  load-line,  must  be  built  around 
them. 

All  the  methods  of  watertight  subdivision  illustrated 
above  are  associated  in  well-built  ships ;  and  the  minuteness 
of  subdivision  attained  when  care  is  taken  is  well  exemplified 
in  Figs.  18-25,  which  represent  the  arrangements  of  the 
watertight  partitions  in  a  modem  ironclad  of  the  Boyal 
Navy.  Such  vessels  have  the  great  safeguard  of  a  "  double 
bottom,"  formed  by  a  watertight  inner  skin  fitted  some 
distance  within  the  outer  skin.  This  inner  skin  extends 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  length  of  the 
ship ;  its  terminations  are  marked  c,  c  in  the  profile  view 
(Fig.  18)  and  the  "plan  of  double  bottom''  (Fig.  20). 
From  the  keel  up  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  the  inner 
skin  is  worked  about  3  or  4  feet  within  the  outer;  as 
shown  in  the  sections  (Figs.  21-25),  from  the  points 
a  downwards.  At  a  there  is  a  watertight  longitudinal 
partition  (or  frame),  and  the  keel  is  also  made  watertight. 
Above  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  the  inner  skin  (w^  w  in  the 
sections)  is  usually  worked  vertically  up  to  the  height  of 
the  main  deck,  thus  inclosing  "  wing-spaces  *'  in  the  region 
of  the  water-line,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "  between  wind  and 
water."  The  inner  skin  is  here  often  8  or  10  feet  within 
the  outer.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  partitions 
at  the  bilges  (a,  in  sections)  and  at  the  keel,  the  double 
bottom  is  subdivided  by  numerous  watertight  transverse 
partitions  (shown  by/,  /  in  Fig.  20),  about  20  feet  apart; 
compartments,  of  very  moderate  size,  being  thus  formed 
between  the  two  skins. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  double  bottom,  the  hold-space 
is  subdivided  by  means  of  transverse  bulkheads  (6,  6,  Fig. 
18),  and  longitudinal  bulkheads  (Z,  Z,  Fig.  19).  Before  and 
abaft  the  double  bottom  there  is  only  a  single  skin,  and 
the  subdivision  is  efiected  by  means  of  transverse  bulk- 
heads and  horizontal  platforms  (p,  jp.  Fig.  18).  Although 
there  is  no  inner  skin  at  the  extremities,  the  subdivision 
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there  is  very  minute,  and  the  compartments  are  small, 
owing  to  the  fineness  of  form  of  the  bow  and  stem.  The 
**plan  of  hold  "  in  Fig.  19,  takeo  in  connection  with  the  profile 
(Fig.  18),  will  give  a  very  complete  view  of  the  subdivision  of 
the  hold-space.  Besides  the  main  partitions  already  alluded 
to,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  many  cases,  partitions  required 
primarily  for  purposes  of  stowage  or  convenience  are  made 
watertight  in  order  to  make  the  subdivision  more  minute. 
Examples  will  be  found  in  tbe  coal-bunker  bulkheads,  the 
chain-lockers  (immediately  before  the  boiler-rooms),  the 
magazines  and  shell-rooms,  and  the  shaft  passages.  Slight 
increase  of  cost  and  workmanship,  with  a  very  small  increase 
in  weight,  are  thus  made  to  contribute  to  much  greater 
safety.  It  need  only  be  added  that  the  principal  bulkheads 
either  run  up  to  the  main  deck,  situated  some  5  or  (5  feet 
above  water,  or  are  ended  at  a  watertight  platform. 

The  spaces  occupied  by  the  machinery  almost  necessarily 
form  large  compartments  amidships;  but  in  recent  ships 
the  stoke-holds  have  each  been  divided  into  two  by  means 
of  a  middle-line  bulkhead  (H,  in  Fig.  19) ;  and  in  vessels 
propelled  by  twin-screws,  as  is  the  case  in  our  example,  the 
;ngiae.room  compartment  is  similarly  halved.  The  great 
advantages  resulting  from  this  middle-line  division  are  too 
obvious  to  need  comment,  especially  in  ships  which  are 
mainly  or  wholly  dependent  upon  steam  power  for  propulsion. 

Very  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  minuteness 
of  the  watertight  subdivision  in  recent  ironclads,  and  it  is 
now  not  uncommon  to  find  from  sixty  to  ninety  compart- 
ments in  the  hold-space  alone,  besides  thirty  or  forty  com- 
partments in  the  double  bottom. 

The  Devastation  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  a 
modem  war-ship,  although  she  has  no  middle-line  bulkhead 
in  her  engine  and  boiler  rooms.*     Her  double  bottom  and 


*  Drawings  and  full    details  of  the  Committee  on  Designs  for  Ships 

the  watertight  subdivision  of  this  of  War  in   1871.     The  following 

ship,  and  of  other  classes  of  iron-  table   gives  the   number  of   com- 

cLids,  will  be  found  in  the  rcpf»rt  of  jiartraents  in  several  of  the  most 
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wings  are  divided  into  thirty-six  compaxtments ;  the  hold- 
space  into  sixty-eight  compartments.  If  the  three  largest 
compartments  of  the  hold  (viz.  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms) 
are  filled,  the  vessel  will  only  be  immersed  about  3|  feet. 
If  she  had  a  middle-line  bulkhead,  like  the  later  ships,  each 
of  these  large  compartments  would  be  halved,  and  it  would 
be  most  improbable  that  both  halves  of  any  compartment 


important  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy;      Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
it    appears   in    vol.    xvii.    of  the      Naval  Architects. 


Ironclad  Ships  of  Royal  Navy. 

Watertight  Compartments. 

Classes. 

Names. 

In  Hold- 
space. 

In  Double 

Bottom  and 

Wings. 

Totol. 

largest 
early  types 

Smaller   ( 
early  types 

Largest 
recent 
masted     ^ 
types 

Smaller    ( 
masted  types) 

Belted     ( 
ships       ( 

Mastless    [ 

or  lightly  | 

rigged      ( 

Kams      \ 
Monitors 

Warrior    . 
Achilles 
Minotaur  .     . 

Hector  . 
Resistance  . 

Monarch    . 
Hercules     . 
Sultan 
Alexandra. 
Temeraire  . 

Vanguard 
Triumph    . 

Shannon    . 
Nelson 

Devastation 
Dreadnought 
Inflexible   . 

Hotspur     . 
Rupert 

Gorgon 
Glatton 

35 
40 

40 

41 
47 

33 
21 
27 
41 

44 

23 
26 

44 
83 

68 
61 
89 

26 
40 

19 
37 

57 
66 
49 

52 
45 

40 
40 
40 
74 
40 

40 
40 

32 
16 

36 
40 
46 

32 
40 

20 
60 

92 

106 

89 

93 
92 

73 

61 

67 

115 

84 

63 
66 

76 
99 

104 
101 
135 

58 
80 

39 
97 
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would  be  filled  siiniiltaneously.  The  total  number  of  com- 
partments in  the  hold  would  then  be  seventy-one,  and  filling 
anj  six  compartments  amidships  woiild  immerse  the  vessel 
as  before.  The  largest  compartment  in  the  double  bottom 
bolds  only  about  50  tons  of  water,  corresponding  to  an  in- 
creased immersion  of  only  1^  inch ;  and  the  whole  double- 
bottom  space  will  carry  1000  tons  of  water  ballast,  the 
additional  immersion  being  28  inches. 

The  lower  part  of  any  ship  is  most  liable  to  injury  by 
touching  the  ground,  the  thin  bottoms  of  iron  ships  being 
pecoliarly  liable  to  serious  damage.  If  there  be  an  inner 
skin,  however,  and  the  damage  does  not  extend  to  it, 
ftacture  of  the  outer  skin  may  be  very  extensive,  but  no 
water  will  enter  the  hold.  Very  many  cases  are  on  record, 
showing  the  great  usefulness  of  the  inner  skin ;  two  only 
will  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ghreai  EasterUy 
which  has  a  complete  double  bottom.  Off  the  American 
coast  the  vessel  ran  ashore,  and  tore  a  hole  80  feet  long 
in  her  outer  skin,  but  the  inner  skin  remained  intact, 
and  no  water  entered  the  hold.  The  second  is  that  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Agincowrty  which  ran  on  the  Pearl  Rock 
at  Gibraltar ;  this  ship  has  a  partial  double  bottom,  and 
fortunately  grounded  at  a  part  where  the  inner  skin  existed, 
80  that  no  serious  consequences  followed. 

The  double  bottom  from  the  bilges  down  is  also  very 
useful  as  a  space  for  water  ballast.  Great  advantage  results 
&om  the  arrangement,  especially  in  merchant  ships,  the 
delays  and  expenses  consequent  on  the  use  of  rubble  ballast 
being  avoided ;  partial  double  bottoms,  or  water  ballast 
tanks,  are  now  frequently  fitted. 

The  parts  of  the  inner  bottom  situated  above  the  bilges 
(see  sections  in  Figs.  21-25)  are  often  termed  "  wing-passage 
bulkheads,"  and  are  so  far  inside  the  outer  skin  that  the 
chances  of  their  being  broken  through  are  much  lessened. 
In  a  war-ship  it  is  at  this  part  that  the  greatest  damage 
w  likely  to  be  done  by  ramming  or  torpedo  explosions ; 
^d  the  best  known  remedy  against  either  is  undoubtedly 
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internal  subdivision.  To  attempt  to  keep  out  either  a  ram 
or  a  torpedo  attack  is  hopeless ;  the  outer  skin  is  certain 
to  be  broken  through,  and  possibly  the  inner  also.  But 
whereas  a  grazing  blow  at  low  speed  would  suffice  to  tear  a 
large  hole  in  the  outer  skin,  only  the  direct  blow  of  a  ram 
moving  at  good  speed  would  be  likely  to  penetrate  the 
inner  skin  of  an  armoured  ship. 

An  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  wing-passage 
bulkhead  against  ramming  or  collision  was  afforded  in  the 
accidental  collision  of  the  Minotaur  and  BeHerophon ;  the 
outer  skin  of  the  Bellerophon  was  broken,  and  the  armour 
driven  in,  but  the  ship  remained  on  service  for  some  time 
before  the    repairs   were    completed.      Again,    when  the 
Hercidea  and  Narthtmberland  came  into  collision,  a  very 
similar  advantage  resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  wing- 
passage  in  the  latter  ship.    In  the  case  of  the  Vangimrd, 
although   the  vessel  was  lost,  the  existence  of  the  inner 
skin  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the  ship,  keeping  her 
afloat  for  seventy  minutes  after  the  collision,  whereas,  had 
there  been  no  inner  skin,  the  vessel  must  have  simk  in  a 
very  few  minutes.    So  much  misapprehension  has  existed 
on  this  matter  that  it  may  be  well  to  adduce  a  few  facts 
in  support  of  the  foregoing  statement.    Fig.  26  shows  a 
cross-section  of  the  Vcmgtuird,  with  the  bow  of  the  Iron 
Duke  in  the  position  which  it  probably  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  collision.    It  will  be  noted  that,  although  the  armour 
was  driven  in,  and  the  armour  shelf  (a)  damaged,  the  inner 
skin  («)  was  not  pierced.     This  the  divers  asserted  after  care- 
ful examination,  and  there  is  conclusive  corroborative  evi- 
dence that  their  report  is  correct.    Evidence  given  before 
the  court-martial  proves  that  at  first  the  vessel  sank  at  the 
rate  of  only  8  inches  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  last  at  the 
rate  of   one    inch   per    minute;    this   maximum  rate    of 
sinking  corresponds  to  a  total  inflow  of  only  27  tons  of 
water  per  minute,  which  would  have  been  admitted  by  an 
apertui-e  less  than  one  square  foot  in  area.    But  the  divers, 
after  measurement,  reported  that  the  hole  in  the  outer 
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skin  was  10  feet  in  depth,  varying  in  breadth  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet.  Assuming  the  area  to  have  been  20  square  feet 
(which  is  probably  less  than  the  truth),  the  initial  rate  of 
inflow  of  water  per  minute,  had  there  been  no  inner  skin, 


would  probably  have  been  at  least  1000  tons,  or  nearly 
fortyfold  what  it  actually  was  at  the  last.  It  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  damage  to  the  armour  shelf^  and  other 
parts  of  the  ship,  admitted  into  the  hold  in  the  aggregate 
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no  more  water  than  a  hole  one  square  foot  in  area  in  the  skin 
of  an  ordinary  ship  with  no  double  bottom  would  have 
admitted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Iron  Buke  struck 
the  Vanguard  a  blow  much  exceeding  in  force  that  delivered 
by  the  projectile  of  a  35-ton  gun  at  the  muzzle.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  (see  Fig.  26,  and  the  sections  in  Figs.  21-25) 
that  in  the  Vanguard  the  inner  skin  terminated  about 
4  feet  under  water,  whereas  in  most  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
it  is  carried  to  the  main  deck,  several  feet  above  water — a 
preferable  arrangement.  Even  her  loss  supplies,  therefore,  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  utility  of  watertight  subdivision, 
for  she  was  kept  afloat  more  than  an  hour  by  this  means, 
instead  of  foundering  in  a  very  few  minutes,  as  an  ordinary 
iron  ship  similarly  damaged  in  the  outer  skin  must  have 
done.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  further  discuss  the 
circumstances  attending  the  disaster,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  illustrate  the  necessity  for  taking  all  possible 
care  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  bulkheads  and  other 
partitions  intended  to  be  watertight,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
in  thorough  working  order  the  doors  or  covers  fitted  to  any 
apertures  cut  in  bulkheads  or  platforms  for  ventilation  or 
for  convenient  access  to  compartments  in  the  hold. 

In  the  preceding  pages  considerable  use  has  been  made 
of  the  "  reserve  of  buoyancy  "  as  a  measure  of  the  com- 
parative safety  of  ships ;  and  this  measure  very  generally 
commends  itself  to  naval  architects  as  a  substitute  for 
linear  measurement  in  statements  of  the  '^  freeboard  "  of 
ships.  Freeboard,  in  its  common  use,  means  the  height  of 
the  upper  deck  amidships  (at  the  side)  above  water,  and  is 
stated  in  feet  and  inches;  but  this  must  necessarily  be 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  size  of  the  ship.  The  old 
rule  for  freeboard,  conmionly  known  as  "  Lloyd's  rule,"  was 
based  upon  the  "  depth  in  hold  "  of  ships,  and  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  having  roughly  proportioned  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  in-water  and  out-of-water  parts  of  a  ship 
when  floating  in  still  water.     The  rule  was : — 

Freeboard  =  from  2  to  3  inches  per  foot  depth  in  hold. 
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In  1867  the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
took  up  this  question,  proposing  to  make  the  freeboard  of 
ships  mainly  dependent  on  the  beam.  Their  rule  was  as 
follows : — 

Freeboard  (in  feet)  =  one-eighth  the  beam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-thirtjHsecond  part  of  the 
beam,  for  every  beam  in  the  length 
of  the  ship,  above  five  beams. 

For  example,  a  ship  160  feet  long,  and  32  feet  beam,  is  Jive 
beams  in  length ;  freeboard  =  ^  x  32  =  4  feet  If  she 
were  192  feet  in  length,  or  six  beams  (one  beam  in  excess  of 
the  five):  freeboard  =  ix32+^x32  =  5  feet.  If  she 
were  224  feet  long,  01;  seven  beams:  freeboard  =  |^  x  32 
+  ^  X  32  =  6  feet.    And  so  on. 

This  rule  obviously  fails  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  depth  of  the  ship ;  deep,  narrow  ships,  which  would 
require  exceptional  freeboard  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
proportions,  would  by  this  rule  gain  upon  better-pro- 
portioned vessels,  and  have  a  relatively  low  freeboard 
granted  to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  very  long  vessels  now 
commonly  employed,  say  with  a  length  ten  times  the  beam, 
the  allowance  for  the  additional  five  beams  would  be  pro- 
portionately very  great — in  fact,  the  freeboard  required  by 
the  rule  might  be  excessive.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  authority  on  which  the  proposed  rule  rests,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  has  never  come  into  general  use. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  legislation  for  the  safety  of 
merchant  shipping,  cmd  the  inquiry  of  the  Boyal  Commis-* 
sion  upon  which  that  legislation  has  been  based,  the  question 
of  freeboard,  with  its  closely  allied  topic — load-draught — has 
been  much  discussed.  After  taking  the  evidence  of  mcmy 
professional  men,  the  commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  general  rule  for  freeboard  cmd  draught  could,  with 
advantage,  be  laid  down.  Consequently  the  law  now  fixes 
no  minimum  of  freeboard,  but  requires  the  shipowner 
to  mark  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship  the  maximum  draught 
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which  he  proposes  not  to  exceed  in  loading  her  for  any 
voyage.  The  decision  as  to  ships  being  overladen  or 
not  now  rests  with  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  These  surveyors  have  the  power  of  detaining  ships 
considered  to  be  overladen ;  and  their  decision  is  subject  to 
revision  by  local  courts  of  survey. 

In  ships  of  war  the  freeboard  is  usually  governed  by 
considerations  of  the  height  at  which  guns  should  be  carried 
to  be  fought  eflBciently,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
safety  from  foundering.  These  considerations  of  fighting 
eflBciency  generally  involve  the  adoption  of  a  height  of 
freeboard  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  considered 
necessary  in  merchcmt  ships.  Even  in  the  breastwork 
monitors,  with  their  upper  decks  some  3  or  3^  feet  above 
water,  the  reserve  of  buoycmcy,  augmented  as  it  is  by  the 
breastwork  which  stands  upon  the  upper  deck,  is  about 
equal  to  that  which  good  authorities  fix  for  the  average 
reserve  in  merchcmt  vessels  fairly  laden. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  height  of  freeboard 
also  exercises  an  important  influence  in  preventing  ships 
from  being  easily  capsized  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and 
waves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  necessity  must  have  been  felt 
for  some  mode  of  measuring  the  sizes  of  ships  either  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  or  for  estimating  the  cost  of  con- 
struction,  or  for  computing  the  various  dues  cmd  duties  from 
time  immemorial  levied  upon  shipping.  In  some  ancient 
documents  statements  occur  of  the  "  tonnage  "  or  "  portage  " 
of  ships ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  how  this  tonnage 
was  calculated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  based 
upon  some  rough  approximation  to  the  number  of  butts  or 
twM  of  wine  which  a  vessel  could  carry ;  and  that  from  this 
custom  the  term  **  tonnage  "  was  derived.*  The  number  of 
butts  of  wine  that  could  be  carried  in  a  ship  of  course  de- 
pended upon  her  internal  capacity ;  and  in  all  probability 
this  number  was  at  first  determined  by  actual  stowage  of 
the  hold.  Eventually  there  must  have  arisen  a  desire  to 
arrange  some  method  of  calculation  giving  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  carrying  power  of  the  ship  in  terms  of  her 
principal  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  depth — and 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  stowing  the  hold.  When  such 
an  empirical  formula  had  been  devised  cmd  well  tested,  it 
would  doubtless  work  satisfactorily  so  long  as  the  types 
of  ships,  their  forms,  proportions,  and  methods  of  con-^ 


*  Much  of  the  information  given      the  "  Measurement  of  Ships,"  con- 
in  this  chapter  has  been  published      tributed  by  the  Author, 
in  Nawd  Science^  in  an  article  on 
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struction,  remained  imchcuiged.  But  cmy  such  rule,  resting 
upon  no  scientific  basis,  might  possibly  be  evaded  by  yarioui 
devices,  and  in  course  of  time  might  become  an  evil  whicl 
could  no  longer  be  borne  with. 

This  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  oldest  law  for  tonnage 
to  which  reference  will  be  made,  the  so-called  "builders 
old  measurement,"  or  "B.O.M.,"  of  which  the  use  can  be 
traced  back  for  centuries,  and  which  remained  in  force  until 
1836  as  the  basis  for  all  dues  on  British  shipping.  Althougli 
then  abolished,  cmd  replaced  by  cmother  tonnage  law,  thic 
older  rule  continues  in  use,  with  some  modifications,  up  tc 
the  present  time ;  its  imperfections  being  condoned  probably 
on  account  of  its  great  age.  Until  1872,  the  B.O.M.  tonnage 
was  the  only  one  given  in  the  Navy  List  for  her  Majesty's 
ships;  but  since  then  the  displacement,  as  well  as  the 
B.O.M.  tonnage,  has  been  given.  In  the  United  Statec 
Navy  List  the  old  tonnage  measurement,  modified  in  some 
cases,  is  still  retained.  Yachts  are  also  usually  measured 
by  a  rule  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  B.O.M.  rule. 
And  yet  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  such  greal 
injury  to  the  mercantile  marine  was  done  by  this  rule  as  tc 
justify  the  repeal  of  the  law  that  enforced  it  no  less  thai 
forty  years  ago. 

From  1836  to  1854  another  law  was  in  force  for  Britisli 
merchant  ships ;  but  no  account  of  this  is  needed,  as  i1 
gave  place  at  the  latter  date  to  the  present  law,  whicli 
introduced  **  register  tonnage  " ;  a  mode  of  measuring  ship 
which  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  greatest  maritime 
powers,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  charge  for  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  will  probably  be  univer- 
sally adopted  before  many  years  have  passed.  This  faci 
alone  is  sufiScient  evidence  of  the  fairness  and  superiority 
of  the  latest  tonnage  law ;  it  is  not  absolutely  free  from 
objections,  as  applied  to  steam-ships,  but  these  are  not  oi 
great  importance  when  compared  with  the  general  scope 
cmd  working  of  the  measure. 

Still  another  unit  of  measurement  is  in  common  use,  viz. 
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the  "freight-ton"  or  unit  of  "measurement  cargo"  for  a 
given  ship.  This  is  a  purely  arbitrary  measure,  but  it  has  a 
definite  meaning,  and  is  of  considerable  value  in  the  stowage 
of  ships. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  in  common  use  the 
following  tonnage  measurements : — 

(1)  Displacement. 

(2)  Builders'  old  measurement. 

(3)  Yacht  measurement. 

(4)  Begister  tonnage. 

(5)  Freight  tonnage. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "tonnage,"  seeing 
it  is  used  in  so  many  senses,  sometimes  expressing  weight, 
at  others  capacity,  cmd  at  others  a  purely  arbitrary  function 
of  the  principal  dimensions.  In  the  following  pages  a 
brief  description  of  these  different  tonnages  will  be 
given. 

Bespecting  "  displacement  tonnage,"  it  will  sufiBce  to  say 
that  it  expresses  the  total  weight  of  a  ship  (in  tons)  when  im- 
mersed to  her  maximum  draught,  or  "  load-line."  In  the  pre- 
vious chapter  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  process  by  which 
the  naval  architect  from  the  drawings  of  a  ship  can  estimate 
her  displacement.  This  is  a  measurement  especially  suited 
for  warships,  which  are  designed  to  carry  certain  maximum 
weights,  and  to  float  at  certain  load-lines,  that  are  fixed 
with  reference  to  desired  conditions,  such  as  height  of  the 
guns  above  water,  or  limitations  of  draught  imposed  by  the 
character  of  the  service.  Hence  the  displacement  tonnage 
furnishes  the  fairest  means  of  comparison  between  different 
types  of  war-ships ;  cmd  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  navies 
of  France,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries,  while  it 
alone  now  appears  in  the  Navy  List  for  the  ships  of  recent 
design,  and  in  course  of  time  will  doubtless  entirely  replace 
builders'  old  measurement 

Merchant  ships,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, 
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have  not  to  carry  certain  fixed  weights,  nor  have  they  usually 
a  fixed  maximum  load-line.  The  very  various  conditions  of 
cargo  stowage  to  which  these  ships  are  liable  entirely  separate 
them  from  war-ships ;  the  decision  as  to  the  draught  to  which 
they  can  be  safely  laden  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
cargo,  its  mode  of  stowage,  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  season  of  the  year.  With  some  cargoes  the  ships  might 
be  safe  at  a  deeper  draught  than  would  make  them  unsafe 
with  other  cargoes  on  board.  Hence  displacement  tonnage 
would  not  be  so  fair  a  measure  for  merchant  ships  as  it  is 
for  ships  of  war. 

A  modification  of  displacement  tonnage  has  been  proposed 
for  merchant  ships,  and  styled  "  dead-weight  measurement" 
The  idea  is  to  express  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  by  the  number 
of  tons  weight  of  cargo  which  is  or  can  be  carried.    Two 
methods  of  applying  this  scheme   have  been  suggested. 
First,  to  fix  the  maximum  load-line,  calculate  the  corre- 
sponding displacement,  and  then  to  estimate  the  number  of 
tons  of  cargo  which  she  could  carry,  when  floating  at  that 
line,  in  addition  to  her  equipment — coals,  stores,  machinery 
&c.    Second,  it  has  been  proposed  to  allow  the  tonnage  to 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  cargo  on  bocu*d  at 
any  time ;  this  being  ascertained  by  means  of  an  o&cially 
guaranteed  "curve  of  displacement."*     Against  the   first 
proposal  may  be  urged  the  diflSculty  just  referred  to  of 
fixing  by  law  the  maximum  load-line  for  any  merchcmt 
ship;  the  second  would  make  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  a 
varying  quantity,  which  would  be  most  objectionable.     In 
addition,  dead-weight  measurement  has  been  objected  to  by 
the  highest  authorities  on  other  than  professional  grounds. 
All  changes  so  far  made  in  the  tonnage  laws  have  inten- 
tionally been  framed  so  as  to  leave  unchanged  the  nominal 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  British  mercantile  marine ;  but  the 
use  of  dead-weight  measurement  would  entirely  change  this 
aggregate  tonnage ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  incurring  this 


*  See  page  7  for  a  description  of  such  curves. 
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serioas  practical  disadvantage  when  there  are  other  good 
grounds  for  objecting  to  the  methods  of  measurement  which 
woold  cause  the  change.  Dead-weight  measurement  has 
been  strongly  supported^  and  on  the  first  glance  appears 
ample  and  practical,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  supplant  register 
tonnage  for  merchant  ships. 

Coming  next  to  builders'  old  measurement,  the  rule  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  length  was  taken  on  a  straight  line  along  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel  of  the  ship  from  the  back  of  the  main 
stempost  to  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
main  stem,  under  the  bowsprit     Fig.  27  shows  this ;  CA 
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i»  the  perpendicular  line,  cuid  AB  is  the  length  required. 
If  the  ship  was  afloat  when  the  measurements  for  tonnage 
were  made,  the  length  AB  could  not  be  taken ;  and  to  allow 
for  the  rake  of  the  stempost  (BE),  and  the  consequent 
shortening  of  the  keel,  as  compared  with  the  length  along 
the  deck  or  water-line,  a  deduction  was  permitted  of  3  inches 
for  every  foot  of  draught  of  water  from  the  length  measured 
along  the  water-line  from  the  perpendicular  line  AC  to  the 
back  of  the  stempost.  Long  after  raking  sternposts  ceased 
to  be  used  in  war-ships,  a  deduction  continued  to  be  made 
for  the  "  rake "  of  a  post  which  was  upright,  in  order  to 
secure  a  small  diminution  of  the  tonnage. 

(i)  The  breadth  was  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  outside 
plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  exclusive  of  any  addi- 
tional thickness  of  planking  or  doubling  strakes  that  might 
be  wrought  at  that  part.  This  reduction  from  the  extreme 
breadth  to  obtain  the  '^  breadth  for  tonnage  "  amounted  to  10 
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or  11  inches  in  large  vessels,  decreasing  to  3  or  4  inches  in 
small  vessels ;  it  expressed  the  excess  in  thickness  of  the 
"  wales,"  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water-line,  over 
the  ordinary  bottom  planking.  In  iron  ships  the  breadth 
extreme  and  breadth  for  tonnage  are  usually  identical, 
except  in  cases  where  the  armour  shelf  '^  overhangs  "  the 
hull  proper.  The  Devastation  is  a  case  in  point.  Her 
breadth  extreme  (to  outside  of  armour)  is  62J  feet;  the 
armour  and  backing  (on  both  sides)  project  some  4^  feet 
beyond  the  hull  beneath,  and  the  breadth  for  tonnage  is  con- 
sequently only  58  feet.  In  the  American  monitors,  with 
overhanging  armour,  similar  deductions  are  made  from  the 
extreme  breadth  in  estimating  the  breadth  for  tonnage.  For 
example,  the  Dictator  had  a  breadth  extreme  of  50  feet,  and 
a  breadth  for  tonnage  of  41  feet  8  inches. 

(c)  From  the  length  (obtained  as  described  in  (a) )  was 
deducted  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  the  re- 
mainder being  termed  the  **  length  for  tonnage."  This  was 
multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and  their  product  by  half  the 
breadth,  and  dividing  by  94,  the  quotient  expressed  the 
tonnage. 

In  algebraical  Icmguage,  if  L  =  the  measured  length  along 
the  rabbet  of  keel ;  B  =  breadth  for  tonnage, 

Length  for  tonnage  =  (L  —  J  B) ; 

(L-fB)xBx| 
Tonnage  B.O.M.  =  ^ — 

As  an  example,  take  a  ship  for  which  L  =  200  feet,  B  = 
50  feet ; 

rr             unitr      (200  -  f  X  50)  X  50  X  ^^ 
Tonnage  B.O.M.  =  ^ ^ g  / ^ 

^170j<50j<^^  226011  tone. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  continued  product  in  the 
numerator  expresses  capacity;  the  divisor  94  was  chosen 
originally  with  reference  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  ships 
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upon  which  this  empirical  fonnnla  was  based ;  but  at  present 
no  gimilar  meaning  attaches  to  builders'  tonnage,  cmd  it  is 
quite  useless  even  as  a  means  of  comparing  ships  except 
they  are  alike  in  type. 

The  following  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  probable 
f^imaHs  of  the  B.OJf .  rule,  and  has  some  interest,  although 
it  leaves  untouched  the  foregoing  statement.  The  ratio 
of  length  to  breadth  common  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships 
was  about  4  to  1 ;  the  '*'  length  for  tonnage  "  was  then  about 
Berenteen-twentieths  of  the  length  of  the  ship  at  the  water- 
line.  Also  the  mean  draught  was  about  one-half  the  breadth. 
Hence  (as  explained  at  page  4)  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
good  approximation  to  the  total  displacement,  in  terms  of 
the  extreme  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  draught ;  the 
coefficient  of  fineness  for  these  extreme  dimensions  being 
mther  over  one-half.  That  is  to  say,  if  L  =  length  at 
wate^line ;  B  =  breadth  extreme ;  D  =  mean  draught ;  dis- 
placement (in  cubic  feet)  was  a  little  greater  than  the 
product, 

i  X  L  X  B  X  D. 

Writing  Li  =  length  for  tonnage ;  then  approximately 

Li  =  y  L;  andD  =  ~. 

Displacement  (in  cubic  feet)  was  therefore  a  little  greater 
than  the  product, 

1  20,        ^      B 

2  X  17  M  X  J5  X  2' 

and  might  be  expressed  very  nearly  by 

Displacement  =  r^r^  x  Lj  x  B  x^^. 

Expressing  this  in  weight-units,  instead  of  volume-units, 

Li  X  B  x^ 

Displacement  (in  tons)  =  ^r—-  x ^^ —    . 

lOU  o5 
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The  hulls  of  these  vessels  are  said  to  have  absorbed  abont 
40  per  cent,  of  the  displacement ;  so  that 

B 


Approximate  carrying  power  (in  I 
tons) ' 


3     62^ 
5^100 

186 
'  17500 


Li  X 


Bx^ 


35 
X  L,  X  B  X 


B 
2 


=ixL, 


xB  X 


B 


which  agrees  with  the  B.O.M.  rule. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  we  have  met 
with  of  the  process  by  which  the  divisor  (94)  was  obtained ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  to  proceed  upon  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions of  breadth  to  length,  breadth  to  draught,  and  weight 
of  hull  to  displacement ;  and  departures  from  these  proportions 
rendered  the  rule  useless  as  a  measure  of  carrying  power. 

A  few  examples  drawn  from  the  Navy  List  will  serve  to 
show  more  clearly  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  involved  in 
applying  the  old  measurement  to  modem  ships ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  many  more  examples  if  he  refers  to  the  same 
publication,  where  the  displacement  and  B.O.M.  tonnage  are 
both  given  for  most  of  the  ships. 


Ships. 

Displacement. 

B.O.M. 

(  Warrior 
\  Devastation 

9,137 
9,190 

6,109 
4,407 

( Minotaur    . 
"l  Dreoflnouglit 

10,627 
10,886 

6,621 
5,030 

j  Uowe 
{Bellerophon 

6,557 
7,551 

4,245 
4,270 

{Glutton  . 
\  Boadi4xa 

4,912 
4,027 

2,709 
2,679 

Taking  these  vessels  in  pairs,  the  first  two  illustrations 
show  how  widely  difierent  may  be  the  tonnages  B.O.M.  when 
the  displacements  are  very  close  to  one  another ;  while  the 
last  two  illustrations  show  how,  with  nearly  identical  tonnages 
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B.OJI.,  the  displacements  may  differ  considerably.  For 
war-ships,  displacement  is  undoubtedly  the  fiairest  measure, 
and  for  all  ships  B.O.M.  tonnage  only  affords  a  means  of 
&irly  comparing  ships  of  the  same  class ;  it  cannot  be  trusted 
where  ships  of  different  types  are  being  compared. 

Such  a  rule  could  be  evaded  with  ease  when  the  object 
limed  at  was  the  production  of  vessels  of  small  nominal 
tonnage,  but  of  great  cargo-carrying  capacity.  Baking 
gtemposts  and  other  small  devices  helped  to  this  end,  but 
it  was  above  all  favoured  by  the  construction  of  deep  narrow 
thipa.  Such  vessels  were,  of  course,  far  inferior  to  vessels 
of  proper  proportions  as  regarded  safety  and  good  behaviour 
at  sea;  and  the  numerous  disasters  which  resulted  from  the 
oonatraction  of  these  vessels^  being  obviously  traceable  to 
the  bad  effects  of  the  tonnage  law,  led  to  its  abolition  for 
the  mercantile  marine. 

In  war-ships  there  was  not  the  same  temptation  to  sacrifice 
good  qualities  in  order  to  make  the  tonnage  B.O.M.  appear 
anall;  and  the  fact  explains  the  continued  use  of  the  rule 
for  her  Majesty's  ships  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  cmy 
l^al  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  our  naval 
history  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  every  marked  change 
or  improvement  made  during  the  present  century  in  the 
constmction  of  ships  for  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  protest  against  or  disregard  of  the  existing 
limitations  of  tonnage  (B.O.M.)  for  the  different  classes  of 
ships.  And  now  the  final  step  has  been  taken  which  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  abandonment  of  this  mode  of  measurement 
for  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  the  substitution  of  displacement. 

In  the  measurement  of  ships  belonging  to  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  the  common  practice  appears  to  have 
been  to  employ  builders'  old  measurement,  but  in  the 
monitors,  which  are  extremely  broad  shallow  vessels,  where 
the  depth  is  much  less  than  half  the  breadth,  the  depth 
appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  half-breadth. 
Ctee  objection  to  the  B.O.M.  rule  is  thus  removed,  but  even 
in  this  modified  form  it  affords  no  fair  means  of  comparison. 
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Yacht  measurement  next  claims  attention.  The  Thames 
rule  is  that  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  length  is  measured  on  the  deck  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  stempost  (CD  in 
Fig.  27,  page  43) ;  let  this  be  called  L. 

(6)  The  breadth  is  measured  to  the  outside  of  the  outside 
plank  at  the  broadest  part  wherever  found ;  let  this  be 
caUed  B. 

(c)  From  the  length  the  breadth  extreme  is  deducted, 
the  remainder  being  the  "  length  for  tonnage."  This  length 
for  tonnage  is  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and  their  product 
by  half  the  breadth ;  the  result  divided  by  94  gives  the 
tonnage.     In  algebraical  language, 

(L  -  B)  X  B  X  |- 

Tonnage  (Thames  measurement)  = — ^ . 

As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  a  yacht  for  which  the 
length  (L)  is  102  feet ;  breadth  extreme  (B)  21  feet : 

Tonnage  (Thames    measure- j  ^  ^^^^  -  21)  x  21  x  -g- 
ment) f"^  94 

81x21x21       .Q^. 

= cTa o =  1^  tons. 

94  X  2 

The  modifications  of  the  B.O.M.  rule  are  not  of  any  great 
importance,  except  that  the  measurement  of  the  length 
along  the  deck,  instead  of  along  the  keel,  does  away  with 
any  motive  to  rake  the  stempost  excessively  in  order  to 
decrease  the  nominal  tonnage.  In  other  respects  the  ob- 
jections urged  above  to  the  B.O.M.  rule  apply  almost  with 
equal  force  here ;  but  there  is  one  important  exception. 
Yachts  are  measured  mainly  for  time  allowance  in  racing, 
and  the  owner  has  not  the  same  inducements  to  malform 
the  vessel  in  order  to  give  her  increased  carrying  power 
which  the  owner  of  the  cargo-carrying  vessel  had.  The 
yachtsman  seeks  to  secure  speed,  and  for  that  purpose  favours 
good  proportions.    Numerous  and  weighty  objections  have. 
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however,  been  raised  to  the  Thames  measurement,  and 
rarioQS  proposals  have  been  made  for  alternative  methods, 
bat  none  of  these  has  found  much  favour,  or  been  extensively 
adojTted. 

Displacement  tonnage  has  been  advocated  for  yacht^i,  but 
objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  lead  to  the  con- 
stroction  of  mere  racing  machines,  having  very  small  internal 
aooommodation,  as  compared  with  the  extreme  dimensions ; 
dso  Uiat  variations  in  the  amount  of  ballast  carried  at 
different  times  would  necessitate  variations  in  the  displace- 
m^t  for  the  same  yacht ;  while  many  owners  would  object 
to  having  their  yachts  measured  accurately,  fearing  that 
tiieir  forms  might  be  reproduced  or  improved  upon.  None 
of  these  objections,  except  perhaps  the  first,  appears  to  have 
any  great  weight ;  but  there  seems  no  present  probability 
of  displacement  tonnage  being  accepted  for  yachts. 

The  great  fault  of  the  Thames  measurement  is  undoubtedly 
the  retention  of  the  assumption  made  in  the  rule  for  B.O.M. 
tonnage,  that  the  depth  may  be  taken  as  half  the  breadth. 
Hence  have  arisen  proposals  to  substitute  either  the  maxi- 
mum draught  of  water  or  the  actual  depth  (from  deck  to 
keel)  for  the  haK-breadth  in  the  formula  given  above.  The 
Corinthian  and  New  Thames  Yacht  Clubs  have  adopted  a 
nile  differing  from  ordinary  Thames  measurement,  in  taking 
the  total  depth  up  to  the  top  of  the  covering  board,  but 
having  the  length  and  breadth  for  tonnage  measured  on  the 
old  plan.    By  this  rule, 

m               /.       1  .        L  X  B  X  depth 
Tonnage  of  yachts  = ^- — ^ — . 

The  divisor  (200)  makes  the  tonnage  approach  to  the 
older  measurement.  One  obvious  objection  to  the  Corinthian 
Clnb  measurement  is  that  owners  desiring  to  decrease  the 
nominal  tonnage  would  be  tempted  to  decrease  the  free- 
board, or  height  out  of  water,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
depth;  and  such  a  change  might  be  very  objectionable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  icial  depth  of 
the  yacht  into  the  formula  prevents  slight  differences  of 
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draught,  due  to  alterations  in  the  weights  carried,  from 
causing  changes  in  the  nominal  tonnage,  as  they  would 
do  if  the  actual  displacement  tonnages  were  employed. 
There  seems  no  weighty  objection,  however,  to  taking  the 
maximum  displacement  for  a  yacht  as  her  tonnage,  cmd 
neglecting  the  effects  of  comparatively  small  changes  of 
draught. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  settle  time  allowances  quite 
apart  from  '^  tonnage."  Their  tables  are  based  upon  the 
area  obtained  by  multiplying  the  extreme  length  of  the 
yacht  on  or  under  the  water-line  from  the  fore  side  of  the 
stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  sternpost  by  the  extreme  breadth 
wherever  found.  It  would  appear  to  be  assumed  in  this 
rule  that  the  power  to  carry  sail  varied  with  the  area 
obtained  by  multiplying  these  two  dimensions ;  but  this  is 
only  an  approximate  rule,  the  true  law  for  sail-carrying 
power  depending  upon  more  complex  conditions,  not  now 
to  be  discussed.  This  rule  is  said  to  have  given  satisfaction 
in  New  York,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  here. 

Summing  up  these  different  rules  for  yacht  measurement, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  plan  yet  proposed  is  free  from 
objection  ;  the  two  most  trustworthy  methods  appear 
to  be  "  displacement  tonnage "  and  "  register  tonnage.** 
All  yachts  are  measured  for  their  register  tonnage,  under 
the  law  of  1854,  just  as  other  ships  are  measured ;  but  no 
use  is  made  of  the  measurement  in  racin^^.  With  certain 
limitations  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  sides  in  yachts,  the 
register  tonnage  might  be  made  to  give  a  very  fair 
approximation  to  a  constant  fraction  of  the  total  bulk, 
measured  to  the  outside  of  the  skin  and  the  top  of  the 
planking  of  the  upper  deck.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
Corinthian  Club  rule,  there  would  be  an  inducement 
to  decrease  freeboard  in  order  to  diminish  the  tonnage; 
whereas  with  displacement  tonnage  there  would  be  no  such 
inducement. 

Turning  to  register  tonnagey  the  legal  measurement  for 
Bntish  merchant  ships  since  1854,  one  finds  a  method 
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resting  upon  a  scientific  basis,  not  easily  evaded  by  persons 
desirons  of  making  the  nominal  tonnage  of  their  ships  small, 
and  generally  commending  itself  after  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience.  Many  other  nations  have  adopted  the 
same  or  very  similar  laws ;  Grermany,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States  among  the  number ;  and 
the  Suez  Canal  tariff  is  based  upon  the  same  method  of 
measurement.  Begister  tonnage  was  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Moorsom,  who  had  most  to  do  with  its  introduction : — 
•*  It  is  simply  the  internal  capacity  of  the  hold  of  the  ship 
"  in  cubic  feet,  with  any  additional  spaces  built  on  deck, 

**  divided  by  one  hundred The  nominal  ton  of  the 

**  present  law  consists  simply  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet." 
The  tonnage  of  a  merchant  ship  is  usually  stated  both  as 
**  gross  "  and  "  nett."  "  Gross  "  tonnage  expresses  (in  tons 
of  100  cubic  feet)  the  total  internal  capacity  of  the  ship, 
together  with  that  of  any  closed-in  spaces,  such  as  deck- 
houses, &c.,  erected  upon  the  deck,  for  purposes  of  ac- 
commodation or  stowage.  "  Nett "  tonnage  is  intended  to 
express  in  the  same  units  the  cubical  content  of  the  space 
actually  available  for  remunerative  service,  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  or  stowage  of  cargo ;  it  is  sometimes  styled  the 
"  register  "  tonnage.  In  calculating  the  tonnage,  the  surveyors 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  take  certain  measurements  in  the 
interior  of  the  ship,  if  that  is  accessible,  the  number  and 
position  of  these  measurements  being  settled  by  the  tonnage 
law,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  being  suffi- 
ciently close  to  one  another,  to  prevent  unfair  decrease  of  the 
tonnage  by  local  thickening  of  the  inside  lining,  or  any 
such  devices.  These  measurements  are  made  the  basis 
of  a  calculation  very  similar  in  character  to  that  by  which 
the  displacement  of  a  ship  is  estimated  by  the  naval 
architect ;  and  so  an  exceedingly  close  approximation  is 
made  to  the  internal  capacity  below  the  tonnage  deck. 
To  this  is  added  the  space  between  decks,  and  the 
closed-in  spaces  (if  any),  the  final  result  being  the  gross 
tonnage. 

E  2 
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In  some  cases  the  holds  of  ships  cannot  be  cleared  for 
purposes  of  measurement,  and  then  the  gross  tonnage  under 
the  deck  is  estimated  as  follows.  The  length  is  taken  at  the 
upper  deck  from  the  fore  point  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stem 
to  the  after  point  of  the  rabbet  of  the  post.  The  extreme 
breadth  of  the  ship  is  also  taken,  and  a  chain  is  passed  under 
her  at  this  place,  in  order  to  determine  the  girth  of  the  ship, 
as  high  up  as  the  upper  deck.  The  formulae  now  employed 
by  the  surveyors  in  calculating  the  approximate  tonnage  by 
rule  2  are : — * 


(1)   For    wood  and 
composite  ships  • 


17     /Girth + Breadth V      x^  ^u 
iOuOo( 2 )    ^^^^- 


/o\T?     •         k-                18     /Girth + Breadth  V      t     ^i. 
(2)  For  iron  ships  .   =jQQQQf ^ j    X  Length. 

But  these  rules  are  only  used  when  internal  measurement  is 
either  very  inconvenient  or  impracticable. 

In  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  rule  2  was  stated 
as  follows.  The  length  was  taken  on  the  upper  deck 
between  the  outside  of  the  outer  plank  at  the  stem  and  the 
after  side  of  the  stempost,  deducting  from  this  the  distance 
from  the  after  side  of  the  stempost  and  the  rabbet  of  the 
stempost  at  the  point  where  the  counter  plank  crossed  it. 
The  girth  and  breadth  extreme  were  taken  as  described 
above ;  and  the  formulae  for  the  gross  tonnage  were : — 

T?           ^    u-                    18     /Girth+BreadthV      t     «^u 
For  wood  ships  .  .  .  =  j^^^^  / X^ \    x  Length. 

-c     .         ,  .                      21     /Girth+BreadthV      r     ^. 
For  iron  ships ....  ^^^q^^  (   -      - -g j    X  Length 

These  coefficients  were,  however,  exchanged  many  years  ago 
for  the  smaller  coefficients  given  above. 

Mr.  Moorsom  also  gave  the  following  approximate  rules 
for  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  in  terms 

•  See  an  able  article  on  "  Roister  Tonnage  in  Practice,**  in  Naval 
Scienee  for  1873. 
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of  their  principal  dimensions  in  a  paper  contributed 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects. 

Let  L  =  inside  length  on  upper  deck  from  plank  at  bow  to 

plank  at  stem ; 

B  =  inside  main  breadth  from  ceiling  to  ceiling ; 

D  =  inside  midship  depth  from  upper  deck  to  ceiling  at 
limber  strake. 

Then  the  register  tonnage  for  a  ship  in  the  under-mentioned 
classes  will  approximately  equal  —  —  x  the  decimal 

factor  opposite  the  class. 

Decimal 
factor. 

Sailing-ships  of  usual  form -  7 

Two-decked  .      .      .     .      '65 
Three-decked      .      .      .      -68 


Steam-vessels  and  clippers 


^    ,       j  Above  sixty  tons -5 

(  Small  vessels -45 

As  an  example  take  the  case  (from  the  Mercantile  Navy 
List)  of  a  steamer  for  which  L  =  137  feet ;  B  =  20  feet ; 
D  =  11  feet. 

Approximate  tonnage    = 1^^ x  '65=  195  tons. 

lUU 

Measured  tonnage =  199  tons. 

All  her  Majesty's  ships  are  now  measured  by  surveyors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  their  register  tonnage  is  recorded 
in  their  papers;  the  above  rules  may,  however,  prove  of 
some  service,  enabling  a  fair  approximation  to  the  tonnage 
to  be  rapidly  made  in  terms  of  dimensions  that  are  readily 
ascertainable. 

The  "  nett "  register  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  differs  very 
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little  from  the  "  gross  "  tonnage ;  the  only  deductions  being 
spaces  occupied  solely  by  the  crew,  provided  they  do 
not  fall  below  72  cubic  feet  per  man ;  cargo  must  not  be 
carried  in  any  such  spaces,  or  the  deductions  cease  to  be 
made.  In  steam-ships  farther  deductions  are  permitted  on 
account  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  machinery  and  coals, 
such  spaces  being  regarded  as  lost  to  the  cargo-carrying 
capacity  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore  not  remunerative.  The 
fundamental  principle,  that  nett  register  tonnage  (upon 
which  the  dues  are  estimated  for  any  ship)  shall  only  include 
spaces  used  for  cargo-carrying  or  passenger  accommodation, 
is  thus  maintained ;  but  the  fairness  of  making  any  such 
allowances  to  steamers,  or,  if  any,  how  great  allowances, 
lias  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  Act  of 
1854  is  still  in  force,  however,  although  confessedly  imper- 
fect, and  under  it  the  deductions  are  made  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  space  "  solely  occupied  by  and  necessary  for  the 
"  proper  working  of  the  boilers  and  machinery  "  is  measured 
(shaft  passages,  funnel  casings,  ventilation  trunks,  &c.,  being 
included  herein).  If  this  space  has  a  tonnage,  in  screw- 
steamers,  above  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  and 
under  20  per  cent.,  the  total  deduction  permitted,  for 
machinery  and  coal-space,  is  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage.  In  paddle-steamers,  if  the  measured  space  has 
a  tonnage  above  20  per  cent,  and  under  30  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  total  deduction  permitted  is 
37  per  cent.  This  is  the  first,  or  "percentage,"  method 
supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all  ordinary  steamers.  The 
second  method  is  applied  where  the  space  occupied  for  the 
machinery  is  either  unusually  large  or  small ;  the  space 
may  then  be  measured  (as  before),  and  the  total  deduction 
from  the  gross  tonnage  is  to  be  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  measured  space  in  paddle-steamers,  and  75  per 
cent,  in  screw-steamers.  These  additions  to  the  measured 
space  are  considered  to  allow  fairly  for  the  coal-stowage 
required  for  the  propulsion  of  the  ship.  Slight  variations, 
such  as  may  be  made   in   the   erections  on  deck,  might 
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suffice  to  throw  a  vessel  out  of  the  percentage  allowances, 
and  into  the  second  rule,  increasing  her  nett  register  tonnage 
considerably.  For  example,  a  screw-vessel  of  2000  tons 
gross  tonnage  may  be  supposed  to  have  machinery  space 
equivalent  to  265  tons  (26,500  cubic  feet),  or  13J  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage.  A  closed-in  poop  and  forecastle  are 
added,  increasing  the  gross  tonnage  to  2080  tons,  13  per 
cent  of  which  would  be  270  tons.  The  machinery  space 
would  then  be  5  tons  below  the  lower  limit  for  the  percentage 
method,  and  the  rule  might  be  had  recourse  to  which  allows 
a  total  deduction  of  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  measured 
space.  So  the  ship  in  her  two  conditions  would  stand  as 
follows : — 

L  Without  poop  and  forecastle —  Tons. 

Gross  tonnage 2000 

Deduction  for  machinery  and  coals,  -ff^  x  2000  tons     .         640 

Nett  tonnage 1360 

n.  With  poop  and  forecastle — 

Gross  tonnage 2080 

Deduction  for  machinery  and  coals,  If  x  265  tons  .     .        464 

Nett  tonnage 1616 

The  addition  of  the  poop  and  forecastle  only  adds  80  tons 
to  the  real  cargo-carrying  space  of  the  ship;  but  by  the 
operation  of  the  tonnage  law  the  change  might  increase  the 
nett  register  tonnage  by  no  less  than  256  tons.  A  system 
which  may  give  rise  to  such  anomalous  results  must 
obviously  be  open  to  objection;  the  real  cause  of  the 
difficulty  being  found  in  the  hard  and  fast  limits  within 
which  the  percentage  rule  is  applied.  For  although  the 
Act  of  1854  gave  power  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
percentage  method,  with  the  consent  of  the  government 
officers  and  the  owner,  we  are  assured  on  good  authority 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  seldom  agrees  to  give  the  per- 
centage allowance  where  the  machinery  space  is  less  than 
13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
Ordinary  ocean-going  steamers  will  usually  be  found  to 
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have  a  nett  register  tonnage  about  33  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  their  gross  tonnage.  Take  for  example  the  following 
large  steamers : — 


Ships. 

Gross  Tonnage. 

Nett  Tonnage. 

City  of  Berlin 

Britannic 

City  of  Montreal  . 

Baytian 

Holland 

Abyssinia  ..... 
Palmyra 

Tons. 
5491 
5004 
4451 
2336 
3847 
3376 
2044 

Tons. 
2957 
3152 
3027 
1490 
2462 
2159 
1390 

The  Mercantile  ZSavy  List  furnishes  extensive  informa- 
tion of  a  similar  character  for  all  classes  of  steamers.  In 
vessels  with  very  great  engine-power,  such  as  tugs  or  fast 
packet-boats,  the  deductions  from  the  gross  tonnage  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1854:  reach  a  very  high  percentage. 
Instances  are  on  record,  for  example,  where  tugs  of  con- 
siderable gross  tonnage  have  by  these  deductions  been  made 
to  have  practically  no  nett  tonnage.  The  well-known  Clyde 
steamer  lona^  which  has  a  great  reputation  for  speed,  has 
a  gross  tonnage  of  393  tons,  and  a  nett  tonnage  of  113  tons 
— only  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  A  similar 
case  is  foimd  in  the  Holyhead  packets ;  the  Connatcffhty  for 
instance,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  1412  tons,  and  a  nett 
tonnage  of  450  tons,  or  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
Such  excessive  reductions  have  been  much  objected  to, 
and  in  vessels  like  the  Connaught,  for  example,  built  for 
short  passages,  and  consequently  requiring  but  a  small 
coal  supply,  an  obvious  absurdity  is  involved  in  allowing 
75  per  cent,  on  tlie  measured  machinery  space  as  the  coal 
space.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Code  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1871,  but  not  proceeded  with,  proposed  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  which  has  been  much  commended, 
and  which  may  be  considered  to  fairly  represent  official 
i.'xperic^nce  up  to  that  time.  The  deduction  for  engine  and 
roal  space  by  this  code  would  never  be  permitted  to  exceed 
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50  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage,  except  in  tugs.  Accurate 
measurements  were  to  be  made  of  the  coaiAywriker^y  as  well 
as  of  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  funnel  casings,  shaft  pass- 
im &C.;  and  the  total  tonnage  corresponding  to  the 
spaces  measured  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage. 
This  plan  would  probably  answer  admirably  in  the  case  of 
ships  with  permanent  coal-bunkers ;  but  many  cargo-carry- 
ing steamers  are  constructed  with  shifting  coal-bunker  bulk- 
heads; the  space  assigned  to  the  coal  varying  with  the 
qoantity  required  to  be  carried  for  the  particular  voyages, 
and  the  space  sometimes^  included  in,  and  at  others  excluded 
from,  the  bunkers  being  unavailable  or  available  for  cargo 
rtowage.  Since  the  nett  register  tonnage  cannot  be  allowed 
to  Tary  with  the  coal  space,  some  modification  of  the  rule 
voold  be  necessary  for  such  cases. 

The  so  called  "  Danube  rule  "  for  tonnage  is  based  upon 
the  Englbh  tonnage  law  of  1854,  the  allowance  for  coal  and 
machinery  being  50  per  cent,  above  the  measured  space 
assigned  to  machinery  in  paddle-steamers,  and  75  per  cent, 
in  screw-steamers. 

The  tariff  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  also  based  upon  the 
English  tonnage  law  of  1854,  together  with  the  modifica- 
tions proposed  in  the  Code  of  1871  as  to  coal  space.  Ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy  now  make  such  great  use  of  the  canal 
that  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  the  method  of  mesisure- 
ment  for  the  "  nett  tonnage "  upon  which  the  dues  are 
charged.  The  spaces  measured  for  the  gross  tonnage  in  all 
ships  are : — Space  under  the  tonnage  deck ;  space  or  spaces 
between  tonnage  deck  and  uppermost  deck ;  all  covered  or 
closed-in  spaces^  such  as  poop,  forecastle,  oflBcers'  cabins, 
galleys,  cook-houses,  deck-houses,  wheel-houses,  and  other 
iiiclosed  or  covered-in  spaces  employed  for  working  the  ship. 
The  deductions  permitted  in  all  ships  are : — Berthing  accom- 
nu)dation  for  the  crew  in  forecastle  and  elsewhere — not 
including  8j)ace8  for  stewards  and  passengers'  servants; 
berthing  accommodation  for  the  officers,  except  the  captain ; 
galleys,  cook-houses,  &c.,  used  exclusively   for  the  crew; 
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covered  and  closed-m  spaces  above  the  uppennost  deck 
employed  for  working  the  ship.  In  none  of  these  spaces 
must  cargo  be  carried  or  passengers  berthed,  and  the  total 
deduction  under  all  these  heads  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  tonnage.  In  steamers  with  fixed  coal-bunkers 
the  rule  of  the  English  code  may  be  followed,  or  the  owners 
may  choose  to  have  their  vessels  measured  by  the  Danube 
rule.  Vessels  with  shifting  bunkers  would  be  measured  by 
the  Danube  rule.  In  no  case,  except  in  tugs,  must  the 
deduction  for  the  propelling  power  exceed  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  tonnage;  so  that  the  minimum  tonnage  upon 
which  a  vessel  can  pay  dues  in  passing  through  the  canal  is 
45  per  cent,  of  her  gross  tonnaga  The  smaller  classes  of 
war-ships,  up  to  corvettes,  would  approach  this  lower  limit 
most  closely;  frigates,  troop-ships,  and  high-sided  vessels 
may  have  nett  tonnages  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnages. 

Since  the  gross  register  tonnage  of  a  ship  represents  her 
internal  capacity,  while  the  sum  of  her  displacement  and 
reserve  of  buoyancy  represent  her  total  outside  bulk,  there 
will  necessarily  exist  a  certain  ratio  between  the  gross  tonnage 
and  the  displacement  in  ships  having  the  same  proportionate 
reserve  of  buoyancy  and  the  same  proportionate  thickness 
of  sides  and  decks.  In  different  classes  considerable  dif- 
ferences must  exist  in  the  ratio  of  gross  tonnage  to  displace- 
ment, since  there  are  very  wide  divergencies  in  the  reserves 
of  buoyancy  and  the  methods  of  construction.  It  may, 
however,  be  worth  notice  that  in  ocean-going  steamers,  both 
mercantile  and  fighting,  the  displacement  (in  tons),  when 
fully  laden,  may  be  expected  to  lie  between  once  and  a  half 
and  twice  the  gross  tonnage ;  and  the  mean  of  these  ratios 
(If  time)  will  give  a  fair  approximation  to  the  load  dis- 
placement in  most  cases. 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  following  practical  rule,  given 
by  Mr.  Moorsom  : — "  To  ascertain  approximately  the  dead- 
'^  weight  cargo  which  a  ship  can  safely  carry  on  an  average 
*'  length  of  voyage,  deduct  the  tonnage  of  the  spaces  appro- 
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''priated  to  passenger  accommodation  from  the  nett  register 
''tonnage,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  factor  1^/' 
This  role  is  based  on  experience,  about  67  cubic  feet  being 
tlie  ETeiage  space  required  for  each  ton-weight  of  cargo 
carried,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  provisions  and 
stores  needed  on  a  yoyage  of  average  length. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  freight  tonnage.    Merchants 

and  shipowners  make  considerable  use  of  this  measure- 

iient)  although  it  has  no  legal  authority ;  it  is  also  used 

in  the  Admiralty  service  in  connection  with  store-ships  and 

yard-craft.    A  freight-ton,  or  "  unit  of  measurement  cargo," 

aimply  means  40  cubic  feet  of  space  available  for  cargo,  and 

is  therefore  two-fifths  of  a  register  ton.    Mr.  Moorsom  says 

that  for  an  average  length  of  voyage    the  nett  register 

tcnmage  less   the  tonnage  of  the  passenger  space,  when 

multiplied  by  the  factor  1|,  will  give  a  fair  approximation 

to  the  freight-tons  for  cargo  stowage.    This  rule  has  the 

same  basis  as  that  for  dead-weight  cargo  given  above.    The 

freight-ton  is,  of  course,  a  purely  arbitrary  measure,  but  has 

a  definite  meaning,  and  is  of  service  in  the  stowage  of 

afiipa 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   STATICAL   STABILITY   OF   SHIPS. 

A  SHIP  floating  freely  and  at  rest  in  still  water  must  fulfil 
two  conditions :  first,  she  must  displace  a  weight  of  water 
equal  to  her  own  weight ;  second,  her  centre  of  gravity  must 
lie  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  volume  of  displacement,  or  "  centre  of  buoyancy."    In 
the  opening  chapter  the  truth  of  the  first  condition  was 
established,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
surrounding  water  were  unchanged,  whether  the  cavity  of 
the  displacement  was  filled  by  the  ship  or  by  a  volume  of 
water  having  the  same  weight  as  the  ship.    When  the  ship 
occupies  the  cavity,  the  whole  of  her  weight  may  be  supposed 
to  be  concentrated  at  her  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  act 
veilically  downwards.     When  the  cavity  is  filled  with  water, 
its  weight  may  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the   volume  occupied  (i.  e.  at  the  centre  of 
buoyancy),  and  to  act  vertically  downwards  ;  the  downward 
pressure  must  necessarily  be  balanced  by  the  equal  upward 
pressures,  or  "  buoyancy,"  of  the  surrounding  water ;  there- 
lore  these  upward   pressures  must  have  a  resultant  also 
passing  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy.    In  Fig.  28,  a  ship 
is  represented  (in   profile  and  transverse  section)  floating 
freely  and  at  rest  in  still  water.    Her  total  weight  may  be 
supposed  to  act  vertically  downward  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  ;  the  buoyancy  acting  vertically  upwards  through 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  B.     If  (as  in  the  diagram)  the  line 
joining  the  centres  G  and  B  is  vertical,  it  obviously  repre- 
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sents  the  common  line  of  action  of  the  weight  and  buoyancy, 
which  are  equal  and  opposite  vertical  forces ;  in  that  case 
the  ship  is  subject  to  no  disturbing  forces,  and  remains  at 
rest,  the  horizontal  fluid  pressures  which  act  upon  her  being 
balanced  amongst  themselves.  But  if  (as  represented  in 
Fig.  29)  the  centres  G  and  B  are  not  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  of  the  weight  and  buoy- 
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ancy  do  not  balance  each  other,  but  form  a  "mechanical 
couple,"  tending  to  disturb  the  ship,  either  by  heeling  her 
or  by  p^ucing  change  of  trim.  If  U  =  total  weight  of  the 
ship  (in  tons),  and  GZ  =  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
parallel  lines  of  action  of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  (in  feet). 
Moment  of  couple  =  D  x  GZ  (foot-tons). 


If  the  vessel  is  left  free  to  move  from  this  position,  not 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  forces  other  than  the 
fluid  pressures,  she  will  either  heel  or  change  trim,  until  the 
consequent  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  displacement  brings 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  into  the  same  vertical  with  the  centre 
of  gravity  G.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  for  any  specified 
distribution  of  weights  in  a  ship,  supposing  no  change  of 
place  in  those   weights  to  accompany  her  transverse   or 
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longitudinal  inclinations,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  fiaei 
point  in  the  ahip^  the  position  of  which  may  be  correctly^ 
ascertained  by  calculation.  On  the  contrary,  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  varies  in  position  as  the  ship  is  inclined,  because 
the  form  of  the  displacement  changes.  Hence,  in  treating 
of  the  stability  of  ships,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  known,  and  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  for  the  volume  of  dis- 
placement corresponding  to  any  assigned  position  of  the  shipu 
The  value  of  the  "  arm  "  (GZ)  of  the  mechanical  couple 
formed  by  the  weight  and  buoyancy  can  then  be  determined. 
If  it  is  zero,  the  vessel  floats  freely  and  at  rest,  in  other 
words,  occupies  a  "  position  of  equilibrium ;"  if  the  arm  (GZ) 
has  a  certain  value,  the  moment  of  the  couple  (D  x  Gl^ 
measures  the  effort  of  the  ship  to  change  her  position  in 
order  to  reach  a  position  of  equilibrium.  In  this  latter  case 
the  vessel  can  only  be  retained  in  the  supposed  position 
(see  Fig.  29)  by  means  of  the  action  of  external  forces;  and 
if  her  volume  of  displacement  is  to  remain  the  same  as  when 
she  floats  freely,  these  external  forces  may  be  supposed  to 
act  along  horizontal  lines.  For  example,  a  ship  may  be 
sailing  at  a  steady  angle  of  heel,  and  the  resultant  pressure 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails  may  be  represented  by  the  pressure 
P  in  Fig.  29  (section)  acting  along  a  horizontal  line* 
When  the  vessel  has  attained  a  uniform  rate  of  drift  to 
leeward,  the  resistance  of  the  water  will  contribute  a  hori- 
zontal pressure,  P,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  wind-pressure ; 
and  if  d  be  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  of  action 
of  these  pressures,  we  have 

Moment  of  couple  formed  by   )        o  v.  ^  /p    x  x      \ 
,.      ^  ,  j.^  ^    }   =F  X  d  (foot-tons) ; 

horizontal  forces   ...    I  ^ 

which  moment  will  be  balanced  by  that  of  the  couple  formed 
by  the  weight  and  buoyancy.     Hence 

D  X  GZ  =  P  X  d, 

is  an  equation  enabling  one  to  ascertain  the  angle  of  steady 
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heel  for  a  particular  ship,  with  a  given  spread  of  sail,  and  a 
certain  force  of  wind. 

Supposing  a  ship,  when  floating  upright  and  at  rest,  to  be 
in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  common  case :  let 
her  be  inclined  through  a  very  small  angle  from  the  initial 
position  by  the  action  of  horizontal  forces.  If,  when  the 
inclining  forces  are  removed,  she  returns  toward  the  initial 
position,  she  is  said  to  have  been  in  stcihle  equHibrium  when 
upright ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  moves  further  away  from 
the  initial  position,  she  is  said  to  have  been  in  tmstable 
0guilQirivm  when  upright ;  if,  as  may  happen,  she  simply 
rests  in  the  slightly  inclined  position,  neither  tending  to 
return  to  the  upright  nor  to  move  from  it,  she  is  said  to  be 
in  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium.  This  last-named  con- 
dition has,  however,  .little  practical  interest  in  connection 
with  ships,  for  which  stability  and  instability' are  alone 
important.  A  well-designed  ship  floats  in  stable  equili- 
brium when  upright ;  but  many  ships,  when  floating  light, 
without  cargo  or  ballast,  are  in  unstable  equilibrium 
when  upright,  and  consequently  "loll  over"  to  one  side 
or  the  other  when  acted  upon  by  very  small  disturbing 
forces. 

The  statical  stability  of  a  ship  may  be  defined  as  the  efibrt 
which  she  makes  when  inclined  by  external  forces  acting 
horizontally,  and  held  steadily  at  that  inclination,  to  return 
towards  her  natural  position  of  equilibrium — the  upright — in 
which  she  rests  when  floating  freely.  This  effort,  as  explained 
above,  is  measured  by  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by 
the  weight  and  buoyancy.  Hence  we  may  write,  for  any 
angle  of  inclination, 

Moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  GZ. 

But  in  doing  so,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  all  ships,  when  large 
angles  of  inclination  are  attained,  the  line  of  action  of  the 
buoyancy,  instead  of  falling  to  the  right  of  G  (as  in  section. 
Fig.  29),  and  so  tending  to  restore  the  ship  to  the  up- 
right, will  fall  to  the  left  and  tend  to  upset  her  or  make 
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her  move  away  from  the  upright  position.     This  matter  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

Starting  from  the  upright,  a  ship  may  be  inclined  trans- 
versely, or  longitudinally,  or  in  any  "  skew  "  direction  lying 
between  the  two.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  consider 
transverse  and  longitudinal  inclinations  in  connection  with 
statical  stability ;  the  innumerable  possible  skew  inclinations 
being  easily  dealt  with  when  the  conditions  of  stability  for 
the  two  principal  inclinations  have  been  ascertained.  The 
minimum  stability  of  a  ship  corresponds  to  transverse  inclina- 
tions; the  maximum  %\Ah\\itYy  to  longitudinal  inclinations. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  changes  in  the  statical  stability  of  ships  as 
they  are  heeled  to  greater  and  greater  transverse  inclinations, 
especially  for  ships  which  have  masts  and  sails.  Longitudinal 
stability  is  less  important,  but  claims  some  notice,  especially 
as  regards  its  influence  on  changes  of  trim  and  pitching 
motions. 


FIQ.30. 


FIG.3t. 


Taking  first  transverse  inclinations,  let  them  be  supposed 
to  be  small ;  it  is  then  easy  to  estimate  the  statical  stability 
when  the  position  of  the  mstacentre  is  known.  For  our  present 
purpose  the  metacentre  may  be  defined,  with  sufficient 
exactitude,  as  the  intersection  (M  in  the  cross-section.  Pig.  30) 
of  the  line  of  action  (BM)  of  the  buoyancy  when  the  ship  is 
inclined  through  a  very  small  angle,  with  the  line  of  action 
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(BiGM)  of  the  buoyancy  when  the  ship  is  upright  and  at 
rest.  In  yessels  of  ordinary  form,  no  great  error  is  intro- 
duced by  supposing  that,  for  angles  of  inclination  between 
the  upright  and  10  or  15  degrees,  all  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
buoyancy  (such  as  BM)  pass  through  the  same  point  (M) — 
the  metacentre.  For  any  angle  of  incbnation  a  within  these 
limits  the  perpendicular  distance  (6Z)  of  the  line  of  action  of 
the  buoyancy  from  the  centre  of  gravity  is  determined  by — 

GZ  =  GM  sin  a. 
Moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  GM  sin  a. 

As  "an  ^example,  take  a  ship  weighing  6000  tons,  for  which 
the  distance  GM  =  3  feet,  and  suppose  her  to  be  steadily 
heeled  under  canvas  at  an  angle  of  9  degrees.    Then 

Moment  of  statical  stability  =  6000  tons  x  3  feet  x  sin  9** 
=  18,000  X  -1564=  2815  foot-tons. 

For  most  ships  the  angles  of  steady  heel  under  canvas  lie 
within  the  limits  for  which  the  metacentric  method  holds  ; 
and  consequently  this  method  may  be  used  in  estimating  the 
^^stifiEaess"  of  a  ship,  i.e.  her  power  to  resist  inclination  from 
the  upright  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  wind  on  her  sails. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  this  term  ''  stiffness  "  is  used  by  the 
naval  architect  in  a  sense  distinct  from  ''  steadiness."  A  stiff 
ship  is  one  which  opposes  great  resistance  to  inclination  from 
the  upright,  when  under  sail  or  acted  upon  by  some  external 
forces;  a  crank  ship  is  one  very  easily  inclined;  the  sea 
being  supposed  to  be  smooth  and  still.  A  steady  ship,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  waves 
in  a  seaway,  keeps  nearly  upright,  her  decks  not  departing 
far  from  the  horizontal.  Hereafter  it  will  be  shown  that  fre- 
quently the  stiffest  ships  are  the  least  steady^  while  crank  ships 
are  the  steadiest  in  a  seaway.  At  present  we  are  dealing 
only  with  still  water,  and  must  limit  our  remarks  to  stiffness. 
From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that,  so  far 
as  statical  stability  is  concerned,  and  within  the  limits  to 
which  the  metacentric  method  applies,  a  ship  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  pendulum,  having  its  point  of  suspension  at  the 
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metacentre  (M,  Fig.  30),  and  its  weight  concentrated  in  a 
"  bob "  at  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  Fig.  31  shows  such  a 
pendulmn,  inclined  to  an  angle  a.  The  weight  (D)  actipg 
downwards  produces  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  upright^ 
measured  by  the  moment  D  x  6M  sin  a,  which  is  identical 
with  the  expression  for  the  righting  moment  of  the  ship  at 
the  same  angle.  But  this  comparison  holds  only  while  the 
ship  and  the  pendulum  are  at  rest ;  as  soon  as  motion  begins, 
the  comparison  ceases  to  be  correct,  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  cases  has  led  some  writers  into 
serious  error. 

Changes  in  the  height  (GM)  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the 
stiffness  of  a  ship ;  in  fact,  the  stiffness  may  be  considered 
to  vary  with  this  height — usually  termed  the  "  metacentric 
height."  If  it  is  doubled,  the  stiffness  is  doubled ;  if  halved, 
the  stiffness  is  reduced  by  one-half,  and  so  on.  Care  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  taken  by  the  naval  architect,  in  designing  ships, 
to  seil^ure  a  metacentric  height  which  shall  give  sufficient 
stiffness,  without  sacrificing  steadiness  in  a  seaway.  In  ad- 
justing these  conflicting  claims,  experience  is  the  best  guide. 
The  following  tables  contain  particulars  of  the  metacentric 
heights  of  different  classes  of  war-vessels  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Navy  or  to  foreign  navies;  the  vessels  being  fully  laden. 


Ironclads. 


1.  Converted  frigates   (formerly    two-deckers);    Prince 

Consort  class  in  Royal  Navy,  and  earliest  French 
frigates  (GZotre  class) 

2.  Warrior  and  Minotaur  classes  in  Royal  Navy ;  Flandre 

class  in  French  navy 

3.  Recent  tjrpes  of  frigateis,  such  as  BeUerophony  Hercules^ 

or  Alexandra  in  Royal  Navy 

4.  Marengo  class  (last  completed)  in  French  navy     . 

5.  Alina  class  of  corvettes  in  French  navy     .... 

6.  Devastation  class  of  Royal  Navv 

7.  Qlatton  (low  freeboard  monitor) 

8.  Garde-o6tes  (Bilier  class),  French  navy     .... 

9.  American  type  of  monitor  {Miantonomoh) 


Metacentric 
Height  (GM> 


Feet. 
6    to7 

4    „  41 

2i  „  3i 

U  .,  2i 

3 

34  „  4 

AboatT 

„      7i 

,.    14 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  five  groups  in  this  table 
include  sailing  ironclads.  Experience  has  led  to  the  selection 
of  metacentric  heights  of  &om  3  to  4  feet  as  the  best  suited 
for  such  yessels,  taking  into  account  their  ordinary  spread 
of  canvas.  The  remaining  groups  comprehend  mastless 
ships,  in  which  the  greater  metacentric  heights  are  often 
unavoidable  with  the  forms  and  proportions  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  special  conditions  of  the  designs — such  as 
moderate  draught  in  association  with  thick  armour  and 
heavy  guns. 


Unarmoured  Ships. 


Metacentric 
Height  (GM). 


1.  Screw  line-of-battle  ships  Ttwo-deckers),  of  which  a  ) 

few  remain  in  the  French  and  Royal  navies  .     .  J 

2.  Screw  frigates  and  corvettes  of  the  old  types     . 

3.  Screw  frigates  of  new  type  and  very  high  speed,  such  \ 

as  Inconstant  class  of  Royal  Navy,  or  T'ourville  \ 
of  French  navy ) 

4.  Screw  corvettes  and  sloops  of  recent  desigu . 

5.  Smaller  classes  of  sea-going  vessels  .     .     <     .     . 

6.  Tugs  and  small  vessels,  not  sea-going    .... 


Feet. 

From  4i  to  6i 
n    4    „  6 


„    2i 


>i 


„    2i  „  3i 
,.    2i  „  3 

„   n  „  2 


When  the  consumable  stores  of  these  vessels^  armoured  and 
unarmoured,  are  removed,  the  metacentric  heights  are  com- 
monly about  one  foot  less  than  in  the  fuUy  laden  condition 
to  which  the  tables  refer.  For  merchant  ships,  correspond- 
ing particulars  are  not  on  record,  few  experiments  having 
been  made  to  determine  them;  moreover,  in  these  vessels 
variations  in  stowage  of  cargo  must  produce  considerable 
variations  in  the  metacentric  heights.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  recent  merchant  steamers,  having  extreme  pro- 
portions of  length  to  breadth,  have  metacentric  heights 
much  less  than  those  stated  above  for  war-ships. 

The  naval  architect  usually  has  far  greater  control  over 
the  vertical  position  of  the  metacentre  in  a  newly  designed 
ship  than  he  has  over  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  a  war- 
ship the  distribution  of  the  armour,  armament,  and  equipment 
are  settled  mainly  with  reference  to  fighting  eflSciency,  and 

F  2 
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this  distribution  chiefly  controls  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Merchant  ships  have  to  fulfil  specified 
conditions  as  to  draught,  freeboard,  and  carrying  power, 
besides  being  subject  to  variations  in  the  character  and 
stowage  of  the  cargoes;  and  these  variations  may  pro- 
duce considerable  changes  in  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  even  when  the  total  loads  carried  are 
identical  on  different  voyages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
position  of  the  metacentre  in  a  ship  depends  only  on  her 
form,  and  the  extent  to  which  she  is  immersed ;  it  is  quite 
independ^it  of  the  structural  arrangements  or  the  lading. 
Two  ships  of  identical  form,  inmiersed  to  the  same  extent, 
and  therefore  having  equal  displacements,  may  have  the 
equal  weights  carried  so  differently  disposed  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  one  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  in  the  other ;  but  the  metacentres  will  occupy  the  same 
position  in  both  vessels.  By  means  of  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  water-line  section  and  displacement,  in  the  proportions  of 
length  to  breadth,  or  in  draught  of  water,  the  designer  can, 
however,  associate  with  a  constant  total  weight,  or  displace- 
ment, very  various  vertical  positions  of  the  metacentre. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  metacentre  affords  a  ready 
means  of  determining  the  line  of  action  of  the  buoyancy 
for  any  inclined  position,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  for  deter- 
mining the  place  of  the  corresponding  centre  of  buoyancy. 
But  in  practice  the  position  of  the  metacentre  is  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  corresponding  to  the 
upright  position  of  the  ship.  The  distance  (B^M,  Fig.  30) 
is  given  by  the  formula,* 

Moment  of  inertia  of  water-line  area 


BiM  = 


Volume  of  displacement 


*  The ''moment  of  inertia*' of  an  inertia  is  to  be   calcalated.    The 

area  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  proof  of  the  formula  given  above 

products  of  each  element  of  that  area,  involves    mathematical   treatment 

by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  which  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
the  axis  about  which  the  moment  of 
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For  tiansYene  indinationsy  snch  as  we  are  now  considering^ 
the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  calculated  about  the  middle 
line  of  the  water-line  section ;  and  this  may  be  expressed  in 
tenns  of  the  length  (L)  and  breadth  extreme  (B)  of  that 
flection.    It  may  in  fact  be  written. 

Moment  of  inertia  =  K  x  L  x  B', 

where  E  is  a  quantity  ascertained  by  calculation  for  the 
particular  ship.  Since  the  cube  of  the  breadth  appears  in 
the  expression  for  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  only  the  first 
power  of  the  length,  any  increase  in  the  breadth  must 
be  most  influential  in  adding  to  the  value  of  the  height 
(BiH)  of  the  metacentre  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  box-shaped  vessel,  Fig.  10, 
page  18,  the  water-line  section  is  a  rectangle,  and  E  =  •^. 
Let  two  cases  be  taken ;  and  suppose  the  draught  of  water 
to  be  constant,  say  20  feet  In  the  first  case  suppose  L  == 
200 feet;  B  =  40  feet.  Then  displacement  D  =  200  x  40 
X  20  =s  160,000  cubic  feet. 

B  M --iJsiiM^iM!  -  6*  feet 
^'^ ""        160,000 ^  ^^^^' 

In  the  second  case,  suppose  the  breadth  to  be  made  50  feet, 
and  the  length  160  feet ;  then  the  displacement  will  be  the 
none  as  before.    But 

BM-Axl60x(50)»,^Q  5  feet 

In  both  these  cases,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  obviously 
at  mid-draught,  so  that  the  effect  of  changing  the  propor- 
tions of  length  to  breadth  in  the  manner  supposed  is  to 
DUike  a  difference  of  3J  feet  in  the  height  of  the  metacentre 
above  the  bottom  of  the  vessels. 

The  case  of  ship-shaped  forms  is  more  difficult ;  the  form 
of  athwartship  sections  varies  throughout  the  length,  and 
the  estimate  of  the  displacement  and  positions  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  and  metacentre  involves  lengthy  calculations. 
The  data  for  these  calculations  are  furnished  by  the  draw- 
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ings  of  a  ship.  The  process  cannot  now  be  described,  being 
too  technical.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  state  two 
simple  rules,  making  no  pretension  to  accuracy,  but  enabling 
the  positions  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  metacentre 
to  be  fixed  approximately. 

I.  For  the  approximate  depth  of  the  centre  of  buoyaucy 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  take  from  two-jifihs  to  nine- 
twentieths  of  the  mean  draught.  The  larger  coefficient  should 
be  used  for  ships  of  full  form. 

II.  For  the  coefficient  E  in  the  formula  for  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  water-line  area — or  plane  of  flotation — the 
following  approximate  values  may  be  taken  in  ordinary  types 
of  war-ships : — 

Length  =  four  beams  :  K  =  ^ ; 

Length  =  five  beams  :  K  =  ^^  ; 

Length  =  six    beams  :  K  =  ^^. 
The  length  and  beam  are  measured  at  the  load-line. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  values  of  K  may  vary  in 
diflerent  vessels,  having  the  same  ratio  of  length  to  extreme 
breadth.  Fineness  of  form  in  the  water-line  section  may  be 
adopted  to  decrease  the  resistance,  or  for  other  reasons ;  but 
its  effect  will  be  to  decrease  the  value  of  K,  and  in  some 
ships  having  a  length  of  four  beams  only,  K  is  in  this 
manner  made  as  small  as  for  vessels  six  beams  in  length 
with  the  ordinary  fulness  of  water-line.  When  fineness 
of  form  is  associated  with  great  proportionate  length,  K 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  ^;  but  this  is  an  uncommon 
case.  Fulness  of  form  at  the  water-line  has  of  course 
the  contrary  effect,  making  K  greater  than  it  is  ordi- 
narily in  vessels  of  the  same  proportions  of  length  to 
beam.  All  these  circumstances  require  consideration  in 
selecting  the  value  for  K  in  any  case. 

As  an  example,  take  her  Majesty's  ship  Iron  Duke,  for 
which  length  (L)  is  280  feet,  breadth  extreme  (B)  54  feet. 
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mean  draught  22  feet,  displacement  6000  tons.  Here  the 
length  equals  about  five  beams ;  and  E  should  about  equal 
^.    Hence 

Moment  of  inertia  of  water-       , ,   ^  oqa  ^  /ka\3 
linearea j=2^^<,  x280  x(54). 

Yolnme  of  displacement      .    » 6000  x  35. 
Height  of  metacentre  aboyej  _  11  x  280  x  (54)^  -  ii  .5  f    * 
centre  of  buoyancy  (BiM)  )     200  x  (5000  x  35  ""      *     ®®  * 
Also  (by  Rule  L)  approxi-') 

mate  depth  d:  centre  of  f     ^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  g.g  feet, 
buoyancy     below    water  I     ^ 
Bnrfcce j 

Hence  the  metacentre  should  be  situated  about  2*7  feet 
above  the  water  surface.  Exact  calculation  showed  it  to  be 
about  2*4  feet  aboye  the  water  surface  ;*  the  approximation 
being  close. 

Limited  space  prevents  any  other  example  being  given  ; 
but  it  wiU  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  example  how  to  pro- 
ceed generally  in  making  these  approximations  to  the  vertical 
position  of  the  metacentre  in  ships  of  war.  Such  approxima- 
tions could  not,  however,  be  trusted  to  take  the  place  of 
exact  calculations. 

Beverting  to  the  expression  for  the  height  of  the  meta- 
centre above  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  a  few  general  deductions 
nay  be  stated.  With  the  same  water-line  section,  but 
with  changes  in  the  under-water  form,  involving  changes  in 
the  displacement,  the  height  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  will  be  less  in  fud  ships  than  in  jine 
8hip8.  Ships  which  are  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length 
*nd  depth  have  great  metacentric  heights  (BiM),  and  vice 
^^f!na.  Shallow-draught  vessels,  of  considerable  beam  and 
length,  have  a  great  moment  of  inertia  of  the  load-line 
section  in  proportion  to  the  displacement,  and  in  them  the 


•  See  page  252  of  appendix  to  report  of  Committee  on  Designs  for 
Ships  of  War. 
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metacentre  commonly  lies  high  above  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy ;  but  so  also  does  the  centre  of  gravity,  because  these 
vessels  generally  have  abnormal  freeboard  in  proportion  to 
draught.  As  ships  of  ordinary  form  become  more  deeply 
immersed,  they  lose  in  the  ratio  which  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  load-line  section — or  plane  of  flotation — bears 
to  the  volume  of  displacement,  and  the  metacentre  usually 
falls  lower  in  the  vessel,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  foregoing  tables  of  metacentric  heights  furnish  iUus- 
trations  of  these  deductions,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  affects  the 
results  given  therein,  so  that  they  do  not  simply  represent 
the  effects  of  changes  in  form  and  proportions  on  the  position 
of  the  metacentre. 

The  following  are  examples  of  ships  which  are  very  broad 
in  proportion  to  their  length  and  depth,  and  which  have 
great  metacentric  heights : — 


Ships. 

Length. 

Breadth 
Extreme. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Metacentric 
Height(6M> 

MianUmomoh  (American) 
Cerbere  (French)  . 
Glatton  (English)       .      . 

Feet;  ins. 
250     6 
216    0 
245    0 

Feet  ins. 

52  10 

53  0 

54  0 

Feet    ins. 
14     0 
19     0 
19     0 

Feet. 

14-0 
7-6 
6-8 

The  converse  case  of  ships  which  are  long  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth,  and  which  have  low  metacentric  heights, 
is  illustrated  by  the — 


Ship. 

Length. 

Breadth 
Extreme. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Metacent-ric 
Height(GM>. 

Inconstant 

Feet    ins. 
337     0 

Feet    ins. 
50     3i 

Feet    ins. 
23  lOi 

Feet. 
2-8* 

*  This  metacentric  height  was 
ohtained  by  placing  180  tons  of 
ballast  on  board  in  order  to  make 
the    vessel    stifler    imder  canvas; 


without  the  ballast  the  metacentric 
height  would  probably  be  about  2i 
feet. 
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Moderate  proportions^  snch  as  are  now  common  in  the 
inmclad  ships  of  the  Navy,  are  usually  associated  with 
moderate  metacentric  heights ;  as  examples  take — 


Ships. 

Length. 

Breadth 
Extreme. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Metacentric 
Height  (GM). 

S^     :t  English 
Ftandre  daas  .  i   i?—-.!. 

Feet    ins. 
325    0 
300    0 
262    0 
230    0 

Feet    ins. 
69     0 
66    1 
55    9 
46    3 

Feet    ins. 
25     0 

24  8h 

25  3 
21    3 

Feet 
2-7 
3-3 
4-4   .^ 
3-6 

Bat  such  moderate  proportions^  associated  with  a  high 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  or  deep  draught,  may  giye 
rise  to  a  small  metacentric  height,  as  in  the — 


Ships. 

Length. 

Breadth 
Extreme. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Metacentric 
Height  (GM). 

Monarch  (English)     .     . 
Eiehdieu  (French)     . 

Feet   ins. 
330    0 
322    0 

Feet    ins. 
57     6 
67     2 

Feet    ins. 

24    li 
26     3 

Feet. 
2-4 
1-6 

ConYerBely,  moderate  proportions  associated  with  a  low  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  cause  great  metacentric 
height  as  in  the  converted  ironclads. 


Ships. 

Length. 

Breadth 
Extreme. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Metacentric 
Height(GM). 

Prince  CmaoH  (English) 
Ofoirc  (French)   .     .      . 

Feet    ins. 
273     0 
255    0 

Feet    ins. 
58     5 
56    9 

Feet    Ins. 
25    6 
25    6 

Feet. 
6-0 
7-0 

Similarly,  great  length  in  proportion  to  beam  may,  by  means 
rf  fineness  of  form  or  a  low  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
be  associated  with  a  good  metacentric  height,  as  in  th( 


Ships. 


Warrior 
Minciaur 


u^ 


Length. 


Feet  ins. 
380  0 
400    0 


Breadth 
Extreme. 


Feet    ins. 

58  4 

59  5 


Mean 
Draught. 


Feet  ins. 
26  5i 
26     8i 


Metacentric 
Height(GM). 


Feet. 

4-7 

3-9 
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The  practical  deduction  from  all  these  cases  is  therefore  that 
careful  consideration  is  needed  both  of  the  effect  of  changes 
in  form  and  proportions  upon  the  position  of  the  metacentre, 
and  of  changes  in  structural  arrangements  or  distribution  of 
weights  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  probable  metacentric 
height — measuring  the  "  stiffness  " — of  a  ship. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  metacentric 
method  of  estimating  stability,  it  may  again  be  stated  that 
the  metacentre  is  simply  a  fixed  point  through  which  the 
buoyancy  of  a  ship  may  be  supposed  to  act  for  all  angles  of 
inclination  up  to  10  degrees  or  15  degrees  in  vessels  of  ordi- 
nary form.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  metacentre 
may  be  taken  as  a  hypothetical  point  of  suspension  for  a 
ship  in  order  to  estimate  the  righting  moment  when  she  is 
steadily  heeled  to  any  angle  within  the  limitsnamed.  If  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  lies  helow  the  metacentre,  she 
tends  to  return  towards  the  upright  when  inclined  a  little 
from  it ;  that  is,  her  equilibrium  is  stable.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship  lies  cihove  the  metacentre,  she  tends  to 
move  away  from  the  upright  when  slightly  inclined ;  that  is, 
her  equilibrium  is  unstable.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  coin- 
cides with  the  metacentre,  and  the  ship  is  inclined  through 
a  small  angle,  she  will  have  no  tendency  to  move  on  either 
side  of  the  inclined  position,  and  her  equilibrium  is  indif-- 
ferervt.  The  metacentre,  therefore,  measures  the  height  to 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  raised,  without  rendering 
the  vessel  unstable  when  upright ;  and  it  was  this  property 
which  led  Bouguer,  the  great  French  writer  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  investigations  on  this  subject,  to  give  the  name^ 
metacentre,  to  the  point. 

For  vessels  of  unusual  form — as,  for  example,  the  monitor 
type  with  extremely  low  freeboard — the  metacentric  method 
cannot  be  trusted  for  such  considerable  inclination  as  in 
ordinary  types.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  forms 
for  which  the  metacentric  method  applies  to  even  greater 
inclinations,  or    even  for  all   possible  inclinations.     The 
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veD-knoini  cigar-ships  exemplify  the  last-named  condi- 
tioD.  All  tiansrerse  sections  of  these  ships  are  circles. 
Sqipose  Fig.  32  to  represent  the  section  containing 
tke  centre  of  bnoyancy  B  for  the  upright  position,  WL 
being  the  water-line.  Then  obvionsly  for  any  inclined 
fontion  (such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  33,  where  the  original 
wiier-Iine  is  marked  WiLi,  and  the  original  centre  of 
hojtiicy  Bi)  the  new  centre  of  bnoyancy  B  determines 
dttrertical  line  of  action  (BM)  of  the  buoyancy,  which  inter- 
nets the  original  vertical  (BiM)  in  the  centre  (M)  of  the 

FIG.33. 
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oosB-flection.  Hence,  if  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  shall 
bare  for  any  angle  of  inclination  a, 

Moment  of  statical  stability  s=  D  x  6M  sin  a. 

b  other  wordsy  the  cigar-ship  may  be  regarded  as  a  pendu- 
hm  turning  about  the  point  of  suspension  M  throughout  its 
tnasTerBe  inclinations,  instead  of  limiting  that  comparison 
to  15  degrees,  as  is  done  for  ordinary  ships. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a  wholly  submerged  or  sub- 
lurine  vessel  are  as  simple  as  those  of  the  cigar-ship. 
In  Fig.  34  a  cross-section  of  such  a  vessel  is  given ;  B  is  the 
cailre  of  bnoyancy,  and  for  a  position  of  equilibrium  B 
wd  the  centre  of  gravity  6  must  lie  in  the  same  vertical 
line.   When  this  condition  is  unfulfilled  (as  in  the  diagram), 
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the  weight  and  the  buoyancy  form  a  mechanical  couple,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  having  a  part  of  her  volame  aboye 
water.    For  the  submarine  vessel,  however,  inclination  pro- 
duces no  change  in  either 
^'^•^^  the  form  of  the  displace- 

ment  or  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy ; 
for  all  positions  the  buoy- 
ancy acts  upwards  through 
the  same  point  B,  and  the 
total  weight  downwards 
through  the  centre  of 
gravity  G.  Consequently 
stable  equilibrium  is  only 
possible  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  lies  (as  in  the 
diagram)  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ;  for  obviously,  if  G 
were  placed  vertically  above  B,  and  the  vessel  were  inclined 
ever  so  little,  no  position  of  rest  could  be  reached  until  G 
was  placed  vertically  below  B,  For  wholly  submerged 
vessels,  therefore,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  takes  the  place 
of  the  metacentre  in  vessels  partially  immersed,  and  for 
all  angles  of  inclination  (such  as  a). 

Moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  BG  sin  a. 

For  a  given  water-line,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  from 
the  drawings  of  a  ship  the  corresponding  displacement,  as 
well  as  the  positions  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  meta- 
centre. Direct  calculation  also  enables  the  naval  architect 
to  predict  within  very  narrow  limits  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  any  desired  meta- 
centric height  is  secured.  But  the  calculation  for  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  very  lengthy  and  laborious ;  and  when  a  ship  of 
the  Eoyal  Navy  is  completed,  especially  if  she  be  of  a  new 
type,  it  is  usually  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  by  means  of  an  vndining 
eocperiment^  which  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  ship  being  practically  complete — with  spars  on^nd, 
the  bilges  dry,  the  boilers  empty,  no  water  in  the  interior 
free  to  shift,  and  all  weights  on  board  well  secured  so  that 
they  may  not  fetch  away  when  she  is  inclined — is  allowed  to 
come  to  rest  in  still  water.  A  calm  day  is  desirable,  bnt  if 
there  be  any  wind,  the  ship  should  be  placed  head  or  stem 
to  it  aad  allowed  to  swing  free,  the  cables  being  so  led  that 
Aey  may  practically  haye  no  effect  in  resisting  the  inclina- 
tioD  of  the  ship.  For  the  purpose  of  producing  inclination, 
piles  of  ballast  are  usually  placed  on  the  deck  (see  W,  W, 
Fig.  35),  being  at  first  equally  distributed  on  either  side, 


FIG.35 


Imt  in  some  cases  the  guns  of  a  ship  haye  been  traversed 

from  [side  to  side  instead  of  using  ballast.    Two  or  three 

long  plnmb-linesyare  hung  in  the  hatchways,  and  by  means 

of  these  lines  the  inclinations  from  the  upright  are  noted. 

All  being  ready,  and  the  ship  at  rest,  the  positions  of  the 

plumb-lines  are  marked,  and  the  draught  of  water  is  taken. 

The  position^iOf  the    metacentre    corresponding   to    this 

dianght  can  then  be  ascertained  by  calculation  from  the 

drawings.    Next  a  known  weight  of  ballast  ( W,  Fig.  35)  is 

iDored  across  the  deck  through  a  known  distance.    The 

▼essel  becomes  inclined,  and  after  a  short  time  rests  almost 

iteadily  in  this  new  position,  in  other  words,  is  once  more  in 

ejuSibnum^  as  shown  in  Fig.  36.  Consequently,  for  this  new 

position,  the  metacentre  M  must  be  vertically  above  the  new 

centre  of  gravity  (6i) ;  for  obviously  the  shift  of  ballast  has 
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moved  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  ship  through  a 
certain  distance  GGi  parallel  to  the  deck,  and  it  is  this 
movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  that  produces  the  inclina- 
tion. Suppose  a  to  be  the  angle  of  inclination  noted  on  the 
plumb-lines  when  the  ballast  W  has  been  moved  through 
the  transverse  distance  d.  Then  (since  GGi  is  perpendicular 
to  GSI)  we  have, 

GGi=:GMtana;  or  GM  =  GGi  cot  a. 

And  if  GG  can  be  determined,  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  below  the  known  position  of  the  metacentre  can 
be  found,  and  the  true  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  ascertained  for  the  experimental  condition  of  the 
ship.  Any  subsequent  corrections  consequent  on  the  removal 
of  the  ballast,  addition  of  water  in  the  boilers,  or  other 
alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  ship  when  fiilly  equipped, 
can  be  easily  made. 

The  value  of  GGx  can  be  readily  estimated  by  means  of  a 
simple  calculation,  the  character  of  which  may  be  better 

seen  by  means  of  an 

w  FIQ  37.    ^  ^       illustration.    A  uni- 


J^  form  lever  (Pig.  37) 

PIQ39  is   loaded  with    two 


^  jf.  -|^  ^^       weights,  W,  placed  at 

^  A  d       h        ^  '      eq^  distances  from 

the  middle ;  it  will 
then  balance  upon  a  support  placed  at  the  middle  (G)  of 
the  length.  Now  let  one  of  the  weights  W  be  moved  to 
the  opposite  end  (as  in  Fig.  88)  through  a  distance  d. 
Obviously  the  point  about  which  the  lever  will  balance 
(that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  and  the  weights 
W)  will  no  longer  be  at  the  middle,  but  at  some  point 
(G„  Fig.  38)  to  the  right  of  the  middle.  If  D  be  the  total 
weight  of  the  lever  and  the  weights  it  carries,  by  the 
simplest  mechanical  principle  it  follows  that 

D  X  GG^  =  W .  d;  whence  GG^  =  ^'^. 
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Wbatistnie  in  this  simple  case  is  trae  also  for  the  8hTp;ihe 
line  G6i9  in  Fig.  36  Joining  the  old  and  new  positions  of  the 
centre  of  giavity,  must  be  parallel  to  the  deck-line,  across 
vhich  the  weight  W  is  moved,  and  the  aboye  expression  for 
66,  holds.    Hence,  since 

GM=:GG,  .  cota,whileGGi  =  ^^^, 

it  follows  that  w 

GM  =  -=r .  a  cot  a, 

an  equation  folly  determining  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gESTitj  G  in  relation  to  the  known  vertical  position  of  the 
metacentre  M,  ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  drawings. 
As  an  example,  suppose  a  ship  for  which  the  displace- 
ment (D)  is  4000  tons  to  have  60  tons  of  ballast  placed  upon 
her  deck,  30  tons  on  each  side.  When  the  30  tons  (W)  on 
Uie  port  side  is  moved  to  starboard  through  a  transverse 
distance  of  40  feet  ((2),  the  vessel  is  observed  to  rest  at  a 
steady  heel  of  7  degrees  from  her  original  position  of  rest. 
Then,  from  the  above  expression — 

GM  =  ^' .  d  cot  a  = -1^  X  40  X  cot  7° 
D  4000 

;   =j^x  8-144  =  2-43  feet 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  subdivide  the  ballast  on  each  side 
into  two  equal  piles,  and  to  make  four  observations  of  the 
inclinations  produced  by — 

(1)  Moving  one  pile  of  ballast  from  port  to  starboard  ; 

(2)  Moving  second  pile  of  baUast  from  port  to  starboard. 

These  two  piles  having  been  restored  to  their  original  places, 
the  plumb-lines  should  return  to  their  first  positions,  unless 
some  weights  other  than  the  ballast  have  shifted  during  the 
inclinations.  Then  two  other  inclinations  are  produced  and 
noted  by — 

(3)  Moving  one  pile  of  ballast  from  starboard  to  port ; 

(4)  Moving  second  pile  of  ballast  from  starboard  to  port. 

The  results  of  observations  (1)  and  (3),  (2)  =ind  (4),  should 
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agree  respectively  if  the  four  piles  of  ballast  are  of  equal 
weight,  and  if  the  distance  A  is  the  same  for  all ;  the  inclina- 
tions in  (2)  and  (4)  should  be  about  twice  those  in  (1)  and 
(3).  The  values  of  GM  are  deduced  from  each  experiment^ 
and  the  mean  of  the  values  is  taken  as  the  true  value  of  the 
metacentric  height  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  Thence 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  metacentric  height  for  the  vessel  in 
her  fuUy  equipped  sea-going  condition,  or  in  any  other 
assigned  condition. 

The  reason  for  great  caution  in  preventing  any  motion  of 
weights  on  board,  other  than  the  ballast,  during  the  in- 
clining experiment,  will  appear  &om  the  expression  given 
above  for  the  motion  (GGi)  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
moment  due  to  the  motion  of  the  ballast  W(2  is  comparatively 
small ;  in  the  above  example,  which  is  a  fair  one, 

Wd  =  30  tons  X  40  feet  =  1200  foot-tons, 
and 

Now,  if  other  weights,  and  particularly  free  water  in  the 
bilges,  shift  as  the  ship  inclines,  their  aggregate  moments 
may  bear  a  considerable  proportion  to  W  .  (2,  and  so  the 
estimated  value  of  GGi  may  be  less  than  the  true  ona  For 
example,  5  tons  of  water  free  to  shift  30  feet  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  would  have  a  moment  (5  x  30)  of  150  foot- 
tons,  or  no  less  than  on&^hth  that  of  the  ballast,  and  if 
its  effect  were  unobserved  through  carelessness,  the  motion 
of  the  ballast  would  be  credited  with  producing  an  in- 
clination about  one-eighth  greaJter  than  it  could  produce  if 
acting  alone.  In  the  foregoing  example,  if  such  an  error 
had  been  made,  instead  of  writing  Wd  =  1200  foot-tons,  it 
should  have  been  1200  +  150  =  1350  foot-tons ;  so  that  the 
metacentric  height  would  have  been — 

GM  =  ^  X  cot  7°  =  ?Jx  8-14=  2-75  feet. 
4000  80 

In  performing  inclining  experiments,  too  great  care  cannot, 
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therefore,  be  taken  to  ensure  that  no  other  weights  shall 
shift  than  those  made  nse  of  to  produce  the  inclinations. 

The  preceding  illustration  also  serves  to  indicate  how 
tiie  statical  stability  of  a  ship  is  decreased  by  the 
piefienoe  of  free  water  in  her  hold.  If  the  skin  of  the 
ihip  is  intacty  the  water  in  the  hold  may  be  treated  as  a 
lotd  carried  in  her  bilges,  and  its  motion  towards  the 
ode  to  which  the  ship  may  be  steadily  heeled  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  shift  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  that  direc- 
tiooy  and  to  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  stability.  When 
'shifting  isaigoes"  such  as  grain,  are  carried,  there  is  a 
omilar  tendency  to  produce  a  motion  of  the  centre  of 
grsrity  towards  the  leeward  side,  especially  if  the  ship  is 
fteadily  heeled  under  sail  for  a  considerable  time,  as  she 
might  be  in  the  region  of  the  trade  winds.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  inclining  forces  were  removed,  the  ship  would  obviously 
not  return  to  the  upright,  but  rest  in  an  inclined  position, 
det^mined  by  the  consideration  that  the  corresponding 
centre  of  buoyancy  shall  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  with 
the  shifted  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  At  present 
we  are  concerned  only  with  these  statical  conditions :  but 
fiee  water  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  rolling  in  a  seaway  is 
much  more  likely  to  cause  danger. 

Damage  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship  may  be  so  serious  as  to 
admit  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  hold,  and  to  leave 
tibem  in  free  communication  with  the  water  outside.  This 
condition  of  things  as  a  possible  cause  of  foundering  has 
already  been  discussed  at  length;*  it  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  effect  upon  the  statical  stability  of 
ft  ship  having  a  bilged  compartment.  Except  in  the  few 
CMS  where  watertight  decks  or  platforms  form  tops  to 
compartments,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bilged  compartment 
ceases  to  contribute  any  buoyant  water-line  area.  In  fact, 
taking  the  box-shaped  vessel  in  Fig.  11  (page  19)  as  an 
example,  the  effect  of  filling  the  compartment  is  to  reduce 


♦  See  Chapter  I.  pages  12-14. 
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the  original  water-line  area  by  the  area  {fg)  of  the  top  of 
the  compartment.     Now  it  ha^  been  explained  above  that 
the  vertical  position  of  the  metacentre  in  relation  to  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  depends  upon  the  form  and  area  of  the 
buoyant   wat«r-line,  or  plane  of   flotation;    any  decrease 
therefore  in  area  must  be  accompanied  by  a  conseqne&t 
decrease  in  the  height  of  the  metacentre  above  the  centre  of 
buoyancy.     Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deeper  immersion  of 
the  ship,  when  the  compartment  is  bilged,  leads  to  a  rise 
in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the  ship.     The 
difference  between  this  fall  of  the  metacentre  and  rise  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  measures  the  alteration  in  the  meta- 
centric height;  and,  for  angles  up  to  10  or  15  degrees  in 
ships  of  ordinary  form,  will  give  a  t^ir  measure  of  the  change 
of  stiffness  produced  by  filling  the  compartment.     In  some    \ 
eases  (and  almost  iuvariably  where  a  midship  compartment    j 
is  damaged)  the  stability  is  decreased ;  in  others  it  is  in-    i 
creased.     Without  an  ioTestigation  it  is  frequently  not  easy    \ 
to  determine  the  true  cbaracterof  the  change.   The  difference    i 
between  this  case  and  that  nhere  ^?ate^  in  the  hold  is  not  in    j 
free  communication  with  the  water  outside  lies  principally    ^ 
in  the  fact  that  with  a  damaged  bottom,  if  there  bo  no  hori- 
zontal watertight  partition  above  the  level  of  the  hole,  the    | 
water  in  the  bilged  compartment  always  maintains  the  same   ' 
level  as  that  of  the  water  outside  when  the  ship  is  held  j 
steadily  in  any  position.     Having,  therefore,  determined  by 
this  condition  how  much  water  will  enter  the  damaged  com- 
partment, if  we  then  conceive  the  bottom  to  be  made  good, 
and  the  compartment  to  contain  that  quantity  of  wat«r,  the 
statical  stability  of  tiie  sliip  may  be  estimated  at  any  angle 
of  inclination  to  which  the  metacentric  method  applies  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  explained  above  for  a  vessel  having  ftM 
water  in  the  hold  and  the  bottom  intact. 

When  other  than  statical  conditions  uome  into  »pot>tiflQ|-,i 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  ship  is  rolling  raja)"    "  -  " 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
contained  within  an  undamaged  skin 
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metacentre  relatively  to  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  while  the 
latter  point  rises,  owing  to  the  deeper  immersion,  the  final 
result  being  an  incTea»e  in  stifiGaess  as  compared  with  the 
undamaged  vessel. 

Longitudinal  bulkheads,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  14y 
page  26,  are  very  valuable  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  trans- 
verse stability  when  there  is  free  water  in  the  hold,  by 
limiting  the  transverse  shift  of  that  water  as  the  vessel 
becomes  inclined,  as  well  as  by  limiting  the  quantity  of 
water  admitted  by  damage  to  the  bottom.  When  ships  are 
rolling,  the  advantage  of  such  bulkheads  is  still  greater  than 
when  they  are  steadily  heeled,  as  the  bulkheads  prevent  the 
wash  of  water  from  side  to  side,  which  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  rolling  in  a  ship  with  no  similar  obstructions  to 
the  motion  of  the  water. 

Double-bottom  compartments  (such  as  those  described  in 
Figs.  20-25,  page  30)  are  commonly  used  for  water  ballast. 
The  spaces  below  the  watertight  longitudinals  (a.  Figs.  21- 
25)  at  the  bilges  are  generally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
arrangements  being  made  for  readily  filling  or  emptying 
these  spaces.  It  is  most  important  that  the  compartments 
used  for  water  ballast  should  bo  quite  full ;  otherwise,  some 
motion,  and  consequently  a  decreased  stability,  will  result 
as  the  ship  becomes  inclined.  When  so  filled,  the  weight 
of  water  ballast  in  the  compartments  may  be  treated  as  if 

it  were  solid  ballast,  not 

FIG  39. 


capable  of  any  shift,  in 
estimating  the  change  in 
the  stability  produced  by 
its  addition. 

A  ready  rule  for  esti- 
mating the  change  in  the 
metacentric  stability  or 
stifihess  of  a  ship  produced 
by  adding  or  removing 
weights,  of  which  the  ver- 
tical positions  are  known,  will  be  useful.     Suppose  Fig.  39 
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to  represent  a  case  where  weights  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  W  tons  have  been  put  on  board  a  ship,  with 
their  centre  of  gravity  A  feet  aboye  the  water-line  (WiLj) 
at  which  the  ship  floated  before  the  weights  were  added. 
Let  G  be  the  original  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  yessel,  and  M  the  metacentre  corresponding  to  the 
water-line  WiL^ ;  then,  if  D  be  her  displacement  to  that 
line,  her  stability  for  some  angle  a  within  the  limits  to 
which  the  metacentric  method  applies  will  have  been 

Moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  6M  sin  a. 

The  addition  of  the  weights  W  will  increase  the  immersion  of 
the  ship  by  a  certain  amount,  which  can  be  estimated  by  the 
method  of  '^  tons  per  inch  "  explained  in  Chapter  I.  It  may 
be  assumed,  howeyer,  that  commonly  the  weights  added 
are  comparatiyely  so  small  that  their  addition  will  only 
immerse  the  yessel  a  few  inches;  and  consequently  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  those  weights  may  be  fixed  relatively  to 
the  original  water-line  WiLj.*  Their  moment  about  WiLj 
will  be  =  W  X  A  foot-tons ;  and  then  the  expression  for  the 
statical  stability  at  the  angle  a  will  become  altered  by  the 
addition  of  the  weights  to 

L  Moment  of  statical  stability  =  (D  x  GM  —  W  x  ft)  sin  a. 

Had  the  weights  W  been  placed  with  their  centre  of  gravity 
at  a  distance  h  helow  WiL^,.  the  stability  would  have  been 
inereaaed  by  the  amount  WA  sin  a,  and 

n.  Moment  of  statical  stability = (D  x  6M-f- W  x  h)  sin  a. 

ConTcrsely,  if  weights  are  removed  from  above  the  water-line 
W,Li  (say,  W  tons  at  a  height  h  feet),  the  stability  of  a  ship 
18  inereated  by  the  change,  and  for  an  angle  a 

UL  Moment  of  statical  stability  =  (D  x  GM+ W  x  h)  sin  a. 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  distance  h  zone  of  displacement  lying  between 

iboaJd  be  measured  in  most  cases,  that  water-line  and  WL.     In  some 

not  from  the  water-line  WiLi,  but  cases,  h  should  be  measured  from 

from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  the  metacentre. 
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Whereas,  if  the  same  weights  are  remoyed  from  an  equal 
distance  hdow  WL,  the  stability  is  decreased  ;  and 

IV.  Moment  of  statical  stability  =  (D  x  6M  -  W  x  A)  sin  a. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  ship  of  6000  tons  displacement, 
with  a  metacentric  height  (GM)  of  3^  feet,  to  haye 
additional  guns,  weighing  50  tons,  placed  on  her  upper 
deck,  their  common  centre  of  grayity  being  18  feet  aboye 
water.    Rule  I.  applies,  and  we  haye,  for  an  angle  a, 

Original  moment  of  statical 


stability 


=  6000  tons  X  3|-  feet  x  sina 

=  19,500  (foot-tons)  x  sin  a. 

Moment  of  statical  stability  | 

after  the   addition   of  the  I  =  (19,500  -  50  x  18)  sin  a 

weights I 

=  18,600  (foot-tpns)  x  sin  a. 

Suppose  the  same  ship  to  haye  100  tons  of  water  ballast 
added,  instead  of  the  guns,  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the 
ballast  being  16  feet  below  the  water-line.  Then  Rule  II. 
applies,  and  the  stability  is  increased,  becoming  for  angle  a 

Altered  moment    of   statical 


stability 


=  (19,500  + 100  X  16)  sin  a 

=  21,100  (foot-tons)  X  sin  a. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  giye  illustrations  of  the  remaining  rules 
for  the  remoyal  of  weights. 

When  the  yertical  positions  of  weights  already  on  board 
a  ship  are  changed,  the  result  is  simply  a  change  in  the 
position  in  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the  ship ;  for  obyiously 
the  displacement  and  position  of  the  metacentre  remain 
unaltered,  since  there  is  no  addition  or  remoyal  of  weights. 
The  shift  of  the  centre  of  grayity  can  be  readily  estimated 
by  the  rule  already  giyen  (on  page  78).  Suppose  the  total 
weight  moyed  to  be  w,  and  the  distance  through  which  it 
has  been  raised  or  lowered  to  be  A,  then,  if  GG^  be  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  centre  of  grayity, 

ri/N        w  .  h 
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where  D  is  the  total  displacement  of  the  ship.  If  GM  was 
the  original  height  of  the  metacentre  above  the  centre  of 
gravity,  for  an  angle  a  within  the  limits  to  which  the  meta- 
centric method  applies. 

Original  moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  GM  x  sin  a. 
Altered  moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  (GM  ±  GGj)  sin  a. 

The  alteration  is  an  increase  when  the  weights  are  lowered  ; 
a  decrease  when  the  weights  are  raised.  As  an  example, 
take  the  ship  previonsly  nsed ;  and  suppose  spars,  &c.,  weigh- 
ing together  10  tons,  to  bo  lowered  70  feet.    Then 

GGi  (fall  of  centre  of  gravity)  =  -g^  =  gg  foot. 

Original  moment  of  statical       -  ^  ^^^  i»    .  x 
"f ,  .|.^  /     1.  i.     \  =  19,500  foot-tons  x  sm  a. 

stability  (as  before)      •     .  | 

Altered  moment   of  staticall     gooO /^(S^+.I'l  sin  a 
stability )  V     ^60/ 

=  20,200  foot-tons  x  sin  a. 

These  constitate  the  most  important  practical  applications 
of  the  metacentric  method  to  the  stability  of  ships  inclined 
transversely.  Attention  must  next  be  turned  to  longitudinal 
inclinations,  or  changes  of  trim. 

The  process  by  which  the  naval  architect  estimates 
dianges  of  trim  produced  by  moving  weights  already  on 
board  a  ship  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  inclining 
experiment  described  above ;  only  in  this  case  he  makes  use 
of  a  metacentre  for  longitudinal  inclinations  (or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  the  **  longitudinal  metacentre ''),  instead  of 
ike  transverse  metacentre  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
concerned.  The  definition  of  the  metacentre  already  given 
for  transverse  inclinations  is,  in  feict,  quite  as  applicable 
to  inclinations  in  any  other  direction,  longitudinal  or  skew ; 
bnt  it  has  already  been  explained  that,  as  the  transverse 
stability  of  a  ship  is  her  minimum,  while  the  longitu- 
dinal stability  is  her  maximum,  only  these  two  need  be 
considered. 
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The  contrast  between  transverse  and  longitudinal  stability 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the  statement  that^  whereas 
the  '^  metacentric  height ''  for  transverse  inclinations  varies 
from  2  to  14  feet,  the  corresponding  height  for  longitudinal 
inclinations  usually  approximates  to  equality  with  the  length 
of  the  ship,  in  some  classes  exceeding  it  by  20  or  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  others  falling  below  the  length  by  10  or  15 
per  cent.  The  Warriory  for  example,  has  a  longitudinal 
metacentric  height  of  about  475  feet  against  a  transverse 
metacentric  height  of  4*7  feet.  To  incline  her  10  degrees 
longitudinally  would  require  a  moment  one  hundred  times 
as  great  as  would  produce  an  equal  inclination  transversely. 
Or,  to  state  the  contrast  differently,  the  moment  which 
would  hold  the  ship  to  a  steady  heel  of  10  degrees  would 
only  incline  her  longitudinally  about  -^  degree,  equivalent 
to  a  change  of  trim  of  6  or  8  inches  on  a  length  of  380  feet 


nG40. 

— ^ 


In  Figs.  40,  41,  are  given  illustrations  of  the  change  of 
trim  produced  by  moving  weights  already  on  board  a  ship ; 
but,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the 
explanation  given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  term  **  change 
of  trim."  The  difference  of  the  draughts  of  water  forward 
and  aft  (which  commonly  takes  the  form  of  excess  in  the 
draught  aft)  is  termed  the  trim  of  the  ship.  For  instance, 
a  ship  drawing  23  feet  forward  and  26  feet  aft  is  said 
to  trim  3  feet  by  the  stem.  Suppose  her  trim  to  be 
altered,  so  that  she  draws  24  feet  forward  and  25  feet  aft, 
the  "  change  of  trim  "  would  be  2  feet,  because  she  would 
then  trim  only  one  foot  by  the  stem.  In  short,  "  change 
of  trim  "  expresses  the  sum  of  the  increase  in  draught 
at  one  end  and  decrease  in  draught  at  the  other ;  so  that. 
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if  the  yessel  be  inclined  longitudinally  through  an  angle  a, 
and  L  be  her  length. 

Change  of  trim  =  L  x  tan  a. 

Suppose  the  height  of  the  longitudinal  metacentre  above 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  be  GM,  as  in  Fig.  41,  then,  when 
the  weight  vo  is  shifted  longitudinally  along  the  deck  from 
A  to  G  through  a  distance  (2,  we  shall  have,  by  similar  rea- 


soaing  to  that  given  in  the  case  of  the  inclining  experiment, 
the  centre  of  gravity  moving  parallel  to  the  deck,  and 


also 


Shift  of  centre  of  gravity  (GGi)  =      '     ; 


GrGi=sGM  tan  a=  — =^;  whence  tan  a  =  ^^^ — WA  ; 

D  DxGM 

And  from  the  above  expression. 

Change  of  trim  =  L  x  tan  a=    ,'     X 


D      '  GM* 

Take  the  case  of  the  Warrior^  for  which,  at  a  draught  of 
25J  feet,  length  =  L  =  380  feet ;  metacentric  height  =  GM 
=475  feet;  displacement  =  8625  tons.  Suppose  a  weight 
(19)  of  20  tons  to  be  shifted  longitudinally  100  feet, 

^  .,.        20x100^380      ,_„    .     01  •    I. 

Change  of  tnm  =         ^     X  j=-  =  '186  foot  =  2\  mches. 

It  is  usual  to  obtain  for  a  ship  the  value  of  the  ^'  moment 
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to  change  the  trim  one  inch/'  when  floating  at  the  load- 
draught;  and  then  for  changes  of  trim  up  to  2  or  3  feet 
no  great  error  is  involved  in  assuming  that  for  a  change 
of  trim  of  any  number  of  inches  the  moment  required  will 
equal  that  number  of  times  the  moment  which  will  change 
the  trim  one  inch.     Substituting  in  the  equation, 

Change  of  trim  =      *    •  X 


D  GM' 

one  inch  as  change  of  trim  (i.e.  -j^  foot),  we  have, 
1  _w,A^   L        ,  -     D^GM 

i2"-ir^GM^^*^"^^^-^=i2^Tr- 

Here  wA  =  moment  to  change  trim  one  inch ;  and  since 
the  height,  GM,  approaches  to  equality  with  the  length,  L, 
in  vessels  of  moderate  proportions  and  fineness,  the  follow- 
ing rule  holds  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation: — 
"  The  moment  to  change  the  trim  of  a  ship  one  inch — ^that 
"  is,  the  product  of  the  weight  moved  by  the  longitudinal 
"distance  it  is  shifted — will  very  nearly  equal  (in  foot- 
"  tons)  one-twelfth  of  the  ship's  displacement  (in  tons)."  In 
long  fine  vessels  like  the  Warrior,  this  rule  will  give 
results  rather  below  the  truth,  because  GM  is  greater  than 
L,  whereas  in  short  full  ships  its  results  will  be  rather  in 
excess,  because  GM  is  less  than  L.  In  the  Warrior,  for 
example,  where  the  metacentric  height  is  proportionately 
great,  -j^  x  D  =  718  ;  whereas  the  moment  to  change  trim 
one  inch  is  898  foot-tons.  In  the  Hotspur,  on  the  contrary, 
^^  X  D  =  334 ;  whereas  the  moment  to  change  trim  is  300 
foot-tons,  the  metacentric  height  in  this  case  being  211  feet, 
and  tbe  length  235  feet. 

The  conditions  are  rather  more  complicated  when  weights 
are  to  be  added  to  a  ship,  being  placed  with  their  centre  of 
gravity  in  a  certain  known  position,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  resultant  draughts  of  water  at  the  bow  and 
stern.  A  good  approximation  may,  however,  be  made  as 
follows,  supposing  that  the  weights  added  are  small  when 
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oompaied  with  the  total  weight  of  the  ship — a  supposition 
which  will  be  fiedr  in  most  cases.  First,  suppose  the 
weights  to  be  placed  on  board  directly  over  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  load-line  section  of  the  ship ;  then  the  vessel 
will  sink  bodily  without  change  of  trim,  until  she  reaches  a 
draoght  giving  an  addition  to  the  displacement  equal  to  the 
weights  added.  This  can  be  estimated  by  the  method  of 
tons  per  inch  immersion  previously  explained.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  load-Hue  section,  or  plane  of  flotation, 
ngnally  lies  a  few  feet  abaft  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
ship  at  the  water-line,  say,  from  one-thirtieth  to  one  fiftieth 
of  the  length  abaft  the  middle.  Having  supposed  the 
weights  concentrated  over  this  point,  the  next  step  is  to 
distribute  them,  moving  each  to  its  desired  position ;  each 
weight  is  multiplied  by  the  distance  it  would  have  to  be 
moved  either  forward  or  aft,  and  the  respective  sums  of  the 
pfoducts  forward  and  aft  being  obtained,  their  difference 
is  ascertained,  this  difference  constituting  the  ''  moment  to 
change  trinL'*  The  final  step  is  to  estimate  the  resultant 
diange  of  trim  due  to  this  moment  by  the  metacentric 
method  previously  explained.  For  example,  take  the 
WarrioT^  and  suppose  the  following  weights  to  be  placed  on 
iNMurd: — 


Distance  from 

Centre  of  Gravity 

Products.             1 

ofPlaneofFloUtion. 

Feet. 

Before. 

Abaft. 

1401 

. 

r    1400 

•  • 

120 
40 

Before    . 

3600 
800 

•  ■ 

•  • 

H 

I      200 

•  • 

8 

f      •• 

480 

100  ^^^^    • 

■ 

3000 
2500 

120' 

I   .. 

1800 

•    • 

6000 

7780 

• 

61)00 

Moment  to  change  trim  (by  the  stern) 


1780 
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Moment  to  change  trim  one  inch  (say)     =  890  foot-tons ; 

/.   Change  of  trim=  -oQ7r=  2  inches ; 

Increase  in  mean)     Weights  added  _  250  _  /> .    t 
draught    .      .  j  ~  Tons  per  inch       41  ~ 

K  the  original  draught  of  water  was  25  feet  forward,  and 
2()  feet  aft,  mean  25^  feet,  the  altered  mean  draught  will 
be  26  feet,  and  the  corresponding  draught  forward  will  be 
about  25  feet  5  inches  and  aft  26  feet  7  inches.* 


A  vessel  partially  water-borne  and  partly  aground  loses 
stability  as  compared  with  her  condition  when  afloat.  One 
of  the  commonest  illustrations  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
case  of  boats  run  bow-on  to  a  shelving  beach ;  and  instances 
are  on  record  where  vessels  in  dock  have  been  upset,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  similar  loss  of  stability,!  when  just  taking  the 
blocks,  and  not  supported  by  side-shores,  while  the  water  was 
being  admitted  to  or  pumped  out  of  the  docks.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the  condi- 
tions influencing  the  loss  of  stability.  When  afloat,  the  ship  is 
wholly  supported  by  the  buoyancy  due  to  the  water  she  dis- 
places ;  when  her  keel  touches  the  blocks  or  ground,  she  is 
partly  supported  by  the  upward  pressure  at  that  point,  the 
remainder  of  her  weight  being  supported  by  the  water  then 
displaced,  which  is  by  supposition  less  than  the  total  dis- 
placement due  to  her  weight.     Having  given  the  height  to 


*  To  be  exact,  the  alterations  in 
draught  forward  and  aft  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  distances  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  water-line 
])lane  from  bow  and  stem. 

t  A  well  known  case  is  that  of 
her  Majesty's  troopship  Perseve- 
rance, which  fell  over  on  her  side 
when  being  undocked  at  Woolwich 
some  years  ago.  llie  matter  was 
fully  investigated  at  the  time  by 


Mr.  Barnes  (now  Surveyor  of  Dock- 
yards at  the  Admiralty),  and  he  has 
since  contributed  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  Annual  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Naval  ArchiteO' 
ture  (see  page  85  of  No.  4).  To 
this  article,  readers  desirous  of  fully 
understanding  the  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  case  may  turn 
with  advantage. 
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which  the  water  rises  on  the  ship  at  any  instant,  it  is  easy 
to  estimate  the  corresponding  buoyancy ;  then  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  weight  of  the  ship  measures  the  pressure 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  corresponds  to  the  buoyancy 
contributed  by  the  yolume  of  the  ship  lying  between  her 
load-line  when  afloat  and  the  actual  water-line  at  the  time 
she  is  partly  water-borne.     What  has  really  been  done, 
therefore,  is  to  transfer  the  buoyancy  of  this  zone  (acting 
tiiroogh  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  zone)  down  to  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  keel  with  the  ground.    And  when 
the  Tcssel  is  inclined  through  a  small  angle  from  the  up- 
light,  this  pressure  actually  tends  to  upset  her,  whereas  the 
booyancy  it  has  replaced  would  usually  tend  to  right  her. 
Hence  the  decreased  stability. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  ready  rule  for  estimating  the 
ksB.    Suppose — 

P  =  pressure  of  end  of  keel  on  ground ; 

ft  =  height  of  centre  of  gravity  of  the  aforesaid  zone  above 

the  point  of  contact  of  the  keel  and  ground ; 
W  =  total  weight  of  ship. 

Then  mathematical  investigation  shows  that — 

Loss  of  metacentric  height  (GM)  due  to  partial )     PA 
grounding j"~W 

Take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  Perseverance.  Mr. 
Barnes  estimates  that  the  degradation  of  the  metacentre  in 
that  case  was  about  6  inches.  The  data  were : — ^P = 51  tons ; 
W=  1303  tons ;  A=  13  feet 

51  xl3 
.•.  Loss  of  metacentric  height  =   ^.w.o  =  6  inches  (about). 

Vessels  having  a  very  considerable  normal  trim  by  the 
stem  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of  accident,  and  the 
upsetting  tendency  due  to  the  pressure  reaches  its  maximum 
when  the  vessel  is  about  to  take  the  ground  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  keel.  The  practical  method  of  guarding 
against  such  accidents  of  course  consists  in  carefully  shoring 
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or  otherwise  supporting  the  vessel  extemaUy,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  upsetting. 

Up  to  this  point  attention  has  been  directed  exclusively 
to  the  stability  of  ships  inclined  to  angles  lying  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  metacentric  method  applies.  For 
longitudinal  inclinations,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
nothing  farther  is  required ;  but  for  transverse  inclinations 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  statical  stability  at  greater 
angles,  and  to  determine  the  inclination  at  which  the  ship 
becomes  unstable.  The  general  principles  previously  laid 
down  for  determining  the  moment  of  the  couple  formed  by 
the  weight  and  buoyancy  apply  to  all  angles  of  inclination ; 
and  it  is  consequently  only  necessary  to  fix  for  any  angle 
the  vertical  line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
along  which  the  resultant  upward  pressure  of  the  water  acts. 
This  is  done  by  calculation  from  the  drawings  of  a  ship,  and 
involves  considerable  labour ;  but  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  based  may  be  simply  explained.  Fig.  42  shows  the 
cross-section  of  a  ship  which,  when  upright,  floated  at  the 
water-line  WjLj,  having  the  volume  of  displacement  indi- 
cated by  WiXLi,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B^.  When 
inclined  as  in  the  diagram,  WL  is  the  water-line,  WXL 
the  volume  of  displacement,  and  B  the  corresponding  centre 
of  buoyancy.  Since  the  displacement  remains  constant,  the 
volumes  WXL  and  WiXLi  are  equal,  and  they  have  the 
common  part  WSLiXW.  Deducting  this  common  part, 
the  remainder  (WjSW)  of  the  volume  WiXLj  must 
equal  the  remainder  (LSL,)  of  the  volume  WXL ;  or,  as 
it  is  usually  stated,  the  wedge  of  immersion  LSLi  miftt 
equal  the  wedge  of  emersion  WjSW.  In  other  wordet»  <he 
inclination  of  the  vessel  has  produced  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  displacement  equivalent  to  a  transfer  of  the  wedge 
WSWi  to  the  equal,  but  differently  shaped,  wedge  LSL,. 
This  is  obviously  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  lever  ex- 
plained on  page  78.  Li  Fig.  42,  let  gi  be  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  wedge  of  emersion,  ^2  that  of  the  wedge  of 
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immersion,  and  v  the  yolome  of  either  wedge ;  then  what 
has  been  done  b  equiyalent  to  a  transfer  of  this  Tolume  v  to 
the  immersed  side,  into  the  position  having  ^2  for  its  centre 
of  gravity.  The  moment  due  to  this  shift  =  1;  x  g^g2 ;  and 
its  consequence  is  a  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
total  volume  of  displacement  Y  from  the  original  position, 
Bi,  to  the  new  one,  B,  the  line  B^B  being  parallel  to  g^gi^ 

and  the  length  BB,  =  ^  X  ^1^2. 


FIG  42. 


'^ -"' 


It  thus  becomes  obvious  that,  when  the  positions  of  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  wedges  {g^  and  g^  for  any  incli- 
ontion  are  known,  the  new  position  of  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy (B)  can  be  determined  with  reference  to  its  known 
position  (Bi)  when  the  ship  is  upright.  And  this  is 
▼irtaally  the  process  adopted  in  the  calculation.  If  BiR 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  BM,  Fig.  42,  and  g^hiy  gji2  per- 
pendicular to  WL,  then,  by  the  same  principle  as  is  used 

V 

above,  the  length  BjR  =  ^  ^  ^^^' 
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Also,  if  the  asgle  of  inelination  WSW,  be  called  a, 
GZ  =  BiB-B,Geina, 
and,  consequently. 

Moment  of  statical  stability  =  V  x  GZ  =  V(B,R  -  B,G  sin  a) 
=  f  xAifts-VxEiGsino. 

This  expression  for  the  righting  moment  (in  terms  of  the 
volume  of  displacement)  is  known  as  "  Atwood's  formala," 
and  is  commonly  employed  in  conBtmcting  "cuires  of 
stability." 

F1Q.43. 


Jnfbi   tf  iaetumtttH. 


Fig.  43  shows  the  method  of  construction  for  such  a  cnrre. 
On  the  base  line  OPX  degrees  of  inclination  are  set  off 
on  a  certain  scale,  O  corresponding  to  the  upright;  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  carve  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  base-line  at 
any  point  measures,  on  a  certain  scale,  the  "arm  of  the 
righting  couple  "  (GZ)  for  the  corresponding  angle  of  incli- 
nation. Thus,  OP  represents  an  inclination  of  50  degrees, 
and  the  corresponding  ordinate  FN  represents  the  length  of 
the  arm  of  the  couple  formed  by  the  weight  and  buoyancy 
at  that  inclination.  By  calcnlation  successive  values  of 
GZ  are  found  for  inclinations  differing  by  an  interval 
of  8  or  10  degrees ;  and  the  curve  is  drawn  through  the 
tops  of  the  ordinates  thus  found.  Measui«ment  of  the 
ordinates  renders  any  calculation  unnecessary  for  inclina- 
tions other  than  those  made  use  of  in  drawing  the  curve. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  starting  from  the  upright  position 
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the  stability  gradually  inci'easesy  reaches  a  maximum  value, 

and  then  decreases,  finally  reaching  a  zero  value  (where 

the  curve  crosses  the  base-line)  at  the  inclination  where  the 

ship  becomes  unstable.    The  preceding  explanation  of  the 

causes  governing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy 

will  furnish  the  reason  for  this  gradual  increase  and  after 

decrease  in  the  stability.    The  length  (OX)  measuring  the 

inclination  at  which  the  ship  becomes  unstable  determines 

what  is  known  as  the  range  of  stability  for  the  ship,  and  this 

IB  an  important  element  of  safety. 

One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of  a  curve  of  stability 
b  that  for  the  cigar-ship  shown  in  section  by  Figs.  32, 
33,  page  75.  In  such  vessels,  as  previously  explained,  for 
tny  angle  Oy  GZ  =  63r  sin  a,  and  the  curve  of  stability 
is  constructed  by  simply  setting  up,  at  any  point  on  the 
base-line,  a  length  representing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  corresponding  to  that  point.  Fig.  43  shows 
this  curve.  The  range  is  180  degrees;  the  maximum 
stability  is  reached  at  90  degrees,  and  the  curve  is 
synmietrical  about  its  middle  ordinate.  Variations  in  the 
Talues  of  the  metacentric  height  (6M)  affect  all  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  in  the  same  proportion. 

Ship-shaped  forms  are  less  easy  to  deal  with;   but  a 
brief  explanation  of   the  causes    chiefly  influencing  the 
fixrm  and  range  of  curves  of  stability  in  ships  will  be  of 
Talne.    These  causes  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads: — (1)    Freeboard;     (2)    beam;     (3)    the    vertical 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.     Both  freeboard  and 
beam  are  of  course  relative  measures,  and  should  be  com- 
pared  with   the  draught  of   water.      Before  giving  any 
iUnstrations  of  curves  of  stability  for  actual  ships,  a  few 
simple  examples  may  be  taken  from  box-shaped  vessels 
in  order   to  show  the    relative  influence  of   the  above- 
mentioned  features.    The  following  cross-sections  will  serve 
the  purpose: — 


H 
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Ko.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Beam 

Draught 

501 
21 

6i 

2-6 

Ftot 
601 
21 
131 
2-6 

PcM. 
571 
21 

e* 

6 

Taking  Ko.  1  as  a  standard  for  compaiiBon,  its  cnrre  of 
stability  is  shown  by  A  in  Fig.  44.  The  effect  of  adding 
7  feet  to  the  freeboard — supposing  the  centre  of  gntrity 
to  be  unchanged  in  position — is  seen  by  comparing  the  corre 
of  stability  B  for  No.  2  with  the  curve  A. 
FIG.44-. 


AliyUt   of  Inelilttttian 


Similarly,  the  effect  of  adding  7  feet  to  the  beam  is 
seen  by  comparing  the  cnrve  of  stability  0  for  No.  3  vith 
the  other  two  cnrres.  Only  a  few  farther  words  of  explana- 
tion will  be  necessary. 

At  an  inclination  of  14^  degrees,  the  "deck-edge,"  or 
angle,  of  No.  1  will  be  immersed ;  for  No.  2  the  correspcmd- 
ing  inclination  ia  nearly  doubly  as  great,  viz.  27}  degiees. 
Fig.  45  shows  No.  2  with  its  deck-edge  "awash."  Fig.  46 
shows  No.  1  at  the  same  inclinatioD,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  deck  immersed.  Up  to  the  inclination  when 
the  deck-edge  of  either  vessel  is  just  immersed,  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  B  moves  steadily  outward  in  relation  to  the 
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centre  of  giayity  as  the  inclinaticm  incieafleSy  in  consequence 
d  the  gradual  increase  in  the  yolume  of  the  wedges  of  im- 
Beirion  and  emersion,  and  in  the  distance  gyg2  between  their 
eentres  of  grayity.  But  after  the  deck  goes  under  water,  this 
ootwaid  motion  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  relatiyely  to  the 
centre  of  grayity  becomes  slower,  or  is  replaced  by  a  motion 
of  letuni,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  distance 
^  between  the  centres  of  gravity  and  the  less  rapid  growth 


Fia45. 


FIQ46. 


to  the  Tolumes  of  the  wedges.    The  increase  in  value  of  the 
fenn  B|G  sin  a  in  the  formula, 

V  X  GZ  =  t;  X  AiAj- V.  BG  sin  a, 

^  tends  to  diminish  GZ  as  the  inclination  increases. 
The  greater  the  angle  of  inclination  corresponding  to  the 
nnmersion  of  the  deck-edge — in  other  words,  the  higher  the 
atio  of  freeboard  to  breadth — ^the  greater  will  be  the  incli- 
nstioii  at  which  the  statical  stability  reaches  its  maximum 
value.  Up  to  14J  degrees,  the  curves  A  and  B  in  Fig.  44 
tfe  identical;  but  then  B  continues  to  rise  rapidly,  not 
leaching  itp  mATiinnTn  until  45  degrees,  whereas  A  reaches 
its  muTimnTn  at  20  degrcos.  The  low-freeboard  box,  more- 
over, has  a  range  of  less  than  40  degrees,  whereas  the  high- 
fteeboard  box  (No.  2)  has  a  range  of  84  degrees. 

Turning  to  No.  3  section,  and  the  curve  of  stability  C, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  of  7  feet  in  beam  causes 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  metacentric  height  (GM). 
For  moderate  inclinations,  GZ  =  GM  sin  a,  and  therefore 
this  increase  in  6M  is  accompanied  by  a   corresponding 

H  2 
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increase  in  the  steepness  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  curve  of 
stability  C,  as  compared  with  the  curves  A  and  B  in  Fig.  44. 
The  deck-edge  becomes  immersed,  however,  at  13  degrees, 
the  maximum  stability  is  reached  at  20  degrees,  and  the 
range  of  stability  is  less  than  50  degrees  as  against  84 
degrees  in  curve  B  for  the  higher  freeboard  vessel.*  The  com- 
parison of  these  curves  will  show  how  much  more  influential 
increase  of  freeboard  is  than  increa<^e  of  beam  in  adding  to 
the  amount  and  range  of  the  statical  stability  of  ships. 

Lastly,  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  vertical  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  upon  the  forms  of  curves  of  stability, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  high-freeboard  vessel  (No.  2 
section)  has  its  centre  of  gravity  raised  one  foot,  leaving  the 
value  of  the  metacentric  height  (GM)  1'6  foot.  This  will 
be  no  unfair  assumption,  seeing  that  the  increase  in  £ree« 
board,  and  consequently  in  total  depth,  would  in  practice  be 
associated  with  a  rise  in  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  curve 
of  stability  D,  Fig,  44,  corresponds  to  this  last  case.  For  each 
inclination  the  decrease  in  the  arm  of  the  righting  couple, 
as  compared  with  curve  B,  is  given  by  the  expression, 

Decrease  in  GZ  =  GGi  x  sin  a, 

where  GGj  (rise  in  position  of  centre  of  gravity)  is  one  foot. 
Initially  the  curve  D  falls  within  A  and  B,  the  vessel 
being  more  crank.  It  has,  however,  its  maximum  ordinate 
at  45  degrees,  and  a  range  of  75  degrees,  comparing  very 
favourably  indeed  with  the  curve  C  for  the  low-freeboard 
vessel  with  broad  beam  (No.  3).  The  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  the 
curves  for  these  representative  vessels,  should  that  be  con- 
sidered desirable. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  examples  will  be  'given 
of  curves  of  stability  for  different  classes  of  ships,  from  which 


♦  A  full  dwcussionof  this  subject  by  Mr.  Barnaby,  C.B.,  Director  of 

will  be  found  in  a  paper  contributed  Naval  Construction.    Some  of  the 

to  voL  zii.  of  the  Transactioiis  of  preceding  illustrations  are  borrowed 

the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  from  this  paper. 
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it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  dedactions  from  priBmatio 

bodiMI 

mly  also  to  shipe.    The  following  table  gives  the 
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la  Fig.  47  the  respective  corves  of  stability  for  these 
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1.    JiHU). 

6.  Monarch. 

4.  Serapit. 

10.  Captain. 

5.  InvineOU. 

li.  QlatUm. 

6.  AehiUa. 
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yessels  appear  with  reference  numbers,  enabling  them  to  be 
distinguished  ;  and  they  will  repay  a  careful  study,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  comparative  stabilities  of  high-  and  low-sided 
yessels,  armoured  and  unarmoured.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  in  all  cases  the  weights  are  supposed  to  be  secured 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  shift  takes  place  even  at  the  most 
extreme  inclinations.  When  (as  is  not  uncommon  in  high- 
sided  ships)  stability  is  maintained  beyond  the  inclination 
of  90  degrees  from  the  upright — that  is  to  say,  when  a 
yessel  laid  down  on  her  beam-ends  would,  if  left  free,  return 
to  the  upright — this  supposition  of  no  shift  in  the  positions 
of  weights  may  be  considered  improper;  but  it  is  to  be 
obseryed  that  such  extreme  inclinations  are  not  likely  to  be 
reached,  whereas  for  less  inclinations  the  supposition  affects 
all  classes  similarly.  In  estimating  the  relative  safety  of 
ships,  moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  merely  the 
range  and  area  of  the  curve  of  stability,  but  also  whether 
the  ship  is  propelled  by  sails,  or  is  of  the  mastless  type. 
This  matter  will  be  further  discussed  hereafter,  but  is  now 
mentioned  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions  being  drawn 
from  the  simple  comparison  of  curves  of  stability. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  OSCILLATIONS  OF  SHIPS  IN  STILL  WATEB. 

Ir  a  ship,  floating  in  still  water,  has  been  inclined  from  a 

fmSaxm  of  stable  equilibrimn  by  the  action  of  external 

foKo^  and  is  afterwards  allowed  to  moye  freely,  she  will 

pedarm  a  series  of  oscillations^  the  range  of  which  gradually 

decreases,  on  either  side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  and 

will  finally  come  to  rest    For  all  practical  purposes  attention 

nay  be  limited  to  the  case  of  the  transverse  inclinations  and 

oscillations  of  ships,  reckoning  from  the  upright  position 

whero  theykioe  in  stable  equilibrium ;  and  unless  specially 

mentioned,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  following  remarks 

deal  only  with  rolling  motions  in  still   water,  the  other 

jvindpal  oscillations — ^viz.  pitching — ^not  taking   place  to 

any  sensible  extent  except  in  a  seaway. 

There  is  an  obyious  parallelism  between  the  motion  of  a 

ship  set  rolling  in  still  water  and  that  of  a  simple  pendulum 

moving  in  a  resisting  medium.    Apart  from  the  influence  of 

resistance,  both  ship  and  pendulum  would  continue  to  swing 

from  the  initial  angle  of  inclination  on  one  side  of  the 

Tertical  to  an  equal  inclination  on  the  other  side ;  and  the 

rate  of  extinction  of  the  oscillations  in  both  depends  upon 

the  resistance,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  several 

causes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.    In  what  follows,  the  term 

'^  oscillation  "  will  be  used  to  signify  a  single  swing  of  the 

ship  from   port  to  starboard,  or  vice  versa*     The  "arc 

^  Jb    the    usual     mathematical      double   swing,  say  from    port  to 
leiwe  an  oscillation  woald  mean  a      starboard  and  back  again  to  port ; 
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of  oscillation  "  will  simply  mean  the  sum  of  the  angles  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical  swept  through  in  a  single  swing ; 
for  instance,  a  yessel  rolling  from  12  degrees  inclination  to 
port,  and  reaching  10  degrees  inclination  to  starboard,  wonld 
have  (10°+ 12^)  22  degrees  as  the  arc  of  oscillation.  The 
period  of  oscillation  means  the  time  occupied  (in  seconds, 
say)  in  performing  a  single  swing. 

No  vessel  can  roll  in  still  water  without  experiencing 
resistance  to  her  motion;  but  considerable  advantage 
results  from  first  considering  the  hypothetical  case  of 
unresisted  rolling,  and  afterwards  adding  the  conditions 
of  resistance.  Eigorous  mathematical  reasoning  may  be 
applied  to  the  hypothetical  case,  but  this  is  not  true  of  an 
investigation  which  takes  account  of  resistance;  and  the 
highest  authorities  are  content  to  adopt  a  mixed  method  when 
dealing  with  resisted  rolling,  superposing,  as  it  were,  data 
obtained  from  experiments  made  to  determine  the  effects  of 
resistance,  upon  the  mathematical  investigations  of  the  hypo- 
thetical case.  No  endeavour  will  here  be  made  to  follow 
out  either  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  such  a  course  involves 
mathematical  treatment  lying  outside  the  province  of  this 
work ;  but  it  is  possible  in  popular  language  to  explain 
some  of  the  chief  results  obtained,  and  this  we  propose  to  do. 

Supposing  the  rolling  of  a  ship  in  still  water  to  be  un- 
resisted, it  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum  with  which  her  oscillations  keep  time,  or  syn- 
chronise ?  It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  com- 
parison made  in  the  previous  chapter  between  a  ship  held 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  a  pendulum  of  which  the  length 
is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
metacentre  held  at  an  equal  inclination,  will  remain  good 
when  the  ship  and  the  pendulum  are  oscillating.  In  fact,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  weight  niay  be  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  (G,  Figs.  30  and  31,  page  64),  while 


but  the  definition  in  the  text  agrees      Navy  in  recording  rolling  motions, 
with   the    practice    of   the    Royal      and  is  therefore  followed. 
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themetaoentre  is  the  point  of  suspension  for  the  ship  in  motion 

M  well  as  for  the  ship  at  rest.     But  this  is  an  error,  and  one 

thatoandocts  to  yery  false  conclusions.    If  it  were  true,  the 

stiffest  ships,  having  the  greatest  heights  of  metacentre  above 

tlie  centre  of  gravity,  should  be  the  slowest-moving  ships, 

wiule  the  crankest  ships,  with  smallest  metacentric  heights, 

should  move  most  quickly.    All  experience  shows  the  direct 

a[^K)6ite  to  be  true.    For  example,  a  converted  ironclad  of 

the  frince  CoMort  class,  with  a  metacentric  height  exceeding 

6  feet,  will  make  twelve  or  thirteen  single  rolls  per  minute, 

ind  an  American  monitor,  with  a  metacentric  height  of 

14  feet,  will  make  more   than    twenty    single   rolls   per 

minnte,  while  vessels  like   the  Hercules  or  SuUan,  with 

metacentric  heights  under  3  feet,  will  only   make  seven 

or  eight  rolls  per  minute.     What  is  thus  shown  to  be  true 

fcf  experience  had  been  previously  proved  to  be  true  by 

tbeory ;  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  great  French 

writer  Bouguer,  in  his  TraitS  du  Navire,  had  clearly  stated 

the  principle,  and  obtained  the  formula  which  is  still  in 

tte  for  the  period  of  unresisted  rolling. 

The   necessity    for    carefully    dis- 

tingmshing  between  the  cases  of  rest 

and  motion  in  a  ship  may  be  simply 

illustrated  by  means  of  a  bar  pendulum 

(such  as  AB,  Fig.  48)    of  uniform 

section,  having  its  centre  of  gravity 

at  the  middle  point,  6.    To  hold  tlie 

pendulum  at  any  steady  inclination 

to  the  vertical  must  require  a  force 

exactly    equal  to   that    required    to 

bold  at  the  same  inclination  a  simple 

pendulum    of   length    AG,    and    of 

equal  weight   to  the  bar  pendulum. 

But  if  this    simple  pendulum    were 

constructed,  and  set  moving,  it  would 

be  found  to   move  much  faster  than  the  bar  pendulum. 

The  simple  pendulum  keeping  time  with  the  bar   instead 


FIG  48. 


io6 
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of  having  a  length  AG  equal  to  one-half  of  AB,  will  have 
a  length  AE  equal  to  two-thirds  of  A6 ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  causes  producing  this  result.* 

Suppose  the  pendulum  to  have  reached  one  extremity  of 
its  swing,  and  to  be  on  the  point  of  returning:  at  that 
instant  it  will  be  at  rest.  As  it  moves  back  towards  the 
upright,  its  velocity  continually  increases,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum as  the  pendulum  passes  through  the  upright  position, 
and  afterwards  decreasing  until  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
swing  it  will  once  more  be  instantaneously  at  rest.  These 
changes  of  velocity,  accelerations  or  retardations,  from  in- 
stant to  instant  can  only  be  produced  by  the  action  of  certain 
forces ;  and  according  to  the  first  principles  of  dynamics, 
these  changes  of  velocity  really  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
forces.  For  instance,  a  body  falling  freely  from  a  position 
of  rest  acquires  a  velocity  of  rather  more  than  32  feet 
in  a  second;  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  it  has  a  velocity 
of  rather  more  than  64:  feet  (twice  that  acquired  in  one 
second),  and  so  on.  Consequently  the  velocity  acquired  per 
second — some  32  feet — ^is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  force 
of  gravity;  and  all  other  accelerating  forces  can  be  com- 
pared with  it,  the  ratios  of  the  velocities  added  by  them  per 
second  to  the  32  feet  added  by  gravity  expressing  the  ratios  of 
these  forces  to  that  of  gravity.  In  the  case  of  the  simple 
pendulum,  the  bob  moves  in  a  circular  arc,  having  a  radius 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum;  hence  the  linear 
velocity  of  the  bob  in  feet  per  second  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  product  of  this  radius  into  the  angular  velocity .f 


*  A  simple  pendulum,  aa  pre- 
viously explained,  is  one  having  all 
its  weight  concentrated  at  one 
point  (the  "  bob  **),  and  supposed  to 
be  hung  from  the  centre  of  suspen- 
sion (A,  Fig.  48)  by  a  weightless 
rod.  The  point  K  in  Fig.  48  is 
termed  the  "centre  of  oscillation," 
and  the  bar  pendulum  will  oscillate 
in    the  same  time,  whether  it  is 


hung  at  A  or  at  K. 

t  llie  angular  velocity  may  be 
defined  as  the  angle  swept  through 
per  second  if  the  motion  is  uniform, 
or  that  which  would  be  swept 
through  per  second  if  the  rate 
of  motion  existing  at  any  instant 
were  continued  for  a  second.  These 
angles  are  stated  in  circular  measure. 
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Similarly,  the  changes  in  velocity,  measuring  the  accele- 
nting  forces,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  product  of 
the  radius  into  the  changes  of  angular  velocity.  These 
iooelerating  forces  at  any  instant  act  at  right  angles  to  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  pendulum  rod ;  and  so  finally 
we  obtain  for  the  simple  pendulum : — 

/         1.    X       .      ^1  =  C  X  weiirht  of  the  bob  x  (radius)' 
forces  about  centre  of  V  ,  ®        ^         ,         1    -^ 

^^    -  I         X  change  of  angular  velocity ; 

where  C  is  a  constant  quantity  (viz.  ^,  nearly — the  reci- 
procal  of  the  velocity  per  second  .due  to  gravity).  Hence 
fallows  this  important  principle:  for  any  heavy  particle 
QK»llating  about  a  fixed  axis  the  moment  of  the  accelerating 
finoes  at  every  instant  involves  the  product  of  the  weight 
of  the  particle  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of 
lotation. 

Turning  from  the  simple  pendulum  to  the  bar  pendulum 
(Fig.  48),  we  may  consider  the  latter  as  made  up  of  a  number 
(rf  heavy  particles,  and  take  each  separately.  For  example, 
take  a  particle  of  weight  t£;  at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis  of 
rotation  (A);  the  moment  of  the  accelerating  force  upon  it, 
about  the  point  A,  is  given  by  the  expression, 

3Ioment  =  C  x  ti?  x  a?^  X  change  of  angular  velocity. 

At  any  instant  the  change  of  angular  velocity  is  the  same 
for  all  particles  in  the  bar-pendulum,  whatever  may  be  their 
distance  from  A ;  whence  it  follows  that  for  the  whole  of 
the  particles  in  the  bar-pendulum — 


Moment  of  accelerating  forces 
at  any  instant 


=  C  X  weight  of  bar  x  A^  x 
change  of  angular  velocity. 


To  determine  i*,  we  have  only  to  sum  up  all  such  products 
9»w  X  ^  ioi  every  particle  in  the  bar,  and  divide  the  sum 
by  the  total  weight  of  the  bar.  Or,  using  2  as  the  sign  of 
summation, 

"Weight  of  bar' 
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Turning  to  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  like  a  ship,  oscillating 
about  a  longitudinal  axis  which  may  be  assumed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  proceed 
similarly.  Take  the  weight  of  each  elementary  part,  multiply 
it  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
obtain  the  sum  of  the  products  (which  sum  is  termed  the 
"  moment  of  inertia  "),  and  divide  it  by  the  total  weight  of  the 
ship;  the  quotient  (P)  will  be  the  square  of  the  " radius  of 
gyration  "  for  the  ship  when  turning  about  the  assumed  axis. 
If  the  whole  weight  were  concentrated  at  the  distance  h 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  moment  of  the  accelerating 
forces  and  the  moment  of  inertia  would  then  be  the  same 
as  the  aggregate  moment  of  the  accelerating  forces  acting 
upon  each  particle  of  lading  and  structure  in  its  proper 
place. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  attempt  at  a  popular  explana- 
tion of  well-known  dynamical  principles  why  we  cannot 
assume  that  a  ship  in  motion  resembles  a  simple  pendulum 
suspended  by  the  metacentre,  and  having  all  the  accelerating 
forces  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  accele- 
rating forces  developed  by  motion  constitute,  in*  fact^  a 
new  feature  in  the  problem,  not  requiring  consideration 
when  there  is  no  motion.  For  a  position  of  rest,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  sum  of  the  statical  moments  of 
the  weight  of  each  element  about  the  centre  of  suspension, 
and  this  sum  equals  the  moment  of  the  total  weight  concen- 
trated at  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  for  motion,  there  is 
the  further  necessity  of  considering  the  moment  of  inertia, 
as  well  as  the  statical  moment,  and  this  fact  has  sometimes 
been  overlooked. 

A  ship  rolling  in  still  water  does  not  oscillate  about  a 
jioced  axis,  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  suspension  (A) 
of  the  pendulum  in  Fig.  48;  but  still  her  motions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  pendulum.  At  the  extremity  of 
a  roll,  when  her  inclination  to  the  upright  is  a  maximum, 
the  moment  of  statical  stability  is  also  usually  a  maximum, 
and  this  is  an  unbalanced  force,  tending  to  restore  the  vessel 
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to  the  upright.  She  therefore  begins  to  move  back,  and  at 
each  instant  daring  her  progress  towards  the  upright  is 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  moment  of  statical  stability 
tending  to  make  her  move  in  the  same  direction,  and 
consequently  quickening  her  speed.  But  the  moment  of 
stabiUty  gradually  decreases  in  amount,  and  at  the  upright 
is  zero ;  the  velocity  reaching  its  maximum  at  that  position. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  upright  the  statical  stability 
opposes  further  inclination,  and  at  every  instant  grows  in 
magnitude ;  the  result  is  a  retardation  of  speed,  and  finally 
a  tennination  of  the  motion  of  the  ship  at  the  other  end  of 
the  roll  at  an  inclination  to  the  vertical  equal  to  that  from 
which  she  started.  All  this,  be  it  observed,  is  on  the 
hypothesis  of  unresisted  rolling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
resistance  in  operation,  it  always  acts  as  a  retarding  force, 
tending  to  extinguish  the  oscillations. 

The     position     of . 
the       instantaneous  FIG. 49. 

axis  about  which  a 
•hip  is  turning  at 
any  moment,  sup- 
posing her  motion 
to  be  unresisted, 
may  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  geo- 
metrical construction 
doe  to  the  late  Canon 
Hoseley.  It  may  be 
most  simply  ex- 
plained by  reference 

to  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  circular  cross-section  such  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  49.  If  a  circle  F2FF3  be  described 
concentric  with  the  circular  section,  and  touching  the 
water  surface  at  F,  this  circle  will  touch  the  water-line 
corresponding  to  any  other  inclined  position;  for  all  the 
tangents  to  this  circle  cut  off  from  the  circular  section  a 
segment  equal  in  area  to  WVL.    The   circle  F3F1F2  is 
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termed  the  **  curve  of  flotation,"  and  a  right  cylinder 
described  upon  it  as  base  would  have  this  property :  if  the 
water  surface  is  supposed  to  become  rigid  and  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  cylinder,  of  which  F3F1F  is  a  section,  is 
supposed  also  to  have  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and  to 
project  before  and  abaft  the  ship,  carrying  her  with  it  while 
the  projecting  ends  roll  upon  the  water  surface,  the  conditions 
for  unresisted  rolling  will  be  fulfilled.  To  determine  the 
instantaneous  centre,  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
simultaneous  motions  of  the  point  of  support,  or  "  centre  of 
flotation,"  F,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  The  point  F  has 
its  instantaneous  motion  in  a  horizontal  line ;  consequently 
it  must  be  turning  about  some  point  in  the  vertical  line  FM. 
As  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  must  be  noticed 
that,  resistance  being  supposed  non-existent,  the  only  forces 
impressed  upon  the  floating  body  are  the  weight  and  buoy- 
ancy, both  of  which  act  vertically ;  therefore  the  motion  of 
translation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  vertical,  and 
instantaneously  6  must  be  turning  about  some  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  GZ.  The  point  Z,  where  the  two  lines  GZ 
and  FM  intersect,  will,  therefore,  be  the  instantaneous  centre 
about  which  the  vessel  turns. 

This  simple  form  of  vessel  always  has  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  B,  the  centre  of  flotation  F,  and  the  metacentie 
M  in  the  same  vertical  line,  for  any  position  it  can  occupy. 
An  ordinary  ship  presents  different  conditions,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  50 ;  where  the  centre  of  flotation  F  does  not  lie  on  the 
vertical  line  BiZM.  Here,  however,  the  same  principles 
apply:  G  moves  about  some  centre  in  the  line  GZO;  F 
about  some  centre  in  the  vertical  line  FO;  the  point  of 
intersection  0  of  these  two  lines  fixes  the  instantaneous  axis 
for  the  whole  ship. 

Ordinarily  the  centre  of  gravity  G  lies  near  to  the  water- 
line  ( WiLi,  Fig.  50)  for  the  upright  position ;  while  in  high- 
sided  ships,  for  oscillations  of  12  or  15  degrees  on  either  side 
of  the  vertical,  the  centre  of  flotation  F  does  not  move  tsjt 
avfAj  from  the  middle-line  A  of  the  load-line  section  WiL,. 
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In  other  wordBy  the  oommon  case  for  yessels  of  ordinary  form 
IB  that  where  the  instantaneous  axis  passes  through  or  yery 
near  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  has  been  verified  by 
actual  experiment  on  ships  rolling  in  still  water,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  practically  accnrate,  within  the  limits  of  rolling 
Btmed,  for  all  except  vessels  of  very  exceptional  form. 
Although  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  changes 
fimn  instant  to  instant  (as  its   name  implies),  it  is  not 


FIQ.SO. 


ive  of  any  serious  error  in  most  cases  to  regard  the 
as  rolling  about  a  fixed  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
ol  giavity.  In  theoretical  investigations  no  such  assumption 
b  neoesBary,  because  the  principle  known  in  dynamics  as  the 
''oonaervation  of  the  motions  of  translation  and  rotation" 
then  becomes  applicable.  The  motion  of  trandcUion  of  the 
eentre  of  gravity  is  considered  separately  from  any  motion 
of  fviation ;  this  latter  motion  being  then  supposed  to  take 
pkoe  about  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
By  this  means  the  **  period  "  of  an  oscillation  in  still  water 
can  be  very  closely  approximated  to,  although  there  is  no 
fixed  axis  of  rotation. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  show  how  the  metacentre  moves 
during  rolling,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  space,  as  is  often 
supposed.  Taking  once  more  the  cylindrical  vessel  of 
circular  cross-section,  we  have  a  case  where  the  metacentre 
is  fixed  in  the  vessel,  but  moves  in  space  as  the  vessel  rolls. 
In  Fig.  51  the  darker  circle  represents  the  vessel  in  her 

upright  position ;  the 
HG»6l«  lighter  one  shows  her 

position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  roll. 
The  centre  of  gra- 
vity G  moves  ver- 
tieaUyy  as  explained 
above,  and  during 
the  roll  rises  from  G 
to  Gi,  the  correspond- 
ing position  of  the 
metacentre  being  Hi. 
As  the  ship  rolls, 
therefore,  the  metsp 
centre  sways  te  and  fro  horizontally;  but  in  less  simple 
forms  it  would  neither  be  fixed  in  the  vessel  nor  have  so 
simple  a  motion. 

Summing  up  the  preceding  remarks  on  unresisted  rolling, 
it  appears  that  the  active  agent  in  producing  the  motion, 
after  the  vessel  has  once  been  inclined  and  then  set  free,  is 
the  moment  of  statical  stability ;  and  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  longitudinal  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  also  of  great  importance.  Mathematical  in- 
vestigation leads  te  the  following  expression  for  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  ship : — 


Let 


i=  her  radius  of  gyration  (in  feet), 
m  =  metacentric  height  (GM)  (in  feet), 
T  =  period  in  seconds  for  a  single  roll. 


Then 


T  =  n  W^— =  3-1416\/^ 
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where  g  (measaring  force  of  gravity)  =  32  J  feet  (nearly)  per 
second.   This  may  be  written, 

/  it**  \ 
The  fractional  expression  f  —  j  in  this  equation  enables 

one  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  the  period  of  changes  in 
either  the  radius  of  gyration  or  the  metacentric  height. 
They  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Period  is  increased  by — 

(1)  Increase  in  the  radius  of  gyration ; 

(2)  Decrease  in  the  metacentric  height. 

Period  is  decreased  by — 

(1)  Decrease  in  the  radius  of  gyration  ; 

(2)  Increase  in  the  metacentric  height. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (see  page  67)  that  the  designer 
of  a  ship  has  comparatively  little  power  over  the  vertical 
distribution  of  the  weights  and  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  are  practically  controlled  by  the  require- 
ments for  accommodation,  stowage,  protection,  &c.     Nor 
has  he  great  power  over  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship, 
whereas  he  can  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
valoe  of  the  metacentric  height   Changes  in  the  metacentric 
height  are,  therefore,  the  most  important  means,  in  ship 
design,  of  influencing  the  period  of  still-water  oscillations, 
and  the  steadiness  at  sea.    Within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
once  the  modem  theory  of  rolling  in  a  seaway  introduced 
by  Mr.  Froude  has  been  generally  accepted,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  proportions  of  ships,  in  order  to  secure 
metacentric  heights  which  combine  sufficient  stiffness  with 
the  longest  obtainable  periods  of  still-water  oscillations,  or, 
as  they  are  frequently  termed,  "natural  periods."      The 
tendency  has,  therefore,  been  to  reduce  the    metacentric 
heights   where  that  was  possible;  deep  bilge-keels   bein^ 
used  to  decrease   rolling  when  great  metacentric  heights 
were  unavoidable.     The  following  table  exhibits  for  different 
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classes  of  wardships  the  still-water  periods  and  the  meta- 
centric heights ;  as  weU  as  the  approximate  lengths  of  simple 
pendulums  keeping  time  with  the  ship ;  and  by  comparing 
these  with  the  metacentric  heights,  the  fallacy  of  the  view 
previously  exposed  wiU  be  made  still  more  obvious. 


Nnmc. 

Class  of  Ship-. 

Period. 

} 

1 

IE 

n 

Id 

Onorulaga    .      . 
Cerhint  .      .      . 

Prinee  ConKTl . 
Flandit       .      . 
BetwlalioH       . 

Magmta  .     .      . 
IwxniUmt  .     . 

Sultan   .      .      . 

American  monitor  typel 
of  French  navy     .      .  j 

Coast  defence  vessel  of 
French  navy  .     .     . 

Unarmoured  screw  fri- 
gate of  old  lype     ,      , 

Converted  iranclad  .     . 

French  ironclad  frigate] 
(early  type)    .     .     ,( 

Mastlesa  type  of  iron-] 
clad  in  Royal  Navy    .  1 

French  ironclad  two-j 
decker 1 

(     BoyalNavy    .     .     .( 

Ironclad     frigate,    Iloyal] 

Navy  (modem  type)  .  1 

2-7 

3-!) 
5to5i 
5  10  5} 

fi 

11 -76 

8 
8-9 

Fffit. 

14 
7i 

4to6 

e* 

4 
3Jto4 
3i 
2-8 
2i 

F««t. 

26 
60 
SO 
90 
120 
150 
175 
210 
260 

This  table,  of  course,  presents  no  information  concerning 
the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  ships,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
a  complete  representation  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
period ;  but  it  illustrates  broadly  the  important  principle 
that  a  decrease  in  the  metacentric  height  leads  to  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  natural  period,  and  vies  versa. 

To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  ship  involves  a 
very  laborious  calculation,  the  weight  of  each  part  of  the 
structure  and  lading  having  to  be  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  calcula^ 
tion  has  been  made  for  some  few  ships,  and  by  means  of  the 
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fonniila  on  page  113  the  still- water  periods  have  been  ob- 
tained within  very  narrow  limits  of  the  truth.  As  examples 
(tf  close  estimates  of  natural  periods  we  may  refer  to  the 
DetfostaHon  and  a  monitor  of  the  American  type,  which  were 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty  committee  on 
designs  for  war-ships.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Devastor 
im  would  have  a  period  of  about  7  seconds ;  the  actual 
period  obtained  by  experiment  was  6 J  seconds.  The  esti- 
mated period  for  the  American  monitor  was  2^  seconds ;  the 
actual  period,  2^^  seconds.  The  formula  given  for  the 
period  supposes  the  rolling  to  be  unresisted ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  resistance  is  much  more  marked  in  the  extinction 
of  oscillations  than  it  is  in  affecting  the  period  of  oscillation, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  close  agreement  of  estimates  made 
from  the  formula  with  the  results  of  experiments.  In  the 
f(»iDula  for  the  period  it  is  further  assumed  that  there  is  no 
sensible  difference  between  the  time  occupied  by  the  ship  in 
swinging  through  large  or  small  arcs,  within  a  range  of,  say, 
12  or  15  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  vertical ;  for  which 
lange  the  metacentric  method  of  estimating  the  stability 
gives  fairly  accurate  results.  This  condition  has  been  proved 
by  direct  experiment  to  be  fuliSlled  very  nearly  in  vessels  of 
ordinary  form  and  high  freeboard ;  vessels  of  very  low  free- 
board present  exceptional  cases.  For  example,  the  SuUan 
was  rolled  in  still  water  by  Mr.  Froude,  until  an  extreme 
inclination  of  nearly  15  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  upright 
was  reached,  and  then  allowed  to  come  to  rest,  the  observa- 
tions being  continued  until  the  extreme  inclination  attained 
was  only  2  degrees ;  but  the  period  of  rolling  through  the 
arc  of  30  degrees  was  practically  identical  with  that  for  the 
very  small  arc  of  4  degrees.  This  noteworthy  fact  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  rolling  of  ordinary  ships 
is  isochronous  within  the  limits  named  above. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  weights  on  board  a 
ship  must  affect  her  period,  because  they  will  usually  affect 
both  the  metacentric  height  and  the  moment  of  inertia.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
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metacentric  height ;  but  a  few  remarks  are  called  for  as  to 
the  eflfect  of  changes  in  the  moment  of  inertia.  "  Winging  " 
weights — ^that  is,  moving  them  out  from  the  middle  line 
towards  the  sides — increases  the  moment  of  inertia,  and 
tends  to  lengthen  the  period.  The  converse  is  true  when 
weights  —  such  as  guns  —  are  run  back  from  the  sides 
towards  the  middle  line.  Raising  weights  also  tends  to 
decrease  the  moment  of  inertia,  if  the  weights  moved  are 
kept  below  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  above 
that  point,  the  corresponding  change  tends  to  increase  the 
moment  of  inertia.  But  all  such  vertical  motions  of  weights 
have  an  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
altering  the  metacentric  height,  and  affecting  the  moment  of 
inertia  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  about  which 
it  is  estimated.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  both 
these  changes  before  deciding  what  may  be  their  ultimate 
effect  upon  the  period  of  rolling.  The  principles  stated 
above  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  out  for  himself  the 
effect  of  any  supposed  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
weights,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  or 
two  examples.  A  ship  of  6000  tons  weight  has  a  meta- 
centric height  of  3  feet  and  a  period  of  7  seconds ;  a  weight 
of  100  tons  is  raised  from  15  feet  below  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  15  feet  above.  In  consequence  of  the  transfer  of 
the  weight,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  raised,  and  we  have, 

irt'       c       i.       c         -x        100  tons  X  30  feet      ,  ^    , 
Rise  of  centre  of  gravity  = -r^ — =  A  foot. 

New  value  of  GM  =  3  -  J  =  2 J  feet. 

Originally,  according  to  the  formula  for  the  period, 

7  =  •554\/'?! 
V     3, 

The  rise  in  the  centre  of  gravity  slightly  alters  the  position 
of  the  axis  about  which  the  ship  is  considered  to  revolve, 
and  this  produces  a  change  in  the  moment  of  inertia ;  but 
the  change  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 
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Then,  after  the  weights  are  moyed,  the  period  T  will  be 
given  bj  the  equation, 

T=-554a/^ 

"  7      ^   2^     -^  ^ 

.-.  T  =  7  X  1  •  1  =  7-7  seconds  (nearly). 

The  decrease  of  6  inches  in  the  metacentric  height  thus 
lengthens  the  period  about  10  per  cent 

Asa  second  case,  suppose  weights  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gite  to  100  tons,  placed  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
to  be  **  winged  "  15  feet  from  the  middle  line ;  their  motion 
being  horizontal  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  centre 
rf  gravity.*    Then  we  have. 

Original  moment  of  inertia     =  6000  x  1^^ 

Additional  moment  of  inertia  =s  100  x  15]  ^  =  22500. 

.-.  New  moment  of  inertia       =  6000  x  ft'  +  22500. 

ra         J.       p         *.     xa           6000x^^+22500 
(New  radius  of  gyration)'       = m^ 

Qiigiiially, 7  seconds  =  •554'^  ** {\\ 


Kow  T=-554\/         3~        ....    (2) 


Therefore  T=.7\/l  +  i^;  also  ifc»  =  475 


4*» 


T-7v/l  +  i900="^^*°^ 


= 7  •  028  seconds. 


*  The  expressoDB  for  cbanges  in  be  easily  formed ;  it  is  only  neces- 

tbe  moment  of  iDertia  produced  by  sary  to  determine  for  each  position 

winging  weights  not  originally  at  the  actual  distances  of  the  weights 

the  middle  line,  nor  placed  at  the  from  the  axis  passing  through  the 

height  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  can  centre  of  gravity. 
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This  alteration  in  period  is  very  slight,  as  compared  with 
that  produced  by  the  supposed  transfer  of  weight  in  a  vertical 
sense,  and  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  much  greater 
changes  rendered  possible  by  alterations  of  metacentric 
heights  than  by  changes  in  the  moments  of  inertia. 

Besides  the  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  rolling  in  still  water, 
there  is  a  motion  of  translation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  up 
and  down  a  vertical  line ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  cylindrical 
vessel  (Fig.  51)  we  have  seen  how  the  metacentre  moves 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  keeping  the  volume  of 


FIG  52. 


■P%gr«  i«      ]L 


displacement  unchanged.  But  in  few,  if  any,  actual  ships  can 
this  condition  of  constancy  of  displacement  be  accurately 
fulfilled  at  each  instant ;  and  with  certain  forms  of  cross- 
section,  such  as  the  Symondite  type  in  Fig.  52,  the  departure 
from  this  condition  is  very  considerable,  giving  rise  to 
what  are  called  "  dipping  oscillations "  and  "  uneasy " 
rolling.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  ship 
in  Fig.  52  has  rolled  until  WiL„  which  was  her  upright 
water-line,  has  come  to  the  position  shown,  the  motion 
probably  occupying  only  2  or  3  seconds.  Then  it  may, 
and  does,  happen  that  the  wedge  immersed  (LSLi)  will  be 
instantaneously  greater  than  the  wedge  emerged  (WS Wj) ; 
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for,  as  already  explained,  during  such  a  motion,  if  the  roll 
does  not  exceed  15  degrees,  the  instantaneous  centre  will 
be  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  in 
war-ships  of  the  Symondite  tjrpe  was  near  the  load  water-line. 
Suppose  WjLj  to  be  the  water-line  at  which  the  vessel 
would  float  if  steadily  held  at  the  assumed  inclina- 
tion; for  the  Jnstant,  the  buoyancy  of  the  layer  WW2L2I' 
constitutes  an  unbalanced  lifting  force,  which  tends  to  set 
up  a  vertical  motion  in  the  ship.  The  ratio  which  the 
buoyancy  of  this  layer  bears  to  the  total  displacement  of 
the  ship  determines  whether  this  vertical  motion  wiU  be 
considerable  or  not ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  ''  peg- 
top  "  form  of  section  in  Fig.  52  the  buoyancy  of  the  layer 
may  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  total  buoyancy.  More- 
over, after  motion  begins,  as  the  water-line  W2L2  is  moved 
npwards  towards  WL,  there  wiU  still  remain  an  unbalanced 
upward  buoyancy,  although  one  decreasing  in  amount,  up 
to  the  instant  that  WjL^  reaches  the  water  surface ;  and 
consequently,  instead  of  stopping,  the  ship  will  be  carried  on 
beyond  its  position  of  rest,  just  as  a  pendulum  inclined  on  one 
side  of  the  vertical  swings  over  to  the  other,  past  its  position 
of  rest  in  the  vertical.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  vessel 
were  conceived  to  be  kept  at  the  inclination  shown,  by 
forces  that  left  her  free  to  move  vertically,  she  would  "  dip  '* 
npwards  and  downwards  about  her  statical  position  of  rest 
nntil  the  resistance  of  the  water  extinguished  her  oscillations. 
Although  ships  rolling  in  still  water  are  not  thus  held 
at  a  definite  inclination,  they  are  at  each  inclination  subjected 
to  conditions  of  a  similar  character,  and  they  have  a  period 
for  their  dipping  oscillations  which  may  be  determined 
approximately,  and  the  ratio  of  which  to  that  of  their  rolling 
oscillations  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  extent 
to  which  dipping  proceeds.  A  single  roll,  even  of  a  Symon- 
dite ship,  may  not  produce  much  vertical  motion,  but  a 
snccession  of  rolls  may ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
thus  given  by  Professor  Bankine : — "  Each  roll  sets  going  a 
"  fresh  series  of  dipping  oscillations,  and  should  the  periodic 
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"  time  of  rolling  happen  to  be  double,  quadruple,  or  any  even 
"  multiple  of  the  periodic  time  of  dipping,  so  that  each  roll 
"  coincides  with  the  rising  part  of  the  previously  existing 
"  dipping  motion,  the  extent  of  the  dipping  motion  may  go 
"  on  continually  increasing  to  an  amount  limited  only  by  the 
"  resistance  of  the  water."  In  short,  when  these  ratios  of  the 
periods  of  dipping  and  rolling  obtain,  the  ship  is  in  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum  which  receives 
periodically  a  fresh  impulse  at  the  end  of  its  swing ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  how  such  an  impulse, 
although  in  itself  not  of  great  magnitude,  may  by  its  repeated 
applications  in  the  manner  described  lead  toconsiderableoscil- 
lations.  Dipping  motions  have  not,  however,  the  practical 
importance  of  rolling  motions,  and  therefore  they  will  not  be 
further  discussed.  In  vessels  of  ordinary  form  these  motions 
are  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  in  vessels  of  the  Symondite 
type,  and  the  reasons  for  the  diflference  will  be  obvious. 

Turning  attention  to  the  eflfect  of  fluid  resistance  upon 
the  rolling  of  a  ship  in  still  water,  that  resistance  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  parts:— (1)  Frictional  resistance 
due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  water  against  the  immersed 
portions  of  the  ship,  and  particularly  experienced  by  the 
amidship  parts  where  the  form  is  more  or  less  cylindrical. 
(2)  Direct  or  head  resistance,  similar  to  that  experienced  by 
a  flat  board  pushed  through  the  water,  and  chiefly  developed 
against  the  keel,  bilge-keels,  deadwood,  and  flat  or  nearly 
flat  surfaces  lying  near  the  extremities  of  the  ship.  (3) 
Surface  disturbance,  which  involves  the  creation  of  waves 
that  move  away  from  the  ship,  and  have  continually  to  be 
replaced  by  new-made  waves,  each  creation  involving,  of 
course,  a  certain  expenditure  of  energy,  which  must  react 
upon  the  vessel,  and  be  equivalent  to  a  check  upon  her 
motion.  The  aggregate  eflect  of  these  three  parts  of  the 
fluid  resistance  displays  itself  in  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  oscillations  when  the  ship  rolls  freely  under  the  action 
of  no  external  forces  other  than  gravity  and  buoyancy  ;  and  if 
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obserrations  have  been  made  of  the  rate  at  which  extinction 
proceeds  in  any  ship^  it  is  possible  to  infer  from  thence  the 
total  resistance  for  that  ship,  or  for  one  identical  with  or  very 
similar  to  her.     But  to  estimate  by  direct  calculation  the 
Talne  of  the  resistance  for  a  ship  of  novel  form,  or  for  any 
ship  independently  of  reference  to  rolling  trials  for  similar 
ships,  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  trust- 
worthy procedure.    This  diflSculty  in  theoretical  investiga- 
tion arises  chiefly  from  the  doubtfulness  surrounding  any 
estimate  of  the  "wave-making  function"  for  an  untried 
type.    Having  experimental  data  such  as  Mr.  Froude  has 
made  available,  it  is  possible  to  approximate  to  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  resistance,  but  the  third,  as  yet,  seems  outside 
calculation.    For  example,  when  the  character  of  the  bottom 
of  a  ship  is  known — whether  she  is  iron-bottomed,  or  copper- 
sheathed,  or  zinc-sheathed,  and  whether  clean  or  dirty — it 
is  possible  to  obtain  the  "  coefficient  of  friction  "  for  the 
known  conditions;  then  knowing  the  area  of  the  surface 
upon  which  friction  operates,  and  the  approximate  speed 
with  which  the  ship  rolls,  the  total  frictional  resistance  may 
be  found  within  narrow  limits  of  accuracy.     Similarly,  when 
the  "  coefficient  of  direct  resistance  "  for  the  known  speed 
has  been  determined  by  experiments  on  a  board  or  plane 
sui&ce,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  total  area  of  keel,  bilge- 
keek,  deadwood,  &c.,  and  so  a  good  approximation  made 
to  the  total  "  keel "  or  "  direct  *'  resistance.    But  the  wave- 
making  function  cannot  be  similarly  treated,  and  so  it  be- 
comes most  important  to  make  rolling  experiments  in  still 
water,  in  order  that  the  true  value  of  the  resistance  may  be 
deduced  from  the  observations.  '  The   importance  of  the 
deductions  arises  from  the  fact  that  fluid  resistance  has  very 
mach  to  do  with  controlling  the  maximum  range  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  ship  rolling  in  a  seaway.     This  will  be  explained 
in  a  future  chapter ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that,  if  the  rate  of  extinction  of  still-water  oscillations  is 
rapid,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  range  of  rolling  at  sea  will 
be  greatly  limited  by  the  action  of  the  resistance ;  whereas, 
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if  the  rate  of  extiDction  is  slow,  resistance  will  exercise  com- 
paratively little  control  over  the  behaviour  of  the  ship  at  sea. 

Rolling  experiments  in  still  water  were  recommended 
strongly  by  Bouguer  in  the  Traite  du  Navire  published  in 
1746,  but  their  performance  has  only  become  common 
within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  VV.  Froude,  F.R.S., 
has  conducted  the  greater  number  of  those  made  on 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  to  him  we  owe  our  most 
valuable  information  on  the  subject ;  a  few  experiments 
have  been  made  by  officers  in  command.  In  the  French 
navy  such  experiments  have  been  made  systematically  for 
some  years,  and  many  of  the  results  obtained  have  been 
collected  and  published.  The  objects  of  these  experiments 
are  twofold :  (1)  to  ascertain  the  period  of  oscillation  of 
the  ship  ;  (2)  to  obtain  the  rate  of  extinction  of  the  oscilla- 
tions, when  the  vessel  is  left  free  to  move  and  gradually 
come  to  rest.  Various  means  may  be  employed  to  produce 
the  desired  inclination,  from  which  the  vessel  is  to  have  her 
rolling  motion  observed.  If  she  is  small,  she  may  be  "  hove- 
down,"  and,  after  reaching  the  required  inclination,  suddenly 
set  free.  But  this  is  a  process  inapplicable  to  large  ships, 
and  the  following  is  the  plan  usually  adopted. 

A  number  of  men  are  made  to  rim  across  the  deck,  from 
side  to  side,  their  motions  being  regulated  by  some  concerted 
signal,  so  that  they  may  run  out  from  the  middle  line  to 
the  side  and  back  again,  while  the  ship  performs  a  half- 
oscillation.  By  this  simple  means  even  the  largest  ships 
may  be  made  to  accimiulate  motion  very  quickly,  and  to 
roll  through  considerable  angles,  the  running  of  the  men 
being  so  timed  as  never  to  retard,  but  always  to  accelerate,  the 
rolling.  For  example,  her  Majesty's  ship  Sultan  was  made 
to  roll  to  an  angle  of  14  J  degrees  from  the  upright  by  the 
motion  of  her  own  crew  of  about  six  hundred  men,  under 
Mr.  Fronde's  direction ;  while  the  DevastcUion,  weighing  over 
9000  tons,  was  made  to  reach  a  heel  exceeding  7  degrees  by 
four  hundred  men  running  eighteen  times  across  her  deck. 
If  the  motions  of  the  men  are  not  well  timed,  similar  results 
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will  not  be  obtained^  and  in  some  trials  large  angles  of 
oficillation  have  not  been  secured,  on  account  of  non-com- 
pliance with  this  condition.  When  a  sufficiently  large 
nnge  of  oscillation  has  been  obtained,  the  men  are  made 
to  stand  still,  and  the  observations  are  commenced. 

In  order  to  determine  the  period  for  a  single  roll,  care- 
ful note  is  taken  of  the  times  occupied  by  the  ship  in  per- 
fonning  each  of  several  successive  single  rolls ;  and  in  this 
way  the  fact  has  been  established  that  vessels  of  ordinary 
form  are  practically  isochronous  in  their  rolling  motions. 
Hence,  in  filing  the  period  for  a  ship,  it  is  usual  to  ob- 
serre  how  many  oscillations  (7^,  suppose)  are  made  in  a 
certain   interval  of  time   (T  seconds,  suppose) ;   then   the 

T 

period  =  -• 
n 

Careful  observations  are  also  made  of  the  extreme  angles 
of  heel  reached  at  the  end  of  each  oscillation  ;  the  diflference 
between  the  successive  values  marking  the  rate  of  extinction. 
A  vessel  starting  from  an  inclination  of  (say)  10  degrees  to 
port  only  reaches  an  extreme  heel  of  9  degrees  to  starboard, 
and  then  rolls  back  to  8^  degrees  to  port;  gradually  coming 
to  rest.  These  observations  are  commonly  continued  until 
the  arc  of  oscillation  has  diminished  to  2  or  3  degrees. 
Mr.  Froude  has  devised  beautiful  automatic  apparatus  for 
recording  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ship  in  such  a  manner  that 
die  angle  of  inclination,  at  each  instant  of  her  motion,  as  well 
as  her  extreme  angles  of  heel,  can  be  traced,  and  the  period 
also  determined.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  simplest  apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  make  all  the  observations  needed,  and 
in  a  future  chapter  the  common  plan  will  be  described. 
The  gradual  degradation  in  the  range  of  oscillation  is  re- 
presented by  means  of,  what  are  termed,  "  curves  of  extinc- 
tion ";  examples  of  these  curves,  obtained  from  Mr.  Froude's 
experiments,  are  given  in  Fig.  53,  for  her  Majesty's  ships 
Sidian,  Inconstant^  and  Vclage.  A  very  brief  explanation  of 
the  construction  of  these  curves  will  suffice.  On  the  base-line 
OX  are  set  off  equal  spaces,  each  representing  an  oscillation ; 
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and  since  each  oecillatioais  performed  iothe  same  period,  each 
of  these  spaces  also  represents  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
Any  ordinate,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  OX,  throagb  the 
points  marking  these  eqnal  spaces,  shows  the  extreme  angle 
of  heel  reached  at  that  particular  oscillation ;  and  the 
difference  letween  any  two  ordinates  so  drawn  shows  the 
loss  of  range,  or  estinction  of  the  rolling,  in  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  oscillations.    For  example,  after  making 
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twelve  oscillations  from  the  extreme  angle  (13|  degrees) 
where  the  record  of  observations  begins,  the  Sultan  only 
reached  an  extreme  angle  of  8  degrees,  the  loss  of  range 
in  that  number  of  rolls  being  5|  degrees.  Here  the  rate 
of  extinction  was  slow,  the  vessel  having  a  large  moment  of 
inertia,  no  keel,  and  only  shallow  bilge-keels,  to  assist  the 
extremities  in  developing  resistance  to  the  motion.  If  there 
vtere  deeper  bilge-keels,  the  rate  of  extinction  wonld  be 
much  more  rapid. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fronde  to  show  how 
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npidly  the  rate  of  extinction  may  be  increased  by  deepen- 
ing bilge-keels.     A  model  of  the  Devastation  was  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  fitted  with  bilge-keels  which,  on  the  fnll- 
riied  ships,  would  represent  the  various  depths  given  in  the 
following  table.    The  model  was  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  full 
size  of  the  ship,  and  was  weighted  so  as  to  float  at  the  proper 
water-line,  to  have  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  that  of  the  ship,  and   to  oscillate  in  a  period 
proportional  to  the  period  of  the  ship.     In  smooth  water 
it  was  heeled  to  an  angle  of  8|  degrees,  and  was  then  set 
£ree  and  allowed  to  oscillate  until  it  came  practically  to 
rest,  the  number  of  oscillations  and  their  period  being  ob- 
served.   The  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Model  fitted  with— 

Namber  of  Double 

Rolls  before  Model 

was  practically 

at  rest. 

Period 

of 

Double 

Roll. 

1.  Xo  bilge-pieoes 

2.  A  single  21-inch  bilge-keel  on  each  side 

3.  „      36-inch         „         „         „ 
i.  Two  36-mch  bilge-keels         „         „ 
5.  A  single  72-inch  bilge-keel    „         „ 

311 
12i 

8 

61 

4 

Seconds. 
1-77 
1-9 
1-9 
1-92 
1-99 

The  great   advantages   resulting   from  the  use  of  bilge- 
keels  are  obvious  from  this  table.     It  will  be  noted  that 
the  period  of  oscillation  is  changed  but  very  little  as  the 
ledstance  becomes  increased;   this  being  a  result  which 
theory  had  predicted,  and  one  which  justifies  the  use  of  the 
hypothesis  of  unresisted  rolling  in  approximating  to  the 
period  of  a  ship.    Increased  resistance,  however  caused,  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  moment  of  inertia,  and 
therefore  tends  to  lengthen  the  period  somewhat  from  that 
for  unresisted  rolling,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
to  reqnire  attention  in  the  broad  practical  deductions  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.     The  rate  of  extinction 
of  the  oscillations  depends  upon  the  proportionate  effect  of 
the  resistance  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship ;  and 
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other  things  being  equal,  the  ship  which  has  the  greater 
moment  of  inertia  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  set  in  motion, 
but  afterwards  her  motion  is  likely  to  be  longer  sustained. 

The  investigations  by  which  the  value  of  the  resistance 
is  deduced  from  curves  of  extinction  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  cannot  here  be  reproduced,  but  they 
proceed  on  the  principle  that  the  loss  of  range  per  oscilla- 
tion represents  an  amount  of  "  work  "  done  by  the  resistance, 
and  this  amount  can  be  ascertained  by  calculating  the 
dynamical  stability  corresponding  to  the  loss  of  range.* 
Mr.  Froude  has  been  the  chief  investigator  in  this  field,  and 
his  published  analyses  of  numerous  experiments  are  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  Not  content  with  obtaining  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  resistances  for  ships,  he  has  separated 
them  into  their  component  parts,  assigning  values  to  fric- 
tional  and  keel  resistances,  as  well  as  to  surface  disturbance. 
In  doing  so,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
surface  disturbance  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
resistance,  as  the  following  figures  given  by  him  for  a  few 
ships  will  show. 


Ships. 

Frictional. 

Keel,  Bilge-keel, 
and  Dead  wood. 

Total  Re- 
sistance. 

Surface 
Disturbance. 

Sultan    . 
Inconstant  . 
Volage    .... 
Greyhound  . 

354 

140 

96 

120 

5036 

4060 

2944 

700 

20,000 

21,500 

14,100 

4,700 

14,510 

17,300 

11,060 

3,880 

Frictional  and  bilge-keel  resistances  in  this  table  have  been 
obtained  by  calculation  from  the  drawings  of  the  ship,  Mr. 
Froude  making  use  of  data  as  to  coefficients  for  friction 
and  for  head  resistance  which  he  had  previously  obtained 
by  independent  experiments,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  leading  to  thoroughly  trustworthy  results. 
The  total  resistance  in  each  case  was  deduced  from  the 
curves  of  extinction   obtained  from  still-water  rolling  ex- 

*  The  formula?   for  dynamical   stability  will  be  given  and  explained 
farther  on  in  this  chapter. 
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periments:  and  this  also  must  be  regarded  as  accurate. 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  does  the  sum  of  the 

{fictional  and  keel  resistances  much  exceed  one-fourth  of 

the  total  resistance,  while  it  is  much  less  than  one-fourth  in 

other  cases.     The  consequence  is  that  surface  disturbance 

must  be  credited  with  the  contribution  of  three-fourths  or 

thereabouts  of  the  total  resistance,  a  result  which  could 

scarcely    have    been    predicted.      Waves   are    constantly 

being  created  as  the  vessel  rolls,  and  as  constantly  moving 

away,  and  the  mechanical  work  done  in  this  way  reacts  in  a 

redaction  of  the  amplitude  of  successive  oscillations.    Very 

low  waves,  so  low  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  owing  to 

their  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  would 

8ii£Soe  to  account  even  for  this  large  proportionate  effect. 

For  example,  Mr.  Froude  estimates  that  a  wave  320  feet 

Iimg  and  only  \\  inch  in  height  would  fully  account  for 

all  the  work  credited  to  surface  disturbance  in  the  fourth 

case  of  the  preceding  table. 

Another  important  deduction  from  the  figures  in  the  table 

is  the  large  proportionate  effect  of  "keel"  resistance,  as 

compared  with  frictional  resistance,  thus  confirming  what 

was  said  above  as  to  the  advantages  of  deep  bilge-keels. 

Ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  recently  constructed  have  been 

furnished  with  much  deeper  bilge-keels  than  were  formerly 

in.  use,  bat  a  limit  to  the  depths  that  can  be  fitted  is  often 

reached,  because  of  the  necessity  for  compliance  with  certain 

conditions  and  extreme  dimensions  in  order  that  the  vessels 

may  be  able  to  enter  existing  docks.     The  evidence  in  favour 

of  the  use  of  bilge-keels  is  now  considered  unquestionable, 

and  hereafter  examples  will  be  given  of  their  usefulness  as 

n^^ards  limitation  of  the   rolling  of  ships   in  a  seaway; 

bat   only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  eminent  naval 

architects,  like  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  of  the  French  navy, 

regarded  bilge-keels  with  suspicion.     The  change  of  opinion 

that  has  taken  place  is  mainly  the  consequence  of  direct 

experiment  and  careful  observation  ;  and  it  furnishes  another 

instance  of  the  use  of  theoretical  investigations  in  giving  a 
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direction  to  practice ;  for  these  investigations  had  led  to  the 
conclusions  now  generally  accepted  before  experimental 
knowledge  had  reached  its  present  stage. 

Exception  has  been  taken  by  some  eminent  French  writers 
to  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Froude  as  to  the  relative 
influence  of  the  several  component  parts  of  the  fluid  resist- 
ance ;  but  their  objections  are  in  no  way  directed  against 
the  experimental  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Froude,  these  data 
being  matters  of  actual  observation,  and  not  of  theoretical 
calculation.     We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that,  after  care- 
fully considering  these  objections  and  the  accounts  of  French 
rolling  experiments  which  have   been   published,  we   are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Froude  has  the  best  of  tte 
argument ;  and  his  view  of  the  importance  of  surface  dis- 
turbance  derives  considerable  support  from  experimtots 
made  on  very  special  forms  of  ships.      For  example,  in 
experimenting  upon  the  model  of  the  Devastation,  Mr.  Froude 
found  that,  when  the  deck-edge  amidships  was  considerably 
immersed  before  the  model  was  set  free  to  roll,  the  deck 
appeared  to  act  like  a  very  powerful  bilge  piece,  rapidly 
extinguishing  oscillations.     MM.  Bisbec  and  de  Benaz^,  of 
the  French  navy,  also  found  by  experiment  that,   when 
bilge-keels  were  moved  high  up  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  so 
that,  as  she  rolled,  the  bilge-keels  emerged  from  the  water 
and  entered  it  again  abruptly,  their  effect  became  much 
greater  than  when  they  were  more  deeply  immersed ;  as  one 
would  anticipate  from  the  increased  surface  disturbance  that 
must  exist  when  the  bilge-keels  are  so  high  on  the  sides. 
Experience    with    the    low-freeboard    American    monitors 
furnishes   further  support  to  this  view;  immersion  of  the 
deck  and  the  existence  of  projecting   armour  developing 
greatly   increased   resistance  —  a  circumstance  which   un- 
doubtedly tells  much  in  favour  of  these  vessels,  and  assists 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  great  rolling  motions. 

Fluid  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  floating  body,  or  of 
a  body  immersed  in  it,  depends  upon  the  rate  of  motion. 
When  a  flat  surface  is  pushed  forwards,  the  direct  or  head 
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reflstanoey  oonesponding  to  the  velocity,  varies  with  the  area 
of  the  surfSBMse,  and  with  some  power  of  the  velocity,  and 
•0  wQold  also  the  frictional  resistance  experienced  by  a  thin 
boiid  drawn  end-on  through  the  water.    The  usual  assump- 
tioos  have  been  that  for  moderate  speeds  the  resistance  varied 
•I  the  fjuore  of  the  velocity,  that  for  very  low  speeds  it 
fined  nearly  as  the  first  power  of  the  velocity,  and  for  high 
speeds  at  a  greater  power  than  the  square.    For  such  speeds 
•8  are  common  in  the  rolling  of  ships,  it  is  probable  that  the 
keel  and  frictional  resistances  vary  nearly  as  the  square  of 
the  angular  velocity ;  and  this  is  the  law  which  French  inves- 
tigators agree  in  applying  to  the  totoil  effect  of  the  resistance. 
Kr.  Fronde,  however,  whose  experience  and  labours  in  this 
nibject,  as  well  as  his  numerous  experiments,  give  to  his 
eonclusions  exceptional  authority,  is  of  opinion  that  the  total 
resistance  consists  of  two  parts,  one  varying  as  the  square  of 
the  angular  velocity,  the  other  as  the  first  power.  The  former 
ocnnprehends  heel  and  frictional  resistances ;  the  latter  is 
mainly  represented  by  surfeu^  disturbance.      It  is  only 
proper  to  add  that  by  the  analysis  of  curves  of  extinction 
given  by  French  writers,  as  well  as  of  curves  obtained  from 
his  own  experiments,  Mr.  Froude  has  given  good  reason  for 
accepting  his  law  of  resistance. 

Ships  of  ordinary  form  being  isochronous  for  moderate 

angles  of  inclination  on  either  side  of  the  vertical,  all  their 

oscillations  within  limits,  say,  of  15  degrees  on  each  side 

being  performed  in  practically  the  same  time,  it  follows 

that,  as  the  range  of  oscillation  increases,  so  will  the  mean 

sagolar  velocity  increase.    Or,  as  we  may  say,  the  mean 

angular  velocity  varies  with  the  arc  of  oscillation.    Hence, 

if  tf  be  the  extreme  inclination  to  the  vertical  reached  by 

a  vessel  rolling  freely,  it  is  possible  to  express  the  cfiect  of 

the  resistance  (measured  by  the  loss  of  range)  per  roll  in 

terms  of  0.     For  example,  we  may  write, 

Loss  of  range  =  ad  -f~  ^^> 
where  a  and  h  are  constants  determined  from  the  still-water 
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rolling  experiments.  Expressing  6  in  degrees,  Mr.  Froude 
gives  the  following  yalues  for  the  Inconstant^ 

a=-035;  t=-0051. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Inconstant  starts  £rom  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  vertical  of  8  degrees ;  then 

Loss  of  range  in  a  roll  =  -035  x  8  +  -0051  x  8'  =  -61  degree. 

The  Talnes  of  the  constants,  of  coarse,  vary  with  the  cha- 
racter and  form  of  the  vessel,  the  depth  of  her  bilge-keels, 
and  the  coe£Scient  of  friction.  For  example,  Mr.  Froude 
determined  the  values  to  be — 

For  Sultan    .     .     .  a  =  -0267  ;  h  =  -0016. 
„    Volage    .    .    .a=-028;    t= -0073. 

If  the  SuUan  started  from  an  inclination  of  8  degrees,  she 
would  suffer 

Loss  of  range  in  a  roll  =  -0267  x  8+  -0016  x  8^=  -32  degree, 

or  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  Inconstant.  The  greater 
inertia  of  the  Sultan  and  the  finer  form  of  the  extremities  in 
the  Inconstant  would  help  to  account  for  the  different  rates 
of  extinction. 

The  rate  of  extinction  of  the  still-water  oscillations  of 
any  ship  decreases  as  she  approaches  a  state  of  rest.  This 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  is  fidly  borne  out 
by  the  curves  of  extinction  in  Fig.  53,  for  the  Inconstant, 
Sultan,  and  Volage.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  expla^ 
nation  of  this  fact  is  readily  obtained ;  the  greater  the  range 
of  oscillation,  the  quicker  the  motion,  and  the  greater  the 
resistance.  Motion  and  the  existence  of  the  retarding 
force  due  to  resistance  cease  simultaneously ;  resistance  has, 
therefore,  sometimes  been  termed  a  "  passive  "  force,  but  it 
nevertheless  exerts  a  very  important  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  behaviour  of  ships  at  sea. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  proposed  to  make  use  of  still- 
water  rolling  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  readily  checking 
the  good  or  bad  stowage  of  cargo-carrying  merchant  ships 
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before  they  leave  port.    Bouguer  made  this  proposal  in 
1746,  and  the  oomicil  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
odoised  it  in  1867.     The  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
cargoes  carried  at  various  times  by  any  ship  necessarily 
entails  very  various  stowage  of  the  hold;  thd  common 
practice  being  to  rely  upon  the  experience  of  stevedores — 
a  class  of  men  skilful  in  their  vocation,  but  usually  possessing 
litde  or  no  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  principles  underlying 
good  stowage.   It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  take  careful 
note  of  the  voyages  on  which  a  ship  proves  herself  to  be 
well  stowed  by  her  good   behaviour;   to  make  a  small 
Kries  of  rolling  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  mean 
period  corresponding  to  these  conditions ;  and  then  in  future 
voyages  to  endeavour  to  stow  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  approximately  the  same  period  as  the  mean 
for  the  successful  voyages.    It  would  be  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  of  obtaining  a  check  upon  the  character 
of  the  stowage  before  a  ship  leaves  port,  whereas  it  now 
commonly  happens  that  the  information  is  only  obtained 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  bad  weather  at  sea,  when 
changes  in  stowage  cannot  be  made  even  if  they  appear  to 
be  desirable.    Here,  it  will  be  noted,  the  still-water  experi- 
ments would  terminate  with  the  determination  of  the  period ; 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  evaluate  the  resistance. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
{vinciples  of  dynamical  stability  must  be  attempted.    Here 
we  must  revert  to  the  conditions  of  unresisted  rolling,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiar,  and  assume  that  no 
account  shall  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  fluid  resistance.    On 
this  assumption,  dynamical  stability  may  be  defined  as  the 
**  work  "  done  in  heeling  the  ship  from  her  upright  position 
to  any  angle  of  inclination ;  the  amount  of  work  done,  of 
coiirse,  varying  with  the  inclination.    Work,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  here  used  in  its  mechanical  sense  of  a  pressure  over- 
come through  a  distance ;  for  example,  a  ton  raised  one  foot 
may  be  taken  as  our  unit  of  work,  and  then  to  move  100  tons 

K  2 
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through  a  foot,  or  a  ton  through  100  feet,  will  require  100  units 
of  work,  or  ^^  foot-tons."  It  has  been  shown  how  to  estimate 
the  moment  of  the  couple  for  statical  stability  at  a  given 
angle;  and  if  the  vessel  is  gradually  inclined  beyond 
that  angle,  the  forces  inclining  her  must  do  work  depend- 
ing upon  the  righting  couples  corresponding  to  the  suc- 
cessive instantaneous  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  the  ultimate 
angle  attained.  In  short,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
dynamical  stability,  when  the  variations  in  statical  stability 
are  known,  and  the  curve  of  stability  has  been  constructed. 

A  simple  illustration  may 
^'^•*^  make  this  clearly  understood. 

A  man  is  pushing  at  the  end 
of  a  capstan  bar  (Z,  in  Fig. 
54)  with  a  force  P ;  the  centre 
of  the  capstan  (G)  is  distant 
r  I  feet  from  Z.  Then  the  sta- 
tical moment  of  the  pressure 
P  about  G  will  equal  P  x  /, 
and  this  exactly  corresponds  to  the  expression  for  the 
moment  of  statical  stability  (D  x  GZ)  obtained  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Now  suppose  the  man  to  push  the  bar 
on  through  an  angle  A  (circular  measure) ;  then — 

Distance  the  man  walks  =  2  x  A ; 

Work  he  does  =  pressure  x  distance  through  which  it  acts 

=  P  X  Z  X  A  =  statical  moment  x  A. 

Next  suppose  that,  as  the  man  pushes  the  bar  round,  he 
moves  inwards  along  it,  decreasing  the  value  of  I  from  instant 
to  instant ;  then  we  shall  have  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the 
ship  where  the  arm  of  the  righting  couple  varies  from  angle 
to  angle  of  inclination.  The  man  walks  for  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  first  position  (GZ,  Fig.  54),  pushing  as 
before;  then  for  that  very  small  angle  a,  GZ  will  have 
practically  the  constant  value  I,  and  (as  above) 

Work  =  statical  moment  (for  position  GZ)  x  a. 

By  the  time  he  has  completed  the  angle  A,  he  has  moved 
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in  on  the  bar  to  the  position  Z^ :  let  GZi  =  li.  Then,  as  he 
poshes  with  a  constant  force  P»  we  must  haye  for  a  very 
small  angle  a  from  the  position  GZ^ — 

Work  =  statical  moment  (for  position  6Z|)  x  a. 

Similarlj,  for  any  other  position,  the  work  for  a  very 
small  angle  beyond  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
corresponding  statical  moment.  And  what  is  thus  true  of 
the  capstan  is  equally  true  of  a  ship ;  the  work  for  any 
small  inclination  a  from  a  given  position  is  given  by — 

Work  =:  statical  moment  of  stability  for  that  position  x  a  s 
displacement  x  GZ  (for  that  position)  x  a. 

Turning  next  to  any  curve  of  stability  (say,  to  Fig. 
43^  page  96),  we  have  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  values 
of  GZ  for  every  inclination  until  the  vessel  becomes 
nnstaUa  Supposing  OP  is  taken  to  represent  any  assigned 
ingle  of  inclination,  and  pn  drawn  very  clos^  to/FN  (the 
distance  Pp  corresponding  to  the  very  small  lingle  a),  the 
»ea  of  this  little  strip  (PNnp)  will  graphically  represent 
the  product  GZ  x  a.  Consequently  it  follows  that  on  the 
eorve  of  stability  for  a  ship,  reckoning  from  the  upright  (0) 
to  any  angle  of  inclination  (such  as  OP),  the  dynamical 
stability  corresponding  to  that  inclination  is  represented  by 
the  area  (OPN)  cut  off  by  the  ordinate  corresponding  to 
that  inclination.  The  total  area  of  the  curve  of  stability 
therefore  represents  the  total  work  to  be  done  (excluding 
fluid  resistance)  in  upsetting  a  ship. 

Bearing  this  fSact  in  mind,  fresh  force  will  be  given  to  the 
remarks  made  in  the  previous  chapter  as  to  the  comparative 
influence  of  beam  and  freeboard  upon  the  form  and  range  of 
corves  of  stability ;  and  the  contrasts  eidiibited  between  the 
various  curves  shown  in  Fig.  47,  page  101,  become  still 
greater  when  the  consideration  of  their  relative  total  areas  is 
added  to  that  of  their  range.  These,  however,  are  matters 
upon  which  any  one  so  desiring  may  proceed  to  independent 
investigation  with  the  materials  afforded ;  and  no  more  will 
here  be  said  respecting  them. 
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We  owe  the  term,  and  the  first  investigation  for  dynamical 
stability,  to  the  late  Canon  Moseley,  and  his  formnla  differs 
somewhat  in  appearance,  though  not  in  fact,  from  that  given 
above.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  briefly  indicate  the 
chief  steps  in  Canon  Moseley's  investigation.  Starting  from 
the  principle  that,  apart  from  resistance,  the  only  external 
forces  impressed  upon  a  ship  rolling  fireely  woidd  be  her 
weight  and  buoyancy,  he  remarked  that  the  work  done  upon 
her  in  producing  any  inclination  might  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  rise  in  space  ^f  the  centre  of  gravity,  where  the 
weight  might  be  supposed  concentrated,  and  the  fall  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  where  the  buoyancy  might  be  supposed 
to  be  centred.  Turning  to  Fig.  42,  page  95,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  when  the  ship  is  upright,  B^G  is  the  vertical  distance 
between  these  two  centres,  whereas  in  the  inclined  position 
their  vertical  distance  becomes  equal  to  BZ.  Since  the 
centre  of  gravity  must  rise  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  fall 
in  order  that  work  may  be  done,  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  changes  in  the  relative  vertical  positions  of  these  two 
points ;  hence  we  may  write,  if  Y  =  volume  of  displacement 
(in  cubic  feet), 
Work  done  in  producing  an  inclination  a  j      V  .-^^     -r  r«\ 

(dynamical  stability  in  foot-tons)  .    .  |  ""  35  ^  ^    )  ^ 

also 

BZ  =  RZ+BE^BiGcosa  +  BE; 

and  by  the  principle  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  buoymncy 
previously  explained  (see  page  95), 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  foregoing  expression — 
Dynamical  stability  =  g^  |  y  (aJ^i  +  fl'A)  -  B,G  (1  -  cos  a)  | 

=  ggl  V  (gJh  +  gA)  -  V .  BjG  vers  a} 

This  is  Moseley's  formula.     But,  since  curves  of  stability 
have  been  commonly  constructed  for  ships,  instead  of  using 
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thif  fonnula,  the  dynamical  stability  has  been  much  more 
easily  calculated  by  the  method  of  areas  explained  aboye, 
•ad  its  values  for  different  inclinations  are  often  represented 
by  a  curve. 

The  greateet  importance  of  dynamical  stability  arises 
from  the  means  it  affords  of  comparing  the  safety  of  ships 
imder  tiie  action  of  sudderdt/  applied  forces,  such  as  gusts  or 
tqnaUs  of  wind«  These  do  not,  it  is  true,  commonly  occur 
uder  the  condition  of  smooth  water  that  is  assumed 
throughout  the  present  discussion;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  separately  consider  their  effect,  and  to  deal  with  the 
action  of  the  waves  independently,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  the  water  still,  while  the  wind  acts 
on  the  ship. 

Roughly  speakiug,  it  may  be  said  that  a  force  of  wind 
which,  steadily  and  continuously  applied,  will  heel  a  ship  of 
(Hdinary  form  to  a  certain  angle  will,  if  it  strikes  her  suddenly 
when  she  is  upright,  drive  her  over  to  about  twice  that 
inclination,  or  in  some  cases  further  still.  A  parallel  case  is 
that  of  a  spiral  spring ;  if  a  weight  be  suddenly  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  extension  will  be  about  twice  as  great  as 
that  to  which  the  same  weight  hanging  steadily  will  stretch 
the  spring.  The  explanation  is  simple.  When  the  whole 
weight  is  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spring,  the 
resistance  which  the  spring  can  offer  at  each  instant,  up  to  the 
time  when  its  extension  supplies  a  force  equal  to  the  weight, 
is  always  less  than  the  weight ;  and  this  unbalanced  force 
stores  up  work  which  carries  the  weight  onwards,  and 
about  doubles  the  extension  of  the  spring  corresponding  to 
that  weight  when  at  rest. 

One  point  of  difference,  however,  will  become  obvious 
between  the  cases  of  the  ship  and  the  spring.  It  has  been 
virtually  assumed  that  the  yessel,  with  all  sails  set,  has  been 
becalmed,  say  by  some  headland,  but,  suddenly  passing  out 
of  this  shelter,  she  is  struck  by  the  wind,  which  heels  her  over 
and  continues  to  blow  steadily  for  some  time  after  its  sudden 
application.   Now  inclination  of  the  ship  at  once  reduces  the 
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moment  of  the  wind-pressure  on  the  sails.    Turning  to  the 

section,  Pig.  29,  page  61,  suppose  P  to  be  the  pressure  of 

the  wind,  acting  horizontally  and  athwartships,  let  h  be  the 

height  of  its  line  of  action  above  that  of  the  equal  and 

opposite  fluid  resistance  P.     Then  initially  the  inclining 

moment  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  will  be  given  hj  the 

equation, 

Moment  of  sail  power  =  P  x  A. 

The  sails  are  generally  assumed  to  be  flat  surfaces  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  masts.  But  the  ship  begins  to  heel  as  soon  as 
the  wind  pressure  begins  to  act,  and  for  an  inclination  a  we 
should  have  approximately, 

Moment  of  sail  power  =  P  x  A  cos^  a. 

This  law  of  decrease  in  the  moment  of  the  sails  does  not 
profess  to  be  accurate,  and  is  known  to  be  very  inaccurate 
for  large  angles  of  inclination ;  but  it  is  generally  accepted 
as  sufiSciently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes ;  and  as 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  comparisons  between  different  ships, 
no  injustice  to  any  particular  ship  is  involved  in  its 
adoption. 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  curve  of  (cosines)^  or 
"  wind  curve,"  is  given  in  Fig.  55 ;  it  is  marked  WCDW. 
Two  curves  of  stability  (1  and  2),  for  the  Captain  and  Monarch 
respectively,  also  appear  in  that  diagram  ;  but  the  ordinates 
represent  statical  moments  of  stability  instead  of  simple 
GZ  values,  this  arrangement  being  made  in  order  that  the 
comparison  between  the  two  ships  may  allow  for  their 
difierent  displacements.  It  will  be  assumed  that  they  have 
equal  sail  spread  and  moments  of  sail,  so  that  one  wind  curve 
will  serve  for  both  ships.  The  force  of  wind  is  supposed 
suflicient  to  hold  the  Captain  at  a  steady  heel  of  nearly  10 
degrees,  and  the  Monarch  at  a  slightly  greater  heel.  No  matter 
how  far  the  vessels  become  inclined,  if  the  wind  continues 
to  act  upon  them,  the  part  of  the  areas  of  the  curves 
lying  between  the  wind  curve  and  the  base-line  will  be 
absorbed   in   counterbalancing  the  steady  pressure  of  the 
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wind.  Hence  only  the  areas  lying  above  the  wind  curve 
are  available  to  resist  gnsts  or  squalls  ;  and  these  areas  are 
therefore  termed  the  **  reserve  dynamical  stability."  Sup- 
posing the  reserve  to  be  large,  the  ship  is  much  safer  than  if 
it  be  small,  and  on  reference  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  55)  it  will 
be  seen  how  very  small  was  the  reserve  in  the  Captain 
when  compared  with  the  Monarch.  Lowness  of  freeboard 
associated  with  a  moderate  metacentric  height  contributed 
to  give  the  ill-fated  Captain  a  curve  of  stability  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  that  of  any  other  ship  of  war  carry- 
ing masts  and  sails.    Prior  to  her  loss  our  information 


FIG  55. 


A  » 


respecting  the  curves  of  stability  for  various  classes  of  ships 
was  very  meagre ;  but  now  that  numerous  and  laborious  in- 
vestigations have  been  made,  the  very  exceptional  character 
of  the  Captain  stands  out  clearly.  Again  referring  to  Fig. 
47,  the  reader  will  see  how  far  away  from  and  beneath  the 
carves  of  stability  for  all  the  other  rigged  ships  is  the  curve 
for  the  Captain.  In  comparing  her  with  the  Monarch,  as  iu 
Fig.  55,  we  have  taken  a  rigged  ship  below  the  average  as 
to  the  range  of  her  stability,  but  even  then  the  contrast  is 
most  remarkable.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement,  published,  by  authority,  soon  after  the  loss  of 
the  Captain,  when  many  persons  expressed  fears,  which  were 
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groundless,  that  a  similar  catastrophe  might  happen  to  the 
Monarch : — 


Monarch, 

Captam. 

Angle  at  which  the  edge  of  the  deck  is  immersed 
Amount  of  righting  force  in  the  above  position ) 

(in  foot-tons  of  moment) ) 

Angle  of  maximum  stability 

Maximum  righting  force  (in  foot-tons  of  moment) 
Angle  at  which  the  righting  force  becomes  zero ) 

(range  of  stability) i 

Beserye  of  dynamical  stability  at  an  angle  of  [ 

heel  of  14  degrees  (in  foot-tons  of  work)  .     . 

28° 

12,542 

40° 
15,615 

694° 
6,500 

149^ 

5,700 

210 
7,100 

54i° 
410 

The  last  comparison  is  the  most  important  as  regards  safety, 
and  from  it  one  sees  how  small  was  the  margin  of  safety  of 
the  Captain  when  sailing,  as  she  is  reported  to  have  done  on 
the  day  prior  to  her  loss,  at  an  angle  of  heel  of  14  d^rees. 
Adding  to  the  wind  pressure,  the  heave  of  the  sea,  and 
rolling  oscillations,  the  reasons  of  the  disaster  are  obvious. 

Fig.  55  also  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  method  by 
which  an  approximation  can  be  made  to  the  maximum  heel 
to  which  a  ship  is  driven  by  a  squall  of  wind  having  a  certain 
force  if  her  motion  is  unresisted.  Let  WW  be  the  wind  curve 
as  before ;  the  point  C,  where  WW  intersects  the  curve  of 
stability  (1)  for  the  Captain,  determines  the  steady  heel 
corresponding  to  the  assumed  force  of  wind.  The  ship  is 
upright  when  struck,  and  between  the  upright  and  the  angle 
of  steady  heel  the  moment  of  sails  continuously  exceeds  the 
statical  righting  moment;  hence  there  is  an  unbalanced 
force  throughout  this  part  of  the  motion,  storing  up  work 
(represented  by  the  area  OWC)  which  is  afterwards  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  the  ship  until  an  inclination  (EF)  is 
reached  (about  20  degrees  in  this  case)  making  the  area 
(CEF)  above  the  wind  curve  equal  to  the  area  W^OC.  The 
Monarch  would  be  driven  over  to  nearly  an  equal  angle  by 
the  same  squall ;  6H  marks  the  inclination,  the  area  GEH 
being  equal  to  the  area  WOK. 

A  still  more  critical  case  is  that  where  the  ship  has  just 
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eompleted  a  roll  to  windward  when  the  sqniUl  strikes  her. 
Accamolation  of  work  then  becomes  far  more  serious ;  the 
righting  moment  and  the  moment  of  the  sails  act  together  as 
an  imbalaneed  moment  all  the  time  that  the  yessel  is  moving 
back  to  the  upright,  the  condition  of  things  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  upright  being  similar  to  that  already  described. 
Fig.  56  illustrates  this  case  for  the  Captain.  The  extreme 
angle  of  roll  to  windward,  before  the  squall  strikes  the  ship,  is 

r 

FIQ  S6. 

r 


indicated  by  the  ordinate  GHK  (8  degrees)  ;  the  ordinate  LM 
marks  the  inclination  (40  degrees)  she  must  reach  to  leeward 
before  the  reserve  of  dynamical  stability  measured  by  the 
area  CELMC  can  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  work  to 
destroy  the  motion  due  to  the  accumulated  work  of  roll  and 
wind  measured  by  the  equal  area  GKOCWG.*  This  case 
shows  that  even  in  a  calm  sea  a  rigged  ship  of  low  freeboard 
may  run  great  risk  of  being  capsized  if  struck  by  a  squall, 
and  illustrates  the  great  adyantages  possessed  by  vessels 
faATing  a  large  reserve  of  dynamical  stability.    But  it  is  in 


*  The  wind  curve  is  the  same  as 
in  Fig.  55,  the  correspondincr  angle  of 
rtcady  heel  being  nearly  10  degrees ; 
this  curve  will  obviously  be  sym- 
metrical about  tbe  upright  position 
indicated  by  OY.  On  the  windward 
side  (to  the  Uft)  of  OY  it  will  be 
Doticed  that  the  curve  of  stability 
is  drawn  hdow  the  base-line  OX  ; 
the  rtASon  for  so  doing  is  that  on 
the    right-hand   side  (to  leeward) 


ordinates  measured  above  tbe  axis 
tend  to  make  the  vessel  move  back 
to  windward,  so  that  it  is  con- 
venieot  to  indicate  the  contrary 
tendency  existing  on  the  windward 
side  (i.  e.  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
vessel  back  to  leeward)  by  drawing 
the  ordinates  below  the  axis.  No 
other  feature  in  the  diagram  appears 
to  require  further  explanation. 
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a  seaway,  where  the  heaye  of  the  sea  and  the  action  of  the 
wind  are  combined,  that  by  far  the  most  serious  dangers  9XQ 
encountered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  account  has  been  taken  of  fluid  resistance,  which 
would  assist  in  checking  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  bring 
her  up  at  a  less  inclination  than  the  preceding  methods 
would  indicate. 

Ships  of  the  mastless  type  are  less  affected  by  the  action 
of  these  suddenly  applied  squalls  and  gusts.  Their  broad- 
sides do  not  offer  sufiScient  surface  to  produce  any  sensible 
inclination  in  storms  of  ordinary  severity.  For  instance, 
in  the  Devastation  it  is  estimated  that,  with  a  storm  of 
wind  exerting  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  foot,  an 
inclination  of  only  5  degrees  would  be  produced ;  but  this 
pressure  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a  hurricane 
haying  a  speed  of  100  knots  per  hour.  Hence  a  fax  more 
moderate  range  and  area  of  the  curyes  of  stability  is 
admissible  for  such  vessels  than  is  proper  in  rigged  ships, 
and  the  Admiralty  committee  on  designs  recommended  a 
range  of  50  degrees  as  sufficient  for  such  vessels,  regarding 
them  as  safe  even  with  a  less  range  of  stability. 
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CHAPTER  V- 

DEEP-SEA    WAVES. 

Maet  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  mathematical 
theory  of  wave  motion,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  probable 
bdutyiour  of  ships  at  sea ;  and  the  diversity  of  these  theories 
iffords  ample  evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed,  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject.  To  an  ordinary  observer  perhaps  no 
{Aenomena  appear  less  susceptible  of  mathematical  treat- 
ment than  the  rapid  and  constant  changes  witnessed  in  a 
eeaway;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  modem 
or  teochoidal  theory  of  wave  motion  fairly  represents  the 
phenomena,  while  preceding  theories  do  not.  Without 
attempting  any  account  of  the  earlier  theories,  it  is  proposed 
in  the  present  chapter  to  endeavour,  in  a  simple  manner,  to 
explain  the  main  features  of  the  trochoidal  theory  for  deep- 
sea  waves. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  after  a  storm  has  subsided,  a 
voyager  in  mid-ocean  meets  with  a  series  of  waves  all  of 
which  are  approximately  of  the  same  form  and   dimen- 
sions;   these  would  constitute  a  single,  or  independent, 
series  such  as  the  trochoidal  theory   contemplates.    For 
all  practical  purposes,  such  waves  may  be  regarded  as  tra- 
versing an  ocean  of  unlimited  extent,  where  the  depth,  in 
proportion  to  the  wave  dimensions,  is  so  great  as  to  be 
virtually  unlimited  also ;   these  are  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  theory  is  based.     The  bottom  is  supposed  to  be 
80  deep  down  that  no  disturbance  produced  by  the  passage 
of  waves  can  reach  it ;  and  the  regular  succession   of  the 
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waves  requires  the  absence  of  boundaries  to  the  space  tra- 
versed. It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  an  ordinary  sea- 
way consists  of  such  a  regular  single  series  of  waves ;  on 
the  contrary,  more  frequently  than  otherwise  two  or  more 
series  of  waves  exist  simultaneously,  over-riding  one  another, 
and  causing  a  ^confused  sea,"  successive  waves  being  of 
unequal  size  and  varying  form.  But  sometimes  the  con- 
ditions assumed  are  fiilfilled — a  well-defined  regular  series 
of  waves  is  met  with ;  and  from  the  investigation  of  their 
motions  it  is  possible,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  pass  to  the 
case  of  a  confused  sea.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  only  deep- 
sea  waves  are  worthy  of  investigation ;  those  occurring  in 
shallower  water  also  present  notable  features,  but  for  our 
present  purpose  they  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  ocean 
waves,  since  these  latter  so  largely  influence  the  behaviour 
of  ships.  It  will  be  understood  then  that  in  what  follows, 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  we  are  dealing  with  a  single 
series  of  regular  deep-sea  waves. 

Any  one  observing  such  waves  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  their  apparently  rapid  advance,  even  when  their 
dimensions  are  moderate.  A  wave  200  feet  in  length,  from 
hollow  to  hollow,  has  a  velocity  of  19  knots  per  hour — 
faster  than  the  fastest  steam-ship — and  such  waves  are  of 
common  occurrence.  A  wave  400  feet  in  length  has  a  velocity 
of  27  knots  per  hour;  and  an  Atlantic  storm  wave,  600 
feet  long,  such  as  Dr.  Scoresby  observed,  moves  onward  at 
the  speed  of  32  knots  per  hour.  But  it  is  most  important 
to  note  that  in  all  wave  motion  it  is  the  wave  f&rm 
which  travels  at  these  high  speeds,  and  not  the  particles  of 
water.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  careful  observation 
and  common  experience.  If  a  log  of  wood  is  dropped  over^ 
board  from  a  ship,  past  which  waves  are  racing  at  great  speed, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  swept  away,  as  it  must  be  if 
the  particles  of  water  had  a  rapid  motion  of  advance,  and 
as  it  would  be  on  a  tideway  where  the  particles  of  water 
move  onwards  ;  but  it  simply  sways  backward  and  forward  as 
successive  waves  pass. 
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Before  ezplainrng  this  distinction  between  the  motions  of 
the  patticles  in  the  ware  and  the  motion  of  the  wave  form, 
it  vill  he  well  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which,  according  to 
the  modem  theory,  the  ware  form  or  profile  may  be  con- 
ttneted.  Fig.  57  will  serve  this  purpose.  Suppose  QR  to 
l>e  a  straight  line,  onder  which  the  large  circle  whose  radius 
ii  OQ  is  made  to  rolL  The  length  QK  being  made  equal 
to  the  flemi-circnniference,  the  rolling  circle  will  have  com- 
t  |ileted  half  a  levolntion  during  its  motion  from  Q  to  B ;  and 
if  this  length  QB  and  the  semi-citcmnference  Qfi,  are  each 


divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  (numbered 
correspondingly  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  the  diagram),  then  obviously, 
u  the  circle  rolls,  the  points  with  corresponding  numbers 
on  the  straight  line  and  circle  will  come  into  contact  succes- 
sively, each  with  each.  Next  suppose  a  point  P  to  be  taken 
<m  the  radius  OEi  of  the  rolling  circle ;  this  will  be  termed 
the  "tracing  point,"  and  as  the   circle  rolls,  the  point  P 

will  trace  a  curve  (a  trochoid,  marked  P,  o.^  6j,  Cj Aj  in 

the  diagram)  which  is  the  theoretical  wave  profile  from  hollow 
to  crest,  P  marking  the  hollow  and  k^  the  crest.  The  trochoid 
may,  therefore,  be  popularly  described  as  the  curve  traced  on 
a  vertical  wall  by  a  marking-point  fixed  in  one  of  the  spokes  of 
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a  wheel,  when  the  wheel  is  made  to  run  along  a  level  piece 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  w^ ;  but  when  thus  described, 
it  would  be  inverted  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

To  determine  a  point  on  the  trochoid  is  very  simple.  As 
the  rolling  circle  advances,  a  point  on  its  circumference 
(say  3)  comes  into  contact  with  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  directrix-line  QR ;  the  centre  of  the  circles  must  at  that 
instant  be  (S)  vertically  below  the  point  of  contact  (3),  and 
the  angle  through  which  the  circular  disc  and  the  tracing 
arm  OP  have  both  turned  is  given  by  Q03.  The  angle 
P0(;,  on  the  original  position  of  the  circles,  equals  Q03 ; 
through  S  draw  8^2  parallel  to  O0,  and  make  Sc,  equal  to 
Oc ;  then  c,  is  a  point  on  the  trochoid.  Or  the  same  result 
may  be  reached  by  drawing  cc^  horizontal,  finding  its  inter- 
section (63)  with  the  vertical  line  S3,  and  then  making  6363 
equal  to  CC|.  In  algebraical  language,  this  may  be  simply 
expressed.  Take  Q  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  QR  for 
axis  of  abscissae  {x). 

Let  radius  OQ  =  a, 
„       OP  =  6, 
angle  Q03  =  0, 
and  Xy  y  co-ordinates  of  point  Ca  on  trochoid. 

Then  oj  =  Ci^a  =  ^i^a  +  ^A 

=  a^  +  6  sin  ^ ; 

y=C,Q  =  0Q  +  0Cj 

=  a  +  5  cos  6, 

The  tracing  arm  (OP)  n^y,  for  wave  motion,  have  any 
value  not  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  (OQ). 
If  OP  equals  OQ,  and  the  tracing  point  lies  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rolling  circle,  the  curve  traced  is  termed  a 
cycloid,  and  corresponds  to  a  wave  on  the  point  of  breaking. 
The  curve  RiTR,  in  Fig.  57,  shows  a  cycloid,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  crest  is  a  sharp  ridge  or  line  (at  R),  while 
the  hollow  is  a  very  flat  curve. 

A  few  definitions  must  now  be  given  of  terms  that  will  be 
frequently  used  hereafter.   The  length  of  wave  is  its  measure- 
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ment  (in  feet   usually)  from  crest  to  crest,  or  hollow  to 

hollow  — 09  in  Fig.  57  would  be  the  half-length.     The 

\eigkt  of  a  wa^e  is  reckoned  (in  feet  usually)  from  hollow  to 

crest ;  thus  in  Fig.  57,  for  the  trochoidal  wave,  the  height 

vonld  be  Pft  —  twice  the  tracing   arm.     The  period  of 

a  wave  is  the  time  (usually  in  seconds)  its  crest  or  hollow 

ooeapies  in  trayersing  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  length ; 

and  the  Telocity  (in  feet  per  second)  will,  of  course,  be 

'  oiytsKDed  by  finding  the  quotient  of  the  length  divided  by 

tlie  period,  and  would  commonly  be  determined  by  noting 

tlie  speed  of  advance  of  the  wave  crest. 

Accepting  the  condition,  that  the  profile  of  an  ocean 
Vive  is  a  trochoid,  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  water 

FIC.58. 


IHreoHan      of    .Advawvce 

in  the   wave  requires  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  here  the 
explanation  is  found  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  wave  form, 
while  individual  particles  have  little  or  no  advance.      The 
trochoidal  theory  teaches  that  every  particle  revolves  with 
uniform  speed  in  a  circular  orbit  (situated  in  a  vertical 
plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  wave  ridge),  and  com- 
pletes a  revolution  during  the  period  in  which  the  wave 
advances  through  its  own  length.     In  Fig.   58,  suppose 
P,  P,  P,  &c*  to  be  particles  on  the  upper  surface,  their  orbits 
being  the  equal  circles  shown :  then  for  this  position  of  the 
wave  the  radii  of  the  orbits  are  indicated  by  OP,  OP,  &c.    The 
arrow  below  the  wave  profile  indicates  that  it  is  advancing 
from  right  to  left ;  the  short  arrows  on  the  circular  orbits 
show  that  at  the  wave  crest  the  particle  is  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  wave  is  advancing  in,  while  at  the 

L 
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hollow  the  particle  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  again  that  for  these  surface  particles 
the  diameter  of  the  orbits  equals  the  height  of  the  wave. 
Now  suppose  all  the  tracing  arms  OP,  OP,  &c.  to  turn 
through  the  equal  angles  PO^,  POp,  &c. :  then  the  points 
P9  P9P9  &o,  must  be  corresponding  positions  of  particles  on 
the  surface  formerly  situated  at  P,  P,  &c.  The  curve 
drawn  through  p,  p,  p,  &c.  will  be  a  trochoid  identical  in 
form  with  P,  P,  P,  &c.,  only  it  will  have  its  crest  and  hollow 
further  to  the  left ;  and  this  is  a  motion  of  advance  in  the 
wave  form  produced  by  simple  revolution  of  the  tracing 
arms  and  particles  (P).*  The  motion  of  the  particles  in 
the  direction  of  advance  is  limited  by  the  diameter  of  their 
orbits,  and  they  sway  to  and  fro  about  the  centres  of 
the  orbits.  Hence  it  becomes  obvious  why  a  log  dropped 
overboard,  as  described  above,  does  not  travel  away  on  thef 
wave  upon  which  it  falls,  but  simply  sways  backward  and 
forward.  One  other  point  respecting  the  orbital  motion  of 
the  particles  is  noteworthy.  This  motion  may  be  regarded 
at  every  instant  as  the  resultant  of  two  motions — one  ver- 
tical, the  other  horizontal — except  in  four  positions,  viz. : 
(1)  when  the  particle  is  on  the  wave  crest;  (2)  when  it 
is  in  the  wave  hollow ;  (3)  when  it  is  at  mid-height  on 
one  side  of  its  orbit ;  (4)  when  it  is  at  the  corresponding 
position  on  the  other  side.  On  the  crest  or  hollow  the 
particle  instantaneously  moves  horizontally,  and  has  no 
vertical  motion.  At  mid-height  it  moves  vertically,  and  has 
no  horizontal  motion.  Its  maximum  horizontal  velocity 
will  be  at  the  crest  or  hollow ;  its  maximum  vertical  velocity 
at  mid-height.  Hence  uniform  motion  along  the  circular 
orbit  is  accompanied  by  accelerations  and  retardations  of  the 
component  velocities  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions. 
The  particles  which  lie  upon  the  trocholdal  upper  surface 


*  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  apparent  motion  of  advance;   and 

very  simple  apparatus  by  which  in  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 

the  simultaneous  revolution  of  a  Naval  College  such  an  apparatus 

series  of  particles  will  produce  the  was  used  by  the  Author. 
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of  the  wave  are  situated  in  the  level  surface  of  the  water 
when  at  rest.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  wave  must  extend  far  below  the  surface,  affecting 
a  great  mass  of  water.  But  at  some  depth,  supposing 
the  depth  of  the  sea  to  be  very  great,  the  disturbance  will 
hare  practically  ceased:  that  is  to  say,  still,  undisturbed 
water  may  be  conceived  as  underlying  the  water  forming 
the  wave ;  and  reckoning  downwards  from  the  surface,  the 
extent  of  disturbance  must  decrease  according  to  some  law. 
The  trochoidal  theory  expresses  the  law  of  decrease,  and 
enables  the  whole  of  the  internal  structure  of  a  wave  to 
be  illustrated  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  59.*  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  line  AD  the  horizontal  lines  marked 
0, 1,  2,  3,  &C.  show  the  positions  in  still  water  of  a  series  of 
partides  which  during  the  wave  transit  assume  the  tro- 
choidal forms  numbered  respectively  0, 1, 2, 3,  &c.  to  the  left 
of  AD.  For  still  water  every  unit  of  area  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  has  to  sustain  the  same  pressure :  hence  a 
horizontal  plane  would  be  termed  a  surface  or  subsurface 
of  "equal  pressure,"  when  the  water  is  at  rest.  As  the  wave 
passes,  the  trochoidal  surface  corresponding  to  that  horizontal 
plane  will  continue  to  be  a  subsurface  of  equal  pressure;  and 
the  particles  lying  between  any  two  planes  (say  6  and  7)  in 
still  water  will,  in  the  wave,  be  found  lying  between  the 
corresponding  trochoidal  surfaces  (6  and  7). 

In  Fig.  59,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  level  of  the  still- 
water  surface  (0)  is  supposed  changed  to  a  cycloidal  wave  (0), 
the  construction  of  which  has  already  been  explained ;  this 
18  the  limiting  height  the  wave  could  reach  without 
breaking.  The  half-length  of  the  wave  AB  being  called  L, 
the  radius  (CD)  of  the  orbits  of  the  surface  particles  will 
be  giTen  by  the  equation, 

CD  =  R  =  ^  =  ^L  (nearly). 


♦  This  diagram  we  borrow  from  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for 
Mr.  Fronde's  paper  on  "  Wave  1862 ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
Motion  "  in  the  Tranaadions  of  the      Rtructed,  and  is  therefore  reproduced. 

L  2 
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AM  the  trochoidal  subsurfaces  have  the  same  length  as  the 
cjcloidal  surface,  and  consequently  they  are  all  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  rolling  circle  of  radiaa  B ;    but  their 
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tracing  arms^measuring  half  the  heights  from  hollow  to 
crest — rapidly  decrease  with  the  depth  (as  shown  by  the 
dotted  circles),  the  trochoids  becoming  flatter  and  flatter  in 
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eooaeqiience.    The  crests  and  hollows  of  all  the  subsurfaces 
are  Tertically  below  the  crest  and  hollow  of  the  upper  wave 
profile.     The  heights  of  these  subsurfeices  diminish  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  whUe  the  depth  increases  m  arith- 
metical progression ;  and  the  foUowing  approximate  rule  is 
fery  nearly  correct  The  orbits  and  yelocities  of  the  particles 
rf  water  are  diminished  by  tms-half^  for  each  additional  depth 
below  the  mid-height  of  the  surface  wave  equal  to  one^inth 
of  a  waye  length.*    For  example — 

Depths  in  firactions  of  a  wave  length  below  1  ^^  i   o   «  4   o 

the  mid-height  of  the  surface  wave      .  j  ^'  »'  »'  »'  »'  *^' 
hoportionate  yelocities  and  diameters     .  1,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  &c. 

Take  an  ocean  storm  wave  600  feet  long  and  40  feet  high 
from  hollow  to  crest :  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  below  the 
nr&oe  (}  of  length),  the  subsurfeice  trochoid  would  have 
a  height  of  about  5  feet ;  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  (f  of 
length)  the  height  of  the  trochoid — measuring  the  dia- 
flwter  of  the  orbits  of  the  particles  there — would  be  about 
7  or  8  inches  only ;  and  the  curvature  would  be  practically 
inmsible  on  the  length  of  600  feet.  This  rule  is  suffi- 
eioit  for  practical  purposes,  and  we  need  not  give  the  exact 
exponential  formula  expressing  the  variation  in  the  radii 
of  Uie  orbits  with  the  depth. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  in  Fig.  59  that  the  centres  of  the 
tmcing  circles  corresponding  to  any  trochoidal  surface  lie 
above  the  still-water  level  of  the  corresponding  horizontal 
[dane.    Take  the  horizontal  plane  (1),  for  instance.     The 
height  of  the  centre  of  the  tracing  circle  for  the  correspond- 
ing trochoid  (1)  is  marked  E,  EF  being  the  radius ;  and 
the  point  E  is  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal 
line  1.     Suppose  r  to  be  the  radius  of  the  orbits  for  the 
trochoid  under  consideration,  and  B  the  radius  of  the  rolling 


*  See  page  70  of   Shipbuilding,      with  Mr.  Froude,  has  done  much  to 
l%eoretiocU   and  Practical,  edited      develop  the  trochoidal  theory. 
bf  the  late  Profeasor  Rankine :  who, 
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circle :  then  the  centre  (E)  of  the  tracing  circle  (i.e.  the 
mid-height  of  the  trochoid)  will  be  above  the  level  line  (1) 

by  a  distance  equal  to  _  .    Now  R  is  known  when  the  length 

of  the  wave  is  known :  also  r  is  given  for  any  depth  by  the 
above  approximate  rule.  Consequently,  the  reader  will  have 
in  his  hands  the  means  of  drawing  the  series  of  trochoidal 
subsurfaces  for  any  wave  that  may  be  chosen. 
f  \  Columns  of  particles  which  are  vertical  in  still  water  be- 
come curved  during  the  wave  passage ;  in  Fig.  59,  a  series 
of  such  vertical  lines  is  drawn  (see  the^n^  lines  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c)  ; 
during  the  wave  transit  these  lines  assume  the  positions 
shown  by  the  strong  lines  (a,  t,  c,  d,  &c.)  curving  towards  the 
wave  crest  at  their  upper  ends,  but  still  continuing  to  inclose 
between  any  two  the  same  particles  as  were  inclosed  by  the 
two  corresponding  lines  in  still  water.  The  rectangular 
spaces  inclosed  by  these  vertical  lines  (a,  i,  0,  (Z,  &c.)  and 
the  level  lines  (0,  1,  2,  &c.)  produced  are  changed  during 
the  motion  into  rhomboidal-shaped  figures,  but  remain  un- 
changed in  area.  Very  often  the  motions  of  these  originally 
vertical  columns  of  particles  have  been  compared  to  those 
occurring  in  a  corn-field,  where  the  stalks  sway  to  and  fire,  and 
a  wave  form  travels  across  the  top  of  the  growing  com.  But 
while  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cases, 
there  is  also  this  important  difference — the  corn-stalks  are 
of  consttint  length,  whereas  the  originally  vertical  columns 
become  elongated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wave  crests, 
and  shortened  near  the  wave  hollows. 

These  are  the  chief  features  in  the  internal  structure  of  a 
trochoidal  wave,  and  in  the  following  chapter  they  will  be 
again  referred  to  in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  waves 
upon  ships.  It  is  necessary,  however,  at  once  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  and  direction  of  fluid 
pressure  in  a  wave  must  differ  greatly  from  those  for  still 
water.  Each  particle  in  the  wave,  moving  at  uniform  speed 
in  a  circular  orbit,  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  centri- 
fugal force  as  well  as  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  the  resultant 
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of  tlieae  two  forces  rnOBt  be  found  in  order  to  determine 

the  directim  and  magnitnde  of  the  preaeure  on  that  particle. 

Thii  may  be  fdrnply  done  as  shown  in  Fig. 

60  for  a  anrface  particle  in  a  wave.     Let  ^™  *'• 

BED  be  the  orbit  of  the  particle ;  A  its 

eenbe ;   and  B  the  position  of  the  particle 

ID  iti  orbit  at  any  time.     Join  the  centre 

of  Uie  orlnt  A  with  B ;  then  the  centrifugal 

fine  acts  along  the  radina  AB,  and  the 

length  AB  may  be  supposed  to  represeot 

it     Thiongh  A  draw  AC  vertically,  and 

miks  it  equal  to  the   radios  (B)   of  the 

rolling  circle ;  then  AC  will  represent  the  * 

kxcB  of  gravity  on  the  same  scale  as  AB  does  that  of  ceutri- 

fngal  force.  Join  BO,  and  it  will  represent  in  magnitnde 
ud  direction  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  acting  on  the 
jnrticle.  Now  it  is  an  established  property  of  a  fluid  that 
ita  free  surface  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
resaltant  force  impressed  upon  it  For  instance,  take  the 
simple  case  of  a  rectangular  box  (shown  in  Fig.  61)  con- 


twining  water,  which  is  made  to  move  along  a  smooth  hori- 
soDtal  plane  by  the  continued  application  of  a  force  F; 
then  we  shall  have  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  equal 
increments  of  velocity  being  added  in  succesBive  units  of 
time.*    In  order  to  compare  this  force  with  that  of  gravity, 


'  t)ee  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  lOG  of  Chapter  IV. 
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if  /  is  the  velocity  added  per  second  of  time,  and  W  is 
the  weight  of  the  box  and  water,  we  should  have, 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  under  the  assumed  circumstances 
of  motion  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  box  will  no  longer 
remain  level,  but  will  attain  some  definite  slope  such  as  AB 
in  Fig.  61 ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  angle  of  slope. 
Through  any  point  G  draw  GH  vertical  to  represent  the 
weight  W,  and  GK  horizontal  to  represent  the  force  F ;  join 
HK,  and  it  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  the 
water  surface  AB  placing  itself  perpendicular  to  the  line, 
on  the  principle  mentioned  above.* 

Reverting  to  Fig.  60,  the  resultant  pressure  shown  by  BO 
must  be  normal  to  that  part  of  the  trochoidal  surface  PQ 
where  the  particle  B  is  situated.  Similcurly,  for  the  posi- 
tion Bi,  OBx  will  represent  the  resultant  force ;  PiQi,  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  GBi,  being  a  tangent  to  the  trochoid  at  B^. 
Conversely,  for  any  point  on  any  trochoidal  surface  in  a 
wave,  the  direction  of  the  fluid  pressure  must  lie  along 
the  normal  to  that  surface.  Hence  it  follows  that  wave 
motion  involves  constant  changes  in  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  fluid  pressure  for  any  trochoidal  surface; 
these  changes  of  direction  partaking  of  the  character  of  a 
regular  oscUlation  keeping  time  with  the  wave  motion.  At 
the  wave  hollow  the  fluid  pressure  acts  along  a  vertical  line; 
as  its  point  of  application  proceeds  along  the  curve,  its 
direction  becomes  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  vertical, 
until  it  reaches  a  maximum  inclination  at  the  point  of  in- 
flexion of  the  trochoid ;  thence  onwards  towards  the  crest 
the  direction  of  the  normal  pressure  is  constantly  decreasing 
until  at  the  crest  it  is  once  more  vertical.     If  a  small  raft 


*  If  a  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the  horiKon :  then 
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floils  on  the  wave  (ab  shown  in  Fig.  62),  it  will  at  every 
instant  place  its  mast  in  the  direction  of  the  resaltant  fluid 
prenure,  and  in  the  diagram  several  positions  of  the  raft  are 
indicated  to  the  left  of  the  wave  crest.  Thene  motions 
tA  the  directioD  of  the  normal  to  the  trochoid  may- 
be compared  with  those  of  a  pendulum,  perfoiming  an 
oKillatitHi  frtsn  an  angle  equal  to  the  maximum  inclination 
of  the  normal  on  one  side  of  the  vertical  to  an  equal  angle 
en  the  other  side,  and  completing  a  single  swing  during  a 
pttiod  eqoal  to  half  the  ware  period. 
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The  maximum  slope  of  the  wave  to  the  horizon  occurs  at 
a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  crest  than  the  hollow,  but  no 
great  errcv  is  assumed  in  supposing  it  to  be  at  mid-height  iu 
ocean  waves  of  common  occurrence  where  the  radius  of  the 
tracing  arm  (or  half-height  of  the  wave)  is  about  one- 
tweotieth  of  the  length.    For  this  maximum  slope,  we  have 

c-        r        I        radius  of  tracincr  cin-Ie 

oine  of  angle  =  —r- ; — if.   °    . — r 

*         radius  of  rolling  circle 

half-height  of  wave  ' 

~  length  of  wave -^6-2832 

length  01  wave 
For  waves  of  ordinary  steepness  all  practical  purposes  are 
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served  by  writing  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle  instead 
of  the  sine ;  hence  ordinarily  we  may  say, 

Approximate  maximum  ^ft^^l^-iono     height  of  wave 
slope  (in  degrees)    .      .     .)  length  of  wave 

Take,  as  an  example,  a  wave  for  which  the  dimensions  were 

actually  determined  in  the  Pacific,  180  feet  long  and  7  feet 

high: 

7 
Maximum  slope  =  180°  x  tqt;  =  7°  (nearly). 

The  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  was  in  this 
case  equivalent  to  an  oscillatioti  of  a  pendulum  swinging 
7  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  once  in  every  half- 
period  of  the  wave — some  3  seconds.  These  constant  and 
rapid  vcuHiations  in  the  direction  of  the  fluid  pressure  in 
wave  water  constitute  the  chief  distinction  between  it  and 
still  water,  where  the  resultant  pressure  on  any  floating 
body  always  acts  in  one  direction,  viz.  the  vertical. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  to  notice  that  in  wave  water  the 
intensity  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fluid  pressure  varies 
from  point  to  point  Reverting  to  Fig.  60,  and  remembering 
that  lines  such  as  BG  represent  the  pressure  in  magnitude  as 
well  as  direction,  we  can  at  once  compare  the  extremes  of 
the  variation  in  intensity.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  orbit  of 
a  particle,  centrifugal  force  acts  against  gravity,  and  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  particle ;  this  reduction  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  wave  crest,  when  the  resultant  is  represented  by 
CE  (R— t*).  In  the  lower  half  of  the  orbit,  gravity  and 
centrifugal  force  act  together,  producing  a  virtual  increase 
in  the  weight  of  each  particle ;  the  maximum  increase  being 
at  the  wave  hollow,  where  the  resultant  is  represented  by 
CD  (R  -{-  r).  If  a  little  float  accompanies  the  wave  motion, 
it  may  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  particle  in  the  wave,  and 
its  apparent  weight  will  undergo  similar  variations.  In  a 
ship,  heaving  up  and  down  on  waves  very  large  as  compared 
with  hei*self,  the  same  kind  of  variations  will  occur,  though 
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perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  little  float.  Actual 
oheervation  shows  this  to  be  true.  Captain  Alottez,  of  the 
French  navy,  reports  that  on  long  waves  about  26  feet  high 
the  apparent  weights  at  hollow  and  crest  had  the  ratio 
of  12  to  8.  According  to  the  preceding  rules  we  must 
then  have, 

B-r_  8 
R+r     12' 

2B^20 

2r      V 
R  =  5r  =  5  X  13  =  65  feet. 

Length  of  waves  (by  theory)  =  27rR  =  G-28  x  65=408  feet. 

Thisy  in  proportion  to  the  height  recorded,  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable length ;  but,  unfortunately.  Captain  Mottez  does 
not  appear  to  have  completed  the  information  required,  by 
measuring  the  actual  length  of  the  waves.  The  important 
fiwt  he  proved,  however,  is  one  that  theory  had  predicted, 
viz.  that  the  heaving  motion  of  the  waves  may  produce  a 
virtual  variation  in  the  weight  of  a  ship  equivalent  to  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  when  the 
proportions  of  the  height  and  length  of  the  waves  are  those 
common  at  sea. 

Instead  of  the  raft  in  Fig  62,  if  the  motions  of  a  loaded 
pole  or  plank  on-end  (such  as  SS)  be  traced,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  tends  to  follow  the  originally  vertical  lines,  and  to 
roll  always  toward  the  crest  as  they  do.  Here  again  the 
motion  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  oscillation  of  fixed  range 
performed  in  half  the  wave  period,  the  pole  being  upright  at 
the  hoUow  and  crest. 

A  ship  differs  from  both  the  raft  and  the  pole ;  for  she  has 
both  lateral  and  vertical  extension  into  the  subsurfaces  of 
the  wave,  and  cannot  be  considered  to  follow  either  the 
motion  of  the  surface  particles  like  the  raft  or  of  an  originally 
vertical  line  of  particles  like  the  pole.  This  case  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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As  a  mathematical  theory,  that  for  trochoidal  waves  is 
complete  and  satisfiekctory,  under  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  is  based ;  but  sea-water  is  not  d^perfeei  fluid  such  as  the 
theory  contemplates ;  in  it  there  exists  a  certain  amount  of 
viscosity,  and  the  particles  must  experience  resistance  in 
changing  their  relative  positions.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  theory  closely  approximates  to  the 
phenomena  of  deep-sea  waves,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that  extensive  and  accurate  observations  of  the  dimensions 
and  speeds  of  actual  waves  should  be  made,  in  order  to  test 
the  theory,  and  determine  the  closeness  of  its  approximation 
to  truth.  The  recorded  observations  on  waves  are  not  so 
complete  or  numerous  as  to  furnish  the  test  required; 
and  by  adding  to  them  during  their  service  at  sea,  naval 
officers  will  do  much  to  advance  one  important  branch  of  the 
science  of  naval  architecture.  The  Lords  (Tommissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  have  recently  issued  orders  that  careful 
observations  of  waves  shall  be  made  in  her  Majesty's  ships, 
simultaneously  with  the  observations  of  rolling ;  so  that  the 
relations  between  the  state  of  the  sea  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  ships  may  be  more  readily  discovered.  In  the 
French  navy  similar  observations  have  been  made,  and  the 
published  results  are  very  valuable.*  Mr.  Froude  has 
furnished  to  the  Admiralty  a  memorandum  on  the  method 
of  determining  at  sea,  by  simple  observation,  the  periods  and 
dimensions  of  waves ;  and  the  importance  of  correctness  in 
making  such  observations  renders  it  desirable  to  introduce 
here  a  reprint  of  the  official  method  of  observation  in  the 
Koyal  Navy.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  no 
test  of  the  theory  can  be  applied  by  means  of  observations 
made  in  a  confused  sea ;  it  is  when  a  ship  falls  in  with  a 
series  of  waves  of  nearly  regular  form  and  period  that  the 


*  See  a  \^\>cx  on  "  The  Ex|)eri-  1873;  and  memoirs  by  M.  Antoine, 

mental   Study  of  Waves,"   by  M.  of  Brest  (analysing  the  results  of 

Bertin,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  various    observations),    Lieutenant 

Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  Paris,  and  others. 
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obeeryations  become  most  valuable  from  a  scientific  point  of 
new.  A  regular  series  is  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
piodnce  the  heayiest  rolling  in  a  ship  exposed  to  its  action  ; 
and  for  these  reasons  the  greatest  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  observations  of  regular  series  of  waves.  It  is  not,  however, 
desirable  that  only  such  observations  should  be  made ;  for 
much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  question  of  the  super- 
position of  series  of  waves,  if  the  phenomena  of  a  confused  sea 
were  carefully  noted.  Moreover,  the  actual  determination  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  solitary  waves  of  exceptional  size, 
•8  compared  with  neighbouring  waves,  of  which  all  sailors 
speak,  would  furnish  very  interesting  and  much  needed 
infonnation.  Supposing  a  single  series  of  waves  to  be 
encountered,  the  following  is  a  reprint  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  th< 


Method  op  Observing  the  Dimensions  and  Periods 
OP  Waves  Proposed  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Approved 
BT  THE  Admiralty. 

The  method  of  observation  to  be  adopted  on  board  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  periods  and  dimensions 
of  the  waves  she  encounters  will  naturally  be  somewhat 
different  accordingly  as  the  ship  is  (1)  stationary,  or  (2)  in 
motion.  If  she  be  stationary,  the  wave  period  may  be  at 
once  determined  by  a  single  observer,  noting  successively  the 
moment  at  which  successive  wave  crests  pass  the  particular 
part  of  the  ship  on  which  he  stands. 

In  describing  the  observations  by  which  the  length  of 
wave  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  convenient  to  assume  first  that 
the  ship  is  "  end-on  "  to  the  wave  crests.  If  the  length  of 
the  wave  be  less  than  that  of  the  ship,  two  observers  should 
watch  two  consecutive  wave  crests  which  are  rolling  past 
the  ship — one,  one ;  the  other,  the  other ;  and  should  each 
simultaneously,  on  the  word  being  given  to  them,  notice 
the  position  on  the  ship's  side  occupied  by  tlio  wave  he  is 
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watching.  The  interval  between  the  positions  when  measured 
on  the  ship's  deck  is  simply  the  wave  length. 

K  the  length  of  the  wave  be  greater  than  the  ship's  length, 
the  process  is  less  simple. 

Let  a  convenient  length  (the  greater  the  better)  be  set 
out  along  the  ship's  deck;  and  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
transversely  to  it,  let  a  pair  of  battens  be  erected  so  as  to 
define,  when  used  as  sights,  a  pair  of  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  ship's  keel,  the  interval  between  them  being 
the  length  measured  out  on  the  deck ;  and  let  an  observer 
be  stationed  at  each,  say  No.  1  at  the  end  of  the  line  which 
the  waves  first  meet.  No.  2  at  the  other. 

Let  observer  No.  1  note  the  instant  of  time  when  a  wave 
crest  passes  the  line  of  sight  marked  by  his  pair  of  battens ; 
and  let  observer  No.  2  note  it  when  the  same  wave  crest 
passes  the  line  marked  by  his ;  and  let  the  observation  be 
repeated  for  the  succeeding  wave  crest  by  one  or  other  of 
the  observers. 

This  latter  observation  at  once  fixes  the  period  of  the 
wave,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

If  the  times  noted  by  observers  No.  1  and  No.  2  be  com- 
pared, the  difference  will  give  the  time  occupied  by  the 
observed  wave  crest  in  passing  the  interval  between  the  two 
parallels.  The  time  occupied  by  the  crest  in  passing  this 
known  interval  defines  the  speed  of  the  wave. 

Thus,  the  period  being  known  and  the  speed  being  known, 
the  length  maybe  immediately  deduced,  since  it  is  the  distance 
which  the  wave  having  that  speed  will  traverse  in  the  period. 

If  the  ship,  though  stationary,  be  not  end-on  to  the  waves, 
but  deviate  from  that  position  by  a  known  angle,  the  values 
of  the  speed  and  length  of  the  wave  thus  deduced  will  be 
alike  too  great,  but  they  will  give  the  true  values  when 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  deviation. 

If  the  ship  be  not  stationary,  but  moving  with  a  known  speed, 
it  is  convenient  to  assimie  as  before  that  she  is  end-on  to  the 
waves,  her  motion  being  also  end-on  to  them,  so  that  she  is 
either  running  exactly  before  the  sea  or  is  exactly  heading  it. 
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Under  these  circcimstances  the  same  observations  are  to 
be  made  as  already  mentioned ;  but  the  period,  speed,  and 
length,  primarily  deduced  from  them  require  the  following 
corrections : — 
The  time  which  elapses  between  the  transits  of  two  con- 
secutive wave  crests  past  observer  No.  1  or  No.  2  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  period,  because  the  distance 
actually  travelled  by  the  wave  during  the  time  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  wave  length  by  the  dis- 
tance travelled  in  the  meantime  by  the  ship,  either 
from  the  waves  or  towards  the  waves.    But  as  the  speed 
of  the  ship  is  known,  the  true  speed  of  the  wave  may  be 
at  once  inferred  &om  its  apparent  speed  as  primarily 
deduced  from  the  observations,  by  adding  to  it,  or 
deducting  from  it,  the  speed  of  the  ship,  according  as 
she  is  running  before  the  waves  or  heading  them ;  and 
by  help  of  this  correction  the  true  wave  length  and  true 
wave  period  may  be  readily  found. 
The  process  of  correction  may  best  be  expressed  alge- 
braically— 
If  V  be  the  speed  of  the  ship,  in  feet  per  second. 
L  the  interval  between  the  parallel  lines  defined  by  the 

battens,  in  feet. 
'V  the  speed  of  the  wave,  in  feet  per  second. 
X  the  length  of  the  wave,  in  feet. 
T  the  period  of  the  wave,  in  seconds. 
Then,  if  the  time  occupied  by  the  wave  crest  in  passing 
over  L  be  (^)  in  seconds,  it  follows  that 

And  if  the  obserred  time  between  the  transits  of  two  succes- 
sive wave  crests  past  observer  No.  1  or  No.  2  be  ('<),  it 
follows  that 

•L  =  ('V  ±  V)  't  and 

V 
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If  the  course  of  the  ship  be  not  on  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  wave  crest,  but  deviate  from  it  by  a  given  angle,  here 
also,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  same  observations  must  be 
made,  and  these  must  primarily  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  course  had  not  been  oblique.  And  here 
also  the  apparent  wave  length  and  wave  speed  thus  deduced 
will  be  too  great,  but  will  yield  the  true  values  when 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  deviation. 

Wave  heights  are  less  easy  to  determine  by  ordinary 
observation,  at  least  on  board  a  high-sided  ship.  But  when 
they  are  such  that,  if  the  ship  is  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
the  nearest  wave  crests  hide  the  distant  horizon  from  the 
eye  of  an  observer  standing  on  deck,  he  may,  by  ascending 
the  rigging  or  otherwise,  place  himself  at  such  a  height 
that  the  successive  average  ridge  levels,  as  viewed  by  him 
bom  the  trough,  just  reach  the  line  of  the  horizon  without 
obscuring  it.  And  if  he  measures,  or  carefully  estimates, 
the  height  of  his  eye  aboye  the  water,  that  height  is  correctly 
the  height  of  the  wave. 

This  height  is  prima  fade  determined  by  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation  to  the  plane  of  the  ship's 
natural  water-line.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
pitching  and  'scending  the  head  or  stem  of  the  ship,  when 
the  wave  hollow  passes  it,  is  often  immersed  far  deeper  than 
the  natural  water-line,  and  the  observer  must  make  due 
allowance  for  this  if  he  be  stationed  forward  or  aft;  and 
though,  by  invariably  posting  himself  in  the  ship's  waist,  he 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  so  large  a  correction,  yet 
even  thus,  when  a  ship,  end-on  to  the  waves,  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  trough,  the  curvature  of  the  wave  hollow  gives  extra 
immersion  to  her  two  ends,  and  the  water  surface  amidships 
is  somewhat  below  her  natural  water-line.  Due  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  changes  of  level  occasioned  by  rolling 
or  heeling. 

If  the  waves  are  not  high  enough  to  be  observed  in  this 
manner,  they  may  be  more  exactly  gauged  by  the  following 
apparatus,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  awkward  to  handle. 
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The  |vineiple  on  which  its  application  rests  shall  first  be 
deicribed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amoimt  of  motion  in  the  water 
(^  which  a  wave  consists  declines  very  rapidly  as  it  is  traced 
to  greater  and  greater  depths  below  the  surface,  the  rate  of 
declension  being  governed  by  the  ratio  of  the  depth  below 
the  sarCace  to  the  length  of  the  ware  ;  so  much  so  that  at  a 
depth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  wave  the  motion,  whether 
horiBontal  or  vertical,  is  less  than  -^^jj  part  of  what  it  is  at 
the  sor&ce,  and  the  water  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
■ndistnrbed.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  undisturbed 
water  as  a  basis  from  which  to  measure  the  undulations  at 
tbe  surface,  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  a  tight,  tapered  spar  be  prepared,  of  a  length  about 
fimr  times  the  height  of  the  highest  wave  to  be  observed, 
and  of  as  small  a  diameter  as  its  length  permits,  with  a  view 
to  both  safety  and  facility  of  handling ;  and  let  it  be  painted 
from  its  smaller  end  downwards,  in  divisional  spaces  of,  say, 
2  feet  each,  alternately  black  and  white,  with  distinguishing 
marks  in  red  and  blue  to  assist  an  observer  in  coimting  the 
spaces  from  a  distance. 

This  pole,  when  in  use,  is  "  anchored  "  (in 
a  manner  presently  to  be  described)  by  its 
loot  or  larger  end  to  the  undisturbed  sub- 
jacent water,  with,  say,  a  deep-sea  line  as 
"cable,"  and  stands  upright  like  the  stem 
<tf  a  hydrometer,  the  weight  and  quasi- 
fiiednees  of  the  so-called  "  anchor  "  serving 
at  once  to  keep  the  pole  perpendicular  and 
to  maintain  its  summit  at  a  definite  eleva* 
tion,  about  one  quarter  of  its  entire  length, 
above  the  mean  sea-leTel. 

For  the  "anchor"  let  a  light  frame, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  <33,  about  4  feet 
square,  be  formed  of  painted  hard  wood, 
such  as  will  not  readily  become  water- 
soaked,  and  let  canvas  or  sheet-iron  be  tightly  stretched 
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over  it  and  securely  nailed  to  the  edges.  Let  four  stout 
lines  be  secured  to  its  four  comers,  forming  a  quadruple 
bridle,  the  four  parts  of  which,  as  sketched,  are  united 
upwards,  centrally,  in  the  deep-sea  line  which  forms  the 
"  cable,"  and  downwards  in  a  bight,  or  hook,  to  which  the 
requisite  ballast  can  be  attached. 

The  other  end  of  the  line  must  be  secured  to  the  foot  of 
the  pole,  with  such  a  length  or  scope  as  to  allow  the  frame 
to  sink  to  the  undisturbed  water,  at  a  depth  equal  to 
not  less  than  the  length  of  the  longest  wave  which  affects 
the  surface.  The  weight  of  ballast  attached  must  be  such 
as  to  sink  the  frame  and  hold  down  the  pole  to  the  required 
immersion. 

This  adjustment  may  be  made  with  the  line  at  short  scope ; 
but  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  apparatus,  having  hold 
of  the  water  at  but  a  short  depth  below  the  surface,  will  rise 
and  fall  with  the  larger  waves,  while  the  shorter  and  com- 
paratively shallow  waves  will  wash  up  and  down  the  pole. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  under-estimate  the  length  of 
long  low  waves.  These  are  frequently  so  low  as  to  be  too 
undistinguishable  for  measurement  of  length  or  period  in 
the  manner  described,  especially  when  the  surface  is  con- 
fused by  the  presence  of  smaller  waves.  Yet  these  long,  low, 
and  almost  invisible  waves  are  objects  of  great  interest,  and 
are  very  deserving  of  observation,  because  it  is  generally  in 
virtue  of  their  perhaps  unsuspected  operation  that  a  large 
ship  is  occasionally  found  to  roll  with  surprising  range  and 
persistence,  when  no  adequate  cause  for  this  presents  itself; 
though  probably  an  entirely  sufficient  cause  would  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  fact,  which  the  observations  here  suggested 
can  alone  sufficiently  disclose,  that  these  unseen  waves  exist 
and  possess  a  period  the  same  as  that  of  the  ship.  It  is  not 
safe  to  assume  their  length  as  less  than  600  or  700  feet. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  weighted  frame 
must  first  be  lowered  into  the  water,  and  allowed  to  sink 
gradually  ;  then  the  pole  must  be  got  overboard  and  allowed 
to  adjust  its  immersion  to  the  load  it  carries.     So  soon  as  it 
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has  thus  aettled  itself,  the  waves  at  the  surface  will  be  seen 
to  liite  aad  HeJI  up  and  down  its  side,  just  as  if  it  were  the 
8ti]idard  of  a  fixed  beacon,  it  being  (as  has  been  said)  in 
effect  anchored  in  the  undisturbed  water  below,  and  the  levels 
reached  by  the  wave  ridges  and  wave  hollows  on  the  painted 
diTisional  spaces  may  be  read  o£f,  and  the  wave  period  noted 
witheaaeand  exactness,  if  the  ship  which  carries  the  observer 
be  kept  pretty  dose  to  the  pole.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  using  this  apparatus,  that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  if  it 
is  kept  very  long  in  the  water,  both  the  pole,  the  line,  and 
the  frame,  will  become  gradually  water-soaked,  and,  there- 
fore, the  pole  more  and  more  immersed,  so  that  it  may 
eventually  sink  altogether,  since  the  reserve  of  flotation  is 
not  lai^;  but  if  the  wood  has  been  well  painted,  it  will 
allow  probably  a  couple  of  hours'  observation. 

[End  of  thx  Mbmobandum  of  Mb.  Froude.j 

Other  methods  of  observing  the  dimensions  of  waves  have 
been  devised  and  used;  some  of  them,  like  the  machine 
designed  by  Admiral  Paris,  of  the  French  navy,  being  auto- 
matic in  their  action,  and  giving  a  continuous  record  of  the 
heights  of  the  waye  profile  at  every  instant  upon  the  scale 
of  measurement.  When  the  waves  are  not  high  enough  to 
use  the  method  of  horizon  observation,  it  is  necessary  that 
any  other  method  of  measuring  heights  should  refer  them  in 
some  manner,  as  is  done  in  the  preceding  memorandum,  to 
the  level  of  the  practically  still  water  underlying  the  water 
disturbed  by  the  wave  motion.  Lengths  and  periods  of 
waves  are  easily  determined  when  a  single  series  is  encoun- 
tered, but  the  correct  observation  of  heights  is  far  more 
difficult;  and  it  is  here  that  probably  the  greatest  exag- 
gerations have  occurred  in  statements  of  the  dimensions. 
Waves  "  mountain-high "  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  but 
they  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  trustworthy  record,  and 
probably  never  existed  in  the  deep  sea. 

In  justification  of  this  statement  it  may  be  well  to  briefly 

M  2 
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summarise  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  largest  waves  of 
which  we  have  any  trustworthy  accounts.  The  longest  wave 
observed  was  measured  by  Captain  Mottez,  of  the  French 
navy,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  had  a  length  of  2720  feet 
— ^half  a  mile  —  from  crest  to  crest;  its  period  was  23 
seconds.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  Sir  James  Boss  observed 
a  wave  1920  feet  long.  The  largest  waves  observed  in 
European  waters  are  said  to  have  had  a  period  of  19| 
seconds,  corresponding  to  a  theoretical  length  of  some 
2000  feet;  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  waves  have  been  noted 
having  a  length  of  1320  feet.  These  monster  waves  are 
not,  however,  commonly  encountered,  and  waves  having  a 
length  of  600  to  700  feet  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as 
large  waves.  Dr.  Scoresby's  largest  Atlantic  storm  waves 
had  lengths  of  about  500  to  600  feet,  and  periods  from 
10  to  11  seconds.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  ocean 
waves  of  24  seconds'  period,  and  some  3000  feet  in  length, 
may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  limit  of  size  yet  proved  to 
exist ;  waves  of  18  seconds'  period,  and  about  1650  feet  in 
length,  constitute  the  upper  limit  in  all  except  extraordinary 
cases ;  and  what  may  be  called  common  large  storm  waves 
have  periods  varying  from  6  to  9  seconds,  the  corresponding 
lengths  varying  from  200  to  400  feet. 

Turning  next  to  heights,  we  find  reports  of  estimated 
heights  of  100  feet  from  hollow  to  crest,  but  no  verified 
measurement  exists  of  a  height  half  as  great  as  this.     The 
highest  trustworthy  measurements  are  from  44  to  48  feet — 
in  itself  a  very  remarkable  height.    Scoresby  and  others  have 
measured  heights  of  about  40  feet,  and  there  are  several 
records  of  heights  exceeding  30  feet.   Waves  having  a  greater 
height  than  30  feet  are  not  commonly  encountered.     All 
these  figures,  be  it  understood,  refer  to  a  single  series  of 
waves,  and  not  to  one   or  more  series  superposed  on  one 
another,  nor  to  any  great  local  rise  of  level  due  to  the  waves 
driving  against  a  shore,  or  passing  over  an  isolated  rock. 

An  explanation  of  the  causes  of  unintentional  exaggeration 
in  the  estimate  of  wave  heights  will  at  once  suggest  itself 
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when  the  yaiiation  in  the  direction  of  the  nonnal  to  the 
wiTe  dope  (pieyionsly  explained)  is  taken  into  account. 
To  an  obeenrer  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  which  is 
roUing  amongst  waves,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
determine  the  true  vertical  direction,  along  which  the 
lieight  of  the  wave  must  be  measured.  If  he  stands  on 
the  raft  shown  in  Fig.  64,  he  «        . 

will,  like  it»  be  affected  by  the 
wave  motion;  and  the  apparent 
fertical  at  any  instant  wiU  be 
eoincident  with  the  masts  of 
the  raft  and  normal  to  the  wave  slope.  He  will  therefore 
soppose  himself  to  be  looking  horizontally  when  he  is  really 
looking  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  wave 
slope  at  that  point,  which  may  be  considerably  inclined  to 
the  horizon.  Suppose  TT,  Fig.  64,  to  represent  this  line 
tar  any  position :  then  the  apparent  height  of  the  waves  to 
an  observer  will  be  HT,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  true 
height.  If  the  observer  stands  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  the 
conditions  will  be  similar;  the  normal  to  what  is  termed 
the  "effective  wave  slope"*  determines  the  apparent 
vertical  at  any  instant ;  and  the  only  easy  way  of  deter- 
mining the  true  horizontal  direction  is  by  making  an  ob- 
servation of  the  horizon  as  described  above.  The  extent  of 
the  possible  error  thus  introduced  will  be  seen  from  an 
example.  Take  a  wave  250  feet  long  and  13  feet  high; 
its  THRTiTmiTn  slope  to  the  horizontal  is  about  9  degrees. 
Suppose  a  ship  to  be  at  the  mid-height  between  hollow  and 
crest,  and  the  observer  to  be  watching  the  crest  of  the  next 
wave ;  standing  about  the  water  level,  the  wave  height  will 
seem  to  be  about  30  feet  instead  of  13  feet.  The  steeper  the 
dope  of  the  waves,  the  greater  liability  is  there  to  serious 
errors  in  estimates  of  heights,  unless  proper  means  are  taken 
to  determine  the  true  horizontal  and  vertical  direction.  In 
some  cases  the  apparent  height  would  be  about  three  times 


*  This  phrase  will  be  explained  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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the  real  height.  This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
to  naval  officers,  not  merely  as  regards  the  height  of  wayes, 
bnt  also  the  behaviour  of  ships. 

Next  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  heights  to  the  lengths  observed 
in  deep-sea  waves.  All  authorities  agree  that,  as  the  lengths 
increase,  this  ratio  diminishes,  and  the  wave  slope  becomes 
less  steep.  The  shortest  waves  are  the  steepest ;  and  the 
greatest  recorded  inclinations  are  for  very  short  waves  where 
the  ratio  of  height  to  length  was  about  1  to  6.  For  a 
cycloidal  wave  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  ratio  is  about 
1  to  3*14 ;  so  that  in  the  steepest  deep-sea  waves  observed  this 
ratio  is  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  theoretical  limiting 
case.  For  waves  from  330  to  350  feet  in  length,  the  ratio  of 
1  to  8  has  been  observed,  but  these  were  probably  exception- 
ally steep  waves ;  for  waves  of  500  to  600  feet  in  length,  it 
falls  to  about  1  to  20 ;  and  for  the  longest  waves,  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  it  is  said  to  fall  so  low  as  1  to  50.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  all  measurements  of  such  gigantic  waves  must  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  so  that  the  results,  even  when 
the  greatest  care  is  taken,  are  only  receivable  as  fair 
approximations.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  waves  of  the 
largest  size  commonly  met,  the  height  does  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  the  length ;  and  the  higher  limit  of  steep- 
ness in  ocean  waves,  which  are  large  enough  to  considerably 
influence  the  behaviour  of  ships,  does  not  give  a  ratio  of 
height  to  length  exceeding  1  to  10.  Long  series  of  observa- 
tions made  in  ships  of  the  French  navy  show  that  a  common 
value  of  the  height  is  about  one-twenty-fifth  or  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  length.  Waves  from  500  to  900  feet  in 
length  are  sometimes  encountered,  having  heights  of  from 
5  to  10  feet  only.  Hereafter  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
decrease  of  steepness  accompanying  an  increase  in  length 
and  period  is  a  most  fortunate  circimistance  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  ships  at  sea. 

The  trochoidal  theory  connects  the  periods  and  speeds  of 
waves  with  their  length  alone,  and  does  not  take  any  account 
of  the  height,  except  to  fix  the  limiting  ratio  of  height  to 
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length  in  a  cydoidal  waye.  The  principal  formulse  for 
lengths,  speeds,  and  periods  for  trochoidal  waves  are  as 
follows: — 

L  Length  of  wave  (in  feet)  =  5*123  x  square  of  period  (in 

seconds) 
=  5J  X  square  of  period  (nearly). 

tt  Speed  of  w»Te  (in  feet  j  ^  g.jgg  ^     ^^ 
per  second)  ...  J 


=  \/5"123  X  length 
=  2J\/length  (nearly). 

in.  Speed  of   wave  (in  |      «  .  , ,        , ,  v 

1^  per  hour)    .  [  =  ^  x  penod  (roughly). 

IV.  Period  (in  seconds)  =/y/i^^   =  gV'ki^  (nearly). 

V.  Orbital  velocity 


of  particles  ony= 
surface 


speed  ofl      3-1416  x  height  of  wave 
wave   I  length  of  wave 


height  of  wave    ,       ,  . 
=  7^X-;^f=    ,     ,.  (nearly). 

\/length  ot  wave 

To  illustrate  these  formulae,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
wave  400  feet  long  and  15  feet  high.    For  it  we  obtain, 

4 
Period  =  -v^4oo=  8|  seconds. 

g 
Speed  =  T\/400  =  45  feet  per  second 

=  3  X  8f  =  26f  knots  per  hour. 

Orbital  velocity  of  I      ry ,  15      ^  1  i.    x  j 

^  .\      >  =7ix— =.^=54  feet  per  second, 

snrfistce  particles  J  viOO 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  orbital  velocity  of  the  particles 
is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  speed  of  advance ; 
and  this  is  always  the  case.  In  formula  Y.,  if  we  substitute 
as  an  average  ratio  for  ocean  waves  of  large  size. 

Height  =  ^  X  length, 

the  expression  becomes — 
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Orbital  velocity  of  surface  particles  =  7^  x  sV  X  length 

Vlength 

=  0-355  \/leiigth. 

Comparing  this  with  Formula  11.  for  speed  of  advance,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  latter  will  be  between  six  and  seven 
times  the  orbital  velocity. 

The  periods  of  waves  are  most  easily  observed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  useful  as  giving  the  lengths  and  speeds 
of  trochoidal  waves  for  which  the  periods  are  known : — 


Period. 

Length. 

Speed  of  AdTanoe. 

Seoonds. 

Feei. 

Feei 
perSeoond. 

Knots 
per  Hoar. 

1 

5-12 

6-12 

303 

2 

20-49 

10-24 

6-07 

3 

46-11 

15-37 

9-1 

4 

81-97 

20-49 

12  14 

5 

128-08 

25-62 

15  17 

6 

184-44 

30-74 

18-21 

7 

251-04 

35-86 

21-24 

8 

327-89 

40-99 

24-28 

9 

414-99 

46  11 

27-31 

10 

512-33 

51-23 

30-36 

11 

619-92 

56-36 

33-38 

12 

737-76 

61-48 

36-42 

13 

865-84 

66-6 

39-45 

14 

1004-17 

71-73 

42-49 

15 

1152-74 

76-86 

45-52 

16 

1311-56 

81-97 

48-56 

Systematic  observations  of  ocean  waves  such  as  are  now 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  Boyal  Navy  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  long  continued  to  enable  any  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  trochoidal  theory  to  be  made  from  them. 
In  the  French  navy,  however,  more  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  and  better  information  is  accessible  from  the 
accounts  published  by  various  officers.*    It  now  seems  to  be 


*  The  observations  of  Lieute- 
nant Paris,  published  in  the  Bevue 
nuiritime  (vol.  xxxi.),  and  those  of 
M.  Duhil  do  Bcuaz<5,  as  well  as  the 


analyses  of  numerous  observations 
made  in  dififorent  ships,  published 
by  MM.  Berlin  and  Antoine  reB|)cc- 
tivcly,  deserve  special  mention. 
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a  well-established  fietct  that  the  formula  (given  on  page  167) 
connecting  the  periods  and  lengths  of  waves  is  a  very  good 
approximation  to  tmth.  Theory  and  the  observations  are 
not  in  complete  accordance,  as  will  be  8een  from  the  follow- 
ing table ;  but  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  securing 
accmate  measurements  of  lengths  of  waves,  the  results  show 
a  doee  agreement  between  the  two.  M.  de  Betiaze  and 
Lieutenant  Paris  have  published  the  figures  subjoined. 


Haijt.lekoths  of 

Waver. 

Obtferred. 

Calcalated. 

Obseryed. 

Cnlcalatcd. 

Metres. 

Metm. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

•S  f    52*5 

53-4 

• 

f    53 

45 

a 

90 

83-4 

38 

30 

s 

75 

571 

si  74 

58 

«^     48 

49-9 

S\    39 

33 

I'l     70 

75 

1      60 
3  \  31 

59 

S.     130 
as  I    67-5 

14G 

25 

70-5 

A  metre  is  3*281  feet. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  the  observations  of  M.  Paris 
the  observed  lengths  exceed  the  calculated;   whereas  in 
thoee  of  M.  de  Benaze,  in  all  except  two  cases,  the  observed 
Imgths  £Eill  below  those  given  by  calculation.    It  would 
appear  that  usually  the  observed  lengths  are  rather  less 
than  the  theoretical  lengths ;  and  M.  Antoine,  after  carefully 
analysing  numerous  observations  made  on  board  ships  of 
the  French  navy,  apparently  reaches  the  same  conclusion. 
The  method  of  averages  applied  to  such  a  case  as  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  in  some  instances  errors,  of  considerable  proportionate 
magnitude,  exist  in  the  individual  observations;  but  in  the 
main  it  is  agreed  that  the  expression,  deduced  from  theory, 
for  the  length  in  terms  of  the  period  gives  good  results. 
When  the  observations  now  being  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  collected  and 
analysed,  we  shall  probably  obtain  confirmatory  evidence  on 
the  point ;   and  it  is  one  to  which  we  would  particularly 
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direct  the  reader's  attention,  should  he  propose  making 
observations  of  waves. 

During  a  voyage  of  more  than  two  years.  Lieutenant  Paris 
observed  and  recorded,  several  times  each  day,  the  state  of 
the  sea,  and  from  these  materials  he  subsequently  prepared 
the  following  table,  showing  the  periods  of  the  waves  most 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  following  localities : — 


Locality. 


Period. 


Atlantic  (the  Trades) 

South  Atlantic  (region  of  the  westerly  winds)    . 
Indian  Ocean,  South  (region  of  the  easterly  winds) 

Indian  Ocean  (trade  winds) 

China  Seas .      .     . 

Y^est  Pacific 


6-8 
9-5 
7-6 
7-6 
6-9 
8-2 


li 


"  This,"  says  M.  Bertin,*  "  is  no  doubt  a  mere  sketch,  as 
regards  the  mean  condition  of  the  sea,  to  be  completed 
"  and  controlled  by  new  researches ;  but  it  a£fords  a  measure 
''  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  single  voyage."  To  all  naval 
officers  the  naval  architect  may  safely  appeal  to  extend  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  affecting,  as  it  does,  very  intimately 
the  proper  construction  of  ships;  and  even  if  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  service  should  prevent  such  a  comprehensive 
statement  as  the  above  being  furnished  by  individual  officers, 
the  aggregate  of  the  observations  made  by  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  ought  far  to  exceed  in  importance  and  value 
the  contributions  derived  from  other  sources.  We  need, 
above  all,  careful  observations  of  wave  periods ;  these  should 
be  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  lengths ;  and,  lastly, 
we  need  much  more  accurate  and  extensive  observations  of 
the  heights  and  steepnesses  of  waves. 

Theory,  as  was  previously  remarked,  fixes  the  limifing 
ratio  for  height  to  length  (the  cycloidal  form)  in  waves, 
but  even  on  the  steepest  deep-water  waves  this  is  not 


♦  In  his  essay  on  the  **  Experimental  Study  of  Waves,"  TranBocHofu 
of  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  1873. 
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approached.  Observation  of  actual  wayes  can  therefore 
alone  be  trasted  to  8atis£Etctorily  settle  this  part  of  the 
anlgeet.  French  investigators  have  endeavoured  to  for- 
molate  the  results  of  such  observations  in  expressions  con- 
necting the  heights  of  waves  with  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Admiral  Coupvent  Desbois,  in  his  memoir  ^'  On  the  Height 
of  the  Waves  at  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,"*  laid  down  a  pro- 
visional theory,  based  upon  ten  thousand  actual  observations, 
that  the  cube  of  the  height  of  the  waves  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  speed  of  the  wind.  M.  Antoine,  adopt- 
ing this  law,  has  made  a  very  extensive  analysis  of  the 
omultaneous  observations  of  heights  of  waves  and  force 
of  wind,  recorded  in  returns  from  ships  of  the  French  navy, 
in  order  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  trusted.  He  proposes  thte 
following  formulae,!  which  we  give  as  only  a  rough  and 
ready  means  of  approximation,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
heieafter  be  improved  upon  by  English  observers ;  the  im- 
portant problem  to  which  they  apply  being  at  present 
miflolved,  and  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  formulae  are 
htted  being  open  to  serious,  if  not  fatal,  objections. 

Let  V  =  speed  of  waves  (in  metres), 
t;=         „       wind         „ 
2L  =  length  of  waves      „ 
2T  =  period       „      (in  seconds), 
2H  =  height       „       (in  metres). 

Then,  assuming  Admiral  Coupvent  Desbois'  law  to  hold,  the 
fetlowing  are  considered  to  be  good  approximations : — 

2H=  0-75  xv^    ...   (1) 

(2) 


2L=30v^       .     .     . 

2T=    4-4  vi  .     .     . 

V=    6-9t;i  .      .     . 

The  •*  constants  "  in  equations  (1)  and  (4),  M.  Antoine  derives 
from  an  analysis  of  numerous  observations ;  those  in  equa- 


(3) 
(4) 


•  See    the    Vomptes    rendus   de      leu  Lames  de  haute  mer.  May    19, 
rAeadSmie  dts  Sciences  of  1866.  1876 ;  also  Naval  Science  for  1874. 

t  ^Sce  Notes  compl^mentaires  sur 
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tions  (2)  and  (3)  are  derived  from  (4)  by  means  of  the 
theoretical  formula  given  on  page  167.  Taking  130  ob- 
servations made  in  vessels  of  the  French  navy,  M.  Antoine 
classifies  them  as  follows : — 


Speed  of 
Wind. 


Metres  per 
Second. 

1-5 

4 

7 
11 
16 
22 
29 
37 


Number  of 

Observations 

per  Series. 


12 
16 
18 
29 
22 
19 
11 
3 


Waves. 


Mean  Lengths. 


Observed. 


Calculated  b  J 

Approximate 

Formula. 


Mean  Heights. 


Observed. 


Calculated  bj 
proxima 
brmula. 


Approximate 
F 


Metres. 

54-6 
63-7 
87-9 
79-7 

100 
90 

131 

180 


Metres. 

Metres. 

36 

1-7 

60 

2-4 

79-5 

3-2 

99-6 

4 

120 

5-4 

141 

51 

161 

7-7 

182 

8-6 

Metres. 

1 

1-9 

2-7 

3-7 

4-8 

5-9 

7-1 

8-3 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  calculated  heights  agree 
very  closely  with  the  observed  heights ;  whereas  there  are 
very  considerable  differences  between  the  calculated  and  the 
observed  lengths.  M.  Antoine,  having  regard  to  possible 
errors  in  the  various  observations  of  winds  and  waves  from 
which  his  constants  in  the  formulae  are  deduced,  proposes 
to  await  further  tests  of  his  tentative  formulsB  before 
modifying  them.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  con- 
template other  than  ordinary  wave  forms  in  his  formulie, 
nor  to  have  tried  his  constants  by  the  inverse  process  of 
taking  ascertained  dimensions  for  waves,  and  seeing  what 
speed  of  wind  would  be  required  to  create  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  formulae.  Take,  for  instance,  Scoresby's 
Atlantic  waves  600  feet  long  by  40  feet  high.  We  have 
from  the  preceding  formulae,  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
which  would  create  such  waves, 

(40       4\^ 
S^  ^  3  )^    ~  ^^  metres  per  second  (about). 

By  (2):    ''  =  (|^^^y=37      „        „        ..  „ 
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The  Telocity  of  64  metres  exceeds  that  of  the  wind  in  a 
hurricane ;  that  of  37  metres  is  Tory  high ;  whereas  it  is  a 
matter  of  actual  observation  that  waves  of  the  dimensions 
named  are  created  by  winds  having  no  such  extraordinary 
speed.  Nothing  further  need  be  added  to  show  that  formulae 
which  conduct  to  such  results  cannot  be  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy. Their  interest  really  centres  in  the  attempt  made 
thereby  to  express,  in  terms  of  the  wind  speed,  wave 
features  which  must  depend  upon  the  force  and  speed  of 
the  wind ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  they  have  been  here 
given,  not  as  representing  accurately  or  even  with  general 
approximation  the  law  of  this  dependence. 

No  theory  has  yet  been  accepted  which  represents  the 

genesis  of  waves ;  the  trochoidal  theory  merely  deals  with 

waves  already  created,  and  maintaining  unaltered   forms 

and  velocities.     There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  but 

that  waves  result  from  the  action   of  the  wind  on  the 

9ea,  and  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  the 

character  and  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  dimensions  and 

periods  of  the  waves.     But  as  yet  we  have  not  sufficient 

knowledge  to  determine  either  the  mode  of  action  of  the 

wind  or  the  law  connecting  its  force  with  the  dimensions  of 

waves.     Here  again  is  a  field  where  careful  and  extensive 

observations  can  alone  be  relied  upon ;  pure  theor)'^  would 

be   useless.      And    here   is,  perhaps,    the    most    difficult 

task   which  the  naval  officer,  desirous  of  advancing  our 

knowledge,  can  face ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  suc- 

nessfiilly  accomplished,  the  results  will  be  interesting  and 

valuable. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown  that,  with  care, 
the  lengths,  heights,  and  periods  of  waves  may  be  determined 
very  closely  when  the  sea  is  not  confused ;  and  it  is  also 
possible,  with  care,  to  ascertain  simultaneously  the  force  or 
speed  of  the  wind.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  waves  travel,  and  the  fact  that  they  maintain 
their  lengths  and  speeds  almost  unchanged  even  when  the 
force  of  the  wind  decreases  and  the  wave  height  becomes 
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less,  make  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  asso- 
ciating any  obseryed  force  of  wind  with  the  lengths  and 
periods  of  waves  observed  simultaneously.  The  importance 
of  this  matter  justifies  further  illustration. 

If  the  wind  is  at  first  supposed  to  act  on  a  smooth  sea, 
and  then  to  continue  to  blow  with  steady  force  and  in  one 
direction,  it  will  create  waves  which  finally   will  attain 
certain  definite  dimensions.    The  phases  of  change  from  the 
smooth  sea  to  the  fully  formed  waves  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  changes  of  level, 
elevations  and  depressions,  resulting  from  the  impact  of  the 
wind  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  wind  on  the  water  are  the  chief  causes  of 
the  growth  of  waves.    An  elevation  and  its  corresponding 
depression  once  formed  o£fer  direct  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  wind,  and  its  imbalanced  pressure  producing  motion 
in  the  heaped-up  water  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation 
of  larger  and  larger  waves.    This  is  probably  the  chief 
cause  of  wave  growth,  frictional  resistance  playing  a  very 
subordinate  part  as  compared  with  it.     So  long  as  the  speed 
of  the  wind  relatively  to  that  of  the  wave  water  is  capable 
of  accelerating  its  motion,  so  long  may  we  expect  the  speed 
of  the  wave  to  increase ;  and  with  the  speed  the  length, 
and  also  the  height.      Finally,  the  waves  reach  such  a 
speed  that  the  wind  force  produces  no  further  acceleration, 
and  only  just  maintains  the  form  unchanged ;   then   we 
have  the  fully  grown  waves.     If  the  wind  were  now  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  the  waves  would  gradually  decrease  in 
magnitude  and  finally  die  out.     This  degradation  results 
from  the  resistance  due  to  the  molecular  forces  in   the 
wave — viscosity  of  the  water,  &c. — and  when  the*  waves 
are  fully  grown,  the  wind  must  at  every  instant  balance  the 
molecular  forces.    If  the  water  were  a  perfect  fluid   (the 
particles   moving  freely   past  one  another),  and  if  there 
were  no  resistance  to  motion  on  the  part  of  the  air,  the 
waves  once  formed  would  travel  onwards  without   degra- 
dation.    But  in  sea-water  the  degradation  takes  place  at 
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A  iBte  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  the 
molecnlar  forces  to  the  "  potential  energy "  of  the  wave.* 
At  each  instant  the  resifltance  abstracts  a  certain  amount 
fiom  the  energy  of  the  wave,  and  consequently  the  height 
decreases.  The  period  and  length  of  the  wave  might  remain 
almost  unchanged^  and,  it  would  seem  from  observation, 
really  do  so,  while  the  height  decreases ;  just  as  it  has  been 
ihown  that  in  a  ship  oscillating  in  still  water  the  resistance 
developed  gradually  diminishes  the  range  of  oscillation 
vithoat  decreasing  the  period  sensibly. 

Between  this  condition  of  fully  grown  waves  and  the  case 
rf  waves  gradually  dying  out  in  a  dead  calm  lies  that  which 
eonunonly  occurs  where  the  waves  are  gradually  dying  out, 
bat  the  wind  still  has  a  certain  force  and  speed.    Then  an 
observer,  noting  the  dimensions  of  the  waves  and  force  of 
the  wind  simultaneously,  might  record  lengths  and  periods 
eonesponding,  not  to  the  observed  force  of  wind,  but  to  the 
force  which  existed  when  the  waves  were  of  their  full  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
eonespondence  between  the   observed  force  of  wind  and 
the  observed   heights,   and  an  analysis  of   the  recorded 
observations  made   by  oflScers  of  the  French  navy  con- 
firms this  view.t    Nothing  but  the  closest  attention  on  the 
ptit  of  an  observer  can  enable  him  to  make  his  records  a 
trustworthy  basis  for  theory ;  for  it  is  in  his  power  alone, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  observations, 
to  say  whether,  when  observed,  the  waves  are  fully  grown, 
tad  correspond  to  the  observed  force  of  wind,  or  whether 
they  are  in  process  of  growth  or  of  degradation.     A  series  of 
observations  might  settle  this  matter,  if  made  in  a  careful 
and  intelligent  manner;  the  growth  or  degradation  being 


•  By  "  potential  energy  "  of  a  rise  on  page  150. 
wiTe  is  meant  the  work  done  in  f  See  remarks  on   M.  Antoinc*s 

rmisiog  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  memoir,  page  172.    In  his  tahle  the 

a  certain  distance  above  the  formulaB  give  far  better  approxinia- 


poiitinn  which  it  would  occupy  in      tions  to  lieights  than    to  lengths 
•rill  water.     See  remarks  as  to  this      observed. 
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indicated  by  the  alterations  in  heights  of  waves  noted  after 
certain  intervals  from  the  first  observation. 

Perhaps  the  most  favourable  time  for  observations  to  be 
begun  would  be  that  when  on  a  nearly  calm  sea  a  storm 
breaks,  forming  waves  of  which  the  dimensions  gradually 
increase ;  but  the  opportunities  are  not  likely  to  be  nume- 
rous where  the  waves  so  formed  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent regular  series.  Usually  the  observer  would  probably 
find  himself  in  face  of  a  very  confused  sea,  when  the  wave 
genesis  is  in  its  earlier  stages;  but  if  he  could  note  the 
times  occupied  by  waves  in  attaining  their  full  growth 
under  the  action  of  winds  of  various  speeds,  he  would  do 
good  service.  Any  pre-existing  swell  must  be  allowed  for 
in  making  these  observations;  otherwise  the  assumption 
that  the  waves  are  formed  from  smooth  water  would  be 
departed  from. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  wave  genesis,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  M.  Bertin's  essay : — "  The  study  of  the 
^'  time  necessary  for  each  swell  to  retain  its  fixed  and  perma- 
"  nent  condition  under  the  action  of  the  wind  which  produces 
"  it  is  very  interesting.  If  the  time  be  so  long  as  in  general 
"  to  exceed  that  during  which  the  wind  can  remain  pretty 
"  nearly  constant,  both  in  intensity  and  direction,  all  interest 
"  in  the  connection  between  the  wind  and  the  swell  would 
"  disappear.  The  length  of  waves  and  their  inclination  for 
"  a  given  length  would  be  just  as  irregular  as  meteorologi- 
**  cal  variations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  waves  soon  reach 
"  their  regular  condition — a  fact  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
'*  well  established,  inasmuch  as  those  seas  which  are  exposed 
'^  to  the  action  of  constant  winds  present  no  extraordinary 
"  agitation — one  is  necessarily  driven  to  adopt  the  law  that 
"  for  each  length  of  waves  there  is  a  certain  height  that  is 
"  most  commonly  met  with,  and  that  cannot  be  exceeded.'* 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  persistence  of  wave  periods 
and  lengths  after  the  force  of  wind  and  the  original  wave 
heights  have  decreased  may  account  for  a  singular  feature 
in  the  observations  of  M.  Paris,  who  recorded  the  speeds  of 
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winds  aooompanying  speeds  of  waves,  viz.  that  in  many 
instances  the  speed  of  the  waves  exceeded  that  of  the  wind. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  records : — 


Mean 

Mean  Speeds.* 

Looiity. 

Heights 

of  Wares. 

Wind. 

Wave. 

Metres. 

AUintic  (region  of  trade  winidB) 
SoathAtlftotic 

1-9 

4-8 

11-2 

4-3 

13-6 

14 

Indian  Ocean  (South  of)      .     .     . 

5-3 

17-4 

15 

Indian  Ocean  (region  of  trade  winds) 
8eaa  of  China  and  Japan      .     .     . 

2-8 

6-5 

12-6 

3-2 

14-6 

11-4 

WeatFkdfic 

31 

8-5 

12-4 

*  In  metres  per  second  ;  a  metre  is  3*281  feet. 

In  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  we  are  not  able  to 
ay  that  there  is  anything  impossible  in  the  observation  of 
waves  moving  fiEister  than  the  winds,  which  have  a  force  cor- 
lesponding  to  their  full  growth,  although  this  condition  would 
icvoely  be  anticipated.  Bemembering  what  was  said  above 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  actual  orbital 
notions  of  particles  in  their  circular  orbits  and  the  apparent 
wpeeA  of  advance  of  the  wave  form,  it  will  be  clear  that,  even 
when  the  wave  form  advances  faster  than  the  wind  travels, 
the  wind  may  be  moving  much  faster  than  the  particles  in 
the  wave.  Take,  for  example,  the  waves  of  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean.  M.  Paris  gives  them  a  mean  height  of  5*3 
metres,  and  a  mean  period  of  7*6  seconds. 

Diameter  of  orbits  of  surface  particles  .     .  =  5*3  metres. 
Circumference  of  orbits  of  surface  particles  =  16*6  metres. 

Orbital  velocity  of  particles    =  -=-7-  =  2  J  metres  per  second. 

Velocity  of  wind  observed   =  17*4  metres  per  second. 

Whether  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  wave 
form  should  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  full  effect 
of  the  wind,  or  whether  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wind 
and  the  particles  of  water  in  the  wave  does  not  also  exercise 
ooDsiderable  influence,  must  for  the  present  be  considered  at 

N 
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least  a  matter  open  to  debate.  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
wave  speed  as  the  wind  speed  slackens,  we  have  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  in  the  above  table; 
and,  further,  it  is  difficult  for  an  observer  on  board  a  ship 
in  motion  to  measure  the  speed  of  the  wind  accurately.  But 
actual  observations,  such  as  have  been  recommended  in  this 
chapter,  will  settle  this  and  many  other  doubtful  points. 

Bepeated  references  have  been  made  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  observation  of  wave  dimensions  in  a  confused 
seaway;  and  it  appears  desirable  to  illustrate  the  causes 
and  character  of  the  difficulty.  A  confused  sea  is  caused 
by  the  superposition  of  two  or  more  independent  series  of 
waves,  each  moving  at  its  own  speed,  and  all  moving,  possibly, 
in  diflTerent  directions.  We  will  take  the  very  simplest  case 
of  two  series  of  unequal  lengths  and  speeds,  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Fig.  65  shows  a  wave  400  feet  long  and 
20  feet  high,  having  a  speed  of  about  45  feet  per  second ; 
Fig.  66,  a  wave  200  feet  long  and  12  feet  high,  having  a 
speed  of  about  32  feet  per  second.  Fig.  67  shows  the  latter 
superposed  upon  the  former,  at  the  instant  when  the  two 
crests  coincide,  and  the  combined  wave  has  a  maximum 
height  of  some  30  feet*  The  long  wave  form  gains  about 
13  feet  per  second  on  the  shorter  wave.  In  2^  seconds,  the 
profile  of  the  combined  wave  will  have  changed  horn  the 
condition  of  Fig.  67  to  that  of  Fig.  68;  in  less  than 
4  seconds  the  further  change  shown  in  Fig.  69  will  have 
occurred ;  and  in  less  than  8  seconds  the  condition  shown 
in  Fig.  70  will  have  been  reached :  a  wave  hollow  appearing 
immediately  over  the  crest  of  the  400-foot  wave.  In  an 
actual  seaway,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  making 
observations  of  lengths  and  periods  of  waves,  formed  by  the 
superposition  of  several  distinct  series,  are  far  greater  than 


*  The  method  of  superposition  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
will  be  understood  from  the  dia-  internal  structure  or  onward  move- 
grams  ;  the  larger  wave  being  shown  ment  of  form  in  a  confused  sea,  bat 
by  a  dotted  line,  and  carrying  the  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 
smaller  one  above  it.    This  method 
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in  this  simple  illustration.  The  rapid  and  unceasing 
changes  in  the  apparent  forms,  &c.  of  waves  in  a  confused  sea 
famish  an  ample  explanation  of  the  differences  sometimes 
noted  in  the  simultaneous  observations  of  waves  by  ships 

FIG  65. 


FIG  66. 


FIG  68. 


FIG  60 


FIG  7D.  r 


sailing  in  company.  In  one  instance,  for  example,  one  ship 
in  a  squadron  reported  the  waves  to  be  450  feet  long,  whereas 
a  second  ship  put  the  length  at  150  feet ;  and  at  the  first 
glance  such  a  contrast  seems  absurd.    But  when,  from  the 

N  2 
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diagrams  (Figs.  67  and  70),  it  is  seen  that  in  some  8  seconds 
the  apparent  length  between  the  highest  crests  of  a  combined 
wave  may  pass  from  400  feet  to  200  feet,  and  the  mRximnm 
height  from  30  feet  to  about  24  feet,  one  ceases  to  wonder 
at  the  seeming  contradictions  contained  in  records  which 
may  each  have  been  substantially  accurate. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  motive  power  for  propulsion  or  other  purposes 
from  the  motions  impressed  upon  a  ship  by  the  wave  motion. 
Mr.  Spencer  Deverell,  of  Victoria,  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  his  brother  conducted  a  series 
of  observations  in  1873  during  a  voyage  from  Melboumo 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  during  an  ocean 
voyage  a  ship  will  be  continually  oscillating — ^rolling,  pitch- 
ing, and  heaving — even  when  there  is  a  dead  calm.  Limits 
of  space  prevent  any  extracts  being  given  from  the  interest- 
ing records  of  these  observations,  which  will  well  repay 
perusal ;  nor  can  any  account  be  given  of  the  apparatus 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  motive  power  from 
the  wave  motion.*  The  principle  of  all  the  proposals  may 
be  simply  explained.  In  a  seaway  the  heaving  and  othinr 
motions  impressed  upon  a  ship  cause  variations  in  her 
virtual  weight  (as  explained  at  page  155).  If  a  weight 
inboard  is  suspended  by  a  spring-balance,  the  latter  will 
indicate  less  than  the  true  weight  on  the  wave  crest,  and 
more  than  the  true  weight  in  the  wave  hollow.  The  eoienr 
sions  of  the  spring  will  vary  according  to  the  virtual  weighty 
being  greatest  at  the  wave  hollow,  and  least  at  the  crest.  By 
some  appropriate  mechanism  these  varying  extensions  of  the 
spring  are  made  to  produce  rotary  or  other  motions.  Nu- 
merous experiments  have  been  made  with  models,  but  hitherto, 
we  believe,  no  practical  use  has  been  made  of  the  principle. 

*  See  papers  on  "Ocean  Wave  Tranaactions  of  the  Institation  of 

Power  and  its  Utilisation,"  in  the  Naval  Architects  for  1874,  by  Mr. 

TrantcLctiona  of  the  Koyal  Society  Spencer  Deverell ;  also  a  paper  by 

of  Victoria  for  1873 ;    and  "  The  Mr.  Tower  in  the  7Vanmeium$  of 

Gontinnons  Oscillation  of  a  Ship  the  Institution  of  Naval  Aidiitects 

during  an  Ocean  Voyage,"  in  the  for  1875. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OSCIIiLATIONS  OF  SHIPS  AMONG  WAVES. 


b  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  discussed  the  con- 
ditioii  of  a  ship  oscillating  in  still  water,  and  the  phenomena 
of  TOTe  motion  in  the  deep  sea,  subjects  which  have  an  inter- 
eit  io  themselveSy  but  derive  their  greatest  importance  from 
their  connection  with  the  subject  now  claiming  attention. 
The  motions  of  a  ship  in  a  seaway  are  influenced  by  her 
itdxlity,  her  inertia,  by  the  variations  in  direction  and 
magnitade  of  the  fluid  pressure  incidental  to  wave  motion 
and  fay  the  fluid  resistance;  so  that,  without  clear  and 
eomct  conceptions  of  each  of  these  features  in  the  problem, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  their  combined  effect. 

All  oecillations  of  a  ship  in  a  seaway,  like  those  in  still 
wttar,  may  be  considered  as  resolvable  into  two  principal 
sets :  the  first,  the  transverse  oscillations  of  rolling ;  the 
mocmdf  the  longitudinal  oscillations  of  pitching  and  'scending. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  consider  these  two  directions ; 
and  of  them,  the  transverse,  having  by  far  the  most  important 
JM^yiwg  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  ships,  will 
receive  the  greatest  attention.  Pitching  and  'scending  may 
become  violent  and  objectionable  in  some  ships,  but  this 
m  not  commonly  the  case,  nor  is  it  so  difiicult  of  correction 
as  heavy  rolling.  Only  a  brief  discussion  of  these  longitu- 
dinal oscillations  will  therefore  be  necessary ;  and  it  will 
follow  the  remarks  on  rolling. 

Yery  various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  rolling 
motion  of  a  ship  at  sea.    Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  im- 
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pressed  by  the  great  speed  of  advance  of  waves,  attributed 
rolling  to  the  shocks  of  waves  against  the  sides  of  ships. 
Others  considered  motion  as  originated  by  the  slope  of  the 
wave  surface ;  observing  that,  if  a  ship  remained  upright  on 
the  wave  slope,  her  displacement  would  change  its  form  from 
that  in  still  water,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  moving  out  itom 
below  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  wave  crest,  and  the 
moment  of  stability  thus  produced  tending  to  make  the 
vessel  heel  away  from  the  wave  crest.    But  there  were 
obvious  objections  to  both  these  theories ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  vessels  often  roll  very  heavily  in  a 
long  smooth  swell,  where  the  slope  is  so  small  that  the 
departure  from  the  horizontal  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
where  no  sensible  shock  is  delivered  against  the  sides  of  the 
ships.    The  best  of  the  earlier  theories,  put  forward  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  about  a  century  ago,  departed  from  the 
preceding  theories,  and  was  content  to  speak  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  ship  as  comparable  to  those  of  a  pendulum, 
subjected  to  the  action  of "  impulses "  from  the  waves,  no 
analysis  being  attempted  of  the  character  or  causes  of  these 
impulses.     Some  of  the  conclusions  which  Bernoulli  reached 
even  now  command  respect ;  but  he,  in  common  with  his 
contemporaries,  failed  to  realise  or  to  express  the  funda- 
mental condition  wherein  wave  water    differs  from   still 
water,  viz.  that  the  direction   and  intensity  of  the   fluid 
pressure  are  continually  varying  instead  of  being  constant, 
as  in  still  water.     For  nearly  a  century  the  subject  remained 
very  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and 
other  writers  of  that  period,  had  left  it ;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  an  Englishman,  Mr.  W.  Froude,  to  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  the  modem  theory  of  rolling.   This  theory  rests 
upon  the  fundamental  doctrine,  explained  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  in  wave  water  the  direction  of  the  pressure  at 
any  point  is  a  normal  to  the  trochoidal  surface  of  equal 
pressure  passing  through  that  point ;  and  in  that  particular 
the  modern  theory  differs  from  all  that  preceded  it.     It  is 
not  put  forward  as  a  perfect  theory,  fully  expressing  all  the 
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Conditions  of  the  problem;  but  it  far  more  completely 
lepresents  those  conditions  than  any  theory  which  preceded 
\Xj  and  has  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  effect  upon  ship 
dedgns  daring  the  fifteen  yeats  it  has  been  before  the 
world.  MoreoTer,  in  its  main  features,  it  has  secured  the 
adhesion  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  science  of  naval 
iichiteciarey  both  EngUsh  and  foreign,  some  of  whom  have 
Tery  considerably  helped  its  extension.  An  attempt  to 
describe  in  popuIJEur  language  the  main  features  of  the 
theory  cannot,  therefore,  be  deyoid  of  interest,  even  though 
tiie  aToidance  of  mathematical  language  may  render  the 
description  which  follows  incomplete. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  modem 
theory  of  rolling  finds  the  governing  conditions  of  the 
behayioor  of  a  ship  among  waves  to  be  twofold : — 

(1)  The  ratio  which  the  period  of  the  still-water  oscilla- 
tions of  the  ship  (or  ''  natural  period  ")  bears  to  the  period 
of  the  waves  amongst  which  she  is  rolling. 

(2)  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  fluid  resistance. 
Both  the  natural  period  and  the  means  of  estimating  the 

magnitude  of  the  fluid  resistance  for  any  ship  may  be  obtained 
from  experiments  made  in  still  water,  as  previously  explained. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  these  con- 
ditions, first  illustrating  the  causes  which  make  the  ratio  of 
the  periods  so  important,  and  in  doing  so  leaving  resistance 
oat  of  account ;  afterwards  illustrating  the  effect  of  resist- 
ance in  limiting  the  range  of  oscillation.  In  practice  the 
two  conditions,  of  course,  act  concurrently ;  but  the  hypo- 
thetical separation  here  made  will  probably  enable  each  to 
be  better  understood. 

Reverting  to  the  case  illustrated  by  Fig.  61,  page  151, 
where  a  small  raft  floats  upon  the  inclined  surface  (AB)  of 
the  water  in  a  vessel  which  is  moving  horizontally,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  raft  is  acted  upon  by  the  following  fluid 
pressures : — P,  acting  downwards  on  the  upper  side,  an  equal 
pressure,  P,  acting  upwards  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy h  acting  normally  to  the  surface  AB  through  the  centre 
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of  buoyancy  of  the  rafL  If  tc?  be  the  weight  of  the  raft  (acting 
vertically  downwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity)  when  the 
vessel  containing  the  water  is  in  motion^  this  weight  w  must 
be  combined  with  the  horizontal  accelerating  force  due  to  the 
motion,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  previous  chapter 
when  dealing  with  the  slope  at  which  the  water  surfSeu>e  will 
stand.*    Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  have — 

Resultant  of  weight  and  horizontal  ) 
acoeleratiDg  force     •     .     .     .  )  ^    . 

This  resultant  will  act  perpendicularly  to  the  inclined  water 
surface,  just  as  the  buoyancy  h  does ;  and  for  equilibrium 
we  must  have — 

bsstc^secoi 

and  the  line  of  action  of  h  must  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  raft.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  normal  to  the 
free  water  surface  indicates  the  direction  towards  which  the 
raft  will  tend  to  return  if  her  mast  is  inclined  from  it ;  just 
as  in  still  water  the  upright  is  her  position  of  equilibrium. 
The  normal  to  the  water  surface  may  therefore  be  termed  the 
**  virtual  upright "  for  the  raft  when  it  and  the  water  are 
subjected  to  horizontal  acceleration ;  since  the  normal  fixes 
the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Next  suppose  this  very  small  raft  to  float  on  the  8ur£aoe 
of  a  wave,  as  in  Fig.  62,  page  153.  Here  reasoning  similar  to 
the  foregoing  applies  if  the  raft  be  considered  so  small  in 
relation  to  the  wave  that  it  may  be  treated  as  if  it  replaced 
a  particle,  and  moved  just  as  the  particle  would  have  don& 
In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  at  any 
point  in  a  trochoidal  wave  the  normal  represents  the  direction 
of  fluid  pressure  at  that  point,  and  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  this  direction  changes  from  point  to  point  along  the 
wave  surface,  the  variations  in  inclination  resembling  thi 


•  See  page  152. 
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oscillation  of  a  pendulum  having  a  period  for  a  single  .swing 
equal  to  half  the  wave  period.  The  cases  of  Figs.  61  and  62, 
therefore,  differ  in  this:  in  the  former,  where  the  water  surface 
hfts  a  constant  inclination,  the  ''  virtual  upright "  also  has  a 
eoDstant  direction ;  whereas  on  the  wave  the  ^  virtual  up- 
right," or  position  of  equilibrium,  in  which  the  masts  of  the 
imft  will  lie,  varies  in  direction  firom  instant  to  instant,  the 
variations  being  dependent  upon  the  wave  slope  and  wave 
period.    On  the  wave  the  raft  is  also  subjected  to  vertical 
as  well  as  horizontal  accelerations,  affecting  both  the  value 
(rf  the  fluid  pressure  upon  its  bottom  and  its  own  apparent 
weight,  but    affecting    both    equally,    and  therefore    not 
duLQging  the  displacement  of  the  raft  from  that  in  still 
water.      The  law  of  this  variation  in  the  pressure  and 
apparent  weight  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  illustrated  by  Fig.  60,  page  151 ;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  the  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  is  of 
greater  importance. 

A  ship  differs  from  this  hypothetical  raft,  having  lateral 
and  vertical  extension  in  the  wave,  as  shown  by  ABC  in 
Fig.  62.    Even  though  she  may  be  small  when  compared 
with  the  wave,  it  is  obvious  that  she  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  single  particle  replacing  a  particle  in  the  wave.    At 
any  moment  she  di^laces  a  number  of  particles  which,  were 
she  absent,  would  be  moving  in  orbits  of  different  radii,  and 
at  different  speeds.    Her  presence  must  therefore  introduce 
a  disturbance  of  the  internal  motions  in  the  wave,  and  this 
disturbance  must  in  some  manner  react  upon  the  ship  and 
sranewhat  influence  her  behaviour.    At  present  our  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  governing  the  internal  molecular 
forces  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  exact 
mathematical  treatment  to  be  applied  in  estimating  the 
eflfect  of  this  disturbance,  and  determining  at  each  instant 
the  position  of  the  "  virtual  upright "  for  the  ship.    If  the 
positions  of  the  virtual  upright  were  known,  each  of  them 
would  be  a  normal  to  a  surface  termed  the  ''  efifective  wave 
slope."    Conversely,  the  effective  wave  slope  may  be  defined 
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as  the  surface  of  which  the  profile  has  a  length  equal  to 
that  of  the  wave,  and  the  normal  to  which  at  any  point 
represents  the  instantaneous  position  of  equilibrium  for  the 
masts  of  the  ship. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  eflfectiye  slope 
will  nearly  coincide  with  the  trochoidal  subsurface  passing 
through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ship.  In  Fig.  62,  let 
B  represent  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  shown  in 
section  by  ACD;  then  TTi,  the  subsurface  of  equal 
pressure  passing  through  B,  would  be  termed  the  effective 
wave  slope,  and  the  normal  to  it,  NNx,  drawn  through  B, 
would  be  taken  as  determining  the  instantaneous  position 
of  equilibrium  for  the  ship.  In  the  diagram  the  ship  is 
shown  purposely  with  her  middle  line  (GM)  not'  coincident 
with  the  normal  NBNi;  M  is  the  point  of  intersection 
of  these  lines,  and  the  angle  BM6  measures  the  inclination 
of  the  ship  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  Through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  GZ  is  drawn  perpendicularly  to 
NNi ;  then  instantaneously  the  effort  of  stability,  or  right- 
ing moment,  with  which  the  ship  tends  to  move  towards  the 
position  NNi,  is  measured  by  the  expression — 

Bigliting  moment  =  apparent  weight  x  GZ. 

In  estimating  the  apparent  weight  of  the  ship,  which  is 
practically  equal  to,  and  has  a  line  of  action  parallel  to, 
the  fluid  pressure  acting  along  NNj,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  radii  of  the  particles  situated  in 
the  subsurface  TTj.  Very  often  the  actual  weight  may 
be  substituted  for  the  apparent  weight  without  any  great 
error ;  but  this  is  a  matter  easily  investigated,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  previously  explained. 

This  method  of  approximating  to  the  effective  slope, 
although  widely  adopted,  is  not  universally  accepted,  nor 
(loos  it  profess  to  be  more  than  an  average  or  approximation. 
The  form  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  ship,  her  lateral 
extension  along  the  wave,  and  other  circumstances  are 
known  to  affect  the  position  of  the  effective  slope,  making 
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-  —  ^^_^^_^_^— ^^.^^^^^,^.^.^— 

it  in  some  cases  lie  much  nearer  the  upper  surface  than  TT, 

would  be  situated.     In  most  cases,  however,  the  effective 

slope  is  less  steep  than  the  upper  surface ;  a  fact  which  is 

confirmed  by  the  careful  and  extensive  observations  made 

bj  Hr.  Froude  on  board  the  Devastation.    In  practice, 

thereforey  it  is  an  error  on  the  side  of  safety  to  assume,  as  is 

nol  unfrequently  done,  that  the  variations  in  inclination  and 

magnitude  of  the  fluid  pressure  and  the  apparent  weight  of 

the  ship  may  be  determined  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 

wave.    This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his 

earliest  investigations,  as  well  as   that  followed  by  the 

Admiralty  Committee  on  Designs  for  Ships  of  War  in  their 

estimate  of  the  probable  limits  of  rolling  of  the  Devastation 

class.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  substitution  of  the  upper 

sorlEftce  for  the  less  steep  effective  surface  in  no  way  affects 

the  period  occupied  by  the  wave  normal  in  performing  the 

set  of  motions  from  upright  at  the  hollow  onward  to  upright 

it  the  crest  of  a  wave,  since  all  subsurface  trochoids  in  a  wave 

hare  the  same  period  as  the  upper  surface.    The  difference 

is  solely  one  of  the  maximum  inclination  to  the   vertical 

reached  by  the  wave  normal,  and  taking  the  upper  surface 

somewhat  increases  this  beyond  the  true  maximimi. 

Suppose  a  ship  lying  broadside-on  to  the  waves  to  bo  up- 
right and  at  rest  when  the  first  wave  hollow  reaches  her ;  at 
that  instant  the  normal  to  the  surface  coincides  with  the 
vertical,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  ship.    But 
a  moment  later,  as  the  wave  form  passes  on  and  brings  the 
slope  under  the  ship,  the  virtual  upright  towards  which  sho 
tends  to  move  becomes  inclined  to  the  verticaL    This  incli- 
nation at  once  develops  a  righting  moment  tending  to  bring 
the  masts  of  the  ship  into  coincidence  with  the  instantaneous 
position  of  the  normal  to  the  wave.     Hence  rolling  motion 
begins,  and  the  ship  moves  initially  at  a  rate  dependent 
upon  her  still-water  period  of  oscillation.     Simultaneously 
with    her   motion,  the  wave  normal  is  shifting  its   direc- 
tion at  every  instant,  becoming   more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  vertical,  until  near  the  mid-height  of  the  wave  it 
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reaches  its  maximum  inclination^  after  which  it  gradually 
returns  towards  the  upright;  the  rate  of  this  motion  is 
dependent  upon  the  period  of  the  wave.  Whether  the 
vessel  win  move  quickly  enough  to  overtake  the  normal 
or  not  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  her  still-water  period 
to  the  interval  occupied  by  the  normal  in  reaching  its 
maximum  inclination  and  returning  to  the  upright  again, 
which  it  accomplishes  at  the  wave  crest;  this  interval 
equals  one-half  the  period  of  the  wave.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  the  ship  (for  a  single  roll) 
to  the  half-period  of  the  wave  must  influence  her  rolling 
very  considerably,  even  during  the  passage  of  a  single 
wave,  and  still  more  is  this  true  when  a  long  series  of 
waves  move  past  the  ship,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.*  It 
will  also  be  obvious  that  the  real  cause  of  the  rolling  of  ships 
amongst  waves  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  fluid  pressure  accompanying  wave  motion. 

As  simple  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  two 
extreme  cases  may  be  taken.  The  first  is  that  of  a  little 
raft,  like  that  in  Fig.  62,  having  a  natural  period  indefi- 
nitely small  as  compared  with  the  half-period  of  the  wave. 
fier  motions  will  consequently  be  so  quick  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  wave  normal  that  she  will  be  able  continuously 
to  keep  her  mast  almost  coincident  with  the  normal  and 
her  deck  parallel  to  the  wave  slope.  Being  upright  at  the 
wave  hollow,  she  will  have  attained  one  extreme  of  roll 
about  the  mid-height  of  the  wave,  and  be  again  upright  at 
the  crest;  the  period  of  this  single  roll  will  be  half  the 
wave  period.  And  as  successive  waves  in  the  series  pass 
under  the  raft,  she  wiU  acquire  no  greater  motion,  but 


*  It  has  already  been  explained  Oficillation  to  a  double   roll,   and 

that    we    follow    the    Admiralty  the  term  period  to  the  time  oocopied 

method  in  terming  a  single  roll  in  performing  the  double  roll.    We 

"an    oscillation,*'   and    the    time  again  refer  to  the  matter,  as  in  many 

occupied  in    its    performance   the  published  papers  the  mathematical 

"  period   of   oscillation."     Mathe-  terms  are  employed, 
maticians  commonly  apply  the  term 
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ecmtiiiiie  O0cillatmg  through  a  fixed  arc  and  with  unaltered 
period.  The  arc  of  oscillation  will  be  double  the  maximum 
angle  of  wave  dope. 

No  ship  actually  fulfils  these  conditions^  but  some  classes 
of  broad  flat  Tessels  having  very  quick  periods  approach 
them  closely,  and,  when  among  long  waves,  acquire  a  fixed 
nage  of  oscillation,  keeping  their  decks  approximately 
paiallel  to  the  wave  slope,  and  therefore  shipping  but  little 
viter.    As  examples,  the  deep-sea  fishing-boats  used  off  the 
Dutch  coast  at  Scheveningen  may  be  named ;  and  amongst 
viMdiips,  the  American  monitor  type.    It  is  reported  of  the 
irJafiiofiama&,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  about  ten  years 
igo^  with  a  height  of  upper  deck    above  water  of  only 
3fi9et,that  she  rolled  but  moderately  in  heavy  weather, 
tnd  shipped  very  little  water  on  her  low  deck,  even  when 
bioadside-on  to  large  waves,  the  water  which  did  come  on 
the  deck  on  the  weather  side  usually  passing  off  again  on 
the  same  side  as  that  it  broke  over.*    This  is  very  good 
eridence  that  the  motions  of  the  monitor  were  so  quick 
lelatively  to  the  wave  motion  that  her  deck  was  kept  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  the  surface ;  otherwise,  with  the  low 
fieeboard,  much  greater  quantities  of  water  would  have 
been  shipped.    Before  this  experience  was  obtained,  theo- 
retical investigations  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  vessels 
of  small  periods  would  probably  tend  to  fall  into  oscillations 
<tf  definite  range,  keeping  pace  with  the  wave  motion ;  so 
that  observation  has  here  confirmed  theory.    Obviously  such 
a  vessel  would  not  be  a  steady  gun  platform,  as  the  range 
of  her  oscillation  might  be  considerable,  being  governed 
by  the  wave  slope.      For  instance,  if  the  Miantonomoh 
were  placed  broadside-on  to  Atlantic  storm  waves  such  as 
Dr.   Scoresby  observed,  say,  600  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high,  the  maximum  slope  of  the  wave  would  be  about  9 


^  See  Captain  By thesea's  evidence  quicker  periods  than  the  monitors, 

before  the  Committee  on  Designs  in  and  their  great  lateral  extension  on 

1871.  Parliamentary  Papers.  The  the  wave  further  tends  to  diminish 

Ruraian  circular  ships  have  even  their  oscillations. 
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degrees,  and  its  period  about  11  seconds.  Once  in 
every  5J  seconds  (the  half  wave  period),  therefore,  if  the 
ship  kept  pace  with  the  wave,  she  would  really  swing 
through  a  total  arc  of  18  degrees — 9  degrees  on  either  side 
of  the  vertical,  although  to  an  observer  on  board,  owing  to 
causes  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  she  might 
seem  to  continue  nearly  upright.  The  wave  period  is  about 
twice  the  natural  period  for  a  double  roll  of  the  monitor.* 
In  other  words,  while  the  wave  normal  or  virtual  upright  in 
5^  seconds  completes  a  single  set  of  motions  between  the 
hollow  and  crest,  the  monitor  can  move  twice  as  quickly, 
and  may  therefore  keep  her  deck  nearly  parallel  to  the 
surface. 

The  second  simple  illustration  is  that  of  a  small  vessel,  of 
very  long  period  as  compared  with  the  wave  period.  Such 
a  vessel  would  secure  slow  motion  by  having  very  little 
initial  stability,  or  very  great  moment  of  inertia,  or  by  a 
combination  of  both  these  features.  It  is  not  impracticable 
to  actually  construct  a  vessel  having  a  very  long  period  as 
compared  with  even  very  long  waves ;  although  other  con- 
siderations, previously  mentioned,  limit  the  application  of 
this  power.  If  such  a  vessel  were  upright  and  at  rest  in  the 
wave  hollow,  she  would  be  subjected  to  rolling  tendencies 
similar  to  those  of  the  raft,  owing  to  the  successive  inclina- 
tions of  the  wave  normal — her  instantaneous  virtual  upright. 
But  her  long  period  would  make  her  motion  so  slow  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  wave  normal  that,  instead  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  latter,  the  ship  would  be  left  far  behind.  In 
fact,  the  half  wave  period  during  which  the  normal  completes 
an  oscillation  would  be  so  short  relatively  to  the  period  of  the 
ship  that,  before  she  could  have  moved  far,  the  wave  normal 
would  have  passed  through  the  maximum  inclination  it 
attains  near  the  mid-height  of  the  wave,  and  rather  more 
than  halfway  between  hollow  and  crest.    From  that  point 


*  Sec  tho  table  of  periodtf  on  page  114. 
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cmwards  to  the  crest  it  would  be  moving  back  towards  the 
npright ;  and  the  effort  of  the  ship  to  move  towards  it,  and 
iurther  away  from  the  upright,  would  in  consequence  be  di- 
minished'continuously.  At  the  crest  the  normal  is  upright, 
tnd  the  vessel  but  little  inclined — inclined,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  such  a  sense  that  the  variations  in  direction  of  the  normal, 
m  the  second  or  back  slope  of  the  wave,  will  tend  to  restore 
lier  to  the  upright,  fience  it  follows  that  the  passage  of  a 
wave  under  such  a  ship  disturbs  her  but  little,  her  deck 
lemams  nearly  horizontal,  and  she  is  a  much  steadier  gun 
platform  than  the  monitor  or  raft-like  vessel. 

Observation  and  experience  with  actual  ships  confirm  the 

general  correctness  of  these  conclusions,  although  no  ship  has 

the  indefinitely  long  period  attributed  to  the  hypothetical 

TeaseL    Her  Majesty's  ship  Inconstant  has  an  exceptionally 

long  period,  occupying  about  8  seconds  for  a  single  roll, 

a  period  about  twice  as  long  as  the  half-period  of  waves 

commonly  met  in  an  Atlantic  storm,  with  lengths  of  250  or 

300  feet    This  vessel  has  also  an  exceptional  reputation  for 

steadiness ;  it  will  suffice  to  quote  one  report  only  made 

npon  her  behaviour.    After  witnessing  her  performances 

with  the  Channel  Squadron  in  1869,*  Mr.  Bamaby  (now 

Director  of  Naval  Construction)  said,  "  The  Atlantic  waves, 

^88  they  rolled  across  her  beam,  lifted  her  up  vertically, 

**and  she  remained  steadily  upright,  when  some  of  the. other 

^  ships  in  the  squadron  were  showing  the  whole  of  their  decks 

**  to  the  ships  in  the  other  line."    Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the 

Inamttant;  other  ships  of  recent  design,  including  many 

ironclads  having  long  natural  periods,  have  acquired  similar 

reputations  for  steadiness.    For  example,  in   a   published 

report  on  the  trials  of  the  squadron  of  1871,  it  was  said 

of  the  Monarchy  ^'The  seas  appeared  to  roll  underneath 

"her  bottom,  lifting  her  and  lowering  her  again,  with  the 

**  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  in  continuous  vertical  motion." 


See  Report  of  Committee  on  Designs. 
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Many  other  cases  in  point  might  be  cited,  but  this  is 
unnecessary. 

Between  the  extreme  cases  of  exceptionally  quick-moying 
ships  and  ships  of  very  long  periods  lie  the  common  cases 
where  the  natural  periods  of  the  ships  approximate  more 
or  less  closely  to  equality  with  the  half-periods  of  the  storm 
waves  ordinarily  encountered*  Theory,  taking  account  of 
all  cases,  does  not  define  the  ratio  of  the  periods  in  the 
general  investigation,  but  expresses  the  solution  in  a  form 
admitting  of  the  application  of  any  chosen  ratio  to  the  final 
result.  Following  a  similar  course,  and  having  cleared  the 
way  by  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  shall  now  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  method  introduced  by  Mr.  Froude. 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  in  order  to  bring  the 
problem  of  the  motion  of  a  ship  in  a  seaway  within  the 
scope  of  mathematical  treatment : — 

(1)  The  ship  is  regarded  as  lying  broadside-on  to  the 
waves,  and  without  any  motion  of  progression  in  the  direction 
of  the  wave  advance :  in  other  words,  she  is  supposed  to  be 
rolling  passively  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

(2)  The  waves  to  which  she  is  exposed  are  supposed  to 
form  a  regular  independent  series,  successive  waves  having 
the  same  dimensions  and  periods. 

(3)  The  waves  are  supposed  to  be  large  as  compared 
with  the  ship,  and  she  is  assumed  to  accompany  their 
motion ;  so  that  at  any  instant  she  would  rest  in  equilibrium 
with  her  masts  coincident  with  the  corresponding  normal  to 
the  '^  effective  slope,'  which  is  commonly  assumed  to  coincide 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  wave. 

(4)  The  variations  of  the  apparent  weight  are  supposed  to 
be  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  actual  weight,  that 
they  may  be  safely  neglected,  except  in  very  special  cases. 

(5)  The  effects  of  fluid  resistance  are  considered  separately, 
and  in  the  mathematical  investigation  the  motion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  imresisted. 

It  will  at  once  be  remarked  that  ships  commonly  encounter 
a  confused  sea,. and  not  a  single  regular  series  of  waves;  but 
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the  Tarjing  conditions    of  such   a    sea,  formed    by  the 
saperposition  of  independent  series  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  cannot  well    be    brought    within   the 
Kope  of   exact    calculation.    Moreover,  it  appears    from 
extensive  observations  of  the  behaviour  of  ships  that  the 
inegularities  of  a  confused  sea  frequently  tend  to  check 
the  accumulation  of  rolling  motion;  the  heaviest  rolling 
being  produced  by  a  regular  series  of  waves.    Exceptions 
to  this  rule  probably  occur,  but  as  the  ship  is  placed  in 
the  worst  position — ^passively  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea^it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  suppositions  (1)  and 
(2)  may  be  admitted.    To  the  next  it  may  be  objected  with 
JQitice  that  ships  are  not  always  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  waves  amongst  which  they  roll ;  on  the  other  hand, 
itiswell  known  that  the  heaviest  rolling  is  produced  by  the 
Ingest  waves,  while  the  supposition  of  relative  smallness  is 
farooredby  the  smallest  dimension  of  the  ship — her  beam — 
being  presented  to  the  length  of  the  wave.   Variations  in  ap- 
parent weight  are  also  occasionally  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  still,  in  tracing  the  general  character  of  the  motion  of  a 
diip,  no  great  error  arises  from  neglecting  them.    The  effects 
of  fluid  resistance  are  most  important,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, but  the  attempt  to  introduce  those  effects  into  the 
general  mathematical  equations  only  gives  them  a  form  that 
cannot  at  present  be  dealt  with ;  and  the  effect  of  resistance 
ran  be  allowed  for  separately.    Perhaps  at  some  future  time 
better  and  more  complete  assumptions  may  be  made  upon 
which  to  base  a  more  perfect  theory ;  but  those  stated  above 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  can  now  be  made.     They 
are  confessedly  open  to  some  objections;  but  they  have 
one  great  reconmiendation  in  their  favour,  viz.  that  the 
results  of  experience  and  observation  confirm  the  general 
accnracy  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  theory  based 
npon  them. 

The  necessity  for  avoiding  high  mathematical  reasoning 
in  the  present  work  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  out 
the  construction  and  solution  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

o 
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The  following  are  the  principal  steps.  Some  fixed  epoch 
is  chosen  wherefrom  to  reckon  the  time  at  which  the  ship 
occupies  a  certain  position  on  the  wave  slope,  and  has  an 
unknown  inclination  {6)  to  the  verticaL  The  inclination  {6^ 
to  the  vertical  of  the  wave  normal  for  that  position  can 
then  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  steepness  of  the  wave  and 
the  wave  period ;  both  ascertainable  quantities.  Next  the 
angle  {d  —  di)  between  this  normal  and  the  masts  can  be 
deduced  from  the  preceding  expressions ;  and  the  righting 
moment  corresponding  to  that  angle  can  be  estimated.  This 
moment  constitutes  the  active  agency  controlling  the  moticm 
of  the  ship  at  that  instant,  and  it  must  be  balanced  by  the 
moment  of  the  accelerating  forces,  wliich  can  bq  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  inertia  of  the  ship  and  the  angular  acceleration.* 
Finally, an  equation  is  obtained  involving  the  following  terms: 
— ^The  angular  acceleration  at  that  instant;  the  inclination  of 
the  masts  of  the  ship  to  the  vertical  at  that  instant ;  and  the 
effort  of  stability  at  that  instant.  The  solution  of  this  equation 
furnishes  an  expression  for  the  imknown  angle  of  inclination 
{0)  of  the  ship  to  the  vertical  at  any  instant,  in  terms  of  her 
own  natural  period,  the  wave  period,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
to  the  length  of  the  wave,  and  certain  other  known  quantities. 
Assuming  certain  ratios  of  the  period  of  the  ship  to  the 
wave  period,  it  is  possible  from  the  solution  to  deduce  their 
comparative  effect  upon  the  rolling  of  the  ship ;  or,  Ajumining 
certain  values  for  the  steepness  of  the  waves,  to  deduce  the 
consequent  rolling  as  time  elapses,  and  a  continuous  series 
of  waves  passes  the  ship.  In  fieict,  the  general  solution 
gives  the  means  of  tracing  out  the  unresisted  rolling  of  a 
ship  for  an  unlimited  time,  under  chosen  conditions  of 
wave  form  and  period.  A  few  of  the  more  important  cases 
may  now  be  briefly  mentioned,  it  being  understood  that  the 
theory  deals  with  unresisted  rolling  only. 

One  critical  case  is  that  for  which  the  natural  period  of 
the  ship  for  a  single  roll  equals  the  half-period  of  the  wave. 


See  the  explanations  of  these  terms  given  at  page  107. 
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This  had  been  foreseen  by  several  of  the  earlier  writers^ 
inclnding  Daniel  Bernoulli,  apart  from  mathematical  investi- 
gation, from  the  analogy  between  the  motions  of  a  ship  and 
apendnlnm.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that,  if 
a  pendnlnm  receive  successive  impulses,  keeping  time  with 
(or  ^synchronising  "  with)  its  period,  even  if  these  impulses 
hive  individually  a  very  small  effect,  they  will  eventually 
impress  a  very  considerable  oscillation  upon  the  pendulum. 
A  common  swing  receiving  a  push  at  the  end  of  each 
osdllation  is  a  case  in  point.  When  a  similar  synchronism 
oeenis  between  the  wave  impulse  and  the  period  of  the  ship, 
the  passage  of  each  wave  tends  to  add  to  the  range  of  her 
oscillation,  and  were  it  not  for  the  deterrent  action  of  the 
fluid  resistance,  she  would  finally  capsize.  Such,  in  general 
terms,  was  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  writers,  which  recent 
and  more  exact  investigations  have  fully  confirmed.  Apart 
from  the  action  of  resistance,  Mr.  Froude  shows  that  the 
passage  of  a  single  wave  would  increase  the  range  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  ship  by  an  angle  equal  to  about  three  times  the 
wi^YiTnnm  slopc  of  the  wave.  For  instance,  in  an  Atlantic 
storm  wave  series,  each  wave  being  250  feet  long  and  13  feet 
high,  and  having  a  maximum  slope  of  some  9  degrees,  the 
passage  of  each  wave  would,  if  there  were  no  resistance, 
add  no  less  than  27  degrees  to  the  oscillation  of  the  ship ; 
so  that  a  very  few  waves  passing  her  would  overturn 
her.  Here,  however,  the  fluid  resistance  comes  in,  and  puts 
a  practical  limit  to  the  range  of  oscillation  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  explained  hereafter. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
character  of  the  wave  impulse  which  creates  accumulated 
rolling  in  this  case.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  broadside-on  in  the 
wave  hollow  when  the  extremity  of  her  roll  is  reached,  say 
to  starboard,  the  waves  advancing  from  starboard  to  port. 
Then  the  natural  tendency  of  the  ship,  apart  from  any  wave 
impulse,  will  be  to  return  to  the  upright  in  an  interval  equal 
to  one-half  her  period,  which  by  hypothesis  will  be  equsd  to 
the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  one-fourth  the  wave 

o  2 
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length.  In  other  words,  the  ship  wonld  be  upright  midway 
between  hollow  and  crest  of  the  wave  near  which  its 
maximum  slope  occurs.  Now,  at  each  instant  of  this  return 
roll  towards  the  upright  the  inclination  of  the  wave  normal, 
fixing  the  direction  of  the  resultant  fluid  pressure,  is  such 
as  to  make  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  masts  to  it  greater 
than  their  inclination  to  the  true  vertical ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inclination  of  the  wave  normal  at  each  instant  virtually 
causes  an  increase  of  the  righting  moment.  Consequently, 
when  the  vessel  reaches  the  upright  position  at  the  mid- 
height  of  the  wave,  she  has  by  the  action  of  the  wave 
acquired  a  greater  velocity  than  she  would  have  had  if 
osciUating  from  the  same  initial  inclination  in  stiU  water. 
She  therefore  tends  to  reach  a  greater  inclination  to  port 
than  that  from  which  she  started  to  starboard;  and  this 
tendency  is  increased  by  the  variation  in  direction  of  the 
wave  normal  between  the  mid-height  and  the  crest — ^that 
part  of  the  wave  which  is  passing  the  ship  during  the 
period  occupied  by  the  second  half  of  her  roll.  On  reference 
to  Pig.  62 — where  the  directions  of  the  wave  normal  are 
indicated  by  the  masts  of  the  rafts — it  will  be  seen  that, 
when  the  ship  during  the  second  half  of  the  roll  inclines 
her  masts  away  from  the  wave  crest,  the  angle  between  them 
and  the  wave  normal  is  constantly  less  than  the  angle  they 
make  with  the  vertical.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the 
righting  moment  less  at  every  instant  during  the  second 
half  of  the  roll  on  the  wave  than  it  would  have  been  in  still 
water.  For  unresisted  rolling,  it  is  the  work  done  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  righting  couple  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  motion  away  from  the  vertical.  On  the 
wave,  therefore,  the  vessel  will  go  further  to  the  other  side 
of  the  vertical  from  that  on  which  she  starts  than  she 
would  do  in  still  water,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  she  will 
acquire  a  greater  velocity  before  she  reaches  the  upright ; 
(2)  she  will  experience  a  less  resistance  from  the  righting 
couple  after  passing  the  upright.  From  the  above  state* 
meuts,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  must  be  a  direct  con- 
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nection  between  the  TnaxiTnum  slope  of  the  wave  and  the 
snccessiye  increments  of  her  oscillations. 

Hoie  or  less  close  approximation  to  this  critical  condition 
will  give  rise  to  more  or  less  heavy  rolling ;  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy £EUSt  thaty  even  where  the  natural  period  of  the  ship 
for  small  oscillations  equals  the  half-period  of  the  wave, 
and  may  thus  induce  heavy  rolling,  the  synchronism  will 
ahnost  always  be  disturbed  as  the  magnitude  of  the  oscilla- 
tioDS  increases;  the  period  of  the  ship  will  be  somewhat 
lengthened,  and  thus  the  further  increments  of  oscillation 
may  be  made  to  £gJ1  within  certain  limits,  lying  within  the 
range  of  stability  of  the  ship.    It  will  be  imderstood  that 
this  departure  from  isochronism  in  no  way  invalidates  what 
was  said  in  Chapter  lY.  as  to  the  isochronism  of  ships  of 
ordinary  form  when  oscillating  10  or  15  degrees  on  either 
dde  of  the  vertical.    The  character  of  the  change  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  common  simple  pendulimi. 
Snch  a  pendulum  swinging  through  very  small  angles  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical  has,  say,  a  period  of  one  second ;  if 
it  swings  through  larger  angles,  its  period  becomes  somewhat 
lengthened,  and  the  following  table  expresses  the  change : — * 


Angles 

of  Swing. 

Period. 

Seconds. 

1 

1-017 

1-073 

1-183 

1-373 

1-762 

Verv  small 

30° 

m^ 

90° 

120° 

150° 

For  ships  the  angles  of  swing  are  never  so  great  as  to  make 
the  increase  of  period  great  proportionally,  but  yet,  as  above 
remarked,  the  increase  may  be  sufficient  to  add  sensibly  to 
the  safety  of  a  ship  exposed  to  the  action  of  waves  having 
a  period  double  of  her  own  period  for  small  oscillations; 


•  Sec  Report  of  Committee  on 
Designs,  where  Professor  Eankine 
applied    similar    reatJODing  to  the 


discussion  of  the  probable  safety 
in  a  seaway  of  the  Devttstation 
cla;>s. 
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although  it  is  by  the  action  of  resistance  that  the  over- 
turning of  a  ship  so  circumstanced  is  chiefly  prevented. 

No  feature  in  the  behaviour  of  ships  is  better  established 
than  that  heavy  rolling  results  from  equality  or  approxi- 
mate equality  of  the  period  of  a  ship  and  the  half-period  of 
waves,  even  when  the  waves  are  very  long  in  proportion 
to  their  height.  Many  facts  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
this  statement,  but  a  few  must  suflioe.  Admiral  Sir  Cooper 
Key  observed  that  the  vessels  of  the  Prince  Consort  class 
were  made  to  roU  very  heavily  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
swell,  the  period  of  which  was  just  double  that  of  the  ships. 
Captain  E.  Vesey  Hamilton  informed  the  Author  that,  on 
one  occasion,  the  Achilles^  a  vessel  having  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  steadiness,  rolled  more  heavily  off  Portland  in  an 
almost  dead  calm  than  she  did  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  in 
very  heavy  weather.  Mr.  Froude  reports  a  very  similar 
circumstance  as  having  occurred  during  trials  with  the 
Active.  And,  lastly,  during  the  cruise  of  the  Combined 
Squadrons  in  1871,  when  the  Monarch  far  surpassed  most  of 
the  ships  present  in  steadiness  in  heavy  weather,  there  was 
one  occasion  when,  doubtless  through  the  action  of  approxi- 
mately synchronising  periods,  she  rolled  more  heavily  in 
a  long  swell  than  did  the  notoriously  heavy  rollers  of  the 
Prince  Consort  class. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  period  of  the  Prince 
Consort  class,  from  5  to  5^  seconds,  would  just  synchronise 
with  the  half-period  of  waves  from  500  to  600  feet  long. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  these 
are  almost  identically  the  dimensions  which  careful  and 
extensive  observations  have  led  us  to  accept  as  belonging  to 
the  very  large  Atlantic  storm  waves  Dr.  Scoresby  and  others 
have  encountered.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  relative 
bad  behaviour  of  these  converted  ironclads  with  their  quick 
motion  and  short  period.  As  an  example,  and  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  one,  of  the  contrast  between  these  ships  and 
vessels  of  more  recent  design,  the  following  table  of  obser- 
vations made  during  the  cruise  of  1871  will  be  of  interest. 
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The  weather  was  reported  to  be  exceptionally  heavy,  but 
nnfortonately  no  particulars  were  noted  of  the  dimensions 
and  periods  of  the  waves. 


Ships. 


. 


ho/rd  Warden    . 
Caledonia    . 
Prinee  Contort  . 
Drfmtce  . 
Minotaur 
Northumberland 
Eereula. 


Approximate 
Natural  Periods. 


} 
1 


Seoonda. 
5  to  5^ 

7to7i 
8 


Arcs  of 
Oscillation. 


In  OQDclnding  these  remarks  on  the  effects  of  approximate 
fjndironism  of  periods,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  the  truth  of  theoretical  deductions  may  be 
best  tested  by  changing  the  course  of  a  ship  relatively  to 
the  advance  of  the  waves ;  this  has  been  done  most  satis- 
tMTtorily  during  the  trials  of  the  Devastation,  the  ship  re- 
maining in  the  same  condition,  and  the  waves,  of  course, 
remaining  unchanged,  while  the  apparent  period  of  the  waves 
was  altered  by  change  of  course  and  speed.* 

Lying  passively  broadside-on  to  waves  having  a  period 
of  about  11  seconds,  the  Devastation  was  observed  to  roll 
thnmgh  the  maximum  angles  of  6^  degrees  to  windward, 
ind  7^  degrees  to  leeward,  making  the  total  arc  14  degrees. 
She  was  then  put  under  weigh,  and  steamed  away  from  the 
waves  at  a  speed  of  7^  knots,  having  the  wind  and  sea  on 
her  quarter,  when  her  maximum  roll  to  windward  became 
13  d^rees,  and  to  leeward  14]^  degrees,  making  the  total 
ttc  27i  degrees.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is 
c*8ily  explained,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations. 
When  rolling  passively  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  apparent 
period  of  the  waves  was  their  real  period ;  and  this  was  less 


*  For  an  explanation  of  the  term  **  apparent  period,"  see  page  159  of 
P'Boedijig  chi^yter. 
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than  the  double  period  for  the  DevadcUion  (13^  seconds). 
When  she  steamed  away  obliquely  to  the  line  of  advance  of 
the  waves,  their  apparent  period  became  increased,  and  the 
diagrams  of  the  ship's  performance  then  taken  showed  that 
the  speed  and  course  of  the  ship  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  apparent  period  of  the  waves  just  equal  to  the  period  of 
a  double  roll  for  the  Devastation — in  fact,  established  that 
synchronism  of  ship  and  wave  which  is  most  conducive  to 
the  accumulation  of  motion. 

This  case  also  furnishes  an  example  of  what  to  every 
sailor  is  a  truism,  viz.  that  the  behaviour  of  a  ship  is  greatly 
influenced  by  her  course  and  speed  relatively  to  the  waves. 
Theory,  as  we  have  shown,  takes  accoimt  of  the  case  which  is 
probably  the  worst  for  most  vessels — ^the  condition  of  a  ship 
which  has  become  unmanageable,  and  rolls  passively  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  But  so  long  as  a  ship  is  manageable, 
the  officer  in  command  can  largely  influence  her  behaviour 
by  the  selection  of  the  course  and  speed,  which  make  the 
ratio  of  the  periods  of  ship  and  wave  most  conducive  to 
good  performance.  In  the  case  of  the  Devadaiion  just  cited, 
had  she  steamed  obliquely,  as  before,  but  head  to  sea,  the 
apparent  period  of  the  waves  would  have  been  decreased, 
and  the  rolling  would  probably  have  been  less  than  it  was 
in  either  case  recorded.  Of  course,  synchronism  in  some 
cases  may  be  produced  by  steaming  towards,  instead  of 
from,  the  waves.  For  instance,  if  a  ship  having  a  period 
of  4  to  5  seconds  had  been  amongst  the  waves  which  the 
Devastation  encountered,  when  broadside-on,  her  period  would 
have  been  less  than  half  that  of  the  waves ;  but  if  she  had 
steamed  obliquely  towards  the  waves,  their  apparent  period 
might  have  been  lessened,  and  made  about  8  to  10  seconds. 
However  obtained,  such  synchronism  must  lead  to  the 
heaviest  rolling  the  vessel  is  likely  to  perform;  and  the 
steeper  the  waves  the  heavier  is  the  rolling  likely  to  be. 

A  second  important  deduction  from  the  general  theory 
is  found  in  the  so-called  ''  permanent "  oscillations  of  ships. 
If  a  vessel  has  been   for  a  long  while  exposed   to  the 
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action  of  a  single  series  of  waves,  she  is  likely  to  have 
acquired  a  certain  maximum  range  of  oscillation,  and  to 
perform  her  oscillations,  not  in  her  own  natural  period,  but 
in  the  possibly  different  wave  period.     This  case  differs 
from  the  preceding  one  in  that  the  period  of  the  ship  for 
still-water  oscillations  does  not  agree  with  the  half-period 
of  the  wave ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  oscillations  among 
waves  keep  pace  with  the  wave,  their  period  being  "  forced  " 
into  coincidence  with  the  half-period  of  the  wave.     At  the 
wave  hollow  and  crest  a  ship  so  circumstanced  may  be 
SQpposed  to  be  upright ;  she  will  reach  her  maximum  incli- 
nation to  the  vertical  when  the  maximum  slope  of  the  wave 
is  passing  under  her  (about  the  mid-height  of  the  wave) ; 
and  the  passage  of  a  long  series  of  waves  will  not  increase 
the  range  of  her  oscillations  which  are  '^  permanent "  in  both 
range  and  period — hence  their  name.    The  maximimi  incli- 
nation then  attained  depends,  according  to  theory,  upon  two 
conditions :  (1)  the  maximum  slope  of  the  wave ;   (2)  the 
ratio  of  the  natural  period  of  oscillation  of  the  ship  to  one- 
half  the  wave  period. 

Let  a  =  maximum  angle  made  with  the  horizon  by  the  wave 
profile; 
d=:  maximum  angle  made  with  the  vertical  by  the 

masts  of  the  ship ; 
T  =  natural  period  of  still-water  oscillations  of  the  ship  ; 
2Ti=  period  of  wave. 

If  fluid  resistance  is  neglected,  and  the  conditions  above 
stated  are  fulfilled,  mathematical  investigation  for  this  ex- 
treme case  leads  to  the  following  equation : — 

Three  cases  may  be  taken  in  order  to  illustrate  \he  ap- 
plication of  this  equation. 

I.  Suppose  T  =  Ti,  then  0  becomes  inpiiUj ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  once  more  the  critical  case  of  synchronism  pre- 
^ongly  discussed,  respecting  which  nothing  need  be  added. 
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II.  Suppose  T  less  than  Ti,  so  that  ^pa  ^^  ^  proper  frac- 

tion  less  than  unity :  then  6  and  a  always  have  the  same 
sign,  which  indicates  that  the  masts  of  the  ship  lean  away 
from  the  wave  crest,  at  all  positions,  except  when  the  vessel 
is  upright  at  hollow  and  crest.  The  closer  the  approach  to 
equality  between  Tj  and  T,  the  greater  the  value  of  d\ 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  enforcement  of  the  statement 
previously  made,  that  approximate  synchronism  of  periods 
leads  to  heavy  rolling.  The  smaller  T  becomes  relatively 
to  Ti,  the  smaller  does  0  become ;  its  maximum  value  being 
a  when  T  is  indefinitely  small  relatively  to  T] .  This  is  the 
case  of  the  raft  in  Fig.  62,  page  153,  which  keeps  its  masts 
parallel  to  the  wave  normal. 

III.  Suppose  T  greater  than  T^ :  then  0  and  a  are  always 
of  opposite  signs,  and,  except  at  hollow  and  crest,  the  masts 
of  the  ship  always  lean  towards  the  wave  crest.  The  nearer 
to  unity  is  the  ratio  of  T  to  T],  the  greater  is  0\  illustrating 
as  before  the  accumulation  of  motion  when  there  is  approxi- 
mate synchronism.  The  greater  T  becomes  relatively  to  Ti, 
the  less  does  0  become ;  in  other  words,  we  have  the  case  of 
such  a  ship  as  the  Inconstant^  which  keeps  virtually  upright 
as  the  wave  passes. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  formula,  take  the  follow- 
ing figures  drawn  from  the  report  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
Devastation  during  her  passage  to  the  Mediterranean : — 

a  =  maximum  wave  slope  .      .      .      .      =1J  degree; 
T  =  natural  period  of  ship  for  single  I  _  ^.o  ^   . 

roll j~  * 

Ti  =  half  (apparent)  wave  period   .      .      =  6  „ 

If  the  conditions  of  permanent  rolling  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  formula  would  give — 

Maximum  inclination  of  ship,  stip-  1  _  1 1  y 

posing  motion  unresisted      •      •   )  1  —  (       \ 

=  1^  X  YZY2&  "^  ^^  ^^g'^  (nearly). 
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FIG  71. 


The  obseryed  oscillation  of  the  ship,  from  ont  to  out,  at 

thig  time  was  about  7  degrees,  and  the  less  magnitude 

of  this  oedUationy  as  compared  with  that  given  by  the 

fonnulsy  must  be  accoimted  for  chiefly  by  the   want  of 

ahsolnte  uniformity  in  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  waves 

to  make  the  rolling  permanent,  as  well  as  by  the  steadying 

eflect  of  the  resistance.    The  example  has,  however,  been 

given  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  formula, 

BOl  as  a  proof  of  its  accuracy;  in  practice  all  deductions 

fiom  the  theory  of  unresisted  rolling,  as  to  the  esdefnJt  of 

oicSIaticm,  require  to  be  modified  to  allow  for  the  effect 

of  fluid  resistance. 

It  is  possible,  by  means  of  very  simple  experiments, 
to  illustrate  the  foregoing  cases.*  Let 
AB,  Fig.  71,  represent  a  pendulum  with 
a  Tery  heavy  bob,  having  a  period  equal 
to  the  half-period  of  the  wave.  To  its 
lower  end,  let  a  second  simple  pendulum, 
BC,  be  suspended,  its  weight  being  incon- 
sideiable  as  compared  with  the  wave  pen- 
dulum AB:  then,  if  AB  is  set  in  motion, 
its  inertia  will  be  so  great  that,  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  BG,  it  will  go 
on  oscillating  very  nearly  at  a  constant 
lange — say,  equal  to  the  maximum  slope 
of  tiie  wave — on  each  side  of  the  vertical. 
First  suppose  BC  to  be  equal  in  length 
and  period  to  AB:  then,  if  the  compound  pendulum 
is  set  in  motion,  and  AB  moves  through  a  small  range, 
it  will  be  found  that  BC,  by  the  property  of  synchronising 
impulses,  is  made  to  oscillate  through  very  large  angles. 
Se^nd,  if  BC  is  made  very  long,  and  of  long  period,  as 
compared  with  AB,  it  will  be  found  that  BC  continues 
to  hang  nearly  vertical  while  AB  swings,  just  as  the  ship 


*  Such  experiments  were  miidc  8omc  years  ago  by  the  Author  in  con- 
nection with  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Naval  College. 
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of  comparatively  long  period  remains  upright,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  wave.  Third,  if  BC  is  made  very  short  and  of  small 
period,  when  AB  is  set  moving,  BC  will  always  form 
almost  a  continuation  of  AB,  just  as  the  quick-moving 
ship  keeps  her  masts  almost  parallel  to  the  wave  normaL 
These  illustrations  appeal  to  many  who  cannot  follow 
the  reasoning,  but  can  apprehend  the  facts  horn  the  ex- 
periments. 

Combining  all  these  cases  for  the  ship,  except  that  of 
synchronism  (T  =  Tj),  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  T  is  less 
than  Ti,  the  least  inclination  attained  must  equal  the  maxi- 
mum wave  slope  a;  whereas,  when  T  is  greater  than  Ti,  there 
is  no  practical  limit  to  the  smallness  of  0.  Here  once  more 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  representative  cases  of 
the  Miantonomoh  and  Inconstant,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
important  practical  deduction  from  the  modem  theory  of 
rolling,  viz.  that  the  best  possible  means,  apart  from 
increase  in  the  fluid  resistance,  of  securing  steadiness  in  a 
seaway,  is  to  give  to  a  ship  the  longest  possible  natural 
period  for  her  still-water  oscillations.  This  deduction  it 
is  which  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  design  of  recent 
war-ships,  both  English  and  foreign,  and  its  correctness 
has  already  been  fully  established  by  numerous  observa- 
tions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  from  the 
published  records  of  rolling  of  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  the  French  navy ;  but  space  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  this,  and  we  can  only  give  a  few, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  original  documents  for  more.* 
The  table  already  given  t  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
superior  steadiness  of  ships  of  long  period.    Another  may 


•  See     Parliamentary    Papers,  Designs  for   Ships    of  War;  and 

"  Reports  on  Channel  Squadrons,'*  various  reports  on  the  behaviour  of 

1863-68  ;  chap.  vii.  of  Mr.  Reed's  ships  in  the  French  navy. 

Our   Ironclad   Ships ;   the  report  f  See  page  199, 
of    the  Admiralty  Committee  on 
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be  drawn  from  the  observed  performances  of  the  repre- 
sentative ships  in  the  Channel  Squadron  of  ISTS,  as 
under: — 


Ships. 

Approximate 
Natural  Periods. 

Mean  Arcs  of 
Oscillation. 

BdUropkon 

Minotaur 

A^neourt 

Hercules 

SMUan 

Seconds. 
6i  to7 

I   7    to7i 

8 
8-9 

Degrees. 

16-9 

j     22-3 

\     16-4 

8-1 

6-6 

This»  it  shonld  be  understood^  is  a  fairly  representative 
case,  and  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one.  In  the  French 
navy  similar  results  have  been  obtained;  their  steadiest 
diipSy  the  OcSan  class,  being  the  ships  of  longest  period. 
Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  ironclad  reconstruction,  the 
letunis  from  the  French  experimental  squadron  of  1863 
fiunished  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  following  table 
shows.  The  observations  were  made  when  the  vessels  were 
running  broadside-on  to  a  heavy  sea. 


Ships. 

Approximate 
Natural  Periods. 

Mean  Arcs 
of  Oscillation. 

Degrees, 
j     43-6 
\     41-4 
37-7 
j     36 
\     35 

Normandie 

InvincS^e 

Cauronne     .     •     . 

Magenta 

Sofferino 

Seconds. 
•     5to5i 

6 
I     7to7i 

The  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  making  only  ten  oscilla- 
tions per  minute,  whereas  the  other  ships  were  making 
twelve. 

Records  of  rolling  have  been  mostly  limited  to  the 
behaviour  of  ironclad  ships,  the  apprehensions  entertained 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  unseaworthiness  and  bad  behaviour 
of  these  vessels  having  caused  greater  attention  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  than  upon  unarmoured  vessels.     But  now 
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that  rolling  returns  have  been  ordered  to  be  made  in  all  her 
Majesty's  ships,  a  large  mass  of  fieu^ts  relating  tounarmoured  as 
well  as  armoured  ships  has  been  collected,  and  is  continually 
being  increased.  The  Detached  Squadron  has  in  this  way 
enabled  a  good  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  behaviour 
of  the  early  types  of  screw  frigates,  forming  the  main  strength 
of  the  squadron,  and  that  of  the  swift  cruisers  which  have 
been  in  company — ^particularly  the  Jneonston^  and  the  Balsigh. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  wonderful  steadiness 
of  the  Ineonstanty  which  has  a  long  period,  and  the  Baleigh 
has  won  a  similarly  good  character,  as  the  following  speci- 
men of  her  comparative  performances  will  show.  It  is 
taken  from  the  observations  of  rolling  made  in  the  heaviest 
weather,  experienced  by  the  squadron  in  the  spring  of  1875, 
and,  like  the  other  examples  given,  is  only  a  specimen  of 
many  similar  cases. 


J  I 


Ships. 

Approximate 
Natural  Periods. 

Mean  Arcs  of 
Osdllation. 

NewoasUe 

Topaze 

Immortality 

Narcissus 

Doris 

Raleigh 

Seconds. 

1            ^ 

8 

Degreea' 
29-6 
22-6 
20 
19-6 
18-7 
5-8 

Experience  teaches  that  the  quickest-rolling  ships  are.^-v 
also  the  heaviest  rollers ;  which  is  only  the  converse  state-  . 
ment  to  the  deduction  from  theory  which  has  now  been 
illustrated.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  the  slower  motion 
being  associated  with  the  smaller  arc  of  oscillation  may, 
however,  appear  more  clearly  from  one  or  two  simple  illus- 
trations. In  the  table  on  page  1 99,  compare  the  behaviour  of 
the  Lord  Warden  with  that  of  the  Hercules  ;  the  former  rolling 
through  an  arc  of  62  degrees  about  eleven  or  twelve  times 
each  minute,  while  the  latter  rolled  through  25  degrees  only 
about  seven  or  eight  times  each  minute.  A  man  aloft,  say, 
at  a  height  of  100  feet,  in  the  Lord  Warden  would  be  swept 
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through  the  air  at  a  mean  rate  of  some  1200  feet  per  minute, 
haTing  the  direction  of  his  motion  reversed  about  every 
5  seoonds ;  whereas  a  man  placed  as  high  in  the  Hercules 
would  only  be  moving  at  a  mean  rate  of  some  350  feet  per 
minute,  and  be  subjected  to  a  reversal  of  the  direction 
(mly  about  once  every  8  seconds.  The  maximum  rates  in 
paasing  through  the  vertical  would  be  greater  than  these 
mein  rates;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
eontrast.  Hereafter  it  will  be  shown  how  great  are  the 
rtrains  brought  upon  the  structure,  masts,  and  rigging  of 
ships  which  roll  violently  and  rapidly ;  but  for  the  present 
purpose  the  foregoing  figures  must  suffice.  The  reader  will 
have  no  difiiculty  in  multiplying  illustrations  of  the  fact, 
should  he  so  desire. 

The  remarks  on  wave  genesis  made  in  the  previous 
chapter  will  assist  the  explanation  of  the  undoubtedly 
greater  average  steadiness  of  vessels  of  long  natural  periods. 
What  may  be  termed  ordinary  storm  winds  may  by  their 
continued  action  produce  waves  having  lengths  of  600  feet 
or  under,  with  periods  of  10  to  11  seconds  or  less;  and 
these  waves  would  have  half-periods  about  equal  to  the  still- 
water  periods  of  the  wooden  screw  frigates  of  the  older  type 
and  ^e  converted  ironclads.  Extraordinary  conditions 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  required  to  produce  waves 
having  periods  double  the  still-water  periods  now  commonly 
given  to  the  largest  war-ships  armoured  and  unarmoured ; 
'  for  these  waves  would  be  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  length 
— sizes  that  have  been  noted,  but  are  not  often  encountered. 
Before  such  waves  could  have  reached  these  enormous 
dimensions,  they  must  probably  have  passed  through  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary  storm  wave ;  and 
although,  in  becoming  degraded,  they  may  lose  in  their 
lengths  much  more  slowly  than  they  do  their  heights,  yet 
they  may  once  more,  before  dying  out,  approach  the  lengths 
and  periods  of  the  ordinary  storm  wave,  being  less  steep 
than  that  wave  when  fully  grown.  A  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued storm  must  have  taken  place  to  produce  the  waves 
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of  very  long  periods  synchronising  with  the  times  of  the 
double  roll  of  recent  ships ;  and  the  continued  existence  of 
such  enormous  waves  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Summing  up,  therefore,  it  appears  probable  that  the  ship  of 
long  period  (say  7  to  9  seconds)  will  much  less  frequently 
fall  in  with  waves  synchronising  with  her  own  natural  period 
than  will  the  vessel  of  shorter  period  (say  4  to  6  seconds) ; 
and  when  these  large  waves  are  encountered,  their  chance 
of  continuance  is  much  less  than  that  of  smaller  waves ;  so 
that  on  both  sides  the  slower-moving  ship  gains,  when  rolling 
passively  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Changes  of  course  and  speed  of  the  ship  relatively  to  the 
waves,  as  before  explained,  affect  the  relation  between  the 
periods,  and  may  either  destroy  or  produce  the  critical 
condition  of  synchronism.  But  this  is  equally  true  of  both 
classes  of  ship,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  under  control, 
all  ships  may  have  their  behaviour  largely  influenced  by 
such  changes,  whether  their  period  be  long  or  short.  When 
synchronism  is  the  result  of  obliquity  of  course  relatively 
to  the  waves,  it  implies  the  retention  of  control  over  the 
vessel  by  her  commander ;  for  when  she  becomes  un- 
manageable, a  vessel  falls  off  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  Hence  such  synchronism  in  the  case  of  vessels  of 
naturally  long  period  may  be  easily  avoided  by  change  of 
course ;  for  them  rolling  passively  broadside-on  to  the  longest 
waves  of  ordinary  occurrence  is  not  the  worst  condition  (see 
previous  case  of  the  Devastation),  On  the  contrary,  the  vessels 
of  shorter  period  would  occupy  their  worst  position  relatively 
to  such  waves  when  rolling  passively  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  In  short,  synchronism  of  periods  usually  results  only 
from  obliquity  of  course  in  the  vessels  of  long  period ;  it 
can  only  be  avoided  in  storms  of  average  severity  by 
obliquity  of  course  in  the  quicker-moving  ships.  The 
contrast  of  conditions  speaks  for  itself. 

One  other  important  point  of  difference  between  very  long 
waves  and  ordinary  large  storm  waves  is  the  much  less  com- 
parative steepness  of  the  former.     The  fact  was  illustrated  in 
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the  previous  chapter;  its  bearing  upon  the  behaviour  of 
ihips  will  be  obvious  if  the  previous  remarks  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  TnaxJTnuTTi  wave  slope  are  recalled  to  mind.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  upper  limit  attained  during  rolling 
motion  is  very  largely  governed  by  that  slope,  as  well  as  by 
the  ratio  of  the  periods.  Hence,  for  a  certain  fixed  ratio  of 
periods,  that  ship  will  fEire  best  which  encounters  the  flattest 
ind  longest  waves.  Waves  so  low  in  proportion  to  their 
length  as  to  form  a  smooth  or  gentle  swell  having  periods  of 
13  or  14  seconds  and  upwards  are  not  uncommon.  During 
the  passage  of  the  DevastcUion  to  the  Mediterranean,  for 
example,  such  waves  were  observed,  having  lengths  of 
nearly  900  feet,  heights  of  only  5  to  10  feet,  and  a  maxi- 
mum slope  of  not  more  than  2  degrees.  Probably  few  waves 
having  these  large  periods  have  slopes  exceeding  4  or  5 
degrees;  whereas  waves  having  periods  of  8  or  10  seconds 
have  been  observed  to  slope  9  or  10  degrees  to  the  horizon ; 
tnd  it  is  such  waves  which  would  approximate  to  synchronism 
with  the  double  period  for  the  greater  number  of  ships. 

Another  deduction  from  the  general  theoretical  equation 
for  unresisted  rolling  is  that,  when  the  natural  period  of  the 
ship  is  not  equal  to  the  half-period  of  the  waves,  and  when 
the  rolling  has  not  assumed  the  '^ permanent"  type,  the 
osdllations  of  the  ship  will  pass  through  '^  phases."     Equal 
inclinations  to  the  vertical  will  recur  at  regular  stated 
intervals,  and  the  range  of  the  oscillations  included  in 
any  series   will    gradually   grow   from  the    minimum    to 
the  maximum,  after  attaining  which  it   will   once  more 
decrease.    Here  again  observation  fully  confirms  theory :  in 
any  set  of  observations  reaching  over  5  or  10  minutes,  such 
as  are  commonly  made  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  minimum 
inclinations  reached  will  always  be  found  to  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  maximum  inclinations,  and  the  mean 
oscillation  is  frequently  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
ypfiTiTniifn   oscilldtion.     Take,  for  instance,   the  following 
facts   from  the  Detached  Squadron,  supplementing  those 
on  page  206. 
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Ships. 


Newcastle    . 
Topaze  . 
Immortality 
Narcissus    . 
Doris     . 
Raleigh  . 


Mean  Arcs  of 
Oscillation. 


29-6 
22-6 
20 
19-6 
18-7 
6-8 


Ifazimnm  Arcs 
of  Oscillation. 


Degrees. 
58 
50 
39 
36 
48 
15 


Similarly^  we  may  supplement  the  table  for  the  ships  of 
the  Channel  Squadron  on  page  205  with  the  following  hoiB 
illustrating  the  phases  of  oscillation. 


Ships. 

Mean  Arcs  of 
Oscillation. 

Maximnm  Arcs 
of  Oscillation. 

Bdlerophon 

Minotaur    .      .     .      . 

Agincourt 

Hercules 

Sultan 

Degrees. 

16-9 

22-3 

16-4 

8-1 

6-6 

Degrees. 

:d5 

46 
37 
14 
12 

The  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  a  phase  depends 
upon  the  ratio  of  the  natural  period  of  the  ship  to  the  wave 
period.  If  T  =  ship's  period  for  a  single  roll,  Tj  =  half-period 
of  wave,  and  the  ratio  of  T  to  Ti  be  expressed  in  the  form 

^y  where  both  numerator  {jp)  and  denominator  {q)  are  the 

lowest  whole  numbers  that  vdll  express  the  ratio :  then 

Time  occupied  in  the  completion 
of  a  phase 

For  example,  the  waves  that  produced  the  rolling  recorded 
in  the  above  table  for  the  Channel  Squadron  probably  had  a 
period  of  about  9  seconds,  or  T,  =  4J  seconds.  For  the 
Minotawr  T  =  7i  seconds  (suppose) : 

Time  for  completion  of  phase  =  3  x  2  x  7^  =  45  seconds. 


=  2  jT .  T  seconds. 
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For  the  SuUan^  T  =  8f  seconds  (nearly) ;  so  that  we  find 

T  _8f  _35  _  p 
Ti  "  4i  "  18  "  q 

Time  oocopied  in  completion  of  phase  =  2  x  18  x  8|  seconds 

=  315  seconds. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  custom  in  the  Boyal  Navy  is 
to  oontinae  the  observations  over  an  interval  of  ten  minutes ; 
and  the  phase  of  rolling  is  practically  certain  to  be  com- 
peted within  that  time.  But  in  every  case  the  officer 
makiBg  the  observations  can  ascertain  from  the  comparison 
of  snocessive  oscillations  in  a  series  whether  the  phase  is 
completed  or  not. 

In  comparing  the  rolling  of  ships,  it  is  usual  to  take  the 
mean  arcs  of  oscillation  (i.e.  the  mean  of  the  sums  of  successive 
inclinations  on  either  side  of  the  vertical),  as  has  been  done  in 
this  chapter,  and  on  the  whole  this  appears  the  fairest  course. 
But  in  analysing  rolling  returns,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
look  farther,  and  note  the  maximum  and  minimum  oscilla- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  range.  All  these 
particulars  are  readily  ascertainable  from  the  forms  upon 
which  the  records  of  rolling  are  kept  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
For  considerations  of  safety,  the  maximum  angle  of  inclina- 
tion reached  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
usually  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  vessels  will  not  roll  so 
heavily  as  to  be  liable  to  capsize,  and,  apart  from  this 
danger,  the  mean  oscillations  afford  the  best  means  of 
comparing  the  behaviour  of  ships. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  stability  or 
instability  of  a  ship  rolling  amongst  waves  must  be  estimated, 
not  by  her  inclination  to  the  vertical  at  any  period  of  her 
motion,  but  by  her  inclination  to  the  instantaneouis  position 
of  the  wave  normal,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  her  "  virtual 
opright"  or  instantaneous  position  of  equilibrium.  The 
distinction  is  important :  a  moderate  inclination  to  the  up- 
right may  occur  simultaneously  with  such  an  inclination 
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of  the  wave  normal  as  will  imperil  the  ship. 


A  case  of  this 
kind  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig. 
72.  NNi  shows 
the  direction  of 
the  wave  nor- 
mal, which  is 
inclined  10  de- 
grees on  one  side 
of  the  vertical 
NV,  while  the 
"-'HHr-^-^-^'"  mastsof  the  ship 

are  inclined  27 
degrees  on  the  other,  so  that  the  sum  of  these  inclinations, 
37  degrees,  must  be  taken  in  estimating  the  instantaneous 
righting  moment.  Gemembering  what  has  been  said  of  the 
steepnesses  of  waves,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  take  8  or  10 
degrees  as  the  value  of  the  maximum  inclination  of  the  normal 
to  the  vertical,  and  in  considering  the  sufficiency  of  the  range 
of  the  curve  of  stability  for  any  vessel,  it  is  desirable  to  regard 
it  as  abridged  by  this  8  or  10  degrees,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  wave  slope.  When,  as  with  low-freeboard  vessels,  the  total 
range  is  very  small,  this  allowance  becomes  proportionately 
very  large.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  CHaUan  (for  which 
Fig.  47,  page  101,  shows  the  curve  of  stability),  this  would 
leave  a  range  of  less  than  40  degrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  these  vessels  of  low  freeboard  are  mastless,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  sudden  impulses  to  which  rigged 
ships  are  subjected. 

A  ship  with  sail-power,  besides  having  provision  made  for 
resisting  the  heave  of  the  sea,  like  a  mastless  ship,  must  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  heeling  action  of  a  steady  force  of 
wind  continuously  applied,  as  well  as  the  impulsive  action 
of  gusts  and  squalls.  For  all  these  reasons  a  rigged  ship 
requires  a  greater  range  of  stability  than  a  vessel  of  the 
mastless  type,  and  a  glance  at  the  curves  of  the  typical 
ships  in  Fig.  47  will  show  that  in  all  the  types  of  rigged 
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war-flhips  theiein  represented,  except  the  ill-fated  Coptom, 
this  condition  was  complied  with.  In  her  case,  howeyer, 
the  range  of  stability  was  very  moderate :  her  initial  stability 
not  great,  and  her  sail  spread  large  for  an  ironclad,  all  of 
which  causes  contributed  to  her  capsizing.  Without  dis< 
cmsing  the  circumstances  further,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
make  use  of  the  ship  for  purposes  of  illustration,  since  we 
haye  y^y  full  published  accoimts  of  her  qualities. 

Suppose  the  Captain^  with  no  sail  set,  to  haye  floated  on  a 
vaye  400  feet  long  and  22  feet  high,  haying  a  maximum 
wazbuoe  slope  of  about  10  degrees.  The  total  range  of 
stability  for  the  ship  (see  curye  10  in  Fig.  47)  being  54 
degrees,  if  the  allowance  of  10  degrees  be  made  for  waye 
dope,  there  will  remain  44  degrees,  measuring  the  inclina- 
tkm  to  the  yertical,  which  the  ship  would  haye  to  reach 
before  she  became  unstable.  Under  the  assumed  conditions 
with  sails  furled,  there  would  haye  been  little  or  no  risk  of 
her  leaching  such  an  inclination,  the  Captain  haying  proyed 
herself  to  be  a  well-behayed  ship  in  a  seaway.* 

Next  take  the  case  where  sail  is  set,  and  the  ship  is  acted 

apoQ  by  a  steady  pressure  of  wind  which  in  stiU  water 

woold  keep  her  at  a  steady  angle  of  heel,  say,  of  10  degrees ; 

this  is  within  the  truth,  as  it  appears  from  the  official 

reports  that,  on  the  day  before  she  was  lost,  the  Captain 

heeled  from  10  to  14  degrees  under  canyas.   We  haye  already 

diflCDssed  the  case  where  the  Captain  is  sailing  at  a  steady 

heel  of  10  degrees  in  still  water,  and  Fig.  55,  page  137, 

illustrates  it.     CD  is  the  "wind  curye,"  indicating  the 

iiidininc:  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  for  different  ano:les 

of  heel ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  yessel,  which  has  been 

■dUng  at  a  heel  of  10  degrees,  is  carried  oyer  to  a  greater 

inclination,  the  wind  will  follow,  and  always  absorb  that 

part  of  the  area  OCDPO  of  the  curye  of  stability  lying 

hetween  the  line  CD  and  the  axis  of  abscissae  (or  "base- 


*  See  the  reports  by  Admiral  Sir  T.  M.  Symonds  on  the  trials  made  of 
the  Captain  with  the  Channel  Squadrons. 
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line  ")  OP.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wind  curve  cuts 
the  curve  of  stability  at  an  inclination  of  47  degrees,  marked 
by  the  ordinate  DD^ ;  so  that  the  same  force  of  wind  that 
will  steadily  heel  the  ship  10  degrees  will  also  hold  her  at 
47  degrees,  where  she  will  be  on  the  verge  of  safety.  The 
effective  range  of  the  curve  of  stability,  excluding  the  part 
absorbed  by  the  steady  force  of  wind,  is  therefore  about 
37  degrees  only,  that  being  the  limit  of  inclination  to  the 
vertical  which  the  ship  can  reach  without  being  blown  over 
when  floating  at  mid-height  on  the  wave.  The  decrease  of 
17  degrees  from  the  total  range,  thus  shown  to  be  requisite 
to  provide  for  the  steady  action  of  the  wind  and  the  wave 
slope,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Apart  from  gusts  and  squalls, 
there  would  still  be  a  good  provision  for  safety,  taking  into 
account  the  steadiness  of  the  ship  ;  but  even  ships  reputed 
steady  occasionally  roll  as  much  as  this,  and  if  the  Captain 
had  reached  a  position  10  degrees  beyond  that  indicated  in 
Fig.  72,  she  would  have  been  on  the  point  of  capsizing.  With 
steeper  waves  having  a  greater  slope,  the  capsizing  point^^ 
would  be  sooner  reached.  In  Mr.  Childers'  minute  on  the  \ 
loss  of  the  Captain  (pages  56  and  57)  vdll  be  found  similar 
illustrations  to  the  foregoing,  only  on  waves  of  very  excep- 
tional steepness,  200  feet  long,  23  feet  high,  and  having  a 
maximum  slope  of  20  degrees;  then,  supposing  iheCafiam 
to  be  subjected  to  a  steady  wind  capable  of  inclining  her 
8  degrees  in  still  water,  it  is  estimated  that  only  21  degrees' 
inclination  to  the  vertical  would  suffice  to  bring  her  to  the 
verge  of  capsizing.  Reverting  to  Fig.  55,  and  taking  the 
case  of  the  Monarch  exposed  to  a  force  of  wind  equal  to 
that  assumed  to  act  on  the  Captain,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after 
providing  for  the  steady  action  of  the  wind,  there  remains  an 
available  range  (EW)  of  over  55  degrees,  affcer  allowing  10 
degrees  for  the  wave  slope,  instead  of  37  degrees,  as  in  the 
Captain  under  identical  circumstances.  From  these  two 
cases  it  will  be  evident  that  good  range  in  the  curve  of 
stability  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  rigged  ships. 

Adding  to  these  considerations  of  steady  wind  pressure 
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that  of  the  effect  of  squalls  or  gtusts  of  wind,  the  danger  of 
capsizing  is  evidently  much  increased.    What  was  said  re- 
specting the  action  of  gusts  on  a  rigged  ship  rolling  in 
itill  water  does  not  exactly  apply  here,  because  the  wave 
normal,  with  respect  to  which  the  instantaneous  righting 
moment  has  to  be  estimated,  is  constantly  changing  its 
position,  while  the  wind  maintains  its  horizontal  direction. 
Various  attempts  hare  been  made  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
bat  none  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.    For  our  present 
purpose  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  say  generally  that  the 
Hidden  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails,  coming,  as  it 
nay,  at  the  extreme  of  the  roll  to  windward,  must  tend  to 
inorease  the  return  roll  to  leeward,  beyond  the  range  which 
would  be  attained  under  the  action  of  the  waves  alone,  or 
of  the  waves  and  the  steadily  applied  wind.    A  range  of 
liability  sufficient  to  provide  against  such  impulsive  actions 
ooght  to  be  secured  in  all  rigged  ships ;  and  experience 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  secure  a  proper  margin  of 
lifety,  the  range  of  the  curves  of  stability  for  such  ships 
ought  to  be  at  least  70  or  80  degrees.    The  Admiralty 
Committee  on  Designs  fixed  50  degrees  as  the  minimum 
nnge  to  be  desired  in  the  curves  of  stability  for  mastless 
ihips;  so  that  the  range  named  for  rigged  ships  is  about  50 
per  cent  greater.    It  will  be  imderstood  that  these  limiting 
nines  of  the  range  of  stability  are  not  direct  deductions 
from  theory,  but  roles  based  upon  experience,  and  probably 
pioyiding  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  ship  accompanying  the  motion 
of  the  waves,  and  heaving  vertically,  is  subjected  to  ac- 
celerating forces  which  affect  her  apparent  weight,  just  as 
ibmhir  accelerating  forces  affect  the  pressure  of  the  water 
IB  the  wave.  Actual  observations  have  proved  the  apparent 
raght  of  a  ship  to  have  varied  about  20  per  cent,  above  and 
below  the  true  weight  ;*  and  the  importance  of  this  variation 
miist  not  be  overlooked,  because  the  righting  moment  at 


*  See  remarks  made  od  page  155. 
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any  instant  involves  as  a  factor  the  apparent  weight,  which 
may  be  above  or  below  the  true  weight  Take  the  case 
where  it  is  less  than  the  true  weight — i.e.  the  upper  half  of 
the  orbits,  or  the  upper  half  of  the  waves.  Then,  since  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  not  aflTected  by  the  wave  motion,  it  must 
during  this  time  have  a  greater  inclining  effect  upon  the 
vessel  than  the  same  force  of  wind  would  have  in  still 
water ;  and  in  vessels  of  low  freeboard,  such  as  the  Captain^ 
where  the  curve  of  stability  is  exceptionally  small  in  area, 
and  flat-topped  (see  Fig.  47),  this  virtual  loss  of  righting 
moment  due  to  the  vertical  heaving  motion  may  prove 
another  cause  of  danger.  Of  course,  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
orbit  the  apparent  weights  and  the  instantaneous  righting 
moments  are  greater  instead  of  less  than  in  still  water. 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  for  a  ship  on  a 
wave  the  vertical  accelerating  forces  become  zero,  the  true 
weight  being  the  apparent  weight,  at  nearly  the  same  time 
that  the  wave  normal  reaches  its  maximum  inclination  (as 
in  Fig.  72).  Both  these  are  circumstances  telling  in  favour 
of  the  ship ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject  now  briefly 
mentioned  is  certainly  one  deserving  attention  in  discussions 
of  the  safety  of  rigged  ships  rolling  amongst  waves. 

Only  a  passing  notice  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  upon 
the  very  important  effects  of  fluid  resistance  in  modifying 
the  rolling  of  ships  among  waves.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  is,  however,  of  great  interest,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  able  investigators:  although  they  are 
not  agreed  in  all  points,  there  are  many  general  considera- 
tions which  command  universal  support ;  to  some  of  thrae, 
brief  reference  will  now  be  made. 

The  deductions  from  the  hypothetical  case  of  utMreMei 
rolling,  which  is  mainly  discussed  in  the  modem  theory, 
can  be  regarded  only  as  of  a  qualitative  and  not  of  a  quanti- 
tative  character.  For  example,  one  of  these  deductions  is 
that  a  ship  rolling  imresistedly  among  waves  having  a  period 
double  her  own  natural  period  will  accumulate  great  rolling 
motion,  and  infallibly  upset.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
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that)  while  the  assumed  ratio  of  periods  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  rollings  ships  do  not  commonly,  nor  in  any  but 
exceptional  cases,  upset  under  the  condition  of  synchronism  ; 
in  other  words,  the  character  of  the  motion  is  well  described 
hj  the  deduction  from  the  hypothetical  case,  but  its  extent 
u  not  thus  to  be  measured.  Similarly,  in  other  cases,  the 
effect  of  resistance  must  be  considered  when  exact  measures 
at  the  range  of  oscillation  are  required,  as  they  may  be  in 
discussing  the  safety  of  ships.  The  problem,  therefore, 
lesokes  itself  into  one  of  correcting  the  deductions  from  the 
ease  of  unresisted  rolling,  by  the  consideration  of  resistance 
eoming  into  play. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  explained  in  Chapter  IV. 
it  is  possible  by  means  of  still-water  rolling  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  ship  corresponding 
to  any  assigned  arc  of  oscillation.    If  the  ship  herself  has 
not  been  rolled  for  that  purpose,  but  a  sister  ship  or  similar 
Teasel  has  been  so  rolled,  her  coefficients  of  resistance  may 
be  estimated  with  close  approximation,  and  the  retarding 
effect  of  resistance  may  be  determined.    This  is  true  within 
Ae  limits  of  oscillation  reached  by  the  still-water  experi- 
ments, say,  10  or  15  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  and 
in  high-sided  ships  of  ordinary  form  the  limits  may  probably 
be  extended.   In  fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  coefficients 
of  resistance  for  most  ships  are  or  may  be  ascertained  by 
these  rolling  experiments,  for  inclinations  as  great  as  are 
li^Iy  to  be  reached  by  the  same  ships  when  rolling  in  a 
Kaway,  in  all  but  exceptional  circumstances. 

If  a  vessel  rolls  through  a  certain  arc  amongst  waves,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  resistance 
viU  be  practically  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  the  ship 
^^  rolling  through  an  equal  arc  in  still  water.  The 
introsion  of  the  vessel  into  the  wave,  as  already  remarked, 
niist  somewhat  modify  the  internal  molecular  forces,  and  she 
most  sustain  certain  reactions,  but  for  practical  purposes 
these  may  be  disregarded,  not  being  proportionally  large. 
Resistance  is  always  a  retarding  force ;  in  still  water  it 
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tends  to  extinguish  oscillation ;  amongst  waves  it  tends  to 
limit  the  maximum  range  attained  by  the  oscillating  ship. 
This  may  be  well  seen  in  the  critical  case  of  synchronism ; 
where  a  ship  rolling  unresistedly  would  have  a  definite 
addition  made  to  her  oscillation  by  the  passage  of  each  wave. 
The  wave  impulse  may  be  measured  by  the  added  oscillation ; 
the  dynamical  stability  corresponding  to  the  increased  range 
expressing  the  "energy"  of  the  wave  impulse.  At  first 
the  oscillations  are  of  such  moderate  extent  that  the  angular 
velocity  is  small,  and  the  wave  impulse  more  than  overcomes 
the  effect  of  the  resistance ;  the  rolling  becoming  heavier. 
As  it  becomes  heavier,  so  does  the  angular  velocity  increase 
and  with  it  the  resistance ;  at  length,  therefore,  the  resist 
ance  will  have  increased  so  much  as  to  balance  the  increase 
of  dynamical  stability  corresponding  to  the  wave  impulse — 
then  the  growth  of  oscillation  ceases.  As  successive  waves 
pass  the  ship  after  this  result  is  attained,  they  each  deliver 
their  impulse  as  before,  but  their  action  is  absorbed  in 
counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  resistance  to  retard  and 
degrade  the  oscillations. 

When  a  ship  is  rolling  "  permanently  "  amongst  waves, 
her  oscillations  having  a  fixed  range  and  period,  a  similar 
balance  will  probably  have  been  established  between  the  wave 
impulse  and  the  resistance ;  and  here  also  the  actual  limit 
of  range  will  fall  below  the  theoretical  limit  given  by  the 
formula  for  unresisted  permanent  rolling  on  page  201.  Resist- 
ance may,  in  this  case,  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
in  the  steepness  of  the  waves ;  this  diminished  slope  taking  the 
place  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  effective  slope  "  for  un- 
resisted rolling.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  why  the  general 
deductions  from  the  theory  of  unresisted  rolling  are  so  well 
borne  out  by  experience  with  actual  ships  whose  behaviour 
is  largely  influenced  by  resistance. 

Mr.  Froude  has  approached  in  this  way  the  problem  of 
determining  the  maximum  range  likely  to  be  attained  by 
ships  of  known  natural  period  rolling  amongst  waves  of  known 
dimensions ;  making  an  allowance  from  the  actual  steepness 
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of  the  wave,  in  order  to  provide  what  he  terms  the  "  main- 
teining  power  "  required  to  balance  the  resistance,  and  using 
the  remaining  wave  as  that  which  for  imresisted  rolling 
would  produce  oscillations  similar  to  those  actually  performed 
by  the  ship.  These,  however,  are  matters  lying  outside  the 
•cope  of  the  present  work,  and  they  cannot  be  pursued  further. 
The  broad  practical  deduction  is  that  increased  resistance 
acts  beneficially  on  a  ship  by  limiting  her  maximum  oscil- 
lations, and  the  correctness  of  this  deduction,  although  for- 
merly it  was  disputed  by  some  high  authorities  in  the  science 
rf  naval  architecture,  has  now  been  placed  beyond  doubt. 

The  Admiralty  Committee  on  Designs  took  evidence  in 

1871  as  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  bilge-keels ;  this 

evidence  was  not  unanimously  favourable  to  the  use  of  such 

keelB,  but  its  general  tenour  was  so.   Some  of  the  Indian  troop- 

ddps  had  been  fitted  with  deep  bilge-keels  at  that  time,  and 

the  reports  on  their  effect  on  the  behaviour  of  the  ships  were 

most  definite.     The  captain  of  the  Serapis  reported  that  the 

bilge-keels,  having  been  tried  under  all  conditions  of  wind 

lod  sea,  had  proved  a  perfect  success,  and  added,  "  I  can  con- 

'fidently  say  her  rolling  has  been  lessened  10  degrees  each 

"way."    As  regarded  the  Crocodile,  no  similarly  severe  tests 

had  at  that  time  been  made,  but  the  opinion  was  confidently 

expressed  that  **  the  rolling  had  been  much  checked  by  the 

"  bilge  pieces,"  the  ship  having  often  rolled  heavily  before 

they  were  fitted,  and  being  considered  "remarkably  steady" 

afterwards.     Mr.  Froude  also  came  forward  with  the  reports 

ct  hia  experiments  on  models,  and  strongly  recommended 

the  use  of  deep  bilge-keels,  a  recommendation  which  was 

endorsed  by  the  committee  in  their  report. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Froude  were  made  at  Spithead 
with  the  same  model  of  the  Devastation  as  had  previously 
been  used  to  determine  the  effects  of  different  depths  of 
bilge-keels  upon  still-water  oscillations.*  At  the  time 
considerable  doubt  was  entertained  m  some  quarters  as  to 


Sec  the  accounts  of  tliesc  expcrimeDts  at  page  125. 
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the  safety  of  the  Devastation;  and  it  was  intended  to  try 
the  model  amongst  waves  having  approximately  the  same 
period  as  its  own  for  a  double  roll,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
verification  of  the  theoretical  investigations  of  the  probable 
behaviour  of  the  ship  when  similarly  circumstanced.  Waves 
were  found  having  the  desired  period,  but  they  proved  to  be 
proportionately  much  steeper  than  any  waves  would  be  that 
would  synchronise  with  the  double  period  of  the  ship.  Henoe 
the  trials  became  simply  a  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  bilge-keels,  and  in  no  sense  a  representation  of 
the  probable  behaviour  of  the  ship.  The  results  were  found 
to  be  as  follows : — 


Condition  of  Model. 

Maximum  Angle 
attained. 

With  6  feet  bilge-keel  on  each  side  .... 
„     3  feet        „                 „           .... 
„    no  bilge-keeU 

5    degrees. 

13*      „ 
Model  upset. 

The  deeper  bilge-keels,  therefore,  proved  very  influential 
in  limiting  the  range  of  oscillation,  the  waves  remaining  of 
the  same  character,  and  the  variations  in  the  depths  of  the 
keels  being  the  only  changes  made  during  the  trials. 

The  most  complete  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  bilge- 
keels  in  limiting  the  rolling  of  ships  in  a  seaway  is  that 
afforded  by  the  experiments  made  off  Plymouth  in  1872  by 
Mr.  Froude.  Two  sloops,  the  Oreyhound  and  PerBeus^  had 
been  placed  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Froude 
for  this  purpose ;  the  Qreyhownd  was  fitted  with  temporary 
bilge-keels  about  3^  feet  deep,  which  were  not  supplied  to 
the  Perseus.  So  far  as  external  form  and  dimensions  were 
concerned,  the  two  vessels  were  very  similar;  and  by  means 
of  ballast  they  were  made  to  have  practically  the  same 
draught  of  water  and  still- water  period;  the  latter  being 
about  4  seconds  for  a  single  roll.  With  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  bilge-keels,  the  conditions  influencing  the 
liehaviour  of  the  two  ships  were  thus  made  as  nearly  as 
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possible  identical;    and  their  comparative  rolling,   when 
exposed  to  the  same  series  of  waves  simultaneously,  ne- 
oeesarily  afforded  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  bilge-keels. 
When  the  trials  were  made,  the  waves  were  of  moderate 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  seconds'  period ;  the  two  vessels 
were  towed  out  and  placed  broadside-on  to  the  waves,  in  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  but  not  so  close  to  one  another  as  to 
faTOur  one  by  any  shelter  from  the  other.   Their  simultaneous 
rolling  was  then  observed,  and  the  Perseus  was  found  to 
reach  a  maaimwn  roll  about  twice  as  great  as  that  for  the 
Qrtyhound  ;  the  proportions  for  the  mean  oscillations  of  the 
two  ships  being  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  maximum. 
Thus,  taking  twenty  successive  rolls,  the  mean  for  the  Qrey- 
Jwnind  was  less  than  6  degrees,  whereas  that  for  the  Perseus 
was  11  degrees ;  the  maximum  inclination  of  the  QreyTiound 
during  this  period  was  about  7  degrees,  that  for  the  Perseus 
about  16  degrees.    Comment  upon  these  facts  is  needless. 

The  accidental  loss  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  temporary 
bilge-keels  attached  to  the  Qreyhound  at  the  end  of  these 
tiials  famished  an  unlooked-for  illustration  of  their  beneficial 
effect  Such  a  loss  would  not  have  occurred  in  a  vessel  with 
permanent  bilge-keels,  but  the  deep  bilge-keels  in  the  Qrey- 
hound,  being  fitted  for  experimental  purposes  only,  were  not 
tery  strongly  secured  to  the  hull,  and  a  portion  of  one  gave 
vay.  Its  loss  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Froude  until  afterwards, 
bat  it  was  noticed  that  the  behaviour  of  the  ship  had  sus- 
tained a  sudden  change,  the  rolling  being  more  heavy  than 
before;  and  the  cause  could  not  be  detected  until  the  de- 
tiched  portion  of  the  bilge-keel  was  seen  floating  alongside. 
This  careful  and  conclusive  series  of  experiments  does  not, 
of  course,  fairly  represent  the  ordinary  conditions  of  bilge- 
keel  resistance,  the  depth  of  the  keels  fitted  to  the  Orey» 
hmd  being  proportionately  very  great  indeed.  But  it 
exemplifies  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and 
the  facts  obtained  are  very  valuable  for  the  future  guidance 
of  naval  architects.  Circumstances  may  and  do  arise  in 
the  designing  of  war-ships  which  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  associate  requisite  qualities  ¥dth  the  long 
still-water  period  which  theory  shows  to  be  advantageous. 
In  such  cases,  steadiness  may  be  secured  by  the  increase 
of  bilge-keel  resistance,  in  association  with  a  moderately  long 
still-water  period.  The  good  behaviour  of  the  Devastaium 
in  her  trials  with  the  Sultan  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to 
her  deep  bilge-keels ;  for  the  SuUan  has  a  still-water  period 
nearly  30  per  cent,  longer  than  that  of  the  Devastation^  and 
with  equal  bilge-keel  resistance  should  be  much  the  steadier 
ship.  The  less  bilge-keel  resistance  of  the  SuUan,  however, 
decreased  the  relative  effect  of  her  longer  period,  and  so  fiur 
as  the  trials  off  Berehaven  went,  the  Devagtaiion  compared 
very  favourably  indeed  with  the  ironclad  which  has, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  reputation  for  steadiness  of  .any 
armoured  ship  afloat  These  trials  were  not  so  extensive  as 
to  completely  settle  the  relative  steadiness  of  the  two  ships; 
but  they  furnished  conclusive  evidence  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  deep  bilge-keels  in  the  Devastaiionf 
and  thence  of  their  advantages  if  fitted  to  other  ships.  The 
use  of  bilge-keels  is  no  novelty  in  the  Boyal  Navy ;  tliey  have 
been  commonly  fitted  throughout  the  period  of  the  ironclad 
reconstruction.  The  depths  recently  employed  have,  however, 
been  greater  than  those  formerly  adopted,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  effect  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
rolling  motion.  Care  has,  of  course,  to  be  exercised  in  fitting 
these  bilge- keels  in  order  that  they  may  not  interfere  with 
the  speed  or  steering  of  the  ship ;  and  it  is  customary  to  fit  ^ 
them  only  over  about  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  ship,  * 
keeping  them  on  the  middle  part  of  the  length,  and  leaving 
the  extremities  free  from  8uch  appendages. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  making  these  lengthy  re- 
ferences to  bilge-keel  resistance,  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  by 
the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  ship  and 
the  condition  of  her  bottom  very  considerably  affect  the 
aggregate  resistance.  But  all  these  conditions  are  included 
in  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  resistance  to  roll- 
ing ;  and,  moreover,  the  form  of  a  ship  is  determined  by  the 
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naTftl  architect  mainly  with  reference  to  its  carrying  power 
aad  propolaion,  not  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  the 
lenstanoe  to  rolling.  This  latter  is  a  subordinate  feature  of 
the  design,  and  is  best  effected  by  leaving  the  under-water 
fi>xm  of  the  ship  herself  unaltered,  and  simply  adding  bilge- 
keela.  The  depths  of  these  heels  should  be  made  as  great  as 
poKible  consistently  with  the  conditions  of  service  of  the 
diip^  the  siaes  of  the  docks  she  has  to  enter,  or  other  special 
ciicnmstanoes. 

Certain  classes  of  ships  present  singular  features  con- 
lideiably  affecting  their  behaviour  at  sea.  Vessels  with  pro- 
jecting aimouTy  like  the  American  monitors,  or  the  OlaMan 
uk  the  Boyal  Navy,  or  the  Devastation  class  as  they  were 
originally  designed,  really  possess  in  these  projections 
virtual  side-keels  of  great  efficiency  in  adding  to  the  resist- 
ance to  rolling ;  and  the  records  of  the  behaviour  of  American 
monitors  prove  that  the  projections  had  a  steadying  effect. 
There  was,  however,  the  drawback  that  the  alternate  emersion 
and  immersion  of  the  armour  shelf  brought  considerable 
shocks  or  blows  upon  the  under  side  of  the  projecting  armour, 
tending  to  shake  and  distress  the  fastenings  of  these  singularly 
eonstructed  vessels.  Similar  shocks  were  experienced  in  the 
Deoadation  when  rolling  in  a  seaway,  although  the  vastly 
different  construction  of  the  armoured  side  prevented  any 
iBJnrioos  effects  similar  to  those  said  to  have  been  expe- 
in  the  American  monitors.  After  several  trials  it 
decided  to  "fill-in  "  the  projection  of  the  armour  shelf 
in  the  DevcLstation  in  order  to  avoid  the  shocks ;  the  re- 
duction of  the  resistance  being  accepted  when  it  had  been 
isoertained  beyond  question  that  the  vessel  was  singularly 
steady  and  well  behaved. 

Low  freeboard  also,  as  previously  explained,  develops 
deck  resistance  by  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  one 
or  other  side  that  accompanies  moderate  angles  of  rolling. 
Mr.  Fronde  has  shown  by  his  trials  with  the  Devastation 
model  how  very  influential  in  checking  rolling  this  deck 
resistance  is  when  the  vessel  rolls  in  smooth  water;  and 
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observations  of  the  behaviour  of  monitors  amongst  waves 
have  clearly  shown  that  conditions  similar  to  those  of  still 
water  obtain  also  for  rolling  amongst  waves.  In  vessels  of 
ordinary  forms  and  good  freeboard  nothing  similar  to  this 
deck  resistance  exists ;  and  therefore  in  monitors  the  use  of 
bilge-keels  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  is  in  ordinary  vessels. 

The  steadying  effect  of  sails  upon  ships  rolling  in  a  sea» 
way  is  a  matter  of  common  experience ;  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  resistance  developed  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  sails 
through  the  air  as  the  ship  rolls.  This  motion  of  the  sails 
must,  of  course,  be  estimated  relatively  to  that  of  the  wind. 
As  the  vessel  rolls  to  leeward,  there  is  a  virtual  loss  of  the 
wind  pressure  on  the  sails,  due  to  the  relative  velocity, 
being  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  the  sails; 
whereas,  when  she  rolls  to  windward,  the  relative  velocity  is 
determined  by  the  sum  of  these  two  velocities,  and  there  is 
a  virtual  increase  of  the  wind  pressure  on  the  sails,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  case  where  the  vessel  is  sailing  at  a  steady 
heel.  A  vessel  under  sail  therefore  commonly  oscillates 
about  some  position  of  mean  inclination  lying  to  leeward  of 
her  steady  angle  of  heel  in  still  water  for  the  same  pressure 
of  wind,  and  often  does  not  pass  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
vertical.  But  the  steadying  effect  is  obtained  in  association 
with  a  liability  to  large  angles  of  inclination  being  reached 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  action  of  gusts  or  squalls  of 
wind  upon  the  sails,  as  explained  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  chapter.  And  on  the  whole  this  latter  aspect  of  the 
influence  of  sail-power  on  the  behaviour  of  ships  appears 
the  more  important. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  longitudinal  oscillations 
of  pitching  and  'scending  experienced  by  ships  among  waves. 
The  great  longitudinal  stability  of  ordinary  ships  renders  it 
difScult  to  establish  these  oscillations  in  still  water  for  pur- 
poses of  experiment.  One  or  two  small  ships  have  been  made 
to  osciUate  longitudinally  in  order  to  ascertain  the  period ; 
and  it  appears  that  for  short,  broad  vessels  this  period  is 
about  three-fourths  the  period  for  transverse  oscillation. 
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Other  obaerratioiiB  made  m  a  moderate  seaway  appear  to 
■hoir  that  the  period  for  pitching  oscillations  in  ships  of 
greater  proportions  of  length  to  beam  is  from  two-thirds 
to  one-half  that  for  rolling.  Bat  we  neither  poBsess  nor 
do  we  require  experimental  data,  relating  to  the  still- 
nter  periods  for  longitudinal  oscillations,  similar  to  those 
far  tnnsTBise  oBcillations,  on  the  importance  of  which 
itie»  has  been  lud.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  ae  a 
mle,  the  effect  upon  the  period  of  the  great  height  of  tho 
longitudinal  metacentre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
dup  more  than  counterbalances  the  effect  of  the  increased 
Boment  of  Inertia  for  longitudinal  oscillatione,  the  period 
rf  such  oscillations  being  lest  than  the  period  for  transverse 
flKillations.*  In  the  Bossian  circular  ships  the  two  periods 
■OEt  be  nearly  equaL 

The  existence  of  naves  supplies  a  disturbing  force 
oqMtble  of  setting  up  the  longitudinal  oscillations;  this  ie 
%  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  Suppose  a 
dip  to  be  placed  bow-on  to  an  advancing  wave ;  its  slope 
nil  at  the  outset  rise  upon  the  foremost  part  of  the  ship 
•bore  the  water-level  in  still  water ;  and  perhaps  simul- 
Uiteonsly  at  the  after  part  of  the  ship  the  wave  profile  may 
bU  below  the  still-water  level.  The  obvious  tendency  of  the 
bow  will  be  to  rise  under  the  action  of  the  surplus  buoyancy 
at  that  part,  the  stem  falling  relatively ;  that  ie  to  say,  a 
'aeeiuling  motion  will  be  established,  and  its  initial  rate  will 
depend  upon  the  still-water  period  for  longitudinal  oscilla- 
tions. After  the  wave  crest  has  passed  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
•opposing  for  the  instant  that  the  wave  is  long  as  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  ship,  there  will  probably  be  a  reversal 


•  AjArt     rrom     reaistancc,    tilt      the    centre    of   gravity,    and    tlia 


fcfmal*  for  the  period  of  1 
todinal  oMillaliciDs  tAke«  the  «ame 
lunnai  that  given  at  page  113  for  the 
poiodof  rolliaiii  only  tba  hei.^lit, 
n,  muBt  be  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  loDfcitiidinul  metacentre  above 


or  gymtion,  k,  must  be 
catimafciJ  by  multiplying  each 
element  of  weight  liy  the  square 
of  Its  iliiitAnco  from  the  transTcrae 
axia  pasKJng  through  the  centre 
of  sravity. 
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of  the  conditions.  The  wave  profile  on  the  back  slope  of  the 
wave  would  probably  fieJl  below  the  still-water  load-line 
at  the  boWy  and  this  excess  of  weight  oyer  buoyancy  would 
tend  to  check  'seending  and  cause  pitching  to  begin.  The 
motion  thus  created  by  the  passage  of  the  first  wave  would 
of  course  be  modified  by  the  passage  of  succeeding  wares  in 
the  series ;  and  in  the  end  there  would  probably  be  established 
a  certain  phase  of  pitching  and  'seending  oscillations^  corre- 
sponding in  character  to  the  phases  of  rolling  described 
above. 

This  is  the  simplest  case  that  can  be  chosen,  and  it  by  no 
means  represents  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  but  it 
shows  how  the  existence  of  waves  and  their  passage  past  a 
ship  lead  to  disturbances  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
existing  in  still  water,  and  to  the  creation  of  accelerating 
forces  due  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  buoyancy.  No  account 
has  here  been  taken  of  the  variations  in  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  the  fluid  pressure  at  different  parts  of  the  wave ; 
although  these  variations  would  undoubtedly  produce  some 
modification  in  the  behaviour  of  the  sKip,  the  modifica- 
tion would  not  be  likely  to  change  the  character  of  the  motion, 
with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

This  illustration  also  shows  that  the  following  are  the  chief 
causes  influencing  the  pitching  and  'seending  of  ships :  (1) 
the  relative  length  of  the  waves  and  the  ships ;  (2)  the  re- 
lation between  the  natural  period  (for  longitudinal  oscilla- 
tions) of  the  ship  and  the  apparent  period  of  the  waves,  this 
apparent  period  being  influenced  by  the  course  and  speed  of 
the  ship  in  the  manner  previously  explained ;  (3)  the  form 
of  the  wave  profile,  i.e.  its  steepness ;  (4)  the  form  of  the  ship, 
especially  near  the  bow  and  stem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stUl- water  load-line,  this  form  being  influential  in  determining 
the  amounts  of  the  excesses  or  defects  of  buoyancy  corre- 
sponding to  the  departure  of  the  wave  profile  from  coincidence 
with  that  line;  (5)  the  longitudinal  distribution  of  the 
weights,  determining  the  moment  of  inertia.  In  addition, 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  fluid  resistance  exercises  a 
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most  important  influence  in  limiting  the  range  of  the 
OBcillationg ;  this  resistance  is  governed  by  the  form  of 
the  ship,  and  particularly  by  that  of  the  extremities,  where 
ports  lying  above  the  still-water  load-line  are  immersed 
more  or  less  as  the  ship  pitches  and  'scends,  and  thererore 
contribute  to  the  resistance. 

This  summary  requires  but  few  comments.    It  is  obvious 

that^  when  the  length  of  a  ship  is  great  as  compared  with  the 

wave  length,  there  is  no  probability  of  extensive  pitching 

motions  being  produced.    The  Qreat  Earierny  for  example, 

with  her  length  of  680  feet,  could  span  from  crest  to  crest 

eren  on  the  very  large  Atlantic  storm  waves  observed  by 

Dr.  Sooresby ;  and  on  storm  waves  of  common  occurrence  she 

might  be  floating  simultaneously  on  three  of  them.   Even  less 

imposing  structures,  such  as  the  largest  ships  of  the  Koyal 

Navy,  with  lengths  of  300  to  400  feet,  are  long  as  compared 

with  ordinary  storm  waves,  and  therefore  are  not  likely,  as  a 

rule,  to  accumulate  large  angles  of  pitching — a  conclusion 

borne  out  by  experience.    Small  vessels  may,  of  course,  fall 

in  with  waves  which  are  long  relatively  to  their  own  lengths ; 

but  in  such  cases  it  is  a  common  observation  that  the  vessels 

** float  like  ducks  on  the  water" — that  is  to  say,  their 

natural  periods  for  longitudinal  oscillations  are  so  small  as 

compared  with  the  wave  period  that  they  can  very  closely 

accompany  the  motions  of  those  parts  of  the  wave  slope  upon 

which  they  float.    In  fact,  their  condition  furnishes  a  parallel 

to  the  case  of  the  little  raft  in  Fig.  62,  except  that  the  raft 

follows  the  upper  surface  of  the  wave,  whereas  the  ship, 

stretching  over  a  considerable  length  on  the  wave,  and  pene- 

tnting  to  some  depth  in  it,  does  not  follow  the  upper  surface, 

bnt^  as  it  were,  averages  the  slope  of  a  portion  of  a  subsurface 

corresponding  to  her  own  length. 

According  to  theory,  the  case  of  pitching  is  best  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for  rolling  motions.  The 
ship  is  supposed  at  every  instant  to  have  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  an  instantaneous  position  of  equilibrium  which  is  a 
normal  to  her  "  effective  wave  slope ;"  but  in  the  determina- 

Q  2 
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tion  of  this  effective  slope  for  longitudinal  oscillations 
greater  difficulties  are  encountered  than  in  the  similar  pro- 
blem for  rolling.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  even  in 
the  case  where  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  ship,  viz.  that  the  steepness  of  the  effective 
slope  will  be  much  less  than  the  maximum  slope  of  the 
upper  surface,  both  because  of  the  length  along  the  wave 
which  the  ship  occupies  and  of  the  depth  to  which  she  is 
immersed  in  it.  Supposing  her  to  be  in  the  worst  position, 
with  the  middle  of  her  length  at  the  steepest  inclination  of 
the  wave,  the  slope  of  the  surface  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
places  occupied  by  the  bow  and  stem,  will  be  much  less  than 
the  maximum  slope ;  and,  further,  as  remarked  previously, 
all  subsurface  trochoids  in  the  wave  are  less  steep  than  the 
upper  surface.  The  effective  slope  has  to  be  the  resultant 
of  these  varying  conditions,  and  must  therefoi*e  be  much  lees 
steep  than  the  maximum  surface  slope.  But  even  accepting 
this  couclusion,  and  assuming  an  effective  slope,  no  prac- 
tical deductions  of  importance  have  yet  been  drawn  from 
this  method  of  viewing  the  question,  beyond  those  obtained 
from  general  considerations,  and  stated  in  the  preceding 
summary. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  large  ships  extreme  pitching 
is  not  likely  to  occur;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  even 
moderate  angles  of  pitching  lead  to  very  considerable  linear 
motions  at  the  extremities  of  a  long  ship.  For  example,  in 
the  trials  off  Berehaven  with  the  Devastation^  Agincourt,  and 
SuUan,  it  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  on  one  occasion  pitched 
so  that  the  bow  appeared  buried  very  deeply  in  the  wave, 
and  observers  on  the  deck  of  the  Devastation  could  not 
determine  whether  the  sea  broke  over  the  forecastle,  which 
is  some  30  feet  above  water  when  the  ship  is  at  rest  in 
still  water.  Very  similar  remarks  were  made  on  another 
occasion  respecting  the  Agincourt.  For  each  degree  of 
inclination  from  the  upright,  however,  a  point  on  the  bow 
of  the  Agincourt  would  move  vertically  nearly  4  feet,  and 
one  on  the   bow  of  the  Sultan    about    3  feet ;    so  that 
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▼ery  moderate  angles  of  inclination  in  still  water  would 
suffice  to  bring  the  forecastle  deck  close  to  the   water- 
leyeL    Amongst  wayes,  with  their  yarying  slopes  into  which 
the  bow  of  a  ship  pinnges,  much  more  moderate  inclinations 
might  prodace  tiia  same  apparent  effect.    For  example,  the 
Dewdation  and  Agincowrt  were  tried  steaming  head-on  to 
wayes  from  400  to  650  feet  long  and  from  20  to  26  feet 
high,  the  speed  of  the  ships  being  about  7  knots  per  hour. 
The  periods  of  these  wayes  yaried  from  9  to  11  seconds; 
their  maximum  slopes,  from  7^  to  9  degrees.    Allowing 
for  the  speed  of  the  ships,  the  apparent  periods  of  the 
wayes  yaried  from  7  to  9  seconds,  giying  apparent  half- 
periods    which  probably   approximated  to  equality   with 
the  natural  period  (for  a  single  oscillation  longitudinally) 
of  the  ships.    It  was  a  case,  therefore,  where  the  conditions 
were  conduciye  to  heayy  pitching,  and  the  results  of  the 
obseryations  are  interesting.    The  total  arcs  of  oscillation 
ba  the  DevastaUon  were,  on  an  ayerage,  8  degrees  only, 
that  is,  about  4  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  upright,  or 
about  one-half  the  maximum  slope  of  the  surface  of  the 
waves ;  the  maximum  arc  of  osciUation  was  rather  less  than 
12  degrees,  about  6  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  upright, 
about  three-fourths  the  maximum  slope  of   the   surface. 
The  Agineouri  pitched  through  rather  smaller  arcs  than  the 
Dewutation,  but,  supposing  her  motion  to  haye  reached  the 
tune  maximum,  the  bow  would  haye  been  immersed  in  still 
water  about  20  feet  below  its  normal  draught ;  yet  we  are 
aflBored  that  a  sea  broke  oyer  the  forecastle,  which  is  some 
10  feet  higher  aboye  still  water,  a  circumstance  which  is 
attributable   to   the    bow   haying  been    plunged  into    an 
advancing  waye  slope.    These  feu^ts  are  mentioned  in  order 
to  enforce  the  desirability  of  taking  all  possible  precautions 
in   estimating  the  extent  of  pitching;    so    many  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  tending  to  exaggerate  the  apparent 
motion,  and  to  deceiye  the  obseryer  unless  he  has  recourse 
to  actual  measurement  of  the  angular  motion.    Obseryations 
of  pitching  and  'scending  of  a  trustworthy  character  are  as 
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yet  not  very  nmnerous;  but  the  Admiralty  instmctions 
provide  for  snch  observations  to  be  made  when  fiavourable 
opportunities  present  themselves,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  the  behaviour  of  ships 
at  sea  may  before  long  receive  considerable  extensions. 

Fluid  resistance  is  known  to  play  an  important  part,  as 
already  stated,  in  limiting  the  range  of  pitching  oscillations ; 
but  the  naval  architect  has  not  tiie  same  control  over  this 
feature  as  he  possesses  in  connection  with  rolling  motions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fit  any  appendages  equivalent  to 
bilge-keels  in  order  to  increase  the  resistance  to  longitu- 
dinal oscillations ;  and  the  under-water  forms  of  ships  are 
settled  mainly  with  reference  to  their  efficient  propulsion, 
the  effects  of  form  on  pitching  usually  occupying  a 
subordinate  place.  Attempts  have  been  made,  however, 
to  improve  the  forms  of  the  bows  of  the  ships  in  order 
to  lessen  pitching;  and  very  diverse  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  best  form  that  can  be  adopted. 
Many  persons  are  in  favour  of  V-shaped  or  "flaring" 
cross*sections ;  the  out-of-water  parts  having  a  large  volume 
as  compared  with  the  immersed  part  lying  beneath  them. 
Others,  including  Mr.  Reed  (late  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy),  have  strongly  objected  to  flaring  bows,  and  have 
introduced  U-shaped  cross-sections,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing pitching,  as  well  as  of  reducing  the  excess  of 
weight  over  buoyancy  at  the  bow.*  Mr.  Beed  sums 
up  his  reasons  for  prefering  the  U  form  to  the  V  form  of 
cross- section  as  follows : — "  First,  it  increases  the  buoyancy 
"  towards  the  bow,  and  even  in  still  water  reduces  the  ten* 
"  dency  of  the  heavy  bow  to  break  itself  off  or  to  bend  the  ship 
longitudinally ;  and,  secondly,  the  bluff  vertical  sections 
encounter  greater  upward  resistance  than  the  V-shaped 
"  sections  when  the  ship  tends  to  plunge  down  through  the 
"  water,  and  receive  a  greater  lifting  effect  when  the  sea  tends 


*  Sec  further  on  the  last-named  subject  the  remarks  in  Chapter  VIII. 
page  261. 
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<*  to  rifle  up  under  the  ship."  *  The  adoption  of  prononnced 
U-shaped  sectionB  for  the  bow  has  not  become  general,  nor 
does  it  appear  likely  to  do  so,  other  considerations  leading 
most  naYal  architects  to  prefer  finer  under-water  forms  \  bnt 
tiba  use  of  flaring  sections  above  water  is  now  less  common 
than  it  was  formerly,  and  naval  architects  agree  that  they 
are  ondesirable  except  in  special  cases,  as,  for  example,  where 
room  is  required  at  the  bow  to  work  a  chase  gun  on  the 
upper  deck. 

Pitching  oscillations  are  likely  to  be  more  sustained,  even 
if  they  are  not  made  more  extensive,  when  heavy  weights — 
such  as  guns  or  cargo— are  carried  far  forward  or  aft.  This 
is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  as  well  as  a  condition 
which  theory  would  predict.  Carrying  heavy  weights  near 
the  bow  and  stem  instead  of  nearer  amidships  adds  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship;  this  incre6»e  leads  to  a 
somewhat  longer  period  of  oscillation  for  pitching,  but 
the  change  is  scarcely  such  as  might  be  expected  to  exercise 
a  notable  influence  on  the  behaviour  of  most  ships,  seeing 
that  the  periods  of  the  waves  which  would  produce  con- 
siderable pitching  are  likely  to  be  large  as  compared  even 
with  the  altered  period  for  pitching.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  moment  of  inertia,  while  it  opposes  greater 
resistance  to  motion  being  impressed  on  the  ship,  when 
once  that  motion  has  been  set  up  acts  against  the  fluid 
resistance,  and  tends  to  maintain  the  motion.  A  similar 
condition  has  already  been  discussed  for  the  rolling  motion 
of  ships,  so  that  nothing  more  need  be  added. 

Vessels  of  low  freeboard  are  subjected  to  deck  resistance 
when  pitching  among  waves ;  and  the  Devastation  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  of  this  action.  When  on  trial  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and  steaming  head  to  sea  at  moderate  speeds. 


♦  Naval  Science^  No.  12,  page  55.  Salamis,'"  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Trans- 

The  reader  may  also  cozunilt  on  this  actions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 

sabject  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Woolley,  Architects. 
^  On  the  Bows  of  the  Hdioon  and 
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waves  broke  over  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  as  it  was  antici- 
pated they  would  do  under  these  circumstances,  the  fittings 
on  this  deck  having  been  designed  to  exclude  from  the  interior 
water  lodging  upon  it.  An  eye-witness,  describing  her  motion, 
says : — ^'  It  invariably  happe!ned  that  the  seas  broke  upon  her 
'^  during  the  upward  journey  of  the  bow ;  and  there  is  no 
^^  doubt  that  to  this  fact  her  moderate  pitching  was  mainly  due, 
'^  as  the  weight  of  water  on  the  forecastle  deck^  during  the 
'^  short  period  it  remained  there,  acted  as  a  retarding  force, 
'^  preventing  the  bow  from  lifting  as  high  as  it  otherwise 
'^  would,  and  this,  of  course,  limited  the  succeeding  pitch,  and 
'^  so  on."  In  American  monitors,  with  their  exceptionally  small 
freeboard,  this  kind  of  action  would  be  even  more  effective, 
were  it  not  for  the  feict,  that  their  natural  periods  for 
pitching  oscillations  are  probably  so  small  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  accompanying  very  closely  the  motions  of 
such  waves  as  would  produce  considerable  pitching  in  the 
monitors.*  TJnder-water  projections,  like  the  spur-bows 
of  ironclad  rams,  may  also  produce  some  limitation  of 
pitching  and  'scending  by  creating  additional  resistance; 
and  are  said  to  have  actually  done  so  in  reports  on  French 
ships.  But  these  are  cases  of  comparatively  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  are  interesting  chiefly  as  instances  of  the 
effect  of  fluid  resistance  in  limiting  the  pitching  motions  of 
ships  which  immerse  or  emerge  their  decks.  In  ordinary 
ships  the  decks  are  much  higher,  and  the  longitudinal 
oscillations  rarely  acquire  such  a  magnitude  as  to  immerse 
the  decks  considerably. 

Finally,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 


*  Mr.  Fox  (assistant  secretary 
of  the  United  States  navy),  report- 
in*;:  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Mian- 
toiioinohy  head  to  sea  in  a  heavy 
Atlantic  storm,  said,  "She  takes 
**  over  about  4  feet  of  solid  water, 
"  which  is  broken  up  as  it  sweeps 
**  along  the  dock,  and  after  reaching 
"  the  turret  is  too  much  spent  to 


*•  prevent  firing  the  guns  directly 
"  ahead."  This  confirms  the  opinion 
that  these  vessels  move  so  quickly 
as  to  very  nearly  accompany  the 
wave  slope;  their  actual  arcs  of 
oscillation  in  pitching  being  con- 
siderable, and  accurate  practice  with 
the  guns  in  the  line  of  keel  being 
impossible. 
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remark  that  the  actual  period  observed  for  pitching  motions 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  natural  period.  In  the 
case  of  rolling,  a  similar  distinction  of  periods  has  been 
explained,  and  what  was  there  said  applies  here  also.  In 
all  probability,  the  result  of  more  extended  observations 
will  show  that  the  periods  of  the  waves  which  are  capable  of 
producing  considerable  pitching  motions  practically  deter- 
mine the  observed  periods  of  pitching,  the  natural  period 
being  mastered  by  the  wave  period  just  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  ^  permanent  **  rolling  discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter. 
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METHODS  OF  OBSERVING  THE  ROLLING  AND  PlTOHINa  MOTIONS 

OF  SHIPS, 

Enough  has  been  said  in  previous  pages  to  show  how  variable, 
and  how  liable  to  mislead  an  observer,  are  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  behaviour  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  ship, 
herself  in  motion,  is  surrounded  by  water  also  in  motion ; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  by  means  of  unaided  personal 
observation,  to  determine  even  so  apparently  simple  a  matter 
as  the  position  of  the  true  vertical  at  any  instant.  To 
estimate  correctly  the  angles  through  which  a  ship  may  be 
rolling  or  pitching,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  bring  apparatus 
of  some  kind  into  action ;  and  in  the  use  of  such  apparatus 
there  are  many  sources  of  possible  error  which  must  be 
prevented  from  coming  into  operation.  Upon  the  correct- 
ness of  these  observations  we  are  greatly  dependent, 
since  deductions  from  theory  are  thus  checked,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  be  made  a  safe  guide  for  the  naval 
architect  in  designing  new  ships  is  ascertained.  Numerous 
examples  illustrating  the  substantial  agreement  of  observa- 
tion with  the  chief  deductions  from  theory  have  been  given 
in  the  previous  chapter;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
comparison  has  been  mainly  of  a  qualitative  character,  and 
before  more  exact  results  are  obtained,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  compiled  and  collated  much  more  exact  and  extensive 
records  than  are  at  present  accessible. 

The  chief  problem  to  be  solved  is  this.    What  are  the 
conditions  of  wave  motion  that  will  produce  the  maximum 
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oscillation  in  a  ship,  of  which  the  Btill-water  period  of  oscilla- 
tion as  well  as  the  coefficients  of  resistance  are  known ;  and 
what  will  be  the  range  of  that  maximum  oscillation  ?  Or, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  generally  what  extent  of 
motion  will  be  impressed  upon  a  ship  by  a  series  of  waves 
of  certain-  assumed  dimensions.  Pure  theory  will  not  be 
likely  to  supply  correct  answers  to  these  questions;  but 
the  conclusions  of  theory,  being  correct  as  to  the  character 
of  the  motion  established,  may  be  modified  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  motion  by  recorded  observations  of  the  behaviour  of 
ships  amongst  waves  of  which  the  particulars  have  also 
been  observed.  To  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  maimer,  many 
olwervations  will,  as  was  said,  be  required ;  and  the  freer 
individual  observations  are  from  errors,  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  process  of  modification.  Methods  of  observing 
oorreetly  the  lengths,  heights,  and  periods  of  waves  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  Y. ;  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  sketch  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted 
«t  various  times  for  ob^rving  the  rolling  and  pitching 
oecillations  of  ships. 

Of  these  methods,  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
(1)  The  use  of  pendulums,  with  various  forms  of  clino- 
meters ;  these  pendulums  having  periods  of  oscillation  which 
lire  very  short  as  compared  with  the  periods  of  the  ships. 
'  (2)  The  use  of  gyroscopic  apparatus. 

(3)  The  use  of  "  batten  "  instruments. 

(4)  The  use  of  automatic  apparatus,  such  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Froude  on  board  the  Devastation. 

Taking  these  in  the  order  they  have  been  named,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  their  chief  features,  and  to  indicate  the 
probable  correctness  or  otherwise  of  their  records. 

Pendulums,  or  clinometers,  are  the  simplest  instruments, 
but  they  are  not  trustworthy  indicators  of  the  angles  of 
inclination  attained  by  a  ship  when  rolling  in  still  water, 
and  much  less  of  those  moved  through  by  a  ship  rolling  or 
pitching  at  sea.  When  a  ship  is  held  at  a  steady  angle 
of  heel  (for   example,  as  shown  by  Fig.  30,  page  64),  a 
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pendulum  suspended  in  her  will  hang  vertically,  no  matter 
where  its  point  of  suspension  may   be  placed,  and  will 
indicate  the  angle  of  heel  correctly.     The  only  force  then 
acting  upon  the  pendulum  is  its  weight,  i.e.  the  directive 
force  of  gravity,  the  line  of  action  being  vertical.     But  when, 
instead  of  being  steadily  inclined,  the  ship  is*  made  to 
oscillate  in  still  water,  she  will  turn  about  an  axis,  passing 
through  or  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity  ;*  hence  every 
point  not  lying  in  the  axis  of  rotation  will  be  subjected  to 
angular  accelerations,  similar  to  those  which  were  described 
at  page  107  for  a  simple  penduluuL     Supposing  the  point  of 
suspension  of  the  clinometer  to  be  either  above  or  below  the 
axis  of  rotation,  it  will  be  subjected  to  these  accelerating 
forces,  as  well  as  to  the  directive  force  of  gravity,  and  at 
each  instant,  instead  of  placing  itself  vertically,  the  clino- 
meter, or  pendulum,  will  tend  to  assume  a  position  determined 
by  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  the  accelerating  force.     As 
the  period  of  the  pendulums  used  is  short  as  compared  with 
the  period  of  the  ship,  the  position  towards  which  it  tends 
to  move  will  probably  be  reached  very  nearly  at  each 
instant.    The  case  is,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  represented 
in  Fig.  71,  page  203.    If  the  length  of  the  upper  pendulum 
(AB)  is  supposed    to    represent  the    distance    from   the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  ship  to  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  pendulum  which  is  intended  to  denote  her  inclinations, 
the  clinometer  pendulum  may  be  represented  by  BC.    As 
AB  sways  from  side  to  side,  the  point  B  is  subjected  to 
angular  accelerations,  and  these  must  be  compounded  with 
gravity  in  order  to  determine  the  position  which  BC  will 
assume;  for  obviously  BC  will  no  longer  hang  vertically. 
The  angular  accelerating  force  reaches  its  maximum  when 
the  extremity  of  an  oscillation  is  reached,  consequently  it 
is  at  that  position  that  the  clinometer  will  depart  furthest 
from  the  vertical  position.     In  Fig.  71,  suppose  VAB  to 
mark  the  extreme  angle  of  inclination  reached  by  the  ship. 


See  page  111,  Chapter  IV. 
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and  let  AB  be  produced  to  D :  then,  to  an  obserrer  on  board, 
the  angle  CBD  will  represent  the  excess  of  the  apparent 
inclination  of  the  ship  to  the  vertical  above  the  true  in- 
clination. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  point 
of  suspension  B  depends  upon  its  distance  from  the  axis  of 
rotation  A  in  Fig.  71.  If  B  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, it  is  subjected  to  no  accelerating  forces,  and  a  quick- 
moving  pendulum  hung  very  near  to  the  height  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  ship  rolling  in  still  water  will,  therefore,  hang 
vertically,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  motion,  indicating  with 
very  close  approximation  the  true  angles  of  inclination. 
Hence  this  valuable  practical  rule :  when  a  ship  is  rolling 
in  still  water,  if  a  pendulum  is  used  to  note  the  angles  of 
inclination,  it  should  be  hung  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship ;  for  if  hung  above  or  below  that  position, 
it  will  indicate  greater  angles  than  are  really  rolled  through, 
the  error  of  the  indications  increasing  with  the  distance  of 
tke  point  of  suspension  from  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ship. 

The  errors  of  the  pendulum  indications  for  still-water 
oscillations  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the 
following  formula,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Froude : — 

Let  as  true  angle  of  inclination  reached  by  the  ship ; 

i8  =  apparent  angle  of  inclination  indicated  by  the 
pendulum ; 

T  =  period  of  oscillation  (in  seconds)  for  the  ship ; 

i  =  the  distance  of  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  pen- 
dulum above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship : 

Tlia^  3-27  T^         r, 

If  I  instead  of  3*27,  we  write  3J,  this  takes  the  approximate 

10T^  +  8A     ^' 

vhich  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  practical  purposes. 
Take  one  or  two  simple  illustrative  examples.     For  the 
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'Prince  ConBort  T  =  5j^  seconds ;   and  h  may  be  taken  as 
20  feet,  if  the  pendulum  were  placed  on  the  bridge. 

a  10  "P  300         6 


Then 


13     10r  +  3A"300  +  60     6' 


or  ^^e^' 

and  the  pendulum  increases  the  true  angle  of  heel  by 
no  less  than  20  per  cent.  In  the  Devastation  a  pendulum 
placed  on  the  flying  deck  may  be  taken  as  25  feet  above 
water ;  also  T  =  6|  seconds. 

Then    ^-         10x(6|)^         _      450      _.460__6. 
/8     10x(6f)H3x25"45U  +  75  ""525^7' 

a  =  -fj  p. 

Here  the  pendulum  indications  exaggerate  the  true  angles 
of  inclination  by  about  16  per  cent. ;  notwithstanding  the 
greater  height  of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  slower  motion  of  the  Devastation  makes  the 
error  smaller  than  in  the  Prince  Consort. 

So  much  for  the  simple  case  of  still-water  oscillations. 
When  we  turn  to  the  more  complicated  case  of  a  ship 
oscillating  amongst  waves,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  errors  of  pendulum  observations  will  be 
exaggerated.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  is  then,  as 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  accelerating  forces.  If  the 
pendulum  were  hung  at  the  centre  of  gravity  (G)  of  the  ship 
shown  on  a  wave  in  Fig.  62,  page  153,  it  would,  therefore, 
no  longer  maintain  a  truly  vertical  position  during  the 
oscillations,  but  would  assume  at  each  instant  a  position 
determined  by  the  resultant  of  the  accelerating  forces 
impressed  upon  it  and  of  gravity.  The  direction  of  this 
resultant  has  been  shown  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  normal  to  the  effective  wave  slope.*    Hence 


*  Sec  the  remarks  on  page  161  and  Fig.  60. 
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follows  another  useful  practical  rule.     When  a  ship  is 

rolling  amongst  waves,  a  quick-moving  pendulum  suspended 

at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  place  itself 

normal  to  the  effective  wave  slope,  and  its  indications  will 

mark  the  successive  inclinations  of  the  masts  of  the  ship 

to  that  normal,  not  their  inclinations  to  the  true  vertical. 

This  distinction  is  a  very  important  one.    For  example,  in 

an  American  monitor,  supposing  her  to  keep  her  deck  very 

nearly  parallel  to  the  wave  slope  as  she  might  do,  if  a 

pendulum  were  hung  close  to  the  height  of  the  centre  of 

gravity,  it  woidd    indicate  little  or  no  rolling    motion; 

whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  the  monitor  would  really  be 

reaching  inclinations  equal  to  the  maximum  wave  slope  on 

each  side  of  the  verticaL*    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  steady 

ship,  such  as  the  Inconstanty  were  amongst  the  same  waves,  a 

pendulum  hung  at  the  centre  of  gravity  would   indicate 

extreme  angles  of  inclination   far  in  excess  of  the  true 

rolling ;  for  if  the  ship  remained  practically  upright  during 

the  passage  of  the  waves,  the  pendulum  would  indicate  angles 

of  inclination  nearly  equal  to  the  effective  wave  slope. 

When  hung  at  any  other  height  than  at  that  of  the 
eentre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  rolling  amongst  waves,  the  in- 
dications of  a  pendulum  are  still  less  to  be 
trusted.  Referring  to  Fig.  73,  three  pen- 
dulnms  will  be  seen  combined,  viz.  AB,  to 
which  hangs  BC,  and  from  this  is  suspended 
It  third,  CD.  Supposing  AB  made  to  swing 
through  a  fixed  range,  it  will  represent 
the  wave  oscillation;  then  the  motion  of 
BC  will  represent  the  oscillations  of  a 
ship  amongst  the  waves;  and  finally  CD 
will  represent  the  clinometer-pendulum 
suspended  at  some  point  other  than  at  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship. 
In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  obvious  that 


FIG  73. 


See  page  189. 
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the  motions  of  the  pendulum  BC  will  not  be  indicated 
correctly  by  the  pendulum  CD  ;  yet  this  is  exactly  a 
parallel  ease  to  that  when  a  pendulum  or  clinometer  is 
trusted  to  indicate  the  angles  of  inclination  to  the  vertical 
of  a  ship  rolling  amongst  waves.  Pendulum  indications, 
under  these  circumstances,  usually  err  in  excess,  and  in 
some  cases  the  error  is  proportionately  very  great,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show.  The  figiu*es  are  taken  from 
published  returns  of  rolling  for  her  Majesty's  ships. 


Jjord  Warden 
Minotaur    . 

BeUerophon 


Pendulum 

Correct 

Indicationii. 

Angles. 

Degrees. 

Degreea. 

11-4 

9-1 

6-1 

3-8 

8-2 

4-3 

8-2 

1 

3 

Many  similar  examples  could  be  given,  but  they  appear 
unnecessary;  the  correct  angles  stated  in  the  table  were 
observed  in  all  cases  with  the  accurate  batten  instruments 
which  are  now  the  service  fitting. 

The  misleading  character  of  pendulum  observations  has 
been  for  many  years  acknowledged ;  and  they  are  no  longer 
made  in  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  except  in  special  cases. 
When  the  horizon  is  obscured,  or  at  night,  batten  observations 
cannot  be  made,  while  pendulum  observations  can ;  and  it  is 
ordered  that  under  these  circumstances  the  rolling  indicated 
by  the  pendulums  shall  be  noted.  To  enable  the  results  so 
obtained  to  be  afterwards  corrected,  simultaneous  observa- 
tions are  made,  when  circumstances  permit,  of  the  indications 
of  these  same  pendulums  hung  in  the  same  positions,  and  of 
the  indications  of  batten  instruments. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  pendulum  observations,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  that  any  other  deviees,  such  as  spirit- 
levels,  depending  for  their  action  on  the  directive  force  of 
gravity  or  statical  conditions,  are  affected  by  the  motion  of 
a  ship  much  as  the  pendulum  has  been  shown  to  be  affected. 
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Suppose  a  spirit-level  to  be  placed  in  the  best  possible 
position  in  a  ship,  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  previously  explained, 
when  its  indications  would  lead  an  observer  to  think  it 
exactly  horizontal^  it  would  really  be  parallel  to  the 
effective  wave  slope.  Many  persons  who  admit  the  faulti- 
nesB  of  the  pendulum  are  disposed  to  cling  to  the  use  of 
the  level ;  but  on  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
instnunents  are  open  to  similar  objections.  Moreover,  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  rapid  motions  of  the  spirit-level 
make  it  ill  adapted  for  any  observations  in  a  seaway. 

Several  kinds  oi  gyroscopic  instruments  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  rolling  and  pitching  motions, 
all  of  them  being  based  upon  the  well-known  principle — ex- 
emplified in  the  toy  gyroscope — that  a  delicately  balanced 
heayy-rimmed  wheel  spinning  rapidly  will  maintain  the  plane 
of  rotation  in  which  it  is  set  spinning,  until  its  speed  of  rotation 
is  considerably  diminished.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best 
instruments  of  the  kind  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  74.  It  was 
and  tried  at  sea  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  Professor 
Smyth,  Astronomer  Boyal  of  Scotland,  and  can  be 
used  to  measure  ^^  yawing  "  motions  as  well  as  rolling  and 
pitching.*  It  consists  of  a  fly-wheel  A,  the  axis  of  which 
forms  a  diameter  of  the  gymbal-ring  B;  this  is  carried 
by  a  second  gymbal-ring,  C,  the  pivots  of  which  rest  on  the 
fifame  F;  and  the  whole  is  mounted  in  an  outer  frame,  enabling 
it  to  be  easily  carried  or  placed  in  position.  Suppose  the 
pivots  of  the  ring  C  to  be  placed  athwartships  in  a  ship,  the 
instrument  standing  on  the  deck  or  on  a  table:  then  for 
transverse  oscillations  the  line-of-centres  of  the  pivots  will 
remain  parallel  to  the  deck — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  rolling 
is  concerned,,  the  ring  C  must  move  with  the  ship.  But  it  is 
free  to  oscillate  about  its  pivots  as  the  ship  pitches. 


the  description  g^ven  by      Naval  Arcliitects,  from   which  the 
the    inventor    in   vol.    iv.    of    the      drawing  is  taken. 
Transariions  of  the  Institution  of 

It 
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When  the  fly-wheel  A  is  spmniBg  rapidly  and  maiDtaiuing 
its  plane  of  rotation,  it  is  practically  oninfluenced  by  the 
motions  of  the  ship  which  so  largely  affect  the  pendnlnin ; 
and  as  its  axis  is  carried  by  the  ring  B,  that  ring  also  must 


maintain  its  position.  This  maintenance  of  position  by  B 
further  inToIves  the  non-performance  of  any  oBcillations  by 
0  except  in  the  transverse  sense.  In  other  words,  neither 
A  nor  B  changes  the  direction  of  its  plane,  while  the 
ship  rolls  and  pitches,  so  long  as  A  spins  rapidly ;  while 
C  can  accompany  the  rolling  motion,  but  not  the  pitching 
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motion.  Hence  the  graduated  semicircle  E,  shown  fixed 
npon  and  across  C,  moves  relatively  to  B  as  the  ship 
rolls ;  and  the  pointer  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  B 
sweeps  over  an  arc  on  the  semicircle  equal  to  the  arc 
through  which  the  ship  is  oscillating.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  diagram  there  is  shown  a  graduated  circle  G, 
which  has  its  centre  coincident  with  one  of  the  pivots  of  C, 
and  is  fioud  to  the  frame  F.  As  the  ship  pitches,  therefore, 
the  frame  F  moves  with  her,  and  oscillates  about  the  ring  C, 
which  is  prevented  from  accompanying  the  pitching  in  the 
manner  described.  Pointers  marked  'p  are  attached  to  the 
mider  side  of  C,  and  the  arcs  they  sweep  over  upon  the 
gndnated  circle  6  indicate  the  arcs  through  which  the  ship 
pitches.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  simultaneous 
idling  and  pitching  motions  can  be  read  off  by  observers 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

One  point  of  disadvantage  attaching  to  this  as  well  as  to  all 
other  gyroscopic  instruments  should,  however,  be  noted;  viz. 
that  there  is  no  separate  indication  of  the  angles  of  inclination 
attained  on  either  side  of  the  vertical.  When  the  wheel  A 
is  set  spuming,  if  it  were  truly  horizontal,  then  B  would  be 
Terticidy  and  this  disadvantage  would  disappear.  But  a  ship 
in  a  seaway  changes  its  position  rapidly,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  this  condition  of  initial  horizontality ; 
henoe  the  observer  must  be  content  to  note  the  ioUd  arcs 
ot  oscillation.  No  doubt,  in  most  cases,  the  rolling  of  a  ship 
not  mider  sail  approaches  equal  inclinations  on  either  side  of 
the  vertical,  the  roll  to  leeward  being  somewhat  in  excess  of 
that  to  windward ;  but  in  a  ship  under  sail  the  rolling  takes 
place  about  an  inclined  position,  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extreme  inclination  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical. 

Professor  Smyth  fully  appreciated  this  defect  of  all 
gyroscopic  instruments,  observing  that  they  had  "  no  power 
**  of  determining  absolute  inclination,  or  angular  position  with 
**  reference  to  horizon  or  meridian;"  but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  any  other  instrument  which  did  not  have  its  records 
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affected  by  the  accelerating  forces  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  and  so  preferred  the  gyroscopic  clinometer.  Now  we 
have  other  means  of  measurement  free  from  the  objections 
belonging  to  pendulums  or  spirit-levels,  and  can  therefore 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  gyroscope. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  maintenance  of  the  plane 
of  rotation  by  a  fly-wheel  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
its  speed ;  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  common  toy,  which 
droops  as  the  speed  decreases.  The  practical  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  these  instruments  arise,  therefore,  from 
the  extreme  care  required  in  suspending  the  fly-wheels  in 
order  that  friction  or  other  causes  may  have  the  least  e^ect 
in  hindering  free  rotation,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
continuous  rotation.  The  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  74  is 
said  to  have  been  so  well  designed  that,  when  once  carefully 
adjusted,  it  did  not  require  readjustment  for  some  time ;  but 
from  the  few  records  of  its  use  that  have  been  published,  it 
would  appear  that  Professor  Smyth  limited  any  single  series 
of  observations  to  a  very  brief  period.  When  a  considerable 
time  is  occupied  in  making  the  observations,  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  gyroscopic  action  being  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
the  loss  of  speed  of  rotation.* 

On  this  point  some  interesting  facts  have  been  stated  by 
Admiral  Paris,  of  the  French  navy,  who  produced  a  gyroscopic 
clinometer  ten  years  ago,  which  automatically  recorded  the 
rolling  of  a  ship.  The  gyroscopic  wheel  in  this  instrument 
formed  the  body  of  a  top,  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  about 
which  it  spun  being  wrought  to  a  sharp  point,  and  resting  on 
an  agate  bearing  in  order  to  diminish  friction.  To  spin  this 
top,  a  string  was  wound  round  the  upper  part  of  the  axis,  and 
drawn  off  gradually,  giving  a  gradually  accelerated  motion 
of  rotation.     It  was  found  that  this  top  would  revolve  steadily 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  line;  the  frame  lying  on  its  side 

that,  when  the  instrument  illustrated  instead  of  its  bottom,  and  the  wheel 

in  Fig.   74  was  used  to  measure  B  being  horizontal.    The  angles  of 

•'yawing,**  it  was  placed  with  the  "yawing"  could  then  be  rwd  oflf 

pivots  of  the  ring  C  in  a  vertical  on  the  graduated  circle  G. 
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on  a  support  for  about  half  an  hour ;  but  nine  minutes  sufficed 
to  degrade  its  levolutions  from  23  per  second  to  12  per  second ; 
and  this  lower  speed  sufficed  to  make  the  top  steady  enough 
to  be  used  for  recording  the  motion  of  a  ship  in  a  seaway ;  the 
observations  were  usually  extended  over  about  ten  minutes. 

The  automatic  recording  apparatus  was  extremely  simple. 
As  the  ship  rolled,  the  gyroscopic  top  maintained  its  axis  in  the 
aime  direction  as  that  in  which  it  was  set  spinning,  and  upon 
the  upper  end  of  the  axis  a  camel-hair  pencil  saturated  with 
ink  was  fixed,  A  sheet  of  paper  was  made,  by  means  of  clock- 
work, to  travel  longitudinally  over  the  pencil-point,  being 
anred  in  the  transverse  sense,  so  that  the  point  should  just 
to«ich  the  paper  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro.  The  paper,  with  the 
•nangements  by  which  it  was  made  to  travel,  being  attached 
to  the  ship,  rolled  with  her,  while  the  axis  of  the  top  main- 
tained its  original  direction ;  hence  the  pencil-point  traced 
oat  on  the  paper  a  curve  showing  the  inclinations  of  the  ship 
at  any  instant  on  either  side  of  the  initial  position  of  the 
pemdL  The  rate  at  which  the  clockwork  propelled  the  sheet 
of  paper  being  constant  enabled  the  period  of  oscillation  of 
the  ship,  as  well  as  the  arc  of  oscillation,  to  be  read  off  from 
the  diagram  traced.  Admiral  Paris  appears  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  the  axis  of  his  top.  truly  vertical  before 
oommencing  to  record  the  motion,  in  order  that  the  diagram 
might  show  inclinations  to  the  vertical  as  well  as  arcs  of 
oscillation ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  must  have  encountered  con- 
siderable difficulties,  even  if  he  was  successful.  We  cannot 
further  describe  his  ingenious  arrangements,  but  would  refer 
readers  to  the  full  details  given  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Tranzaxtion^ 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

M.  Nonnand  has  proposed  an  instrument  for  measuring 
rolling  differing  from  the  gyroscope  in  principle,  but  intended 
to  effect  a  similar  object,  viz.  the  maintenance  of  an  invariable 
plane,  to  which  the  motions  of  the  ship  could  be  referred, 
A  spherical  vessel  is  entirely  filled  with  petroleum,  and  hung 
on  double  gymbal-rings  like  a  compass.  It  contains  a  very 
light  pendulum,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and 
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formed  as  a  flat  disc,  carrying  a  pointer  which  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  disc.  The  inventor  supposes  that  the  flnid  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  sphere  would  have  no  angular  motion 
set  up  in  it  by  the  reciprocating  oscillations  of  the  ship  or 
the  small  oscillations  of  the  sphere  on  its  gymbal-rings,  and 
that  the  pendulum  would  remain  practically  horizontal  while 
the  vessel  rolled,  its  indicator  being  verticaL  Much  would 
obviously  depend  upon  the  position  in  the  ship  at  which  this 
instrument  was  placed.  Supposing  it.to:be  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  M.  Normand's  supposition  might  be  nearly  fulfilled, 
and  the  sphere  with  its  contents  would  act  like  a  common 
pendulum,  its  motions  being  governed  by  those  of  the  effective 
wave  slope,  and  keeping  time  with  the  wave  period.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  conceivable  that  the  motions  of  the 
disc-pendulum  might  be  small,  and  the  motions  of  the  ship 
might  be  fairly  well  indicated.  But  the  use  of  any  such 
instrument  has  never,  we  believe,  found  general  favour ;  for 
general  service  simpler  methods  suffice,  and  for  more  scien- 
tific research  it  appears  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  a 
different  principle,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  order  to 
secure  the  invariable  vertical  line  of  reference  which  M. 
Normand  aimed  at  securing.* 

Batten  instnmients  afford  the  simplest  correct  means  of 
observing  the  oscillations  of  ships ;  they  can  be  employed 
whenever  the  horizon  can  be  sighted.  The  line  of  sight 
from  the  eye  of  an  observer  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship 
to  the  distant  horizon  will  always  remain  practically  hori- 
zontal during  the  motion  of  the  ship.  Consequently,  if  a 
certain  position  be  chosen  at  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
will  always  be  placed,  and  when  the  ship  is  upright  and  at 
rest,  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  that  point  is  de- 
termined and  marked  in  some  way ;  this  horizontal  line  can 
be  used  as  a  line  of  reference  when  the  ship  is  rolling  or 
pitching,  and  the  angle  it  makes  at  any  instant  with  the 


*  Drawin;;!S  and    descriptions  of   this   instrument  will   be   found    in 
v:«l.  vii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
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line  oi  gight  will  indicate  the  inclination  of  her  masts  to 

thevertieaL 
This  principle  may  be  applied  in  different  ways ;  one  of  the 

most  common^  generally  adopted  in  the  ships  of  the  Boyal 
NsTy,  IB  illustrated  in  Fig.  75.  The  point  E  on  the  middle 
Hue  of  the  cross-section  marks  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the 
obenrer ;  and  at  equal  distances  athwartships,  two  battens 
OC  and  QGt  are  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  deck,  so  that, 
vliesQ  the  ship  is  upright  and  at  rest,  these  battens  are 
vertical,  and  at  that  time  the  line  FEF  will  be  horizontal. 
Tliii  line  may  be  termed  the  ''  zero-line  " ;  and  the  points 
F»  F  would  be  marked  upon  the  battens,  being  at  a  height 
abcyre  the  deck,  exceeding  that  of  the  point  E  by  an  amount 
determined  by  the  transverse  curvature  or  '^  round  "  of  the 

FIQ75. 


deck.  Suppose  the  diagram  to  represent  the  case  of  a  ship 
tolling  among  waves;  when  she  has  reached  the  extreme 
of  an  oscillation  to  starboard,  EG  marks  the  line  of  sight 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  angle  6EF  measures  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  masts  to  the  vertical.  If  the  battens  are 
placed  longitudinally,  instead  of  transversely,  the  angular 
eitent  of  pitching  may  be  similarly  measured.  The  angles 
are  usually  read  off  on  that  side  of  the  point  of  observation 
£  towards  which  the  vessel  is  inclined ;  rolls  to  starboard 
being  measured,  for  example,  on  the  starboard  battens, 
mH|  to  port  on  the  port  battens.  Sometimes  the  inclina- 
tions to  both  port  and  starboard  are  read  off  on  one  batten, 
above  and  below  the  zero.  It  is  a  great  practical  con- 
venience to  have  the  vertical  battens  graduated  so  that  an 
observer  can  at  once  read  off  and  note  down  the  angles  of 
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inclination  in  degrees.  TUI  graduation  is  very  simply 
effected  when  the  positions  of  the  battens  relatively  to  E 
have  been  fixed,  and  the  zero-line  FEF  determined.  Onoe 
graduated,  the  battens  can,  of  course,  be  removed  when 
the  observations  are  not  in  progress,  and  replaced  in  the 
same  positions  when  required. 

In  graduating  the  vertical  battens,  the  following  table  of 
tangents  &om  1  degree  to  40  degrees  of  inclination  may  be 
of  some  service  to  ofiBcers  imdertaking  the  work : — 


Angles. 

Tangents. 

Angle?. 

Tangents. 

Degreea. 

Degrees. 

1 

0-017 

21 

0-384 

2 

0-035 

22 

0-404 

3 

0-052 

23 

0-424 

4 

0-07 

24 

0-445 

5 

0-087 

25 

0-466 

6 

0105 

26 

0-488 

7 

0  123 

27 

0-51 

8 

0-141 

28 

0-532 

9 

0-158 

29 

0-654 

10 

0  176 

30 

0-577 

11 

0-194 

31 

0-601 

12 

0-213        ! 

32 

0-625 

13 

0-231        1 

33 

0-649 

14 

0-249 

34 

0-675 

15 

0-268 

35 

0-7 

16 

0-287 

36 

0-727 

17 

0-306 

37 

0-754 

18 

0-325 

38 

0-781 

19 

0-344 

39 

0-81 

20 

0-364 

! 

40 

0-839 

The  zero-line  on  the  battens  having  been  fixed  in  the 
manner  previously  explained,  the  horizontal  distance  from 
the  position  where  the  eye  of  the  observer  will  be  placed  to 
the  vertical  batten  is  measured ;  suppose  this  to  be  c2  feet^ 
it  will  be  indicated  by  EF  in  Figs.  75  and  76.  Then,  for  any 
angle  a,  we  have, 


Vertical  height  (FG)  to  be  set  off  above 
zero-line  on  batten 


=  c2  .  tan  a. 
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The  Talue  of  tan  a  being  takon  from  the  table,  the  product 
i  tan  a  can  be  found.  For  instance,  suppose  (2  =  20  feet,  and 
s=  15 degrees :  tan  a 

=  0^68,  and  vertical  PIq  ^^ 

distance  (FG)  to  be 
set  above  zero-line 
wiU  be  (20x0-268) 
=  5-36  feet.  With 
this  table  and  the  ex- 
ample of  its  use,  the 
very  simple  process  of  graduation  can  present  no  diffi- 
culty. 
Another  form  of  the  batten  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig. 

77.  AB  is  a 
straight  -  edged 
batten  pivoted 
at  Cy  and  car- 
ried by  a  frame 
bavingattached 
to  it  a  semi- 
circular gra- 
doatedarc.  Sup- 
pose that,  when 
the  ship  is  up- 
right    and     at 

rest,  the  base  of  the  instrument  is  so  iSxed  that  the 
pivoted  bar,  occupying  tlie  position  AB,  is  horizontal. 
Then  the  line  ACB  marks  the  zero-line  to  which  angles  of 
inclination  may  be  referred.  The  instrument  may,  if  desired, 
be  set  transversely  when  rolling  motions  are  being  ob- 
served ;  the  observer  looking  along  the  edge  of  the  pivoted 
batten  will  always  keep  it  pointed  to  the  horizon,  and  its 
motions  can  be  observed  on  the  graduated  arc.  For 
example,  suppose  the  position  F£  to  have  been  reached, 
then  the  angle  FOB  (a  little  over  20  degrees)  will 
indicate  the  inclination  of  the  masts  of  the  ship  to  the 
vertical  at  that  instaut. 
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Instead  of  looking  lengthwise,  and  athwartships,  along 
the  edge  of  the  batten  when  the  instrument  is  set  trans- 
versely, the  observer  may,  if  he  prefers,  stand  before  or 
abaft  the  instrument,  and  move  the  pivoted  bar  so  as  to  keep 
its  edge  always  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  the  angular  motion 
of  the  bar  indicated  on  the  graduated  arc  will  measure 
the  inclination  as  before.  To  measure  pitching,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  set  longitudinally  in  the  ship,  the  zero- 
line  being  adjusted  as  explained  for  rolling;  and  the 
observer  will  either  look  longitudinally  along  the  edge  of 
the  batten,  in  order  to  keep  it  pointed  to  the  horizon,  or 
will  stand  and  look  athwartships,  keeping  the  edge  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  In  either  case  the  angles  of  pitching  may 
be  read  off  from  the  graduated  arc. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  angular 
motions  of  such  a  pivoted  bar  might  be  readily  made,  by 
means  of  suitable  mechanism  attached  to  some  point  on  the 
bar,  to  furnish  an  automatic  record  on  a  travelling  sheet  of 
paper  moved  at  an  uniform  speed  by  clockwork.  This  has 
actually  been  done  in  some  cases,  a  diagram  being  auto- 
matically traced,  showing  the  inclinations  of  the  ship 
throughout  the  period  of  observation.  Hereafter  the 
character  of  such  mechtmism  will  be  illustrated,  so  that 
further  description  here  is  not  required. 
.4/  The  proper  conduct  of  observations  with  common  batten 

instruments  requires  at  least  two  observers :  one  to  note  the 
extreme  angles  of  inclination  attained  by  the  ship,  a  second 
to  note  the  periods  of  successive  rolls.  In  the  Boyal  Navy 
a  single  series  of  observations  would  last  ten  minutes,  and 
during  thajb  time  one  observer  would  have  to  note  the  extreme 
inclinaticffee  for  from  seventy  to,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  QB^ftto  hundred  single  rolls,  according  to  the  class  of 
ship  and  character  of  the  waves.*  The  other  observer  would, 
meanwhile,  note  the  times  of  performing  successive  rolls, 

•■ 


*  To  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  particulars,  piinted  forms  are  issued  to  the 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
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and  the  total  number  of  rolls  during  the  ten  minutes.     To 
complete  the  materials  required  for  a  discussion  of  the 
behaTioor  of  the  ship,  the  dimensions  and  periods  of  the 
waves  ought  to  be  observed  simultaneously  with  the  rolling 
or  pitching ;    and  this  requires  the  attention  of   an  inde- 
pendent set  of  observers,  whose  work  should  be  conducted 
somewhat  in  the  manner    indicated  in  Chapter  IV.    In 
laige  war-vessels  with  numerous  complements  it  is  easy 
to  carry  on  such  observations;    in  small  vessels  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  provide  for  the  working  of  the  ship  and  to 
detail  officers  for  observations  of  rolling  and  pitching.     The 
most  important  observations  are,  however,  those  made  in 
large  ships  of  new  types. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  batten  observations  of  rolling 

and  pitching,  such  as  are  made  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  suffice ; 

bat  they  require  the  simultaneous  attention  of  at  least  two 

observers,  and  depend  for  their  accuracy   upon  the  care 

exercised    by    these    gentlemen.     Moreover,  they    simply 

furnish  the  extreme  inclinations  attained  by  the  ship,  and 

the  period  of  her  oscillation ;    and   although   these   may 

be  associated  with  simultaneous  observations  of  the  waves, 

there  is  no  continuous  record  of  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of 

inclination  of  the  sbip  to  the  angle  of  wave  slope.     More 

complete  information,  such  as  is  most  valuable  for  scientific 

purposes,  can  be  best    secured    by  means    of   automatic 

insbimients,  the  records  of  which  may  be  made  continuously 

doling  prolonged  periods.     Such  instruments  require  care 

both  in  their  construction  and  management ;  but  if  they  are 

based  upon  correct  principles,  they  can  be,  and  have  been, 

made  capable  of  far  surpassing   the   results  obtained  by 

the  most  careful  personal  observation.      Both  in  France  and 

in  this  country  such  instniments  have  been  made  and  used, 

M.  Bertin,  of  Cherbourg,  and  Mr.  W.  Froude  independentl) 

constructed  instruments  for  this  purpose,  based  upon  very 

similar  principles.  That  of  Mr.  Froude  has  been  used  on  board 

the  Greyhound,  Perseus,  and  Devastation  with  great  success, 

and  a  description  of  its  leading  features  will  be  welcomed 
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by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  behaTioor 
of  ships  at  sea,  and  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  descriptions  which  Mi.  Froude  haa 
published.* 


Fig.   78   contains    a   general    view   of    the    inBtnunent, 
mounted  on    a  rocking  platform,  AAA,  the  motions  of 


"  For  these  see  vol,  xiv. 
TranaiKtioiia  of  the  InHtitiitior 
Naivl  ArchiU'cU ;  from  which  n 


of  the  particular  given  in  the  text 
and  the  drawing  of  the  ioBtmiaent 
arc  til  ken. 
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which  represent  those  of  the  deck  of  a  ship  rolling  in  a 
seaway.  The  snrface  of  the  rocking  platform  to  which  the 
instrument  is  secured  is  shown  at  a  considerable  inclination, 
and  the  fixed  frame  upon  which  it  rocks  will  be  readily 
distinguished. 

Two  fundamental  principles,  already  explained,  may  be 
again  mentioned  in  order  to  facilitate  explanation  :  (1)  if  a 
pendulum  of  very  short  period  is  hung  at  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  rolling  among  waves,  it  will  at 
each  instant  stand  practically  normal  to  the  effective  wave 
dope ;  (2)  if  a  pendulum  of  very  long  period  be  himg  in 
the  ship,  it  will  remain  practically  vertical  while  she 
idls.  In  the  instrument  there  are  two  such  pendulums; 
when  the  ship  is  upright  and  at  rest,  they  both  occupy  a 
vertical  position  which  is  marked  on  some  part  of  the 
appaiatUB  that  accompanies  the  motion  of  the  ship.  When 
the  ship  rolls,  the  oscillations  of  the  quick-moving  pendulum 
indicate  the  angles  of  inclination,  at  every  instant,  of  the 
masts  of  the  ship  to  the  normal  to  the  effective  wave  slope ; 
wliile  the  oscillations  of  the  very  slow-moving  pendulum 
indicate  the  simultaneous  inclination  of  the  masts  to  the 
verticaL  From  these  two  records  the  angles  of  wave  slope 
at  various  times  can  be  deduced,  being  the  algebraical 
difference  of  the  pendulum  inclinations ;  and  the  profile  of 
the  effective  wave  surface  can  be  constructed.  In  short, 
every  important  feature  in  the  behaviour  of  the  ship  is 
hronght  within  the  scope  of  analysis,  by  means  of  the 
diagrams  automatically  traced  by  the  instrument. 

The  quick-moving  pendulum  is  shown  in  Fig.  78  by  r 
(on  the  right  side  of  the  drawing,  and  about  mid-height  on 
it).  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  brass  tube,  filled  with  lead 
so  as  to  form  a  heavy  bar-pendulum ;  this  is  suspended  at 
each  end  on  knife-edges,  situated  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bar.  The  bar  is  only  2\  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  20  inches  long ;  so  that  the  arrangement 
really  produces  a  powerful  and  sensitive  pendulum,  of  less 
than  2  inches  in  length,  and  consequently  having  a  very 
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short  period.*  It  carries  an  arrangement  of  light  arms 
{p),  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  pen,  b  ;  and  as  the  bar-pen- 
dulum swings  to  and  fro,  the  pens  registers  the  motion 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  carried  by  the  cylinder  i,  which  is 
driven  by  clockwork.  The  pen  8  traces  on  the  paper  a 
continuous  line,  and  as  the  cylinder  h  revolves,  another 
piece  of  clockwork  I  marks  upon  the  paper  a  **  scale  of  time  ** ; 
so  that  the  diagram  produced  shows  not  merely  the  suc- 
cessive inclinations  of  the  ship  to  the  effective  surface,  but 
also  indicates  the  times  at  which  those  inclinations  are 
attained.  The  interval  of  time  marked  by  this  scale, 
between  two  consecutive  extremes  of  inclination,  will  show 
the  "period  "  of  the  corresponding  oscillation. 

Considerable  practical  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in 
constructing  the  second  pendulum,  which  has  a  very  long 
period.  It  consists  of  a  heavy-rimmed  wheel  (a,  in  Fig.  78), 
3  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  200  lbs. ;  this  is  carried  on 
an  axis  of  steel,  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  being  only  six-thousandths  (0*006)  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  axle.  Here  we  see  an  arrange- 
ment identical  in  character  with  a  ship  having  very  little 
initial  stability,  but  great  inertia ;  the  two  contributing  to 
produce  a  very  long  period.  The  observed  time  for  a  single 
swing  of  this  wheel-pendulum,  as  it  may  be  termed,  has 
been  found  to  be  about  34  seconds ;  the  magnitude  of  this 
period  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
slowest-moving  ships  have  periods  for  a  single  roll  of  about 
9  seconds  only,  and  that  the  half-period  of  the  largest 
waves  commonly  met  with  are  still  less.  Friction  rollers 
(c,  c)  support  the  steel  axle ;  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  suspension  of  this  heavy  wheel  is  attested,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  "  by  the  fact,  that,  when  at  rest,  a  breath  on  the 
"  circumference  (of  the  wheel)  will  move  it  perceptibly.*' 
This  wheel-pendulum  continues  almost  unmoved  as   the 


*  A  pendulum  having  a  length  of  2  inches  has  a  period  for  a  single 
roll  of  about  two-tenths  of  a  second  only. 
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ship  rolls.     The  effects  of  any  yery  small  motion  which  the 
wheel  may  acquire  are  easily  eliminated,  and  it  practically 
indicates    at   every   instant    the    true    vertical    direction, 
as   weU  as  the  inclination    thereto   of  the  masts.      This 
wheel  is  also  made  to  record  its  motions  on  the  revolving 
cylinder  £.     A  wooden    semi-circle  g  is  carried  on  the 
axiSy  and  by  means  of  the  light   rods  A,  A  —  which  are 
eaiefnUy  counterbalanced  —  the  relative  angular  motions 
of  the  ship  and  the  steady  wheel  are  made  to  move  a  pen, 
M^  which  draws  a  curve  on  the  paper  stretched  upon  the 
cylinder  ib.      The   character   of  this    curve  is  similar  to 
that  traced  by  the  pen  8,  moved  by  the  pendulum  r ;  and 
both  these    curves    are    indicated    by    the    curved    lines 
shown  on  the  cylinder  A;,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  motion  of  the  pens  parallel  to  its  axis  combining 
to  produce  this  result.      The  time  scale  is  the  same  for 
both  curves;  and  on  that  traced  by  the  pen  m  the  time 
interval  between  any  two  consecutive  extremes  of  inclination 
measures  the  corresponding  period  of  oscillation  of  the  ship. 
When  the  observations  are  over,  the  paper  can  bo  removed 
from  the  cylinder  A;,  and  the  diagrams  drawn  by  the  auto- 
matic apparatus  can  be  analysed.     Into  this  part  of  the 
work,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter,  our  purpose 
being  to  give  only  a  general  sketch  of  the  instrument.    It 
fanushes  the  following  information : — 

(1)  The  relative  inclination  of  the  ship  and  the  effective 
vave  slope  at  any  instant. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  ship  to  the  vertical  at  any 
instant. 

(3)  The  period  of  oscillation  of  the  ship  at  any  time — 
that  is,  the  number  of  seconds  occupied  in  completing  the 
roll  from  port  to  starboard,  or  vice  versa. 

From  1  and  2  may  also  be  deduced : — 

(4)  The  angle  of  slope  of  the  effective  wave  surface  at 
any  instant. 

(5)  The  period  of  this  effective  wave,  which  wUl  agree 
with  the  apparent  period  of  the  surface  waves. 
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If,  therefore,  careful  observations  are  made,  while  the 
instrument  is  at  work,  of  the  dimensions  and  periods  of 
waves,  the  comparison  between  the  observed  slope  of  the 
surface  wave  and  the  deduced  slope  of  the  effective  wave 
will  furnish  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
assumption  as  to  the  effective  wave  slope.  It  will  also 
enable  future  estimates  of  the  probable  rolling  of  ships  to 
be  made  more  precise  than  is  now  possible,  owing  to  the  doubts 
surrounding  this  question  of  the  effective  wave  surfewie.* 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
that,  whatever  method. of  observing  the  rolling  or  pitching 
may  be  adopted,  the  observations  made  cannot  have  their 
full  value  unless  the  attendant  circumstances  are  folly 
recorded.  For  example,  the  aeiudl  condition  of  the  ship 
at  the  time  should  be  noted ;  whether  she  is  under  sail  or 
steam;  what  portion  of  her  consumable  stores  remain  on 
board;  whether  the  boilers  are  full  or  empty;  whether 
there  is  tmything  imusual  in  her  stowage;  whether  there 
is  any  water  in  the  bilges;  and  any  other  features  that 
would  affect  the  still-water  period  of  oscillation*  Her 
course  and  speed  should  also  be  stated,  the  former  being 
given  relatively  to  the  line  of  the  wave  advance,  and  the 
angle  between  the  two  being  stated  in  degrees  where  possible. 
The  dimensions  and  periods  of  the  waves,  both  real  and 
apparent,  should  also  be  carefully  determined,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  V.  Moreover,  no  change  should  be  made  af- 
fecting the  behaviour  of  a  ship  for  some  time  before  the 
observations  are  commenced,  nor  during  their  progress; 
a  change  of  course,  an  alteration  in  the  sail  spread,  a 
change  of  speed,  or  any  other  changes,  made  immediately 


*  Independently  of  the  use  of  hung  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
this  instrument,  naval  officers  might  gravity  of  the  ship.  Great  care 
do  much  to  add  to  existing  know-  would  be  required  to  ensure  the 
ledge  on  this  point  ijf  they  associated  simultaneity  of  the  records  of  bat- 
ordinary  batten  observations  with  tens  and  pendulums  if  this  plan 
simultaneous  observations  of  the  were  adopted, 
angles  indicated  by  short  iKjndulnms 
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before  the  observations  began,  might  seriously  influence  the 
behavionr  daring  the  comparativelj  short  time  over  which 
a  series  of  observations  extends ;  and  it  is  needless  to  point 
oat  the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  changes  during  that 
short  time.  The  Admiralty  instructions  enforce  these 
eonditionSy  providing  that  no  change  of  course  or  speed,  or 
spread  of  sail,  &Cy  shall  be  made  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
before  the  observations  are  commenced. 

The  most  perfect  sets  of  observations  of  the  behaviour 
of  a  ship  yet  made  were  those  conducted  by  Mr.  Froude, 
00  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  on  board  the  Devastation.  But 
onfortanately  for  the  scientific  interest  of  the  case,  the 
weather  encountered  during  the  passage  of  that  ship  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1875  was  so  moderate  as  neither  to  severely 
lest  her  qualities  nor  to  afford  good  opportunities  for 
showing  the  full  capabilities  of  the  automatic  instrument. 
Every  naval  o£5cer  proposing  to  enter  upon  similar  work 
may  read  with  advantage  the  brief  report  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Fioade  on  the  observations  made  during  the  passage.* 

Ordinary  observers  have  not  similar  advantages,  but  with 

the  aid  of  the  appliances  in  common  use  much  valuable  infor- 

nistion  has  already  been  furnished  by  the  Boyal  Navy,  and 

it  is  to  this  quarter  we  must  look  chiefly  for  still  further  facts 

bearing  on  the  behaviour  of  ships  at  sea.    An  intelligent 

ioquaintance  with  the  main -deductions  from  modem  theory, 

tg  well  as  with  the  moot  points  of  the  subject,  will  enable 

the  observer  to  supply  much  more  valuable  information, 

seeing  that  he  will  be  capable  of  distinguishing  the  more 

important  from  the  less  important  conditions,  and  of  giving 

a  poetical  direction  to  his  inquiries. 


♦  Pablished  as  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  104  of  1876. 
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CHAPTEE  Vni. 

THE  STRAINS  EXPEBIEKGED  BY  SHIPS. 

The  stractnre  of  a  ship  floating  at  rest  in  still  water  is 
asnally  subjected  to  yarious  straining  forces  tending  to 
produce  changes  of  form;  and  when  she  is  rolling  and 
pitching  in  a  seaway,  or  propelled  by  sidls  or  steam-power, 
her  structure  is  still  more  severely  strained.  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  structural  strength  to  resist  these 
straining  forces,  the  naval  architect  has  to  make  choice  of 
the  materials  best  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  and  further  to 
distribute  and  combine  these  materials  so  as  most  efficiently 
to  resist  changes  of  form  or  rupture  of  any  part.  By  these 
means  he  seeks  to  secure  the  association  of  lightness  with 
strength  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  an  object  of  which 
the  importance  has  already  been  illustrated.*  Before  it 
can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily,  the  designer  of  a  ship 
must  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  causes  and 
character  of  the  strains  to  be  provided  against;  otherwise 
materials  may  be  concentrated  where  strength  is  not  chiefly 
required,  or  vice  versa.  The  importance  of  such  knowledge 
has  been  recognised  from  the  time  when  the  construction  of 
ships  began  to  receive  scientific  treatment,  but  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  the  subject,  the  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  within  comparatively  recent  times.  We  now 
propose  attempting  a  brief  popular  sketch  of  the  chief 
straining  actions  to  which  ships  are  subjected,  and  in  a 


*  See  Chajjicr  I.  j).  3. 
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sabeequent  chapter  \vill  discuss  the  principles  of  the  stnic- 
tnral  strength  of  ships. 

The  chief  strains  to  which  ships  are  subjected  may  be 
dassified  as  follows : — 

(1)  Strains  tending  to  produce  longitudinal  bending — 
-hogging"  or  "sagging "-in  the  structure  considered  as  a 
whole. 

(2)  Strains  tending  to  alter  the  transverse  form  of  a 
ship ;  Le.  to  change  the  form  of  athwartship  sections. 

(3)  Strains  incidental  to  propulsion  by  steam  or  sails. 

(4)  Strains  affecting  particular  parts  of  a  ship — "  local 
stnins" — ^tending  to  produce  local  damage  or  change  of 
fiffiDy  independently  of  changes  in  the  structure  considered 
as  a  whole. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  strains,  of  less  practical 

importanoe,  which  are  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of 

?iew,  but  need  not  now  be  discussed,  as  there  is  ample 

ftrength  in  the  structure  of  all  ships  to  resist  them,  and 

there  is  no  necessity  in  arranging  the  various  parts  to  make 

fsf&asl  provision  against  such  strains.     Vertical  shearing 

foirce$,  for  example,  are  in  action  in  all  ships ;  they  tend  to 

fbear  off  the  part  of  a  ship  lying  before  any  crossHsection 

fiom  that  abaft  it ;  but  no  such  separation  of  parts  has  been 

known  to  take  place,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  accomplished  in 

Ofdinary  ships. 

The  order  indicated  in  this  classification  is  that  which  will 
be  followed  in  our  description,  being  the  order  of  relative 
importance  of  the  straining  actions.  All  of  them  require 
eonsideration,  but  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  provide  against 
the  last  two  classes,  it  is  important  to  bestow  careful 
attention  on  the  prevention  of  changes  of  transverse  form, 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  prevent  longitudinal  bending. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  tendency  of  any  strain  and  its 
observed  effect  upon  the  structure  of  a  ship.  No  visible 
change  of  form  may  result  from  the  action  of  very  severe 
strains,  because  the  visible  result  of  that  action  depends 

s  2 
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Upon  the  atrength  and  rigidity  of  the  stmotnie  lelatively  to 
the  strains  hronght  upon  it ;  neTHithelees,  the  tendency  of  the 
Btrainiug  forces  is  the  same  as  if  actual  change  of  form  was 
prodnced.  For  instance,  it  is  very  common  to  find  wood  ships 
"  hogging"  or  "  sagging  "  under  the  action  of  longitudinal 
bending  strains ;  hnt  iron  ships,  equally  strained,  hare 
strength  and  rigidity  so  much  in  excess  of  wooden  ships  as 
to  remain  practically  unchanged  in  fonn.  Again,  wood  ships 
frequently  "  work,"  altering  form  tiansrersely,  when  rolling 
in  8  seaway ;  and  forces  of  equal  intensity  acting  upon  a 
stronger  iron  ship  may  give  no  external  evidence  of  their 
existence.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  tendency  of  the  straining 
forces  is  the  same.  This  simple  distinction  is  sometimes 
orerloohed,  and  the  absence  of  straining  forces  inferred  firom 
the  maintenance  of  form. 


FIG  79. 


Taming  to  the  principal  strains  requiring  consideration — 
those  tending  to  produce  longitudinal  bending — the  case  to 
be  first  considered  is  that  of  a  ship  floating  at  rest  in  still 
water.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  are  two 
essential  conditions  of  equilibrium :  the  ship  must  displace 
a  quantity  of  water  having  a  weight  equal  to  her  own 
weight,  and  her  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  These  two 
conditions  may  be  fulfilled,  however,  and  yet  the  weight 
and  buoyancy  may  be  very  unequally  distrSmied  ;  the  tesnlt 
being  the  production  of  longitudinal  bending  strains.  As 
a  very  simple  illustration,  take  Fig.  79,  representing  a  ship 
floating  at  rest  in  still  water.  Supposing  her  to  be  divided  by 
a  number  of  transverse  vertical  planes  (ah,  eib,  &c.),  let  each 


l4  FIG  80.  i 
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piece  of  the  ship  between  two  consecutive  planes  of  division 

be  considered  separately.    At  the  bow  there  will  probably 

be  one  or  two  portions  for  which  the  weight  exceeds  the 

buoyancy;  these  excesses  of  weight  are  indicated  by  Wi  and 

W,.    AmidshipB  the  fuller  form  of  the  ship  gives  greater 

buoyancy  to  those  subdivisions,  and  it  is  very  common  to 

find  the  buoyancy  exceeding  the  weight,  as  indicated  by 

B|,  B2,  Bjy  in  the  diagram.    At  the  stem  also  the  weight  is 

likely  to  be  in  excess,  as  shown  by  W3  and  W4.    The  sum 

of  these  excesses  of  buoyancy  will  evidently  balance  the 

nrni  of  the  excesses  of  weight  at  the  extremities ;  and  the 

seecmd  hydrostatical  condition  of  equilibrium  requires  that 

the  resultant  moment  of  these  two  sets  of  forces  about  any 

point  shall  be  zero.     It 

will  be  seen  that  a  ship 

thus  circumstanced  is  in 

a  condition  similar  to  that 

of  the  beam  in  Fig.  80, 

which  is  supported  at  the 

middle,  and  loaded  at  each  ~  ~ 

end.  Such  a  beam  tends  to  become  curved,  the  ends  dropping 

relatively  to  the  middle,  and  the  ends  of  the  ship  tend  to 

drop  similarly,  the  change  of  form  being  termed  "  hogging." 

Hogging  strains  are  very  commonly  experienced  at  every 

part  of  the  length  of  ships  floating  in  still  water. 

If  the  conditions  of  Fig.  79  were  reversed,  the  excesses  of 
buoyancy  occurring  at  the  extremities,  and  those  of  weight 
amidships,  the  ship  would  resemble  a  beam  supported  at 
the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle  of  the  length.  The 
middle  would  then  tend  to  drop  relatively  to  the  ends,  a 
change  of  form  sometimes  occurring  in  ships,  and  known  as 
"sagging."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  ships,  when  floating  in  still  water,  the  fine  form  of 
the  extremities  imder  water  makes  the  buoyancy  of  those 
parts  less  than  the  corresponding  weights ;  so  that  sagging 
strains  are  rarely  experienced  throughout  the  whole  length 
^  a  ship  in  still  water.     Among  waves,  as  will  be  seen 
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liereafter,  the  conditions  may  be  changed  so  as  to  produce 
sagging  strains  at  every  part  of  the  length  of  a  ship. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  opinion  expressed  that, 
whenever  there  is  an  excess  of  weight  amidships  in  a  ship, 
sagging  strains  will  be  developed ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessity. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Fig.  81  represents  a  vessel  having 

FIG8L 
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excesses  of  weight  (W2)  amidships  as  well  as  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  excesses  of  buoyancy  at  the  intermediate 
portions.  This  is  the  condition  of  very  many  ships,  such 
as  paddle-steamers  with  their  machinery  concentrated  in  a 
comparatively  small  length  amidships,  or  in  ironclads  with 
central  armoured  breastworks  or  batteries  overlying  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  machinery.    Such  a  vessel  may  be 

compared  to  the  beam  in 
Fig.  82,  supported  at  two 
points,  and  laden  at  the 
middle  and  ends.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  men- 
tioned above,  sagging 
strains  should  then  be 
produced  under  the  middle-load ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
this  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  For  this  purpose  a  short 
explanation  is  needed  of  a  few  simple  principles,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  general  to  ships  as  well  as  to  beams. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  "bending  moment"  at 
any  section — say  ah — of  the  beam  in  Fig.  82.  Conceive 
the  beam  to  be  rigidly  held  at  that  section,  and  reckoning 
from  either  end  of  the  beam  up  to  06,  let  an  account  be 
taken  of  every  force  acting  upon  it,  load  and  support,  as  well 
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as  of  the  distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  each  force  from  the 
selected  section  ab.  Multiply  each  force  by  the  correspond- 
ing distance,  add  up  separately  the  moments  of  the  loads 
and  supporting  forces,  and  the  differences  of  the  two  sums 
will  be  the  bending  moment  required.  It  is  immaterial 
which  end  is  reckoned  from  in  estimating  the  bending 
moment.  As  a  Tery  simple  case,  suppose  it  to  be  desired 
to  find  the  bending  moment  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
middle  section  of  the  beam  in  Fig.  82.  Let  the  weight  of 
Ae  beam  be  neglected,  and  the  supports  be  midway  between 
the  middle  of  the  length  and  either  end.  Suppose  the  fol- 
lowing Talues  to  be  known: — 

4  /= length  of  beam ;  Wj  =  load  on  either  end ;  2  W2  =  load 

in  middle. 

Then  each  support  will  sustain  a  pressure  (B)  equal  to  Wi 
+ W,.  For  the  bending  moment  at  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
we  must  hare, 

Bending  moment  =  Wi  x  2 Z-  (W^  -h  W^)  Z=  (W^  -  W2)  I 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  conditions  hold : — 

(a)  If  Wi  is  greater  than  W2,  there  will  be  a  hogging 
moment  at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  no  section  will  be 
subjected  to  sagging  moment,  notwithstanding  that  the 
middle  load  2  W2  is  carried. 

(b)  If  Wi  is  less  than  W2,  there  will  be  a  sagging 
moment  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

(e)  Even  in  this  second  case  the  sections  of  the  beam 
atuated  between  the  ends  and  the  supports  will  be 
mbjected  to  hogging  moments,  and  so  also  will  some 
part  of  the  beam  lying  between  the  supports  and  the 
middle. 

The  case  of  the  ship  is  similar,  but  more  complex,  the 
estimate  of  the  bending  moment  experienced  by  the  midship 
section  involving  the  consideration  of  many  vertical  forces, 
some  acting  upwards  and  others  downwards.  But  the  fore- 
going is  an  illustration  of  the  general  mode  of  procedure 
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and  the  conditions  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  sag- 
ging strains  amidships  stated  for  the  beam  are  paralleled 
by  somewhat  similar  conditions  for  the  ship.  Beckoning 
from  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  ship  to  the  midship  section,  or  to 
any  other  cross-section,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  bending 
moment  when  the  relative  distribution  of  the  weight  and 
buoyancy  for  that  vessel  has  been  determined.  But  in  such 
a  determination  lies  the  difficulty  of  practically  applying  the 
principles  just  explained. 

The  longitudinal  distribution  of  the  buoyancy  of  a  ship  is 
readily  ascertainable  from  the  calculations  ordinarily  made 
for  her  displacement ;  but  the  corresponding  distribution  of 
the  weight  can  only  bo  found  by  means  of  a  laborious  calcu- 
lation. Until  quite  recently  very  little  exact  information  on 
this  subject  was  accessible ;  but  the  work  since  done  at  the 
Admiralty  for  various  typical  war-ships,  and  at  Lloyd's 
Registry  for  various  classes  of  merchant  ships,  has  added 
much  valuable  information,  and  enabled  a  more  complete 
theory  to  be  framed  as  to  the  conditions  of  strain  to  which 
ships  are  subjected.* 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  distribution  of  the  weight  and 
buoyancy  of  a  ship  by  curves,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig. 
83.  A  base-line  (AB)  is  taken  to  represent  the  length  of  the 
ship,  and  at  intervals  of  some  20  feet  ordinates  are  drawn  to 


*  These  calculations  for  war-ships 
were  commenced  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.Rced,C.B.,  F.R.S.,M.P.,  when 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and 
have  since  been  extensively  made. 
The  principal  results  of  Mr.  Reed's 
calculations,  together  with  many 
generalisations  therefrom,  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  part  ii.  of  the  PhUo- 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1871.  The  Author  had 
the  honour  of  assisting  Mr.  Reed  in 
the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  and 
the  calculations  upon  which  it  was 


based ;  many  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  text  are  drawn  from  the  memoir. 
As  to  the  strains  of  merchant 
ships,  see  a  valuable  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  for  1874,  by  Mr. 
W.  John,  F.RS.N.A.,  who  assisted 
Mr.  Reed  in  the  earlier  calculations 
made  at  the  Admiralty.  By  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Barnaby, 
C.B.,  Director  of  Naval  ConstructioD, 
particulars  hitherto  impublished  ai« 
given  of  the  strains  of  the  Devasfa" 
fian  class  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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lepreeent  the  hyputlietical  planes  of  division  above  described, 
ffidvay  between  any  two  ordinatee  a  line  is  drawn  perpen- 
dicnlai  to  the  base-line,  and  npon  this  is  set  off  a  length 
lepiesenting,  on  a  certain  scale,  the  buoyancy  of  the  20- 
focA  length  in  the  ship  lying  between  the  corresponding 
planee  of  division.  A  sncceasion  of  points  is  thus  obtained, 
and  thiongh  these  the  **  curve  of  buoyancy  "  (B6B)  is  drawn. 
The  ordinary  calcniations  for  displacement  afford  a  ready 
means  of  constmcting  this  curve  accurately. 

To  construct  the  carve  of  weight  (WWW)  is  a  matter 
at  much  greater  difficulty.  For  each  20-foot  length  in  the 
■hip  lying  between  two  planes  of  division  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate  the  wei<;ht  of  hull  and  lading  in  detail ;  when  this 
is  found,  it  is  set  off  on  the  line  drawn  midway  between  the 


ordinates  corresponding  to  the  two  planes  of  division,  the 
scale  for  weight  being  the  same  as  that  previously  chosen  for 
buoyancy.  When  a  series  of  points  has  been  determined,  and 
the  curve  of  weight  drawn,  its  total  area  must  equal  that 
of  the  curve  of  buoyancy,  and  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
two  areas  must  lie  on  the  same  ordinate ;  these  conditions 
ftre  only  another  form  of  statement  for  the  two  essential 
oonditions  of  equilibrium  for  the  ship  floating  at  rest. 
Taking  any  ordinate  (say  PQ),  the  intercept  (QH)  between 
the  two  curves  represents  the  excess  (or  defect)  of  buoyancy 
at  that  place.  Where  the  curve  of  buoyancy  lies  outside  the 
cnrve  of  weight  (reckoning  from  the  base-line  AB),  buoyancy 
is  in  excess;  where  the  curve  of  weight  lies  outside,  the 
weight  is  in  excess;  at  the  sections  where  the  curves  cross, 
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the  weight  and  buoyancy  are  equal,  a&d  these  are  termed 
"  water-borne  "  sections.  A  more  convenieut  mode  of  repre- 
senting these  excesBes  or  defects  of  buoyancy  is  furnished  in 
Fig.  84.  Here  the  base-line  and  the  dotted  ordinates 
correspond  to  those  in  Fig.  83 ;  and  on  any  ordinate  of  those 
curves  the  intercept  (say  QB)  is  measured  and  transferred 
to  the  corresponding  ordinate  QR  in  Fig.  81,  being  set  above 
the  base-line  A6  when  the  buoyancy  is  in  excess,  and  below 
when  the  weight  is  in  excess.  The  curve  LLL  drawn  through 
the  points  thus  determined  is  termed  the  "  carve  of  loads," 
and  indicates,  at  a  glance,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
weight  and  buoyancy. 


llie  diagrams  in  Figs.  83  and  84  represent  the  case  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Minotavr  {armour-plated  frigate,  400  feet 
in  length),  and  are  taken  from  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Reed  pre- 
viously referred  to.  She  is  a  vessel  completely  protected  by 
armour  throughout  her  length  from  the  upper  deck  down  to 
some  6  feet  under  water ;  the  finely  formed  ends  are  thna 
burdened  with  an  excess  of  weight,  the  actual  distribution 
of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  being  as  follows : — 

First  80  feet  from  the  bow .     .  Weight     420  tons  in  excess. 

„    70    „        „        stern      .         „         450    „ 
250  feet  amidships ....  Buoyancy  870     „  „ 

Thi.'i  vessel  in  still  water  furnishes,  therefore,  an  example  of 
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the  oonditiQii  of  the  beam  in  Fig.  80.  Hogging  moments 
are  experienced  by  all  athwartship  sections  throughout  the 
lengtliy  the  Tnaximuni  moment,  at  the  midship  section,  being 
eqiMi  to  the  product  of  the  total  weight  of  the  ship  by  ^ 
of  her  length.  The  curve  MMM  in  Fig.  81  indicates  the 
TEiiation  in  the  bending  moments  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ridp;  the  length  of  any  ordinate  measuring  the  bending 
aioment  experienced  by  the  corresponding  cross-section  in  the 
diipu  From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  have  no 
diffiealty  in  tmdeistanding  how  this  curve  of  moments  can 
be  very  easily  constructed  when  the  curve  of  loads  has  been 
drawn. 

This  is  a  very  common  case  of  the  distribution  of  weight 
md  buoyancy  in  ships ;  including  the  older  types  of  sailing 
ships  and  many  steam-ships.  The  excesses  of  weight  at  the 
extremities  are,  however,  proportionately  greater  in  an 
armoured  vessel  like  the  Minotaur  than  they  are  likely  to  be 
m  unarmoured  ships,  and  this  exaggerates  the  maximum 
bending  moment  experienced  by  the  midship  section.  It  lies 
outside  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  any  exliaustive  state- 
ment of  the  varying  conditions  of  weight  and  buoyancy  either 
in  ships  of  different  classes  or  in  the  same  ship  when  the 
weights  are  differently  distributed.  Attention  must,  however, 
be  drawn  to  the  facts,  obvious  enough  from  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  magnitude  of  bending  strains  in  still  water 
does  not  necessarily  increase  with  deeper  lading,  and  that 
for  a  given  water-line  and  total  displacement  differences  of 
stowage  will  greatly  influence  the  strains.  For  example,  if 
the  armour  were  taken  off  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  Minotaur 
and  8towedamidships,the  excesses  of  weight  at  the  extremities 
and  of  buoyancy  amidships  would  be  greatly  reduced,  causing 
a  great  reduction  in  the  hogging  moments  at  the  midship 
section  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Minotaur 
floats  light,  with  engines,  boilers,  and  all  equipment  removed 
as  for  a  general  repair,  the  excesses  of  weight  over  buoyancy 
at  the  extremities  and  of  buoyancy  over  weight  amidships 
become  much  greater  than  they  are  in  the  fully  laden  con- 
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dition.  Instead  of  an  excess  of  weight  forward  of  420  tons, 
there  is,  when  light,  an  excess  of  660  tons ;  while  aft  the 
excess  increases  from  450  to  500  tons ;  and  amidships,  on  a 
length  of  some  230  feet,  when  the  ship  floats  light,  there  is 
an  excess  of  baoyancy  of  1060  tons,  as  against  870  tons  in 
the  fully  laden  condition.  The  vessel  is  therefore  subjected 
to  much  severer  hogging  strains  when  floating  light  in  still 
water  than  she  is  when  fully  equipped.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  condition,  and  it  explains  the  well-known  fact 
that  wood  vessels  often  hog  most  soon  after  they  are  launched^ 
or  when  lightened  for  thorough  repairs. 
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B  A 

In  the  Devastation  class  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  a  far  less 
simple  distribution  of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  is  found 
than  that  occurring  in  the  Minotawr  type.  Figs.  85  and  86 
illustrate  this  case.  The  spur-bow  and  full  form  forward,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  high  armoured  ends  in  the  DevastO' 
tion,  make  the  excess  of  weight  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  Minotaur — about  60  tons  excess  only  on  the  first  20 
feet  of  length.  Then  follows  about  57  feet  of  length,  before 
the  central  breastwork,  where  buoyancy  is  in  excess  by 
about  520  tons;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  great  excess  of 
weight — 550  tons  on  32  feet  of  length — under  the  foremost 
turret.  Along  the  central  part  of  the  ship,  where  the 
armoured  breastwork  is  situated,  and  the  machinery  and 
boilers  are  placed,  there  is  very  nearly  a  balance  of  weight 
and  buoyancy,  the  difference  not  amounting  to  more  than 
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10  ioDB  on  a  length  of  75  feet,  although,  as  shown  by  the 
diagmmsy  there  are  two  small  excesses  of  buoyancy  and 
one  flmall  excess  of  weight,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  pilot- 
toiwer.  Under  the  after  turret,  another  large  excess  of  weight 
oocoiB — 320  tons  on  38  feet  of  length ;  followed  by  a  still 
luger  excess  of  buoyancy — 570  tons  on  a  length  of  63  feet ; 
H^BDce  to  the  stem  there  is  an  excess  of  weight  of  170  tons, 
owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  form  of  the  ship  in  the  run. 
These  yariations  are  indicated  by  the  curves  of  weight 
(WWW)  and  buoyancy  (BBB)  in  Fig.  85 ;  but  are  more 
dearly  shown  by  the  curve  of  loads  (LLL)  in  Fig.  86.  The 
resoltant  bending  moments  are  shown  by  the  curve  MMM, 
md  offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  for  the  Minoiaur 


(see  MMM,  Fig.  84).  For  the  first  50  feet  from  the  bow 
there  is  scarcely  any  bending  moment  to  be  resisted  in  the 
DeiKui^dion ;  whereas  in  the  Minotaur  the  moment  at  the 
oonesponding  part  amounts  to  about  8000  foot-tons.  At 
tlie  after  part  also  the  hogging  strains  in  the  Devastation  are 
very  small,  the  greatest  hogging  moment  being  less  than 
one-eeventh  as  great  as  that  in  the  Minotaur,  But  the 
most  marked  contrast  is  found  amidships ;  the  concentration 
of  weight  in  the  turrets  of  the  Devastation,  the  absence  of 
great  excesses  of  weight  at  the  ends,  and  the  altered  distri- 
boticm  of  the  excesses  of  buoyancy,  develop  sagging 
moments,  indicated  in  Fig.  86  by  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
If  MM  being  drawn  bdow  the  base-line  AB.  The  maximum 
bending  strains  are  also  made  much  more  moderate.  The 
maximum  sagging  strain  in  the  DevaMation  is  only  a  little  over 
one-third  the  maximum  hogging  moment  in  the  Minotaur  ; 
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the  exact  figures  are  15,300  foot-tons  for  iheDewidaiion  and 
45,000  foot-tons  for  the  Minotav/t,  Part  of  this  reduction  in 
bending  moment  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  less  length  and 
weight  of  the  Devastation;  but  expressing  the  maximum 
bending  moment  as  a  fraction  of  the  product  of  the  length 
by  the  displacement^which  is  the  fairest  method-it  is 
about  y^  for  the  Devastation  against  ^  for  the  Minotaur. 

When  the  excesses  of  weight  and  buoyancy  are  differently 
distributed  in  a  ship  having  an  excess  of  weight  amidships, 
her  condition  may  be  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes 
already  illustrated.  The  Vanffiuird  is  an  example  of  this 
intermediate  class.  When  fully  laden,  there  is  an  excess  of 
weight  of  115  tons  on  the  first  35  feet  from  the  bow,  then  an 
excess  of  buoyancy  of  220  tons  on  a  length  of  65  feet; 
amidships,  under  the  double-storied  central  battery,  there  is 
an  excess  of  weight  of  275  tons  on  a  length  of  80  feet ;  next 
an  excess  of  buoyancy  of  380  tons  on  a  length  of  70  feet, 
and  on  the  last  30  feet  of  length  to  the  stem  an  excess  of 
weight  of  210  tons.  The  result  of  this  distribution  of  weight 
and  buoyancy  is  to  develop  maximum  hogging  moments  in 
the  fore  and  after  bodies,  corresponding  to  those  experienced 
by  the  Devastation ;  but  at  the  midship  section,  instead  of 
a  sagging  moment,  there  is  a  minimum  value  of  the  hogging 
moment,  about  one-third  as  great  as  the  maximum  bending 
moment  experienced  by  the  after  body.* 

Summing  up  these  remarks  on  the  longitudinal  bending 
strains  produced  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  weight  and 
buoyancy  in  ships  floating  at  rest  in  still  water,  it  will  be 
seen  that  very  considerable  bending  moments  may  be  de- 
veloped, the  distribution  of  the  weights  very  greatly  affecting 
the  amounts  and  character  of  the  bending  mcAents.  More- 
over, it  is  not  always  correct  to  say  that  the  midship  section 
sustains  the  greatest  strain,  cases  occurring  where  there  is 


•  The   Bdlerophon  furoishea    a  Royal    Society    paper,  which   has 

similar  case,  and  the  reader  desirous  been     published     also    ia     Naval 

of  fuller    information    cannot    do  Science. 
lietter    than    consult    Mr.    Reed's 
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a  large  ezoess  of  weight  amidships,  and  yet  the  contrary  is  true 
— rery  little  strain  being  brought  upon  the  midship  section, 
and  ^e  greatest  strain  being  experienced  by  some  section  in 
the  foie  or  after  body.  These  still-water  strains  arc  not  nearly 
80  seyere  as  those  experienced  by  a  ship  at  sea ;  but  they  are, 
OD  the  other  hand,  of  constant  occurrence,  and  may  be  termed 
the  **  permanent "  strains  on  the  structure.  Hence  consider- 
tUe  interest  attaches  to  an  investigation  of  their  values,  and 
there  is  the  farther  advantage  that  the  investigation  leads 
up  to  the  more  important  case  of  straining  in  a  seaway. 

Besides  these  vertical  forces,  a  ship  floating  in  still  water 
has  to  resist  longitudinal  fluid  pressures,  tending  to  compress 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure,  and  to  produce  longitudinal 
bending.  Euler,  and  some  of  the  other  early  writers  on  the 
subject,  mentioned  this  fact,  but  they  erred  in  their  methods 
rf  estimating  the  effect  of  these  pressures.  In  Figs.  79  and 
81,  P,  P  indicate  the  pressures,  which  balance  one  another 
when  the  ship  is  at  rest;  their  bending  moment  may  be 
stated  approximately  as  equal  to  the  product  of  P  into  the 
distance  of  the  ^  centre  of  pressure  "  of  the  immersed  midship 
section  below  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  that  section, 
leekoning  that  depth  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  keel.* 
This  moment  is  never  absolutely  great,  but  it  sometimes 
assnmes  relative  importance,  especially  in  vessels  with  con- 
centrated weights  amidships.  For  example,  Mr.  Eeed  states 
that  in  the  central-battery  ironclad  Bellerophon,  the  vertical 
forces  develop  a  very  small  bending  moment,  whereas  the 
longitudinal  fluid  pressures  produce  a  moment  of  over  3000 
foot-tons — ^about  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  hogging  moment 
experienced  by  any  cross-section  of  the  ship  when  floating 
in  still  waterf  In  the  Vanguard  class,  a  nearly  identical 
ratio  holds  between  the  moment  due  to  the  horizontal  fluid 
pleasures  and  the  maximum   hogging  moment,  which   is 


•  liore  exactly,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sectional 
the  centre  of  pressure  should  be  area  ofthe  parts  on  the  midship  section 
reckoned  from  a  point  a  little  above      contributing  resistance  to  bending. 
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experienced  by  a  section  in  the  after  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy  pre- 
viously particularised.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is,  however, 
interesting  rather  than  practically  important,  because  the 
naval  architect  has  little  or  no  power  to  modify  the  amount 
or  effect  of  the  longitudinal  pressures;  whereas  in  the 
distribution  of  the  weights  of  cargo,  armour,  armament,  or 
equipment  along  the  length  of  a  ship  he  can  often  exercise 
considerable  influence. 

Passing  from  the  longitudinal  bending  strains  experienced 
by  ships  in  still  water  to  those  experienced  when  ships  are 
at  sea,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  strains  must  be  £ar  more 
severe  and  distressing  to  the  structure.  This  arises  princi- 
pally from  three  causes.  First,  the  existence  of  waves  and 
the  departures  of  the  wave  profiles  from  the  level  of  still  water 
will  produce  exaggerations  in  the  inequality  of  distribution 
of  the  weight  and  buoyancy.  Second,  the  rapid  transit  of 
waves  past  a  ship  will  produce  continual  variations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  buoyancy,  these  being  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  character  and 
intensity  of  the  bending  moments  brought  upon  the  structure. 
Third,  the  establishment  of  pitching  and  'scending  move- 
ments in  the  ship,  as  well  as  of  vertical  heaving  motions, 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  accelerating  forces  tending  to 
increase  the  strain  upon  the  structure.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  the  longitudinal 
bending  of  the  ship  considered  oa  a  whoUy  and  not  with 
local  strains  such  as  may  be  produced  by  blows  of  the  sea. 

These  general  considerations  are  certain  to  command 
acceptance,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  them 
a  more  exact  application,  in  order  to  determine  the  probable 
maximum  strain  which  may  be  brought  upon  a  ship  exposed 
to  the  action  of  waves,  difficulties  arise  of  a  very  serious 
character.  In  fact,  the  best  authorities  agree  in  adopting 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
although  it  by  no  means  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  being  rather  a  means  of  comparing  the  strains 
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of  dififeient  ships  than  of  estimating  the  absolute  maximum 
BtzaLD  likely  to  be  brought  upon  a  particular  vessel  in  a 
seamy.  Two  extreme  cases  are  taken  :  one  (illustrated  by 
Fig.  87)  where  the  ship  is  supposed  to  rest  instantaneously 
in  statical  equilibrium  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave  having  a 
length  equal  to  her  own ;  the  other  (see  Fig.  88)  where,  in 
ioslaataneous  equilibrium,  she  lies  across  the  hollow  of  the 
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wave,  her  bow  and  stem  being  at  successive  crests. 
The  waves  are  assumed  to  have  the  maximum  steepness 
likely  to  be  associated  with  their  length ;  the  ship  is  supposed 
to  displace  as  much  water  on  the  waves  as  in  still  water ; 
her  centre  of  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  over  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  corresponding  to  each  of  the  extreme 
pomtions ;  and,  instantaneously,  she  is  treated  just  as  if  the 
wave  delivered  its  pressure  upon  her  vertically,  much  as 

FIQ  %^. 


still  water  does,  the  form  of  the  displacement  only  being 
changed.  Objections  may,  of  course,  be  urged  to  all  these 
asBumptions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  appear  to  embody  the 
best  method  of  comparing  the  severest  longitudinal  bending 
strains  of  different  classes  of  ships. 

A  glance  at  the  diagrams  shows  how  great  a  difference  in 
the  distribution  of  the  buoyancy  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  wave ;  WL  in  each  indicates  the  load  water-line  in 
still  water.  On  the  crest  (see  Fig.  87)  the  buoyancy  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ship  is  decreased  as  compared  with  still 
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water ;  the  buoyancy  amidships  being  considerably  increased. 
In  the  hollow  (see  Fig.  88)  the  conditions  are  reversed ;  there 
is  an  increase  of  buoyancy  at  the  bow  and  stem  which  sink 
into  the  wave  deeper  than  the  level  of  WL ;  while  there  is  a 
decrease  of  buoyancy  amidships.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  all  classes  of  ships  supported 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  their  own  length  tend  to  hog 
throughout  their  lengthy  the  greatest  hogging  moment  being 
experienced  either  by  the  midship  section  or  a  section  lying 
near  to  it.  This  is  true  even  for  vessels  with  central  weights 
like  the  Devastation  or  the  Vanguard.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  except  very  few  and  unusual  cases  ships  astride  a 
wave  hollow  (as  in  Fig.  88)  have  excesses  of  buoyancy  at 
the  ends  and  excesses  of  weight  amidships;  consequently 
they  are  subjected  to  sagging  moments  throughout  the  lengthy* 
the  maximum  bending  moment  being  experienced  at  or  near 
the  midship  section,  even  by  ships  like  the  Minotaur,  which 
in  still  water  tend  to  hog  throughout  the  length. 

A  few  facts  for  the  Minotaur  and  Devastation  will  more 
clearly  illustrate  the  foregoing  statement.  When  the 
Minotaur  floats  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  400  feet  long  and  25 
feet  high,  the  excesses  of  weight  at  the  bow  and  stem 
become  increased  to  1275  and  1365  tons  respectively — about 
three  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  excesses  in  still 
water ;  the  excess  of  buoyancy  amidships  being  no  less  than 
2640  tons.  The  maximum  hogging  moment  borne  by  the 
midship  section  is  140,000  foot-tons — more  than  three  times 
the  maximum  hogging  moment  experienced  in  still  water. 


•  See  the  remarks  made  at  page 
261.  Special  features  may  produce 
small  excesses  of  weight  at  the  bow 
or  stem  eveu  when  they  are  im- 
mersed in  the  adjacent  wave  slopes. 
For  example,  m  the  Minotaur y  on 
the  wave  of  her  own  length  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  the  heavily 
armoured  bow  has  a  very  small 
excess  of  weight,  10  tons  on  10  feet ; 


and  in  the  Devastation^  similarly 
circumstanced,  the  lownoss  of  the 
freeboard  leads  to  the  extremities  of 
the  deck  being  buried  deep  in  the 
wave  slopes,  causing  excesses  of 
weight  of  about  25  and  65  tons 
respectively  forward  and  aft  Bui 
these  may  be  safely  neglected,  since 
the  resultant  hogging  moments  are 
very  small. 
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Theae  exaggerations  of  strain,  however,  leave  the  character 
of  the  strain  nnaltered,  every  transverse  section  being  sub- 
jected to  a  hogging  moment  as  in  still  water. 

Astride  the  wave  hollow,  the  ship  is  subjected  to  entirely 
different  conditions ;  at  both  bow  and  stem  there  is  an  excess 
of  buoyancy  of  about  690  tons,  and  amidships  an  excess  of 
mght  of  1380  tons.  Throughout  the  length  sagging 
itnina  have  to  be  resisted;  and  the  maximum  sagging 
moment^  borne  by  a  transverse  section  near  the  middle  of 
the  length,  is  about  74,800  foot-tons. 

Ships  of  the  Devcuiatwii  type  gain  upon  the  Minotaur 
daas  when  placed  upon  the  wave  crest,  because  the  added 
buoyancy  amidships  is  well  situated  in  relation  to  the  con- 
eentrated  weights  there  placed.  Hogging  moments  are  then 
experienced  throughout  the  length,  but  they  are  of  mode- 
late  amount  as  compared  with  those  for  the  Minotaur  type. 
When  the  DevaskUion  floats  on  a  wave  of  her  own  length 
(300  feet  by  20  feet  high) — ^a  proportionately  steeper  wave 
than  that  assumed  for  the  Minotaur — the  weight  and 
buoyancy  are  distributed  as  follows.  First  37  feet  from  the 
bow,  weight  130  tons  in  excess;  next  34  feet,  buoyancy 
90  tons  in  excess ;  next  35  feet  (under  fore  turret),  weight 
580  tons  in  excess ;  next  84  feet  (in  wake  of  wave  crest), 
buoyancy  940  tons  in  excess ;  next  22  feet,  weight  (under 
after  turret)  1^0  tons  in  excess ;  next  37  feet,  buoyancy  260 
tons  in  excess ;  and  thence  to  the  stem,  weight  420  tons  in 
This  case  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
type,  just  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  still  water. 
Bat  the  resultant  bending  moments  are  far  less  severe ;  the 
maximum  hogging  moment  amidships  in  the  Devastation  is 
only  one-fourth  (36,800  foot-tons)  that  in  the  Minotaur. 

Tlie  most  critical  case  for  the  Devastation  type  is  that 
when  the  ship  lies  astride  a  wave  hollow,  as  in  Fig.  88.  The 
sabstitution  of  the  wave  profile  for  the  horizontal  surface  of 
still  water  exaggerates  the  excesses  of  weight  amidships,  wliile 
the  immersion  of  the  extremities  in  the  wave  slopes  decreases 
or  does  away  with  any  excess  of  weight  existing  there  in 
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still  water.  The  lowness  of  the  freeboard  in  the  Bevcutor 
tion  helps  the  ship  in  this  criti(*al  position ;  the  wave  slopes 
cover  the  extremities  of  the  upper  deck,  the  ship  sinking 
bodily  deeper  into  the  wave  than  if  she  had  a  lofty  bow  and 
stem  like  the  Minotaur  ;  consequently  there  are  less  excesses 
of  buoyancy  at  the  extremities,  as  well  as  less  sagging 
moments  amidships.  The  actual  distribution  of  the  weight 
and  buoyancy  in  this  position  may  be  summarised  as 
follows.*  The  first  80  feet  of  length  from  the  bow,  buoyancy 
920  tons  in  excess ;  the  first  95  feet  of  length  from  the 
stem,  buoyancy  880  tons  in  excess ;  on  the  midship  length 
of  about  135  feet,  weight  1800  tons  in  excess,  lliese  are 
considerable  quantities,  but  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  Minota/wr  on  a  wave  crest,  they  appear 
moderate.  The  resultant  maximum  sagging  moments  in 
the  Devadationy  experienced  by  a  section  near  the  middle 
of  the  length,  is  51,000  foot-tons;  about  ttoo4hirds  the 
corresponding  sagging  moment  for  the  Minotaur,  and  a  little 
over  one-third  the  maximum  hogging  moment  for  that  ship. 
It  has  been  previously  remarked  that  the  fairest  com- 
parison is  that  which  expresses  the  bending  moments  as  a 
fraction  of  the  product  of  the  weight  (W  tons)  into  the 
length  (L  feet).  As  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
the  following  table  is  given. 


Maximum  Bending  Moment. 

r 

Mmotaw, 

DevcaUUion, 

On  wave  crest — ^hogging 

In  wave  hollow — sagging       .... 
In  still  water 

^xWxL 

^xWxL 

^xWxL 
(Hogging) 

^xWxL 

^xWxL 

T^^xWxL 
(S^ging) 

The  vessel  with  weights  concentrated  amidships  is  thus 
shown  to  be  much  the  less  strained ;  and  the  only  additional 
remark  that  need  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  contrast  is 


*  See  foot-note  on  page  274. 
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that  the  annonr  of  an  ironclad  ship  contributes  great 
•flriotance  to  the  hull  against  sagging,  as  compared  with  its 
unstanoe  against  hogging. 

One  circnmstance  which  is  apparent  in  the  above  table 
tdls  very  greatly  in  favour  of  vessels  with  weights  concen- 
tnted  amidships ;  viz.  that  there  is  a  much  less  difference 
between  the  maximum  hogging  and  sagging  strains  ex- 
perienoed  by  a  vessel  of  the  Devastation  type  than  between 
the  corresponding  strains  in  a  vessel  like  the  Minotaur.    The 
npidity  with  which  these  great  changes  of  straining  actions 
take  place  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  this  contrast  enables 
it  to  be  illustrated.    From  the  time  that  the  Minotaur 
oocapies  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  87  to  the  instant  when 
ihe  may  lie  across  the  hollow  as  in  Fig.  88  will  be  an  interval 
of  only  4^  seconds ;  the  straining  actions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  brief  interval  tend  to  hog  the  ship  with   a 
moment  of  140,000  foot-tons,  while  at  its  end  their  character 
bas  undei^ne  a  complete  change,  and  they  produce  a 
ngging  moment  of  74,800  foot-tons.     The  sum  of  these 
quantities  —  say  215,000  foot-tons  —  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  change  of  bending  moment  occurring  about 
once  in  every  4  J  seconds.    In  the  Devastation^  owing  to  her 
less  length,  the  time  interval  between  the  two  extreme 
portions  will  be  less  than  4  seconds ;  the  bending  moment 
changing  from  37,000  foot-tons  (hogging)  to  51,000  foot- 
tons  (sagging),  the  sum  of  tlie  two  being  about  88,000 
foot-tons,  or  considerably  below  one-half  the  corresponding 
nun  in  the  Minoitawr.    As  between  the  two  ships,  the  dif- 
feience  is  very  important ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  present  intention  is  rather  to  deal  with  types  and 
general   principles    than    with    particular    ships.      These 
principles  apply,  moreover,  with  equal  force  to  imarmoured 
▼esBels  of  war  or  to  non-combatant  vessels.    Mr.  Reed  gives 
the  case  of  her  Majesty's  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  as  an 
illustration  of  the  type  with  weights  much  concentrated 
amidships,  and   very  fine   as  well    as    lofty  extremities ; 
showing  that  her  condition  is  even  more  op;  osite  to  that  of 
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the  MinotoAir  than  is  that  of  a  central-battery  ironclad  like 
the  BeUerophon.  Ab  many  readers  may  not  have  ready  means 
of  access  to  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Reed,  his  results  for 
the  BeUeropJum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  are  appended. 
To  these  we  have  added  the  resolts  of  a  recent  calculation 
for  a  single-turret  ironclad  ram  somewhat  resembling  her 
Majesty's  ship  Bupert ;  the  length  of  this  vessel  is  256  feet^ 
beam  57J  feet,  displacement  5000  tons.* 


Maximnm  Bending  Moment. 

Turret  Ram. 

BeUerophon, 

Victoria  cmd 
ARmtL 

On  a  wave  crest — ^h(^;ging 
In  a  wave  hollow — sagging 
In  still  water  .... 

^  xVVxL 
^xWxL 

TB^xWxL 

(Hogging) 

^^  xWxL 
-^  xWxL 

yfjXWxL 

(Hogging) 

^xWxL 

^xWxL 

(SaiJging) 

So  far  as  calculations  have  yet  been  carried,  the  types 
represented  by  the  Minotaur  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  lie 
at  opposite  extremes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  few 
sea-going  ships  will  be  subjected  to  hogging  strains  more 
severe  (in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  length  by  the 
displacement)  than  is  the  Minotaur,  or  to  more  severe 
sagging  strains  than  is  the  Victoria  and  Albert. 

From  the  best  published  account  of  the  strains  experienced 
by  merchant  ships,  it  appears  that  the  maximum  hogging 
moment  experienced  by  ordinary  steamers,  when  floating  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  their  own  length  and  of  maximum 
steepness,  is  about  ^  of  the  product  of  the  length  by  the 
displacement,  or  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  Minotaur 
type.  Astride  the  hollow  of  these  waves,  the  mfl-TimnTiri  sag- 
ging moment  experienced  is  considered  not  to  exceed  JL 
of  the  product  of  the  length  into  the  displacementi  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  Minotaur  type.    The  comparative  light- 

*  This  calculation  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Author  by  one  of 
his  pupils  at  the  Hoyal  Naval  Ck)llege,  Lieut.  Tuzcn,  of  the  Danish  navy. 
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of  the  unannonied  ends  in  the  merchant  ships  accounts 
for  these  diffisrences. 

The  late  Professor  Bankine,  apparently  without  recourse 
to  detailed  calculations  from  actual  ships,  fixed  upon  ^^  of 
the  product  of  the  length  by  the  displacement  as  the 
probable  mRxiTOiiTn  hogging  moment  experienced  by  a  ship 
on  a  waye  crest,  but  this  is  probably  outside  the  truth.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  sagging  strains 
need  never  become  so  important  as  hogging  strains ;  whereas, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  types  of  ships,  the  sagging 
BMunents  are  the  seyerest,  and  proportionately  quite  as  great 
as  any  hogging  moments  likely  to  be  experienced  by  any 
types.  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  passing  simply  as  illus- 
tmtions  of  tho  risks  run  by  eyen  the  ablest  inyestigators  in 
geneialising  without  sufficient  data ;  and  on  this  ground,  tho 
desizability  of  further  and  more  extensiye  inyestigations  may 
well  be  urged. 

All  the  foregoing  estimates  of  the  relative  distribution  of 
the  weight  and  buoyancy  haye  been  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ship  is  upright;  but  it  commonly  happens  that, 
UDi  a  seaway,  a  yessel  rolls  through  large  angles,  while 
subjected  to  longitudinal  bending  strains.  Such  inclinations 
from  the  upright  necessarily  affect  tho  distribution  of  the 
buoyancy  along  the  length,  and  without  actual  calculation  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  these  changes  may  affect  tho 
bending  moments.  It  is,  howeyer,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
hypothetical  cases  in  Figs.  87  and  88  represent  a  ship  bow-ou 
to  the  wayes ;  the  position  in  which  she  is  likely  to  roll 
oompaiatiyely  little.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  broad- 
side-on,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  wayes,  and  rolls  considerably  in 
consequence,  the  waye  form  occupies  a  position  relatiyely  to 
her  length  far  less  likely  to  cause  such  unequal  distribution 
of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  as  is  assumed  in  Figs.  87  and 
88.  When  the  ship  lies  obliquely  to  the  waves,  another 
kind  of  strain  is  deyeloped  concurrently  with  longitudinal 
bending ;  viz.  the  twisting  tendency,  produced  when  tho  bow 
is  lying  on  the  slope  of  one  wave  and  the  stern  on  that  of 
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the  next  wave,  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  ship  being 
subject  to  forces  tending  to  heel  them  in  opposite  directions. 
But  all  these  are  matters  which  should  influence  the 
structural  arrangements  in  a  degree  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  considerations  which  have  receiyed  most  attention  in  this 
chapter ;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  chiefly  because  in  the 
following  chapter  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  shipbuilder  provides  strength  to  resist  them. 

The  best  authorities  at  present  agree  in  taking  the  ex- 
ceptional positions  illustrated  in  Figs.  87  and  88  as  affording 
isii  comparative  measures  of  the  maximum  longitudinal 
bending  strains  experienced  by  ships.  Some  writers,  in- 
cluding the  late  Sir  W.  Fairbaim,  have,  however,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  all  ships  strength  sufficient  to 
resist  the  far  more  severe  bending  strains  produced  when 
vessels  are  aground  and  supported  only  at  the  middle  of  the 
length,  or  at  the  ends.  The  advantage  of  adopting  such  a 
standard  may  well  be  questioned,  seein*^  that  the  theoretical 
conditions  of  support — viz.  concentration  of  the  suppOTt  at 
points  along  the  length — are  never  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  approximated  to.  Many  ships  have  ^rrounded, 
no  doubt,  and  rested  either  at  the  middle  part  only  or  else 
only  at  the  ends ;  but  a  certain  distribution  of  the  support 
heis  even  then  been  secured,  and  in  nearly  all  such  cases 
the  vessels  have  remained  partially  water-borne.  Moreover, 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  of  rare  occurrence  to  any  ship, 
and  are  entirely  escaped  by  the  great  majority. of  vessels; 
besides  which  it  must  be  remembered  that  failure  or  serious 
damage  in  grounding,  &c.  is  far  more  likely  to  result  from 
excessive  heal  strains  than  from  bending  strains  experienced 
by  the  ship  as  a  whole.  The  bottoms  of  ships  crush  up,  or 
are  much  damaged,  very  frequently  before  the  structural 
strength  against  bending  strains  is  over-tasked.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  prenerally  accepted  method  which  deals 
with  ships  ajloat  appears  very  much  superior  to  the  alterna- 
tive proposal,  based  upon  the  condition  of  ships  ashore. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  ships  which  have  been  many 
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yeuB  afloat  on  actiye  service,  and  have  displayed  no  signs 
(rf  weakness,  wMch  would  utterly  fail  under  the  conditions 
which  Sir  W.  Fairbaim  and  others  would  have  imposed ;  for 
it  appears  that,  in  the  extreme  cases  of  support  ashore,  tho 
m^TiTnnm  bending  strains  reach  from  four  to  six  times  the 
maTimTiTn  strains  incidental  to  the  extreme  cases  of  support 
imongst  waves.  In  some  of  these  vessels,  no  doubt,  the 
best  distribution  of  material  has  not  been  made,  and  much 
greater  longitudinal  strength  might  be  secured  by  improved 
anangements  without  increase  in  the  total  weights  of  hull ; 
hit  in  most  cases  it  would  appear  an  unnecessary  and  uneco- 
nomical plan  to  provide  a  large  reserve  of  strength  to  meet  a 
onntingency  that  may  never  be  encountered,  and  which  would 
necessitate  heavier  hulls  and  decreased  carrying  power. 

Only  a  few  cases  can  be  given,  from  tho  many  that  miglit 
be  quoted,  where  vessels  have  grounded  in  a  tideway  and  been 
left  unsupported  for  considerable  partsof  their  lengths, or  have 
stopped  in  launching  and  been  suspended   in  exceptioral 
positions.     The  well-known  case  of  the   Northumberlandy 
which  stopped  on  the  launching  ways  at  Millwall  in  1866, 
and  remained  for  a  month  with  one-eighth  of  her  length  un- 
supported, may  be  mentioned,  because  it  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  ;  and  Sir.  Heed  states  that  even  this  exceptional 
position  did  not  develop  such  severe  bending  strains  as 
would  result  from  suspension  on  the  wave  crest.     Had  the 
ship  been  supported  only  at  the  middle,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  different ;  as  it  was,  the  ship  maintained  her  form 
unchanged.    A  similar  and  more  recent  case  is  that  of  the 
Brazilian  ironclad  Independenzia,  which  stopped   on  tho 
hwnching  ways ;   her  bottom  crushed  up,  owing    to    tho 
concentration  of  the  support  near  the  middle  of  the  length, 
Iwt  we  are  informed  that  tho  sheer  was  unbroken,  and  no 
serious  damage  done  to  the  structure.     Very  different  from 
tke  condition  of  these  iron  ships  was  that  of  the  wood  line- 
of  battle  ship  Cassar,  which  stopped  in  launching  at  Pembroke 
^  1853,  and  remained  a  fortnight  with  64  feet  of  the  stem 
'JDsupported  by  the  ways ;  her  stern  dropping  no  less  than 
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2  feet  in  90  feet.  Lastly,  as  a  converse  case,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  iron  steamer,  which  was  left  for  some 
time,  owing  to  an  accident,  supported  at  the  ends  only,  her 
bow  on  the  edge  of  a  wharf,  and  her  stem  in  the  water ;  she 
also  was  uninjured.*  In  none  of  these  instances  were  the 
extreme  conditions  of  suspension  at  the  ends  or  middle 
realised,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  so. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  glance  once  more  at  the  conditions  of  strain  in  ships 
subjected  to  longitudinal  bending  moments ;  for  the 
character  of  such  strains  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  bending  moment ;  the  intensity  of  the 
strains  is  alone  affected.  When  a  ship  hogs,  the  ends 
dropping  relatively  to  the  middle,  the  upper  parts  of  her 
structure  tend  to  become  stretched,  i.e.  they  are  subjected 
to  tensile  strains,  while  the  lower  parts  are  subjected  to 
compressiye  strains ;  and  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
depth  there  is  a  part  of  the  structure  subjected  neither  to 
tensile  nor  compressive  strains.  Conversely,  when  a  ship 
astride  a  wave  hollow  is  subjected  to  sagging  moments 
throughout  her  length,  the  lower  parts  are  subjected  to 
tensile  strains,  and  the  upper  parts  to  compressive  strains, 
the  parts  near  the  mid-depth  again  being  free  from  strain. 
These  two  cases  are  practically  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  the  strains  of  all  classes  of  ships,  when  floating 
amongst  waves,  may  be  grouped  imder  them,  no  matter  what 
the  still-water  distribution  of  weight  and  buoyancy  may  be, 
and  the  wave-water  strains  are  considerably  greater  than  the 
still- water  strains.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  when 
a  ship  is  subjected  for  a  portion  of  her  length  to  hogging 
strains,  and  for  the  remaining  portion  to  sagging  strains — 
a  condition  exemplified  by  the  Devastation  in  Fig.  86 — ^then 
the  upper  decks  and  topsides  of  those  parts  subjected  to 

*  For  much  interesting  informa-  work  on  Iron    Shipbuilding^  and 

tion  bearing   on   the   subject,  see  Sir    W.     Fairbaim*8    Iron    Ship^ 

Shipbuilding  in   Iron   and   Steely  building, 
by    Mr.    Keed ;    Mr.    Grantham's 
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hogging  moments  tend  to  stretch,  whereas  they  are  subject 
to  oompiessiYe  strains  at  the  parts  subjected  to  sagging 
moments.  At  those  athwartship  sections  of  such  a  ship 
oonesponding  to  the  points  e^cm  Fig.  86,  where  the  curve 
of  moments  MMM  crosses  the  base-line  AB,  no  bending 
moments  exist,  and  consequently  there  is  no  development 
of  either  tensile  or  compressive  strains.  These  general  con- 
lideiations  must  suffice  for  the  present ;  in  the  following 
diapter  we  shall  investigate  more  fully  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  strains  resulting  from  longitudinal  bending 
moments,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  these  strains  are 
ledsted  by  the  structure  of  a  ship. 

Attention  will  next  be  turned  to  the  causes  and  character 
of  the  chief  strains  tending  to  produce  chcmges  in  the 
iramvene  forms  of  ships. 

The  most  severe  transverse  bending  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  a  ship  at  rest  is  that  resulting  from  grounding 
or  being  docked.  Fig.  89  will  illustrate  this  case.  Suppose 
that,  for  an  instant, 

2W 
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the  vessel  is  wholly 
supported     on     her 
keel;  then  the  blocks 
or  the  ground  must 
fbmish    an    upward 
pressure    to   balance 
the  total  weight  of 
ship  and  lading,  and 
this  is  indicated  in 
the  diagram  by  2  W 
acting  vertically.  Con- 
sidering each  side  of 

the  ship  to  bear  an  equal  load,  the  total  of  hull  and 
Wing  for  one  side  of  the  ship  is  W,  a  doAvnward 
pressure  acting  through  g,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
bull  and  lading  of  that  side.  The  transverse  distance 
of  <7  from  the  longitudinal  middle  plane  of  the  ship  depends, 
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of  course,  on  the  distribution,  in  a  transverse  sense,  of  the 
weights  carried.  If  these  weights  are  placed  centrally,  g  wUl 
lie  much  nearer  to  the  middle  plane  than  if  the  weights  are 
"  winged  " — carried  far  away  from  the  middle.  For  instance, 
in  an  armoured  ship  several  hundred  tons  of  armour  may  be 
carried  on  the  broadside,  and  a  great  weight  of  coal  in  the 
wings ;  in  which  case  g  will  lie  far  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  merchant  ship  may  have  her  cargo— say  of  rails  or  heavy 
materials — stowed  almost  at  the  centre,  along  over  the  keel ; 
in  which  case  g  will  lie  near  the  middle  plane.  When  the 
distribution  of  the  weights  is  known,  the  position  of  g 
can  be  determined;  the  transverse  bending  moment  will 
(under  the  conditions  assumed)  equal  the  product  of  W  into 
the  distance  of  g  from  the  middle  plane.  This  moment 
tends  to  make  the  bilges  drop  relatively  to  the  middle,  and 
to  break  off  the  ribs  of  the  ship  at  the  middle  line. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  not  often  realised  perhaps,  but 
sometimes  occurring.  A  ship  left  aground  by  the  retreating 
tide  is  either  likely  to  remain  partially  water-borne  or 
else,  when  left  high  and  dry,  she  will  "  loll "  over  and  rest  on 
one  of  her  bilges  as  well  as  on  the  keel.  A  ship,  when 
docked,  is  generally  supported  by  shores  as  the  water  leaves 
her ;  so  that  the  upward  pressure  from  the  blocks  is  not 
equal  to  the  total  weight,  nor  is  the  transverse  bending 
moment  nearly  so  severe  when  the  shores  take  part  of  the 
weight.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ships  in  dock,  especially 
wood-built  ironclad  ships,  require  to  be  very  carefully 
supported  by  shores,  in  order  to  prevent  changes  of  transverse 
form ;  and  many  cases  are  on  record  where  such  changes 
have  actually  taken  place.  The  converted  ironclads  of  the 
Royal  Navy  have,  for  example,  been  found  to  "break" 
transversely  when  in  dock,  even  when  well  shored ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  to  use  bilge-blocks  in  order  to  lessen  the 
strains.  Such  blocks  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  vessels  of  unusual  form.  The 
American  monitors  are  said  to  be  thus  supported  when  in 
dock  ;  and  the  flat-bottomed  floating  batteries  built  for  the 
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Boyal  Navy  dnriiig  the  Crimran  War  were  docked  on  biIj;o 
S8  well  as  central  blocks.  The  reduction  of  transverse 
bending  Btrains  by  these  special  supportB  is  easily  ex- 
plained ;  for  instead  of  an  upward  pressure  W  at  the  middle 
line  and  the  downward  force  W  forming  a  couple,  the 
resoltant  of  the  presenre  on  the  kcel-blocks  and  bilge- 
blocks  will  necessarily  lie  some  distance  out  from  the  middle, 
•nd  closer  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  downward  force  W. 

Ships  afloat  in  still  mter  are  not  strained  so  severely 
as  vessels  supported 
on  the  keel  only ;  for 
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to  that  JQst  given. 

Fig.    90  illustrates 

this  case.      Taking 

one    half  the  ship 

■eparately,it8  weight 

W  acta  through  g, 

as  before  explained ; 

but  the  support  W  is 

DOW  furnished  by  the 

buoyancy  of  that  half  of  the  ship  acting  upwards  through 

h,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  for  that  half.     Probably  tlie  cusc 

illustrated  in  the  diagram  is   tho   most  common,  g  lying 

further  from  the  middle  than  h ;  hut  in  some  ships  with 

great  weights  of  cargo  stowed  centrally  over  the  keel,  it  is 

conceivable  that  the  relative  positions  of  g  and  h  may  be 

reversed,  g  lying  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

The  horizontal  fluid  pressures  also  contribute  towards 
Inducing  changes  of  transverse  form.  The  pressures  P,  P 
in  Fig.  90  are  equal  and  opposite  when  the  ship  is  at  rest ; 
bitt  u  she  is  not  a  rigid  body,  or  a  solid,  she  tends  to 
become  compressed  hy  the  equal  and  opposite  pressures. 
^^8  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  given  before  for  longitudinal 
Iwiding  strains ;  only  here  the  pressures  are  much  greater 
than  for  longitudinal  strains.  For  example,  Mr.  Reed 
ettimates  that  in  the  JUinofaur  the  longitudinal  pressures 
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amount  to  about  400  tons,  whereas  we  find  on  calculation 
that  the  transverse  pressures  would  probably  amount  to 
3500  tons.  The  transverse  pressures  P,  P  may  be  con- 
sidered to  act  along  lines  at  a  depth  below  water  equal 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  mean  draughts  when  the  ship 
is  upright  When  she  is  inclined,  similar,  but  possibly 
more  severe,  compressive  strains  will  be  caused  by  the  fluid 
pressures,  the  tendency  being  to  force  the  bilges  inwards, 
and  thus  to  distort  the  transverse  form. 

The  most  marked  indications  of  these  compressive  strains 
are  usually  to  be  found  near  the  extremities,  where  the  sides 
are  flat  and  nearly  upright.  Many  instances  have  been 
noted  where  '^  panting,"  as  it  is  termed,  has  taken  place  in 
those  parts  of  badly  constructed  ships,  the  sides  moving  in 
and  out  under  varying  conditions.  Such  changes  of  form 
are,  however,  very  easily  prevented  by  simple  structural 
arrangements,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

Boiling  oscillations  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  strains 
tending  to  alter  the  transverse  forms  of  ships.  This  will 
be  obvious,  from  the  remarks  previously  made  respecting 
the  accelerating  forces  developed  during  rolling,  and  the 
changes  in  magnitude  and  direction   which  these  forces 

undergoduringthe 
piQ  gi  motion.*       When 

the  range  of  the 
oscillation  is 
known,  and  the 
conditions  of 
statical  stability 
have  been  ascer- 
tained for  the  ship, 
it  is  possible  to 
approximate  to 
the  racking  strains 
produced ;  but  their  general  character  can  be  understood 
apart  from  calculation.     Referring  to  Fig.  91,  the  cross- 

♦  Sec  pa:,'C  207. 
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section  of  a  ship  will  be  seen  in  an  inclined  position,  repre- 
senting the  extreme  angle  of  heel  attained  when  rolling. 
When  the  motion  ceases,  the  accelerating  forces  reach  their 
maxiTnuTn  value,  and  their  straining  effect  is  greatest.    This 
stmining  action  tends  to  distort  the  form  of  the  trans- 
verse section  as  indicated  in  dotted  lines,  changing  from 
ABCD   {drawn    lines)   to  ahcd  {dotted  lines).      At  the 
angle  B  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  inclination  of 
the   deck  to  the  side  an  aaUe  angle;    on  the  opposite 
nde,  at  A,  there   is  a  tendency  to  make  the  correspond- 
ing angle  obtuse.    At  the  bilges  corresponding  changes  arc 
indicated ;    the    general    character  of  the    change    may 
be  described  as  resulting  from  the  tendency  of  the  parts 
to  keep    moving    on    in    the    direction   in    which    they 
were   moving    before  the    maximum    heel    was  reached.* 
Experience  fuUy  confirms  the  theoretical  deduction,  that 
rolling  motion  develops  straining  forces  tending  to  change 
the  angles  made  by  the  decks  with  the  sides.     In  wood 
ships,  working  at  the  beam-arms  is  very  common  during 
heavy  rolling  at  sea.      Beam-knee  fastenings  work  loose, 
and  other  indications  of  strain  or  working  occur.    At  the 
bilges  also  in  wood-built  steam-ships,  working  sometimes 
takes  place  during  rolling,  and  unless  precautions  arc  taken, 
pipes,  &c.  will  be  broken  at  the  joints,  or  disturbed  by  the 
change  of  form ;   in    fact,    the   attention    that    has   been 
bestowed  by  practical  shipbuilders  upon  beam-knees  and 
other  fiEistenings  intended  to  secure  rigidity  of  transverse 
form  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  from  any  other  part  of  the 
stmcture. 

The  racking  strains  produced  by  rolling  have  their  effect 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  changes  in  direction  and  intensity 
occurring  during  each  oscillation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
range  of  osciUation  as  well  as  the  period  arc  such  important 
elements  in  a  comparison  of  the  transverse  racking  strains 


•  It  will  be  understood  that  in  Fig.  91  the  distortion  is  very  much 
exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  die  tendency. 
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experienced  by  two  ships.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  this  in  discussing  the  behayiour  of  ships  at  sea,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  farther  iUustrate  the  matter,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  an  approximate 
rule  for  the  maximum  value  of  these  racking  strains.  The 
late  Professor  Bankine,  whose  labours  in  connection  with 
naval  architecture  were  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  in 
other  branches  of  research,  has  proposed  such  an  approximate 
rule,  which  is  as  follows : — * 

nr         .     .       ,  .  ™  r  Righting  moment  for 

Moment  of  rackmc:  \  Ir  I  -  i     i    x 

r  \  —  Tvi  .  TO  X  \      maximum  heel  at- 

forces.     ..     .f      D^  +  B«  |      ^^^ 

where     I)  =  total  depth  of  ship  from  upper  deck  to  keel, 
B  =  breadth  of  ship. 

Applying  this  rule  to  two  typical  ships,  one  having  a 
short  period  like  the  Prince  Consort  class,  and  another 
having  a  long  period  like  the  HercuUs  class,  a  remarkable 
contrast  becomes  apparent.  Actual  observations  show  that 
the  HerctUes  only  rolled  15  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  upright 
when  a  converted  ironclad  was  rolling  30  degrees  each  way. 
Suppose  these  figures  to  be  used.  For  these  two  vessels,  B  and 

D,  are  approximately  equal,  the  ratio  ^     .  ^  being  about 

1  to  3  for  each  ship.  Assuming  this  ratio  to  be  used, 
it  is  found  that  the  moment  of  racking  forces  at  the  extreme 
of  the  heavy  roll  of  the  Prince  Consort  would  be  about  7000 
foot-tons,  and  the  corresponding  moment  at  the  extreme  of  the 
moderate  heel  of  the  Hercules  would  be  about  one-third  as 
great.  The  Prince  Consort  has  a  period  of  about  5  seconds ; 
consequently,  twelve  times  every  minute  a  racking  moment 
of  the  amount  stated  will  be  acting  upon  her  structure,  and 
at  intervals  of  5  seconds  the  distortion  will  tend  to  take 
place  in  opposite  directions.      In  the    SerculeSj    with    a 


•  See  page  155  of  Shii)huUdingy  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
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period  of  about  8  seconds,  a  racking  moment  less  than 
one-third  the  amount  of  that  in  the  Prince  Consort  will  be 
acting  only  seyen  times  every  minute,  and  the  tendency 
to  distort  will  change  its  direction  at  intervals  of  about  8 
seoondB.  The  less  frequent  change  of  strain  and  the 
diminished  moment  tell  greatly  in  favour  of  the  slower- 
moring  and  steadier  ship.  What  has  here  been  shown  to 
hold  good  for  particular  ships  holds  good  also  for  ships  in 
generaL  Lengthening  the  period  of  still-water  oscillations 
not  merely  makes  ships  steadier  in  a  seaway,  but  greatly 
lednoes  the  effect  of  strains  tending  to  produce  changes 
in  the  transverse  forms,  or  damage  to  the  masts  and  rigging. 
Deep-rolling  ships  are  also  the  quickest  in  their  motions, 
and  require  the  greatest  strength  in  hull  and  equipment. 

Jjittle  need  be  said  respecting  the  strains  produced  by  the 
propelling  apparatus  upon  the  structure  of  a  ship  considered 
as  a  whole,  although  this  third  class  of  strains  is  by 
no  means  unimportant.  When  a  ship  is  propelled  by  sails, 
the  effective  wind  pressure  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts : 
one  acting  longitudinally  and  constituting  a  '^  thrust "  which 
propels  the  vessel  on  her  course ;  the  other  acting  trans- 
versely, producing  leeway  and  an  angle  of  steady  heel. 
When  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is  uniform,  the  longitudinal 
thnut  exactly  balances  the  fluid  resistance  to  the  motion 
ahead ;  the  thrust  and  resistance  form  a  mechanical  couple ; 
and  the  ^'  centre  of  effort "  of  the  sails,  where  the  resultant 
throst  may  be  supposed  to  be  delivered,  will  be  at  a 
great  height  above  the  line  of  action  of  the  fluid  resistance. 
This  couple  by  its  action  must  produce  two  effects  on  the 
ship :  first,  a  change  of  trim — deeper  immersion  by  the  bow 
— corresponding  to  its  moment;*  second,  a  longitudinal 
lacking  action  upon  the  structure  of  the  ship.  The  character 
of  this  racking  action  may  be  simply  illustrated  by  taking 


•  For  the  principles  upon  which  the  calculation  of  tliis  trim  would 
be  baaed,  see  Chapter  III.  i)age  89. 
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a  rectangular  frame  formed  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  joined 
to  one  another  at  the  angles,  and  supposing  either  pair  of 
its  parallel  sides  to  be  acted  upon  by  forces  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  direction.  Obviously,  the  rect- 
Imgle  would  become  distorted  into  a  rhomboid,  unless  the 
connections  were  very  strong ;  but  by  means  of  a  diagonal 
tie,  like  that  on  an  ordinary  field-gate,  this  racking  or 
change  of  form  may  be  very  easily  prevented*  The 
corresponding  tendency  in  ships  is  also  unimportant,  because 
of  the  large  reserve  of  structural  strength  to  resist  such 
strains. 

The  heeling  produced  by  the  transverse  component  of 

the  wind  pressure  has  al* 
ready  been  investigated ;  * 
it  has  been  shown  to  result 
from  the  moment  of  the 
couple  formed  by  the  wind 
pressure  (P,  Fig.  92)  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  re- 
sistance of  the  fluid  when 
the  drift  to  leeward  has 
become  uniform.  This 
couple  must  produce  a 
tendency  to  distort  the 
transverse  form'of  the  ship, 
and  the  character  of  the 
distortion  which  it  tends 
to  produce  will  be  better 
seen  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  shrouds 
on  the  windward  side  will 
be  taut,  and  have  a  tension 
T  upon  them.  If  a  be  the 
angle  of  the  shrouds  with 
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the  vei-tical  and  the  pressure  P  acts  horizontally  (by  the 


^  *  See  page  62 ;  for  further  explanations  see  Chapter  XII. 
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parallelogTam  of  forces),  T  =  P  cosec  a.    This  tension  has 
to   be    resisted,    primarily,   by    the    strongly  constructed 
duamelfl    and    chain-plates,  through    the    connections    of 
which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  hull.      It  also  gives  rise 
to  a  thrust    deliyered  by  the  mast  upon    its  step;    and 
when  the  angle  of  the  shroud  with  the  mast  is  known,  say 
/3,  Q  =  T  cos  /3  is  an  equation,  giving  Q  in  terms  of  T ; 
thence  Q  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  P,  the  transverse 
eomponent  of  the  effective  wind  pressure.     The  pull  of 
the  shrouds  on  the  chain-plates    (at  S,  Fig.   92)  is  also 
resolvable  into  two  components :  Q,  acting  parallel  to  the 
throst  of  the  mast,  and  P,  acting  parallel  to  the  resistance 
to  leeway.      The  couples    thus  formed  tend  to  produce 
changes  of   transverse  form,  and  their   separate  racking 
tendencies  will  be  easily  distinguished ;  the  thrust  couple 
predominates  over  the  other.    Professor  Bankine  estimated 
the  probable  maximum  bending  moment  of  these  forces 
at  one-half  the  moment  of  statical  stability  corresponding 
to  the  angle  of  steady  heel ;  and  on  applying  to  the  fore- 
going expressions  the    average    values  of  the  angles   of 
ibrouds  with  the  masts,  it  will  appear  that  this  estimate 
is  a  £Edr  one.      Even    for  the    largest   ships  the    angle 
of  steady  heel  corresponding  to  the  full  spread   of  sail 
ii^  however,  so  small  as  to  make  this  bending    moment 
pactically  unimportant  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the  ship 
oonaidered  as  a  whole.    But  the  necessity  for  careful  con- 
nections at  the  channels  and   chain-plates  is  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance,  being  a  provision  for  a  local 
strain;  and  the  proper  construction  and   staying  of  the 
masts  in  a  sailing  ship  is  also  a  matter  requiring  careful 
amngement 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  based  exclusively  upon  statical 
considerations,  the  wind  pressure  being  assumed  constant 
and  the  angle  of  heel  steady.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  very  much  more  serious  consequences  may 
result  from  the  action  of  gusts,  or  squalls  of  wind,  applied 
suddenly;    and  to  the  rolling   and   lurching  which    take 

u  2 
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place  when  ships  are  among  waves.*  Such  great  and 
variable  strains,  of  which  the  amounts  are  not  easily  aseer^ 
tainable  by  any  general  law,  can  only  be  met  by  the  most 
careful  construction  of  the  masts,  and  selection,  as  well  as 
arrangement,  of  the  rigging.  Neglect  of  proper  precautions 
has  very  frequently  led  to  the  dismasting  of  sailing  shipB^ 
especially  those  built  of  iron  and  with  iron  masts,  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  Within  the  last  two  or  thre«  years  the 
subject  has  become  so  importimt  as  to  receive  special 
attention  from  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Begistry,  whose 
rules  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  construction 
of  merchant  ships.  In  the  Boyal  Navy  accidents  of  this  kind 
are  scarcely  known,  every  care  being  taken  to  prevent  them. 
Masts  must  have  considerable  strength  in  themselves  to  resist 
both  the  bending  strains  tending  to  break  them  off  near  the 
de(*k  and  the  compressive  strains  due  to  the  thrust  produced 
by  the  tension  of  the  shrouds;  they  must  be  associated 
with  strong  shrouds  and  stays,  having  a  good  spread  (Le. 
making  as  large  an  angle  as  possible  with  the  mast),  and 
these  must  be  well  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  by 
channels,  chain-plates,  &c.  The  details  of  all  such  arrange- 
ments are,  however,  settled  rather  by  comparative  methods 
than  by  purely  scientific  methods.  The  particulars  of  ships 
which  have  borne  successfully  the  strain  and  stress  of 
service  are  made  the  basis  of  corresponding  features  in 
other  ships;  and  where  special  causes  intervene,  special 
precautions  are  taken.  For  example,  in  her  Majesty's  ship 
Monarchy  where  it  was  desirable  to  remove  all  possible  ob- 
stacles to  the  fire  of  the  turret  guns,  the  masts  were  made  of 
exceptional  size  and  strength,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
capable  of  standing  with  fewer  shrouds  than  usual  when  the 
ship  was  cleared  for  action.  In  other  ships,  where  the 
spread  of  the  rigging  has  been  less  than  usual,  the  shrouds 
have    been    made    exceptionally    strong.        Rigid    tripod 


*  See  the  remarks  on  wind  squalls  at  page  139,  and  also  refer  to  the 
illustration  of  transverse  straining  due  to  reaction  in  rollini;  at  page  288. 
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snppOTts  to  the  masts  have  also  been  used,  instead  of 
omneious  wire  shrouds,  in  turret-ships  and  vessels  wherein 
an  nnnsiial  horizontal  range  of  fire  for  the  guns  was  desired. 
This  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Captain.  Such  precautions 
aie,  howerer,  local  and  special,  not  affecting  the  structure 
of  tlie  ship ;  and  they  are  only  mentioned,  in  passing,  because 
of  their  great  practical  importance,  limits  of  space  prevent- 
ing any  separate  discussion  of  the  subject. 

'With  steam  as  the  propelling  agent,  the  case  is  simpler 
tlnn  with  sails.  The  thrust  of  the  propeller  will  usually  be 
delivered  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  will 
thefefoie  ha?e  no  transverse  component ;  moreover,  the  line 
of  action  of  that  thrust  will  lie  very  much  closer  than  it 
does  with  sail  power  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  fluid 
rentance;  consequently  the  tendency  to  produce  longitu- 
dinal racking  or  distortion  of  form  will  be  very  much 
lesKnedi  When  the  screw  is  employed,  the  lino  of  thrust 
fiyr  the  propeller  approximates  to  coincidence  with  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resistance ;  and  even  when  paddles,  or  jet 
propellem,  are  used,  the  thrust  is  delivered  at  a  com- 
ptiatively  small  height  above  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  resistance.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  add 
■ny  further  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  ship 
eonsidered  as  a  whole  being  but  little  strained  by  the 
propelling  apparatus. 

The  last  ckss  of  strains  to  be  considered  are  those  grouped 
under  the  head  of  loccA  strains  in  our  classification.  Of 
these,  there  is  such  a  great  number  and  variety  that  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  will  scarcely  be  found 
in  works  on  shipbuilding ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
present  sketch  is  to  select  a  few  of  the  principal  types, 
indicating  the  causes  and  character  of  the  strains.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience,  we  shall  adjoin,  in  each  case,  a  brief 
aooount  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  strain  is  pre- 
vented from  producing  local  damage  or  failure. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  same 
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circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  pro- 
ducing strains  upon  a  ship  ewmdiered  as  a  whole  may  and 
do  produce  severe  local  strains.  For  example,  a  heavy  load 
concentrated  in  a  short  length,  not  merely  contributes  to 
the  longitudinal  bending  moment  previously  described, 
but  also  tends  to  push  outwards  that  part  of  the  bottom 
upon  which  it  rests.  Similarly,  the  thrust  of  a  screw 
propeller  not  only  tends  to  rack  the  ship  as  a  whole,  but 
produces  considerable  local  strain  on  that  part  of  the  ship 
to  which  the  ^thrust-bearer"  is  attached.  Again,  the 
downward  thrust  of  a  mast,  besides  tending  to  alter  the 
transverse  form  of  the  ship  as  a  whole,  produces  a  considerable 
local  strain  on  the  step,  and  on  the  frame  of  the  ship  which 
carries  the  step.  And  these  are  cmly  a  few  illustrations  of  a 
general  principle.  When  the  ship  is  treated  as  a  whole,  it 
is  virtually  assumed  that  these  local  strains  have  been 
provided  against ;  so  that  the  various  parts  of  the  stroctnie 
can  act  together  and  lend  mutual  assistance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  local 
failure  supervening  long  before  the  limit  of  the  strength 
of  a  ship  considered  as  a  whole  has  been  realised.  The 
ca<ie  of  the  IndependensBiay  previously  quoted,  well  illostrates 
this ;  when  she  stopped  in  launching,  her  general  strootmal 
strength  was  ample  even  against  the  severe  bending  moments 
experienced;  but  while  her  longitudinal  form  remained 
almost  unchanged,  the  very  exceptional  local  strains  on  a 
small  portion  of  the  bottom  forced  it  inwards,  disturbing 
the  decks,  &a  above  it.  Many  similar  examples  might  be 
added,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  important  it 
is  to  provide  carefully  against  local  strains  in  arranging  the 
structure  of  a  ship. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  local  straining  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  viz.  a  great  concentration  of  loads  at  certain 
parts  of  a  ship ;  and  the  converse  case  is  also  important — 
that  where  there  is  a  great  excess  of  buoyancy  on  a  short 
length.  Examples  have  been  given  of  such  concentration  of 
loads ;  one  of  the  most  notable  is  that  for  the  DevcutaUon, 
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in  wake  of  the  turrets  (see  Fig.  SS),  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  weight  over  buoyancy  of  550  tons  on  a  length 
of  about  30  feetw      Still  more  concentrated  is   the   load 
of  armour  on  a  battery  bulkhead,  weighing  perhaps  60 
or  80  tons,  and  lying  athwartships.     Immediately  in  wake 
of  such  concentrated   loads    the  bottom  tends   to   move 
outwards  firom  its  true  shape;    the  local  strain  which  is 
developed  tending  to  produce  simultaneously  both  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  change  of  form.    Many  similar  causes 
of  straining  will  occur  to  the  reader ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  cases  of  a  vessel  with  a  heavy  cargo,  like 
zailway  iron,  stowed  compactly,  or  of  a  vessel  with  heavy 
machinery  carried  on  a  short  length   of  the  ship,  or  of 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  mast  step  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Surplus  buoyancy  on  a  ship  afloat  is  not  usually  found 
10  much  concentrated  as  surplus  weight;  but  in  some 
instances  the  excess  of  buoyancy  produces  a  considerable 
local  strain  tending  to  force  the  bottom  upwards.  When  a 
ship  grounds,  her  supports  are  often  so  few  and  small  that 
thebottomcannot  withstand  the  concentrated  upward  pressure, 
which  then  produces  considerable  local  damage.  This  is, 
however,  an  uncommon  case,  and  one  which  the  shipbuilder 
ctn  scarcely  hope  to  provide  against  satisfactorily. 

To  prevent  local  deformations  of  the  bottom  in  wake  of 
excesses   either    of   weight  or  buoyancy,  the  shipbuilder 
employs  a  very  simple  and  well-known  device.    The  con- 
centrated load  or  support  is  virtually  distributed  over  a 
oonsiderable  length  by  means  of  strong  longitudinal  keelsons, 
bearers,  &c   In  not  a  few  cases  these  longitudinal  pieces  are 
additions  to  the  main  framing  or  structure  of  the  ship; 
in  other  cases  they  form  part  of  the  main  structure,  being 
effective  against  the  principal  strains  as  well  as  against  local 
strains.    The  latter   plan  is  preferable,  where   it  can  be 
adopted,  fiftvouring,  as  it  does,  lightness  and  simplicity  of 
oonstructioiL    These  longitudinal  bearers  and  strengthenings 
can  only  distribute  loads  or  upward  pressures  when  they 
are  individually  possessed  of  considerable   strength;   and 
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this  is  easily  secured.  Generally  the  longitudinals  must 
be  continued  through  a  length  su£Scient  to  connect  and 
secure  the  mutual  action  of  parts  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
weight  with  others  where  there  is  an  excess  of  buoyancy. 
But  in  yery  many  ships,  and  especially  in  iron  ships,  there 
are  cross-sections,  like  those  at  bulkheads,  where  alteration 
of  the  form  is  scarcely  possible.  In  such  cases  the  bearers 
distributing  a  concentrated  load  or  pressure  frequently  extend 
from  one  of  the  strong  cross-sections  to  the  next :  just  as 
the  girders  of  a  bridge  extend  from  pier  to  pier,  and,  if  they 
are  made  suiSciently  strong,  can  transmit  a  concentrated 
load  placed  midway  between  the  piers  to  those  supports 
without  any  sensible  change  of  form. 

The  Great  Eastern  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  last- 
mentioned  arrangement.  In  the  lower  half  of  her  structure 
there  is  yery  little  transverse  framing.  Numerous  and 
strong  transyerse  bulkheads  supply  the  strength  requisite 
to  maintain  the  transverse  form  imchanged.  Strong  girders, 
or  frames,  extend  longitudinally  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead, 
and  transmit  the  strength  of  the  bulkheads  to  the  parts 
lying  between  them.  Arrangements  of  a  similar,  but  not 
identical,  character  are  also  made  in  the  ironclad  ships  of 
the  Koyal  Navy,  and  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
chapter.*  The  engine  and  boiler  bearers  in  many  iron 
steamers  are  also  arranged  on  this  principle. 

Vessels  with  few  transverse  bulkheads,  or  with  none,  have 
strong  keelsons,  binding  strakes,  stringers,  and  other  longi- 
tudinal strengthenings  on  the  flat  of  the  bottom  below  tJie 
bilges,  these  pieces  distributing  loads  and  adding  to  the 
structural  strength.  This  is  the  common  arrangement  in 
wooden  ships  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  in  iron  sailing  shifts. 
Recently,  however,  in  the  wood-built  ships  of  the  Boyal 
Navy  and  the  French  navy  iron  bulkheads  have  been 
constructed,  and,  in  some  cases,  iron  bearers  and  keelsons 
have  been  fitted.     The  wood-built  American  river  steamers 


See  Fig.  104,  page  331. 
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fiizxiiah  cnriooB  illnstiations  of  the  connection  of  parts  of  a 

ship  haying  surplus  bnoyancy  with  others  having  surplus 

weight.    Besides  strong  longitudinal  keelsons,  the  builders 

hare  leoouise  to  the  ''  mast-and-guy  "  system.      Poles  or 

masts  are  erected  at  parts  of  the  structure  having  surplus 

booyaiiGy;    these  masts  are  stepped  upon  strong   timber 

keelsons.    Chain  or  rod-iron  guys  are  then  sec^ured  to  the 

heads  of  the  masts  and  connected  at  their  lower  ends  to  parts 

of  the  vessel  where  considerable  weights  are  concentrated , 

thus  hanging  these   parts  on,  as  it  were,  to  the  buoyant 

parts.    In  this  fashion,  the  long  fine  bows  and  stems  are 

pnfented  from  dropping ;  and,  in  wake  of  the  machinery, 

tendencies  to  alter  transverse  form  are  similarly  resisted. 

Such  arrangements  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  vessels 

employed  in  smooth  water,  not  subjected  to  the  changes  of 

itiain  to  which  sea-going  ships  are  liable.    The  guy-rods  can 

tnnsmit  tension,  but  not  thrust;  and  the  plan  is  said  to 

have  answered  admirably  in  these  long  fine  vessels,  having 

great  engine-power  and  high  speed. 

(Jroonding  is  another  cause  of  more  or  less  severe  local 

itnins,  the  intensity  depending  upon  the  amount  and  dis- 

tiibation  of  the  supports.  Very  concentrated  supports,  as  has 

already  been  shown,  may  crush  up  the  bottom  ;  distributed 

sopport  such  as  a  ship   obtains   when    docked    or   fairly 

bached  produces  strains  which  can  be  easily  met.     Every 

provision  described  above  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  bottom 

of  a  ship  is  also  efficient  in  helping  her  when  aground.    In 

fiurt,  to  these  provisions  shipbuilders  mainly  trust,  making 

few   special    arrangements    against    local    strains    due  to 

grounding,  and   these  almost  wholly  at  the  extremities. 

Nor    is    this    surprising,  for  it  is    impossible    to  foresee 

all  the  conditions  of  strain,  or   to   provide    ap:ainst  them. 

Soch  accidents  to  any  individual  ship  are  comparatively 

rare,  and  in  iron  ships  the  damage  which  results,  even  when 

it  is  very  serious,  can  be  repaired  much  more  easily  than 

is    ]>088ible   in   wood   ships.      Examples   will   be   given   in 

Chapter  X.  illustrating  this  diflerence. 
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Penetration  of  the  skin  of  a  ship  ashore  often  takes  place 
without  any  serious  crushing  up  of  the  bottom ;  and  this 
danger  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  iron  ships,  having  skin 
plating  never  exceeding  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  less  than  half  that  thickness. 
Sharp  hard  substances,  such  as  rocks,  will  penetrate  the 
plating  more  readily  than  they  will  penetrate  the  much 
thicker  bottom  of  a  wood  ship.  This  superiority  of  wood 
ships  in  sustaining  rough  usage  ashore  without  penetration 
of  the  bottom  is  well  known ;  and  some  persons  have 
attached  such  importance  thereto  as  to  advocate  the  con- 
struction of  ships  with  wooden  floors  and  bottom  planking, 
but  otherwise  of  iron.  The  plan  has,  however,  obviotts 
disadvantages,  and  has  not  found  much  favour  with  ship- 
builders, who  prefer  to  accept  this  occasional  disadvantage  of 
iron,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  its  superiority  in  other  respects 
to  wood. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  iron  bottoms  are  more 
inferior  to  wood  in  their  resistance  to  penetration  than  is  really 
the  case.  To  the  experiments  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Fairbaim, 
we  owe  more  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  was 
previously  accessible;  in  these  experiments,  a  few  com- 
parative tests  were  made  of  the  resistances  of  wood  planks 
and  iron  plates  to  the  punching  action  of  a  very  concentrated 
support.*  Under  the  experimental  conditions  an  oak  plank 
3  inches  thick  was  found  equal  in  resistance  to  an  iron  plate 
\  inch  thick ;  and  a  6-inch  plank  to  a  plate  1  inch  tliick. 
Planking  appeared  to  offer  a  resistance  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  thickness ;  whereas  iron  plating  offered  a 
resistance  proportional  to  the  thickness  only.  The  largest 
iron  ships  have,  therefore,  bottom  plating  about  equivalent 
to  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  oak  plank.  This  would  be  quite  as 
thick  as,  or  thicker  than,  the  average  bottom  planking  of 
large  wood  ships ;  but  within  this  planking  the  wood  ship 


*  Sec  the  account  of  the  experiments  given  in  Sir  W.  Fairbaim's  work 
on  Iron  Shipbuilding, 
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probablj  would  have  solid  timbers  and  fillings,  fonning  a 
Qcmipact  mass,  very  difficult  of  penetration,  the  iron  ship 
having  no  similar  backing  to  the  thin  plating.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  see  why  wooden  ships  are,  as  a  nde,  capable  of 
standing  more  of  the  wear  and  tear  incidental  to  grounding 
than  ordinary  iron  ships  with  a  single  bottom.  To  attempt 
to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  plating  in  order  to 
meet  this  comparative  disadvantage  would  be  wasteful  and 
nnwise ;  the  preferable  course  is  to  fit  an  inner  skin  within 
the  frames,  forming  a  double  bottom.  Then,  if  the  outer 
{dating  is  broken  through,  and  the  inner  still  remains  intact, 
no  water  enters  the  hold,  and  no  serious  damage  ensues,  as 
explained  at  length  in  the  first  chapter. 

Soch  a  cellular  construction  of  the  double  bottom  has  a 
foither  advantage  well  deserving  consideration.  Thin  iron 
or  steel  plating,  stretching  over  the  spaces  between  trans- 
vene  frames,  not  unfrequently  shows  signs  of  bending  or 
^buckling"  between  these  supports  when  subjected  to  the 
upward  or  sideways  pressure  of  the  water ;  and  this  effect 
may  be  aggravated  by  the  strains  due  to  hogging.  By 
means  of  longitudinal  frames  or  keelsons  running  along 
upon  the  plating,  and  attached  to  it,  buckling  may  be 
prevented ;  but  when,  in  addition,  an  inner  bottom  is  worked, 
hackling  becomes  almost  impossible.  The  experiments  made 
before  Uie  construction  of  the  tubular  railway  bridge  across 
the  Henai  Straits  was  b^xm  first  demonstrated  the  great 
advantages  obtained  by  the  cellular  system  applied  to 
i^nmght-iron  structures,  especially  in  those  parts  subjected 
to  compressive  strains.  Since  then  the  knowledge  of  this 
iKt  has  been  made  generally  useful,  both  in  ship  and  in 
bridge  construction ;  but  even  yet  not  so  fully  as  it  might 
be,  for  the  use  of  a  double  bottom  involves  some  loss  of 
internal  cargo-carrying  space  in  a  merchant  ship,  which 
owners  are  loth  to  sacrifice. 

When  a  ship  sags,  the  upper  deck  and  topsides  are  subject  to 
compressive  strains ;  to  meet  these,  as  well  as  hogging  strains, 
more  efficiently,  a  cellular  construction  of  the  deck  has  in 
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some  few  cases  been  adopted.  The  Qreod  Eastern  is  a  case 
in  point,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  Longi- 
tudinal supports  are  not  commonly  fitted  to  decks;  the 
wood  planks  usually  assisting  to  prevent  buckling  in  the 
iron  or  steel  plating,  if  any  is  fitted. 

The  local  strains  on  the  decks  of  ships  constitute  another 
important  group.  Very  heavy  weights  are  placed  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  decks,  resting  only  upon  a  certain  number  of 
the  deck-beams ;  and  no  little  care  is  needed  in  connecting 
the  beams  with  the  sides  of  the  ship,  arranging  the  pillars 
beneath  them,  or  taking  other  means  to  distribute  the  load. 
If  the  loads  to  be  carried  were  known,  and  the  kind  of  pil- 
laring determined,  it  would  be  a  comparatively,  easy  matter 
to  fix  the  dimensions  of  the  beams  required  to  support  the 
loads.  In  practice,  however,  these  conditions  are  not  com- 
monly fulfilled,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ship  amidships,  or 
some  other  dimension,  is  had  recourse  to  in  proportioning 
the  sizes  of  the  beams.  Special  cases  occur,  especially  in 
war-ships,  where  the  loads  to  be  carried  are  excessively  great, 
and  their  positions  can  be  fixed  ;  as,  for  example,  the  turrets 
of  a  vessel  like  the  Devastation^  or  the  guns  in  the  battery  of 
a  broadside  ship.  Beams  of  exceptional  strength,  or  beams 
spaced  more  closely  than  at  other  places,  are  often  employed 
in  such  cases ;  but  even  then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  regi^  the 
beams  as  girders  supporting  certain  loads,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  pillars.  Both  beams  and  pillars,  besides  meeting  these 
local  strains,  have  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
transverse  form  of  the  ship,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter.  Sometimes  it  happens,  especially  in  wake  of  the 
machinery  or  boilers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fit  pillars  under 
some  of  the  beams ;  but  these  beams  are  easily  supported 
by  longitudinal  girders  extending  a  sufficient  distance  fore 
and  aft  to  have  their  ends  upheld  by  very  strong  pillars. 

Another  class  of  local  strains,  of  special  importance  in  a 
war-ship,  are  those  brought  upon  the  bows  by  collision  with 
another  vessel.    The  importance  of  ram  attacks  is  now  so 
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generally  recognised  that  the  great  majority  of  the  iron- 
clad shipe  of  all  navies  have  been  constructed  with  bowR 
specially  designed  for  delivering  an  effective  blow  upon  an 
enemy  without  receiving  serious  damage  themselves.     Spur- 
bows,  protruding  forward  under  water  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
be  able  to  strike  the  comparatively  weak  bottom  below  the 
armour  of  the  ironclad  attacked,  are  those  which  find  most 
fiivoar.    Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  bow  adopted,  it 
muBt  be  made  exceptionally  strong  if  it  is  to  successfully 
withstand  the  shocks  and  strains  produced  by  ramming. 
These  strains  may  be   arranged  in  three  divisions:    (1) 
direct  strains^  tending  to  drive  the  stem  and  bow  bodily 
backwards  into  the  ship ;   (2)  twisting  strains,  tending  to 
wrench  the  bow  off  when  the  blow   is  struck  obliquely, 
or  the  vessel  attacked  has  motion  across  the  bow  of  the 
ram-ship ;  (3)  strains  tending  to  perforate  the  skin  of  the 
nun-bow,  resulting  from  the  jagged  parts  of  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  which  has  been  struck  pressing  upon  the  ram, 
while  the  two  vessels  are  locked  together,  and  while  the 
wrenching  just  mentioned   takes   place.      Similar  strains 
act  upon  the  bow  of  any  ship  which  comes  into  collision 
with  another;   and  unfortunately  ihere  are  too  numerous 
instances  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  records 
of  accidental  collisions  between  vessels  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  or  other  ships  not  built  for  ramming.     In  fact,  it  is 
to  these  ordinary  vessels,  and  not  to  ships  specially  designed 
for  ranmiing,  that  one  must  look  for  the  fullest  evidences 
of  the  character  of  the  strains  incidental  to  collision.    The 
bows  of  many  ships  have  actually  been  crushed  in  ;  or  the 
akin  has  been  penetrated ;  or  wrenching  strains — as  in  the 
ill-fiftted  Amazon^  of  the  Royal  Navy — have  been  so  serious 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  bow  as  to  twist  the 
latter  and  cause  the  ship  to  founder.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  special  arrangements  of 
ram-bows  provide  satisfactorily  against  strains  which  are 
iatal  to  weaker  bows. 

At  Lissa,  the  Austrian  ram  Ferdinand  Maor,  a  wood  ship 
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with  a  strengthened  ram-bow,  struck  and  sank  the  iZa 
(f  Italia,  besides  making  other  less  successful  attacks  on  other 
Italian  ships;  yet  her  bow  sustained  no  serious  damage, 
although  it  suffered  more  than  an  iron-built  ram  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  The  improvised 
Confederate  ram  Merrimae  sank  the  Federal  wooden  frigate 
Cimberland  at  Hampton  Roads,  but  wrenched  her  own  spur 
badly  in  consequence  of  its  faulty  construction,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  consequently  far  less  efficient  in  her 
subsequent  fight  with  the  Monitor.  The  disastrous  col- 
lision between  the  Vanffuard  and  the  Iron  Duke  furnished 
one  of  the  severest  tests  yet  put  upon  the  strength  of 
the  ram-bow  in  one  of  the  modem  types  of  iron-hulled  iron- 
clads. To  understand  the  severity  of  the  test,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  a  few  facts  given  in  evidence  before  the  court- 
martial.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  the  Iron  Duke  is  said 
to  have  been  going  7^  knots,  her  course  being  six  points  off 
that  of  the  Vanffuard  ;  the  direct  force  of  the  blow  delivered 
was  at  least  12,000  foot-tons.  Fig.  26,  page  35,  illustrateB 
the  damage  done  to  the  Vanguard,  the  armour  being  driven 
in  bodily  and  the  outer  bottom  pierced  by  a  huge  hole 
some  20  or  30  square  feet  in  area.  Such  a  blow,  of  course, 
reacted  on  the  bow  of  the  Iron  Duke,  tending  to  drive  it  back 
into  the  ship;  and  meanwhile  the  Vanguard  had  a  speed 
athwart  the  bow  of  the  Iron  Duke  of  no  less  than  6  knots, 
the  motion  producing  a  tendency  to  twist  and  wrench  the 
bow,  as  well  as  to  perforate  the  skin.  The  simple  and  com- 
paratively light  arrangements  of  the  ram-bow  answered 
admirably  when  thus  severely  tested,  subsequent  examina- 
tion proving  it  to  be  so  little  damaged  that  the  Iron  Duke 
could,  in  action,  have  ventured  safely  on  a  repetition  of  the 
blow,  and  yet  have  remained  efficient.  Special  interest 
attaching  to  this  matter,  Figs.  93-95  have  been  drawn  to 
illustrate  the  principal  features  in  the  framing  of  an  iron- 
built  armoured  ram-bow ;  and  only  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  required. 

The  stem  is  a  solid  iron  forging,  weighing  several  tons. 
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Against  direct  strains  tending  to  force  it  backward,  it  is 
mpported  by  the  longitudinal  AameB   or   breaathooka  (/,/, 

Fie  S3. 

PnfUe 


in  Pig.  93),  as  well  as  by  the  armour-plating,  backing,  and 
tkiii-plattng,all  of  which  abut  against  the  stem.    The  breast- 


Stfail  qfJreattAoet 
(TlnnafB-B.) 


hookfl  are  very  valuable  supports,  being  very  strong  yet 
light ;  their  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  95 ;  and  the 
foremost  ends  of  the  decks  are  convertfd  into  breasthooks 
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in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Wrenching  or  twisting 
strains  are  well  met  by  these  breasthooks,  stiffened  as  they 
are  by  numerous  vertical  frames,  the  details  of  which  appear 
in  Fig.  94,  while  their  positions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  93. 
Perforation  of  the  skin  is  rendered  difficult  either  by  carrying 
the  armour  low  down  over  the  bow  or  by  doubling  the  skin- 
plating  forward  below  the  armour.  The  former  plan  is  pre- 
ferable, being  more  efficient  against  perforation,  and  also 
giving  protection  against  raking  fire  when  engaged  bow-on  to 
an  enemy ;  it  has  been  very  generally  adopted  of  late  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  the  French  also  favour  this  plan.  Although 
the  transverse  framing  of  the  ram-bow  is  thus  quite  sub- 
ordinated to  the  longitudinals  (Z,  Z),  it  plays  an  important  part 
in  binding  the  two  sides  together,  stiffening  the  breasthooks, 
and  enabling  a  minute  system  of  watertight  subdivision  to  be 
carried  out.  Even  if  the  outer  skin  should  be  broken  through 
in  ramming,  water  would  find  access  to  a  very  limited  space, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger,  and  no 
inconvenient  change  of  trim.  Such  are  the  main  features  of 
the  ordinary  ram-bow  in  an  iron-built  ironclad  ship. 

Becent  ships  of  the  central-citadel  type  are  somewhat 
differently  constructed  for  ramming.  The  armoured  deck, 
situated  several  feet  under  water,  is  the  strongest  part  of 
the  structure  which  contributes  the  greatest  support  to 
the  spur-bow.  These  decks  are  usually  curved  downwards 
at  the  fore  end,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  a  depth  below 
water  as  will  enable  the  spur  to  pierce  an  enemy  below  the 
armour.  The  spur  is  attached  to  the  fore  end  of  the  deck ; 
by  which  it  is  supported  most  efficiently  against  direct  and 
wrenching  strains.  Subsidiary  supports,  breasthooks,  &c. 
are  also  employed  to  a  small  extent;  and  in  some  cases 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which,  if  the  spur  should 
become  locked  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  attacked,  it  might 
fictuaUy  be  wrenched  off  without  any  serious  damage  to  the 
bow.  Perforation  of  the  skin  below  the  armour  deck  is 
provided  against  by  doubling  the  plating. 

Ram-bows  in  wood  ships  may  be  made  fairly  efficient, 
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bat  not  80  simply  or  satis&ctorily  as  those  of  iron  ships,  the 
difference  being  one  inherent  in  the  materials.    To  make 
the  spur  more  efficient,  it  is  usually  armed  with  a  sheath  of 
metal  or  iron.    Massive  longitudinal  and  diagonal  timbers 
are  bolted  inside  the  firames,  and  associated  with  iron  crutches 
or  breaathooks,  to  prevent  the  stem  from  being  driven  in  or 
twisted  when  a  ram  attack  is  made.    But  even  when  all 
posBible  care  is  taken  in  fitting  and  fastening  these  strengthen- 
ings, the  combination  can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory. 
Weakness,  working,  and  decay  must  affect  it,  as  they  do  all 
other  parts  of  a  wooden  structure.    Bepairs  to  such  a  bow 
must  also  prove  difficult  and  expensive,  as  compared  with 
tlie  corresponding  work  in  an  iron-built  ram,  where  all  the 
parts  are  easy  of  access,  and  easily  replaced.   These  are,  how- 
ever, matters  of  detail  requiring  no  further  consideration 
liere^  although  they  have  great  practical  importance. 

The  superior  strength  of  the  bows  of  iron  ships  has  been 

Hlostrated  frequently  in  the  mercantile  marine,  as  well 

$s  in  war-ships.     Commonly,  when  collisions  take  place 

between   two  iron  ships,   the    vessel    struck    is  seriously 

damaged,  perhaps  founders,  while  the  striking  vessel  escapes 

with  little  damage  to  her  bows.    Mr.  Grantham  quotes  one 

rase  of  special  interest.*    Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 

Perma^  the  first  iron-built  Transatlantic  steamer,  was  on  her 

fint  voyage,  she  closely  followed  the  Pacific^  a  wood  steamer, 

and  both  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  with  large  ice-floes. 

The  Pdteijie  was  lost  with  all  on  board;   the  Persia  ran 

against  a  small  iceberg  at  full  speed  and  shattered  it,  but 

soBlained  no  serious  damage. 

.  The  last  class  of  local  strains  to  be  mentioned  are  those 
incidental  to  propulsion.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  viz.  the  strains  connected  mth.  propulsion  by  sails, 
and  those  resulting  from  the  attachment  of  the  thrust-bearer 
to  the  hull  of  a  screw-steamer.    To  these  may  be  added 
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the  BtrainB  produced  by  tlie  mormg  parts  of  au  engin^ 
through  the  bearers  to  which  they  are  secured ;  vibration  or 
workiug  at  the  stem  of  Bcrew-steamerB ;  sttaina  in  wake  of 
the  shafts  of  paddle-steamers;  and  many  others.  The  whole 
subject  IB,  however,  one  of  detail,  requiring  to  be  dealt  with 
during  the  construction  of  the  vessel  by  her  builder  and  the 
maker  of  the  engines.  Here  ^ain  the  general  principle 
of  Aittr^aviion  of  t^ain  underlies  all  the  arrangements 
made.  The  parts  upon  which  the  strains  are  primarily 
impressed  must  lie  succoured  by  other  parts  of  the  stmcture. 


with  which  they  most  be  connected  as  rigidly  as  possible. 
Changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  vaiioos  parte 
cannot  occur  so  long  as  the  connections  are  efficient,  and 
without  such  changes  working  cannot  take  place.  Iron 
is  a  far  better  material  than  wood  for  making  the  con- 
nections, and  it  has  been  employed  very  generally  for  the 
purpose,  even  in  wood  ships,  with  great  success.  Vibration 
may,  of  couise,  occur  without  any  absolute  working  in  the 
structure ;  for  either  the  ship  as  a  whole  may  vibrnte  to 
and  fro,  or  the  observer  may  be  deceived  as  to  motion  is 
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the  Btrarture  by  moTemeoitfi  in  platforms,  or  minor  fittings 
forming  no  part  of  the  Btmcture  regarded  as  a  whole,  and 
inc^iable  of  resisting  straioB  or  transmitting  them.  This 
distinction  is  especially  important  in  vessels  of  great 
engine-power  and  high  speed,  wherein  vibration,  either  real 
w  apparent,  may  be  oonsideTable,  whereas  there  is  absolutely 
DO  working. 

A  single  illnstiation  of  the  usefulness  of  iron  strengthen- 
ingg  is  resisting  local  strains  due  to  propulsion  must  snffice 
Figs.  96-98  contain  the  details  of  one  of  the  best  example 
that  ooold  be  chosen ;  representing  the   arrangements  at 


llie  stem  of  one  of  the  wood-hulled  ironclads  of  the 
Bojil  Kavy.  Similar  strengthenings  have  been  extensively 
■aed  in  tmarmoured  wood  ships.  They  were  introduced  in 
conseqiience  of  the  serious  working  and  weakness  not  un- 
beqnently  experienced  at  the  stems  of  the  earlier  screw 
MouD-shipe  with  good  engine-power ;  and  by  their  use  these 
olyectionable  results  have  been  altogether  prevented. 
Iniide  the  ship  {see  Fig.  9G)  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  stern- 
pORto  are  cased  with  iron  plates ;  the  heads  of  the  posts  are 
■eeuied  to  iron  plating  {cc)  worked  on  the  upjier  beams. 
Between  the  two  posts  an  iron  knee  Q^)  is  fitted,  and 
(trongly  secured  to  the  posts  and  to  the  counter  of  the  ship. 
X  2 
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With  a  lifting  screw,  this  knee  could  not  be  fitted,  bat  the 
screw-well  might  then  be  made  an  efficient  strengthener. 
Partial  bulkheads  of  iron  are  built  across  the  stem  at  the 
fore  side  of  the  rudder-post  and  the  aft  side  of  the  body- 
post.  The  construction  of  these  is  shown  in  Figs.  97  and  98 ; 
their  upper  edges  are  secured  to  the  deck-plating  {ec)^ 
while  their  outer  edges  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the 
ship.  Change  of  form  is  thus  rendered  practically  impossible 
at  those  two  sections.  Change  in  the  angle  between  the 
counter  and  the  rudder-post  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  ex- 
ternal metal  knee  a,  Fig.  96,  bolted  to  the  post  and  the 
counter.  Formerly  these  counter-knees  constituted  the  main 
strengthening  at  the  stems  of  wood  ships,  and  they  were  yery 
frequently  broken  in  the '^  throat"  by  the  working  of  the  post 
produjced  by  the  action  of  the  propeller ;  now  such  accidents 
are  scarcely  known  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  The  body-post  is 
also  strongly  connected  to  the  hull  by  the  iron  plating  {dd^ 
Fig.  96)  under  the  lower-deck  beams,  and  the  brackets  («). 
By  these  comparatively  light  and  simple  additions  of  iron 
strengthenings,  what  had  been  previously  found  an  almost 
insoluble  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  This 
is  but  one  example  from  the  many  which  any  reader  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  will  discover  on  investigating  the  details 
of  constmction  in  various  classes  of  ships. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STBUOTURAL  STBEKGTH  OF  SHIPS. 

Tbe  stractiual  arrangements  now  adopted  in  varions  classes 
of  ahips  are  the  lesnlts  of  long  continued  development. 
Hieir  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  the  succeeding 
iteps  caimot  be  traced.  During  long  periods,  under  the 
mme  conditions,  methods  of  construction  have  remained 
inehaiiged;  but  altered  circumstances  and  fresh  require- 
aie&tB  haye  produced  great  and  rapid  changes.  From  the 
euioe  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree,  or  the  coracle  with  its 
light  frame  and  flexible  water-tight  skin,  on  to  the  enormous 
floating  structures  of  the  present  time  is  a  very  remarkable 
fldyanoe ;  but  the  steps  have  been  gradual,  and  not  un- 
ftequently  xmintentional,  the  full  value  of  a  new  feature  not 
being  recognised  until  long  after  its  introduction.  The 
history  of  this  gradual  change  and  improvement,  cul- 
miiiating  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  half-century 
— into  which  have  been  crowded  the  development  of  ocean 
steam  navigation,  the  introduction  of  iron  sea-going  ships, 
and  the  use  of  armoured  war-ships — constitutes  a  most 
interesting  field  of  study ;  but  in  the  present  work  it 
cannot  be  touched.  Nor  can  the  structural  arrangements 
of  existing  types  of  ships  receive  any  detailed  illustration, 
for  which  the  reader  must  turn  to  strictly  technical  treatises 
on  shipbuilding.  It  will  be  our  endeavour— bearing  in 
nund  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  causes  and 
character  of  the  principal  strains  to  which  ships  are 
subjected — to  make  clear  the  general  principles  governing 
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the  provision  of  their  stmctaral  strength.  In  doing  so,  it 
will  be  possible  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  features  in  the 
principal  classes  of  ships,  to  compare  the  relative  efficiencies 
of  various  methods  of  constmction,  and  to  contrast  the 
degrees  of  importance  attaching  to  different  parts  of 
the  hull  of  any  ship.  All  that  will  be  assumed  is  that  the 
reader  has  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  names  of 
the  different  parts;  and  in  most  cases  even  that  extent 
of  knowledge  will  scarcely  be  requisite  in  order  to  follow 
the  discussion. 

All  ships  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  principal  parts : 
(1)  the  water-tight  skin  forming  the  covering  of  their 
bottoms,  sides,  and  decks,  if  they  have  decks;  (2)  the 
framing  or  stiffening  fitted  within  the  skin  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  form.  There  are  many  ways  of  forming  the 
skin  in  different  classes  of  ships;  some  of  these  wUl  be 
described.  Wood,  iron,  and  steel  are  the  three  materials 
at  present  used  for  the  purpose  in  sea>going  ships ;  brass 
skins  have  been  fitted  to  some  small  vessels  designed  for 
smooth-water  services.  A  skin  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
ship ;  and  much  care  and  skill  are  required  in  its  arrange- 
ments. Vessels  have  been  built  with  little  or  no  framing ; 
but  these  are  not  ordinary  cases,  and  probably  the  greatest 
varieties  of  practice  are  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  framing,  which  constitutes  a  very  important  element 
of  the  structural  strength.  In  constructing  both  skin 
and  framing,  and  considering  every  detail  of  the  hull, 
the  shipbuilder  should  seek  most  fully  to  combine  strength 
witti  lightness.  To  do  this,  he  must  possess  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  and  character  of  the  strains 
to  be  resisted,  their  possible  effects  upon  different  parts 
of  the  structure,  and  the  principles  of  structural  strength. 
He  is  then  able  to  choose  from  among  the  materials  obtain- 
able those  best  adapted  for  his  purpose;  he  can  duly 
propoition  the  strength  of  the  material  to  the  strains  on 
the  various  parts,  massing  it  where  requisite,  or  lightly 
constructing  parts  subject  to  little  strain ;  and  so  far  as 
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the  lequiiements  of  conyenience  and  accommodation^  or 
of  fighting  efficiency^  permit,  he  can  approximate  to  an 
ideaUy  perfect  structure,  in  which  each  part  is  equally 
strong  as  compared  with  the  strain  it  has  to  bear.  No 
rtmctore  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part ;  consequently  a 
btd  distribution  of  the  materials  can  only  be  made  at  the 
iKrifioe  of  strength,  which  might  be  secured  if  the  material 
were  distributed  more  in  proportion  to  the  straining 
ibioes. 

Another  important  practical  matter  is  that  of  the  con- 
nections   and  fastenings   of   the    very  numerous    pieces 
Baking  up  the  hull  of  a  ship.      Unless  great  care  is  taken, 
tlie  ultimate  strength  of  these  pieces  will  never  be  developed, 
and  the  structure  may  fail  through  lack  of  rigidity,  even 
liien  it  contains  an  amount  of  materials  which  would  be 
ample  if  they  were  properly  combined.    The  character  of 
these  connections  must  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  the  materials.      With  wood  they  are  necessarily 
different  from  what  they  would  be  with  iron  or  steel.    In 
fiiet^  the  builder  has  to  consider  this  feature  in  making  the 
choice  of  his  material;   having  regard  not  merely  to  the 
ultimate  resistance  of  a  single  piece  to  tensile  or  compressive 
strains,  but  also  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  pieces  efficient  against  such  strains.     Having 
made  his  choice,  he  has  to  effect  the  best  possible  connec- 
tions  and  combinations,  often  at  no  small  cost,  in  order  to 
secure  the   joint   action  of  the  various  pieces,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  structure  considered  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume 
that  the  best  possible  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
builder  in  each  class  of  ship,  and  then  to  investigate  their 
resistances  to  the  principal  bending  strains,  tending  to  alter 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  form.  Local  strains  have 
leoeiyed  in  the  preceding  chapter  all  the  attention  that  can 
be  given  them  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  chapter  we  shall 
illustrate  the  capabilities  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel  as 
materials  for  shipbuilding. 
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The  severeet  strains  to  which  ships  are  subjected  are  those 
tending  to  produce  longitudinal  bending ;  and  therefore  the 
greatest  strength  is  requisite  to  prevent  change  of  form  in 
that  direction.  If  the  ship  were  subjected  to  excessiye 
bending  moments,  developing  strains*  greater  than  her 
strength  could  resist,  their  ultimate  effect  would  be  to 
break  her  across  at  the  transverse  section  where  the  strains 
reach  their  maximum ;  and  this  section  would  usually  be 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  length.  Unfortimately, 
cases  are  on  record  where  this  ultimate  effect  has  been 
produced,  and  vessels,  when  very  severely  strained,  have 
actually  broken  across ;  *  but  ordinarily,  instead  of  actual 
fracture,  we  have  only  to  consider  a  tendency  to  produce 
fracture  at  any  cross-section  of  the  ship,  the  structural 
strength  being  ample  in  proportion  to  the  strains.  In  either 
case  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.  that  resistance  to  longitudinal 
bending  or  cross  breaking  at  any  transverse  section  of  a  ship 
can  only  be  contributed  by  those  pieces  in  the  structure 
which  cross  the  probable  line  of  fracture,  i.  e.  the  particular 
transverse  vertical  section  of  the  ship  which  is  being 
considered.  Pieces  lying  longitudinally  or  diagonally  in 
the  ship  may  fulHl  this  condition,  and  therefore  contribute 
to  the  longitudinal  strength ;  but  pieces  lying  transversely, 
such  as  a  transverse  rib  or  frame  or  beam  adjacent  to  the 
line  of  fracture,  do  not  cross  it,  and  therefore  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  longitudinal  strength.  By  this  simple  rule 
it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  the  hull 
which  are  efficient  against  the  principal  bending  moments. 


*  Onn  of  the  most  singular  cases 
on  record  is  that  of  the  Chtaan 
iron  steamer,  which  broke  in  two 
outside  Ardrossan,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  one  part  of  the  vessel  floating 
into  the  harbour,  while  the  other 
sunk  outside.  It  is  only  proper  to 
add  that  this  ship  was  not  built  for 
sea-going  service,  being  designed  for 


the  shallow  waters  of  China.    He 
length  was  300  feet,  beam  50  fee 
and  depth  in  hold  only  11   fe 
Another  case  in  (loint  is  that  of  t 
Mary  J  which  broke  in  two  in  ' 
Bay  of  Biscay;    she  was  alac 
shallow-dranght    yessel    of   g 
length. 
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Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  skin  planking  or 
plating  on  the  outside  of  the  ship ;  the  planking  or  plating 
on  the  decks ;  and  the  longitudinal  frames^  keelsons,  shelf- 
pieoes  imder  beams,  water-ways,  side-stringers,  and  diagonal 
iron  riders.  For  any  transverse  section  of  the  ship,  the 
enmneration  of  all  these  parts  and  the  estimate  of  their 
respective  sectional  areas  are  very  simple  processes,  npon 
which  the  calculation  of  the  strength  of  the  ship  at  that 
leetion  is  based. 

The  greatest  bending  strains  being  experienced  at  or  near 
the  midship  section,  let  it  be  assumed  for  purposes  of  illus- 


FIC.99. 
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^Girder 


tration  that  the  ship  is  upright,  and  that  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  midship  section  against  cross- 
breaking  strains.  In  performing  this  calculation,  it  is 
usual  to  construct  an  "  equivalent  girder  "  section,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  99.  On  the  left  is  drawn  an 
ontline  of  the  midship  section  of  an  iron  ship  with  a 
doable  bottom,  and  with  longitudinal  frames  between 
the  outer  and  inner  skins,  these  latter  being  indicated 
by  the  strong  black  lines.  On  the  decks,  the  planking, 
plating,  and  stringers  will  also  be  distinguished  from 
the  transverse  beams  upon  which  they  are  supported. 
The    effective  areas    of  all    these    pieces  which   cross  the 
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midship  section,  and  extend  to  some  distance  before  and 
abaft  it,  are  represented  in  the  '^  equivalent  girder "  on  the 
right.  The  deck  planking  and  plating  on  the  upper 
deck  are  concentrated  in  the  flange  A  ;  those  of  the  middle 
deck  in  the  flange  B,  and  those  of  the  lower  deck  in  the 
flange  C.  The  inner  and  outer  bottom  plating,  longi- 
tudinal frames,  &c.  from  the  turn  of  the  bilge  downwardSi 
are  concentrated  in  the  lowest  flange  or  bulb  D;  the 
vertical  or  nearly  vertical  plating  on  the  sides,  together 
with  the  longitudinal  stifleners  worked  upon  it^  form 
the  vertical  web  EE,  connecting  the  flanges.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  depths  of  the  girder  and  midship  section 
are  identical,  and  all  the  corresponding  pieces  in  both  are 
situated  at  the  same  heights,  the  vertical  distribution  of 
the  pieces  on  the  midship  section  being  maintained  in  the 
girder. 

There  are  many  important  matters  connected  with  the 
work  of  constructing  equivalent  girders  ;  but  one  or  two 
only  of  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  tcial  sectional  areas 
of  the  longitudinal  pieces  on  the  midship  section,  and  their 
effective  areas  which  are  shown  on  the  girder.  A  very  simple 
illustration  will  show  the  character  of  this  distinction.  In 
wood  ships  it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  "  butts  "  of  the  outside 
planking  so  that  at  least  three  planks  intervene  between 
consecutive  butts  lying  on  the  same  transverse  section. 
Fig.  100  shows  this  arrangement ;  h  and  I  are  two  butts 
placed  on  the  same  timber ;  and  the  probable  line  of  fracture 
of  the  planking  between  these  butts  is  indicated.  Against 
tensile  strains  tending  to  pull  the  butts  open  on  any  section 
such  as  hly  the  butted  htrakes  have  little  or  no  strength ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  allow  for  this  weakening  on  the  midship 
section,  one-fourth  of  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  outer 
planking  must  be  deducted.  Further,  there  must  be  bolts  or 
wooden  treenails  driven  in  the  unbutted  planks,  to  secure 
them  to  the  ribs  of  the  ship ;  and  the  holes  cut  for  these 
fastenings  at  any  cross-section  may  be  taken  as  equivalent 
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to  a  farther  loss  of  about  one-eiffhth  of  the  total  sectional 
Patting  together  the  allowances  for  bolts  and 
it  appears  therefore  that  the  effective  sectional 
ilea  of  planking  thus  arranged  is  about  five-eighths  of 
the  total  sectional  area  when  resistance  to  tensile  strains 
is  being  considered.  But  when  compressive  strains  have 
to  be  resisted,  the  conditions  are  different.  If  the  butts 
are  properly  fitted  and  caulked,  the  butted  strakes  are 
neariy,  if  not  quite,  as  efficient  as  the  unbutted  strakes ; 
and  if  the  bolt^  and  treenails  properly  fit  their  holes,  no 
deduction  need  be  made  for  these  holes.  Hence,  against 
oompressiye  strains,  the  effective  area  practically  equals 
the  total  sectional  area.  Similarly,  in  iron  ships,  the  holes 
for  the  rivets  securing  the  outer  plating  to  the  ribs  cut 

FIG  100. 


away  about  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  total  sectional 
area ;  and  this  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  total  area 
in  order  to  find  the  area  effective  against  tensile  strains; 
whereas  against  compressive  strains  no  such  deduction  is 
needed.  In  many  other  instances  similar  allowances  are 
required ;  but  the  process  is  an  easy  one  when  the  details 
of  the  construction  of  a  ship  are  known. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  determination  of  the 
relative  values  of  wood  and  iron,  or  wood  and  steel,  when 
they  act  together  in  resisting  longitudinal  bending.  So 
long  as  the  strains  put  upon  the  materials  do  not  surpass 
the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  wood — a  condition  which 
is  fulfilled  in  nearly  all  cases — it  is  a  fact,  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  the  wood  will  act  with  the  metals 
and  lend  them  valuable  assistance.      This  is  very  ad  van- 
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tageous  to  the  stractoral  strength  of  ships  of  all  classes,  in 
which  iron  stringers  or  ties  are  used  on  the  decks  and  else- 
where,  with  wood  planking  oyer  them.  In  composite  ships 
also,  with  a  wood  skin  worked  on  iron  ribs,  or  in  sheathed 
iron  ships,  wherein  wood  planks  are  worked  outside  the 
iron  plating  in  order  to  receiye  zinc  or  copper  sheathing, 
this  combined  action  of  wood  and  iron  is  of  great  yalue. 
The  late  Professor  Bankine  suggested  some  years  ago  that 
a  fair  allowance,  ayeraging  the  yarious  strengths  of  the 
timbers  used  in  shipbuilding,  would  be  to  consider  wood 
equiyalent  to  one-sixteenth  of  its  sectional  area  of  iron  ;  and 
this  is  the  allowance  usually  made  in  determining  the 
effectiye  sectional  areas  for  the  portions  of  the  deck-flanges 
(A,  B,  C,  in  Fig.  99),  representing  the  wood  planking,  or 
for  other  parts  where  iron  and  wood  act  together. 

When  the  equiyalent  girder  has  been  drawn,  the  next 
step  is  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  midship  section 
thereby  represented ;  and  this  is  done  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  girder  were  the  cross-section  of  a  long 
beam,  subjected  to  the  same  bending  strains  as  those  to 
which  the  ship  is  subject.  The  comparison  of  a  ship 
tending  to  hog  or  sag  to  a  beam  is  a  yery  old  one,  haying 
been  made  by  some  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  theory  of 
nayal  architecture.  Like  many  other  suggestions,  this  was 
not  made  use  of  to  any  great  extent  until  the  introduction 
of  iron  shipbuilding;  and  the  late  Sir  William  Fairbaim 
did  much  towards  establishing  the  practice  of  treating  a 
ship  as  a  hollow  girder,  so  far  as  longitudinal  bending  is 
concerned.  Headers  familiar  with  mathematical  inyestiga- 
tions  of  the  strength  of  beams  will  not  require  any  farther 
explanation  respecting  the  use  made  of  the  equiyalent 
girder ;  but  there  may  be  some  not  acquainted  with  these 
inyestigations,  and  to  assist  such  in  xmderstanding  the  con- 
clusions stated  farther  on,  a  brief  explanation  will  be  giyen 
of  the  principal  steps  by  which  the  strength  of  a  beam  may 
be  calculated. 

Fig.  101  shows  the  side  yiew  and  section  of  a  flanged 
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beam,  which  is  bent  by  the  action  of  the  downward  pressures 
P,P  and  the  upward  pressure  Q.  When  it  is  thus  bent,  the 
oonyex  upper  side  AB  must  have  become  elongated,  as 
omnpared  with  its  length  when  the  beam  was  straight; 
whereas  the  concave  under  side  CD  must  have  been 
ihortened.  Hence  at  some  intermediate  part — suppose 
it  EF — ^there  will  be  found  a  surface  which  is  neither 
stretched  nor  compressed,  but  maintains  the  same  length 
viiich  it  had  when  the  beam  was  straight.  The  surface 
EP  is  termed  the  "neutral  surface ;"  all  parts  of  the  beam 
lying  above  it  are  subject  to  tensile  strain,  all  parts  below 
ire  subject  to  compressive  stretin.  In  the  sectional  draw- 
ing of  the  beam,  ef  corresponds  to  EF,  and  is  termed  the 

FIC.IOI. 
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neiUral  cms  of  the  cross-section.  On  the  neutral  surface 
EP,  let  any  two  points  ah  be  taken.  When  the  beam  is 
bent,  the  corresponding  length  on  the  upper  surface  is  shown 
by  edy  and  that  on  the  lower  surface  by  ffh ;  the  figure  cghd 
therefore  represents  the  shape  into  which  the  bending  of  the 
beam  distorts  that  part  which  was  of  the  uniform  breadth 
oi  throughout  the  depth  of  the  beam,  before  it  was  bent. 
For  any  layer  in  the  beam  the  elongation  or  compression 
ptoduced  by  the  bending  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
of  that  layer  from  the  neutral  surface.  Within  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  the  elongation  or  com- 
preasion  also  varies  directly  as  the  strain  applied ;  that  is  to 
ny,  a  oar  of  the  material  will  stretch  twice  as  much  with 
a  given  weight  suspended  to  it  as  it  does  with  half  that 
weiglit  suspended ;  and  so  on.      Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
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in  a  bent  beam  the  stress  on  each  unit  of  sectional  area  in  a 
cross-section  such  a*^  that  in  Fig.  101,  or  any  other  form  of 
section,  varies  directly  with  the  distance  of  that  unit  from 
the  neutral  axis  ef.  At  the  upper  surface  AB  the  stress 
will  be  twice  as  severe  as  it  is  midway  between  AB  and  EF, 
and  the  tensile  strain  at  AB  bears  to  the  compressive  strain 
at  CD  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  of  AB  from  EF 
bears  to  the  distance  of  CD  from  that  surface. 

The  question  thus  becomes  important,  What  governs  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  It 
is  coincident  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  beam,  supposing  (as  may  fairly  be  done)  that  the 
external  forces  PPQ  act  perpendicularly  to  the  surfetce 
EF.  This  follows  directly  from  the  consideration  that  the 
sum  of  all  the  tensile  forces  developed  on  any  cross-section 
of  the  beam  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  compressive  forces. 
The  neutral  surface  of  the  beam  contains  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  all  the  cross-sections ;  and  this  condition  holds 
for  all  forms  of  cross-section,  and  all  variations  in  form  at 
different  parts  of  the  length  ;  the  preceding  remarks  contain- 
ing no  assumption  that  the  beam  is  of  uniform  cross-section 
throughout  its  length.  When  the  form  of  the  cross-section 
of  any  beam  is  given,  the  above  stated  property  enables 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  to  be  determined  easily. 

One  further  step  remains  to  be  explained.  At  any 
cross-section  of  the  beam  in  Fig  101  (say,  at  the  middle  of 
the  length)  the  external  forces  (P  and  Q)  give  rise  to  a 
bending  moment  the  value  of  which  is  easily  ascertained. 
The  effect  of  this  moment  is  seen  in  the  curvature  of  the 
beam  ;  but  it  may  be  asked  by  what  moment  is  the  moment 
of  the  external  forces  balanced.  Obviously  it  must  be 
balanced  by  the  moment  of  the  internal  forces  (stresses,  as 
they  have  been  termed)  developed  by  the  elongations  and 
compressions ;  each  of  these  stresses  may  be  considered  as  a 
force  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  cross-section, 
and  having  for  its  fulcrum  the  neutral  axis.  Ajid  in  this 
resistance  to  the  external  forces  the  internal  forces  all  co. 
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operate — both  tensile  and  compressive — from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  beam.  The  total  moment  of  these  internal  forces  is 
readfly  foand  for  a  given  form  of  cross-section.    Since — 

The  stress  per  unit  of  sectional  area  varies  i^vith  the 
distance  from  the  nentral  axis, 

The  moment  of  stress  about  the  neutral  axis  must  vary 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  unit  of  area  from 
the  neutral  axis. 

The  total  moment  of  the  internal  stresses  may  therefore  be 
expressed  in  the  form, 

Momeiit=:a  constant  quantity  x  area  of  cross-section  x  square 

of  depth  of  section. 

K  each  element  of  area  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  the  sum  of  the  products  is 
termed  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the 
neutral  axis ;  and  hence  it  is  usual  to  write, 


Moment  of  resistance  to  bending 
of  internal  stresses .... 


=K  X  moment  of  inertia 
of  cross-section, 


where  K  is  a  quantity  dependent  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  beam  is  made. 

From  these  general  expressions  a  few  practical  deductions 

may  be  drawn.    First :    it  will  be  seen  that,  for  beams  of 

similar  cross-sectional  form,  the  strength  varies  as  the  product 

of  the  igpuire  of  the  depth  by  the  sectional  area,  supposing 

the  beams  to  be  formed  of  the  same  material.     Second  :   it 

will  be  obvious  that,  with  the  same  sectional  area,  changes 

in  the  form  of  the  cross-sections  of  beams    may  largely 

influence  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  therefore   influence 

the  strength.    Third :  the  great  advantage  of  the  jlanged 

fonn  of  beam  shown  in  Fig.  101  will  be  apparent ;    for  the 

material  thrawn    into   the    flanges    is   at    a  considerable 

distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 

is  consequently   increased.     So  long  as  the  vertical  web 

retains    sufficient    strength   to  keep  the  flanges  at  their 
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proper  distance  apart,  and  to  eflSciently  connect  them, 
it  is  desirable  that  all  the  rest  of  the  available  material 
should  be  thrown  into  flanges ;  and  in  lattice  girder  beams 
and  bridges  the  principle  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Reverting  to  the  equivalent  girder  for  a  ship  (Fig.  99),  it 
is  possible  to  make  nse  of  the  foregoing  general  principles 
in  order  to  compare  the  relative  importance  of  different 
parts  of  the  structure,  as  measured  by  their  resistance  to 
longitudinal  bending.  The  most  important  parts  are 
the  upper  flange  A  and  the  lower  D ;  the  flange  C,  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  deck,  lies  so  close  io  the  neutral  axis 
(MN)  as  to  be  of  little  assistance.  The  flange  B  is  of  much 
more  service,  but  cannot  compare  in  importance  with  A. 
The  web  EE,  formed  by  the  side  plating  or  planking,  is 
mainly  useful,  when  the  vessel  is  upright,  in  forming  a  rigid 
connection  between  the  flanges  and  enabling  them  to  act 
•together ;  but  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis,  the  parts  of  EE  lying  nearest  to  A  and  D  offer 
considerable  resistance  to  bending.  When  the  vessel  is 
inclined,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  changed ;  she  then 
resembles  a  hollow  girder  set  angle-wise.  The  parts  con- 
tributing most  to  the  longitudinal  strength  will  then  be 
the  upper  deck,  the  sheer-strakes  and  side  plating  adjacent 
to  that  deck,  and  the  bottom  in  the  region  of  the  bilges ; 
but  the  arrangements  which  are  eflScient  when  the  vessel 
is  upright  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  eflSciency 
when  she  is  heeled  over  to  the  most  considerable  angles 
likely  to  be  rectched  in  rolling.  Vessels  are  sometimes 
thrown  over  on  to  their  beam  ends,  but  this  is  a  very 
exceptional  position,  and  need  not  have  much  influence 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  material.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  ship  which  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
longitudinal  bending  moments  when  she  is  upright  will  be 
suflBciently  strong  in  every  other  position.  By  general 
consent,  therefore,  the  upright  position  is  assumed  in  the 
construction  of  the  equivalent  girder,  and  most  care  is 
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bestowed  to  meet  the  bending  strains  incidental  to  that 
position. 

flogging,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  change  of  form 

prodaced  by  the  ends  of  a  ship  droppinoj  relatively  to  the 

middle,  the  keel  becoming  arched  upwards.     The  conditions 

of  strain  are  then  similar  to  those  in  the  beam,  Fig.  101 ; 

the  upper  parts  of  the  structure  being  subjected  to  tensile 

strains,  the  lower  to  compressive  strains,  and  the  division 

betireen  the  two  being  marked  by  a  neutral  surface.    Sagging 

is  the  converse  case  where  the  middle  drops  relatively 

to  the  ends ;  the  keel  becoming  arched  downwards,  the  upper 

pvts  of  the  structure  being  subjected  to  compressive  strains, 

and  the  lower  to  tensile  strains,  the  change  of  strain  being 

marked  by  a  neutral  surface,  not  agreeing  in  position  with 

that  for  hogging.    It  will  indeed  be  evident,  from  what  has 

already  been  said  respecting  the  diflTerence  between  the  total 

and  efiTective  sectional  areas  of  parts  of  the  stnicture,  that 

the  equivalent  girder  for  hogging  strains  must  be  diflTcrent 

from  that  for  sagging   strains ;     in  practice  the  two  are 

always  dealt  with  independently.     But  while  the  sectional 

areas  of  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  A  and  D  of  the 

equivalent  girder  in  Fig.  99  change  both  their  absolute  and 

relative  values,  according  as  hogging  or  sagging  strains  have 

to  be  resisted,  it  is  still  true,  for  both  hogging  and  8ap:ging, 

that  these  are  the  two  parts  of  the  structure  which  are  of  tho 

greatest  assistance  in  resisting  change  of  form.     Their  joint 

action  is  secured  by  means  of  the  web  formed  by  the  skin. 

Taking  in  order  the  three  parts  of  the  equivalent  [lirder 
which  require  most  attention,  viz.  the  upper  flange  A,  the 
lower  D,  and  the  web  EE,  we  now  propose  to  sketch  very 
briefly  the  character  of  the  arrangements  by  which  they  are 
made  more  or  less  eflicient  in  diflerent  classes  of  ships. 
Wood  ships,  ordinary  iron  ships,  "  composite  "  ships  (which 
resemble  ordinary  iron  ships  except  in  having  wooden  keels, 
stems,  stemposts,  and  outside  planking),  and  a  few  speciul 
classes  of  iron  ships,  will  be  mentioned;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  no  endeavour  will  be  made  to  describe  tlio 
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strnctotal  details  of  any  class ;  for  these  the  reader  most 
turn  to  works  on  shipbuilding.  To  illustrate  the  contrast 
between  these  classes,  and  to  assist  our  explanations.  Figs. 
102, 103,  and  104  have  been  prepared.  The  former  shows, 
in  croBB-flection  and  inside  elevation,  the  constroction  of  a 
wooden  ship  according  to  the  former  practice  of  the  Boyal 


piQ  loa. 


Dockyarda.  Fig.  103,  p^e  324,  shows,  in  crose-aection,  the 
construction  of  an  ordinary  iron  merchant  ship.  Fig.  104, 
page  331,  shows,  in  cross-section,  the  constmctiDn  of  an 
ironclad  ship  of  modem  type.  As  we  proceed,  repeated 
references  will  be  made  to  these  figures,  and  their  principal 
features  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  contribatitm 
of  individual  parts  to  the  general  Btructural  strength. 
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Fint,  as  to  the  upper  flange  in  the  equivalent  girder  for 

i  wood  ship.     The  parts  ordinarily  included  are  as  follows : 

the  deek-plankingy  allowing  for  its  effective  area  in  the 

manner  explained  above ;  and  the  thick  **  water-way  "  fitted 

opon  the  beam  ends  (see  Fig.   102).    Such  a  flange  is 

mnch  less  strong  against  the  tensile  strains  brought  upon 

it  by  hogging  than  it  is  against  the  compressive  strains  due 

to  sagging ;  the  effective  area  against  tensile  strains  being 

Ibb  than  three-quarters  of  that  against  compressive  strains. 

It  Lb  a  matter  of  common  experience  that,  under  severe 

hogging  stndnSy  signs  of  working  and  weakness  display 

tibonselves  in  the  upper  works  of  wood  ships.    Ilecently,  in 

ovder  to  add  strength  to  the  upper  deck,  iron  stringers  and 

plating  have  been  worked  under  the  wood  planking  in  many 

of  the  wood-built  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy.     Examples  of 

this  addition  will  be  found  in  the  converted  ironclads  of  the 

CUMofita  clasSy  and  in  the  largest  class  of  corvettes. 

In  ordinary  iron  or  composite  ships  the  upper  flange  of 

the   equivalent  girder    closely  resembles    that  described 

lor  leoent  wood  ships.    Fig.  103  shows  the  arrangement ; 

the  iron  stringer  plates  on  the  beam  ends  being  drawn  in 

rtrong  black  lines  under  the  wood  planking.    These  stringers 

riioald  always  be  strongly  secured  to  the  uppermost  strako  of 

the  side  plating  of  an  iron  ship  (termed  the  **  sheer-strake  "), 

vluch  is  often  made  thicker  or  doubled,  for  the  purpose 

of  increasing  the  longitudinal  strength.     Composite  ships 

alflo^  although  they  have  not  an  iron  skin,  are  usually  fitted 

with  a  sheer-strake.    At  the  outset  of  iron  shipbuilding,  the 

me  of  deck-stringers  was  not  general ;  but  as  the  sizes  of 

ships  increased,  the  necessity  for  adding  to  the  longitudinal 

siraigth  of  the  upper  decks  became  apparent,  and  stringers 

were  adopted.     The  breadths  of  these  stringers  have  been 

increased  as  still  larger  vessels  have  been  constructed ;  and 

at  the  present  time  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  whole,  or 

a  great  part,  of  the  surface  of  the  upper  and  main  decks  in 

la^ge  iron  steam-ships  covered  with  plating.    These  complete 

or  partial  iron  or  steel  decks,  fitted  under  the  wood  plankings 
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CHAP.  I 


are  most  valuable  additions  to  the  stractnral  strength,  ai 
have  corrected  weaknesses  formerly  too  common  in  the  upp 
parts  of  iron  ships.  Complete  iron  and  steel  npper  dec 
have  been  fitted,  from  the  first,  in  the  iron-built  armour 


FIG  103. 


ships  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  have  proved  tho 
efScient     In  the  Great  Eastern  the  exceptional 
required  has  been  provided  by  a  very  unusual  com 
of  the  upper  deck.     This  is  a  cellular  structure  fo 
two  strong  iron  skins  worked  above  and  below  dee 
running  longitudinally.   Besides  the  unusually  stror 
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the  strength  of  the  girders  in  this  ship  therefore  cornea 
into  play  against  hogging  or  sagging  strains;  whereas  the 
tnmvene  beams  fitted  almost  without  exception  in  other 
ships  can  lend  no  assistance  to  the  decks  against  such  strains. 
In  the  largest  yessels  afloat,  excepting  the  Great  Easterrhy 
the  simpler  and  lighter  arrangement  of  iron  or  steel  decks 
wori[ed  under  the  planking  is,  however,  found  to  answer 
ererj  purpose. 

Next^  as  to  the  hwer  flanges  in  the  equivalent  girders  of 
the  difierent  classes  of  ships ;  this  is  a  less  simple  case 
than  the  preceding. 

In  wood  ships  the  parts  included  in  the  lower  flange 
mj  considerably,  according  as  hogging  or  sagging  strains 
have  to  be  resisted.  The  bottom  planking  up  to  the  bilge, 
the  keel,  keelson,  and  binding  strakes  (6,  Fig.  102)  are  all 
effective,  although  not  equally  effective,  against  both 
hogging  and  sagging  strains.  It  is  a  common  prcKstice 
to  fill  in  the  openings  between  the  ribs,  from  the  keel 
up  to  some  distance  from  the  bilge;  and  this  has  a 
twofold  advantage.  In  case  of  damage  to  the  bottom 
planking  the  fillings  keep  the  water  out  of  the  hold ;  and, 
moreover,  when  the  vessel  tends  to  hog,  and  her  bottom 
is  brought  under  compression,  the  lower  part  of  the  frames 
is  made  into  a  practically  solid  mass  of  timber,  the  fillings 
oSferin:^  great  resistance '  to  any  change  of  form.  When 
sagging  takes  place,  and  the  bottom  is  brought  imder 
tension,  the  fillings  can  lend  no  such  help  to  the  pieces 
lying  longitudinally,  and  the  difference  is  very  consider- 
able. It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  in  ordinary  wood 
ships  the  severest  longitudinal  bending  moments  are  those 
tending  to  produce  hogging,  a  fact  which  makes  the 
we  of  fillings  of  the  greater  value.  To  assist  the  bottom  in 
resisting  the  tensile  strains  due  to  sagging,  iron  stringers 
have  been  fitted  in  some  few  cases  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
thick  binding  strakes ;  but  this  arrangement  is  not  so 
Enable  as  the  use  of  iron  strengthenings  to  the  upper 
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In  ordinary  iron  ships  the  bottom  flange  of  the  girder  is 
made  up  of  the  keel,  keelson,  side  keelsons  (s.  Fig.  103),  hold 
stringers  (A),  and  the  bottom  plating.  These  are  all  effective 
against  both  hogging  and  sagging  strains ;  and,  as  already 
explained,  the  difference  in  the  sectional  areas,  effective 
against  tension  and  compression  respectively,  is  not  nearly 
so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  part  of  a  wood 
ship.  The  transverse  frames,  or  ribs,  of  the  iron  ship 
are  20  inches  or  2  feet  apart,  there  being  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  fillings  of  the  wood  ship.  Fig.  103  by  no 
means  represents  the  imiversal  practice  of  iron  shipbuilders 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  longitudinal  stiffeners  to  the 
bottom  plating.  There  are  very  many  varieties  of  side 
keelsons,  hold  stringers,  keelsons,  keels,  &c.,  some  builders 
preferring  one  arrangement,  other  builders  preferring  an- 
other arrangement.  But  they  have  one  feature  in  common. 
The  mainframes  lie  transversely  like  those  of  a  wood  ship, 
and  do  not  contribute  to  the  longitudinal  strength,  whereas 
the  longitudinal  pieces  are  supplementary  or  subordinate  to 
the  transverse  framing,  and  are  either  fitted  in  between  the 
ribs  (like  s),  to  secure  a  direct  connection  with  the  bottom 
plating,  or  over-ride  the  ribs  (like  A,  Fig.  103).  This  is  a 
grave  defect  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  framing  iron  ships ; 
economy  of  weight  in  proportion  to  strength  would  be 
better  secured  if  the  main  frames  were  placed  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  made  to  assist  the  skin  against  the  principal 
bending  strains. 

For  wood  ships  it  is  practically  a  necessity  to  place  the 
ribs  transversely,  and  in  the  earliest  iron  ships  the  arrange- 
ments of  wood  ships  were  naturally  imitated  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  moderate  size  of  the  earlier  iron  vessels 
rendered  almost  unnecessary  any  longitudinal  strengthen- 
ings to  the  bottom  other  than  were  furnished  by  the  engine 
and  boiler  bearers,  fitted  primarily  as  supports  to  the  pro- 
pelling apparatus.  But  as  the  sizes  of  ships  increased,  the 
longitudinal  strengthenings  to  the  bottom  were  multiplied, 
and  in  some  cases  the  bottom  was  thus  strengthened,  while 
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the  top  flange  of  the  girder  was  left  almoBt  tmcared  for,  the 
nsolt  being  a  great  disproportion  between  the  strength  of 
the  top  and  bottom  flanges.    There  are,  of  course,  many 
local  sirainB  to  be  borne  by  the  bottom  of  a  ship — such  as 
those  dne  to  groundings  the  carriage  of  cargo,  and  possible 
ooDoentration  of  weights — which  are  not  paralleled  by  any 
itiains  that  have  to  be  borne  by  the  decks;  but  to  give 
greatly  disproportionate  strength  to  either  flange  involyes  a 
bad  dibtribation  of  the  material.    The  recent  use  of  iron 
Bpper  decks  and  broader  stringer  plates  has  partially  cor- 
lected  an  evil  formerly  prevalent  in  iron  merchant  ships, 
but  the  upper  flange  is  still  commonly  made  much  weaker 
tlian  the  lower.    K  ships  fail,  they  usually  yield  to  hogging 
stzains;  as  an  example  of  the.  opposite  fault,  where  the 
upper  flange  of  the  equivalent  girder  yielded  to  the  com- 
pressive strains  incidental  to  sagging,  we  may  refer  to  the 
case  of    the    shallow-draught  steam-ship  Mary,  which  is 
alleged  to  have  foundered  in  consequence  of  the  upper  deck 
emshing  up  when  she  met  with  very  heavy  weather  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  on  her  passage  to  the  station  for  which  she 
was  designed. 

There  is  no  dispute  but  that  the  combination  of  strength 
with  lightness  would  be  more  efiBciently  secured  if  the  main 
frames  of  iron  ships  were  made  longitudinal  instead  of 
transverse.  The  continued  use  of  the  old  system  of  framing 
is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  construction, 
rendered  possible  in  consequence  of  the  fetmiliarity  of  the 
worbnen  with  this  mode  of  building,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  can  be  carried  on.  Moreover,  by  fitting 
nmneious  intercostal  side  keelsons,  hold-stringers,  &c.,  suffi- 
cient longitudinal  strength  can  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the 
bottoms  of  even  the  largest  ocean  steamers,  400  to  500  feet 
in  length,  and  the  additional  weight  involved  is  not  thought 
of  80  much  importance  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  incur  the 
Sweater  cost  of  construction  of  the  longitudinal  system  of 
Owning.  To  what  extent  weight  might  be  saved  on  the 
bnlland  added  to  the  carrying  power  by  adopting  longi- 
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tudinal  frames  will  appear  from  the  following  example,  given 
by  Mr.  Reed.*  On  a  mail  steamer  of  2700  tons  burden  it 
was  found  that,  by  making  the  transverse  framing  subordinate 
to  the  longitudinal,  a  saving  of  no  less  than  150  tons  could 
be  effected  in  the  weight  of  the  hull,  with  an  CKstual  increase 
in  the  longitudinal  strength,  and  no  fear  of  insufficient 
transverse  strength.  Such  a  saving,  as  already  explained,! 
really  constitutes  an  addition  to  the  carrying  power  of  the 
ship,  and  can  be  made  available  either  for  remunerative 
cargo  or  for  carrying  increased  weights  of  armour  or  arma^ 
ment.  Many  similar  examples,  drawn  from  CKstual  practice, 
might  be  given,  but  they  are  scarcely  needed  to  enforce  a 
truth  that  must  be  nearly  self-evident.  If  the  dimensions 
of  ships  continue  to  increase,  and  steel  takes  the  place  of 
iron,  there  will  be  the  greater  probability  of  the  general 
adoption  of  longitudinal  instead  of  transverse  framing.  But 
at  present  the  advantages  in  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  con- 
struction suffice  to  maintain  the  old  system  in  use  throughout 
the  mercantile  marine. 

Composite  ships  resemble  ordinary  iron  ships  in  having 
the  main  frames  transverse;  and  the  bottom  flanges  of 
their  equivalent  girders  differ  from  those  of  the  iron  ships 
chiefly  in  that  they  include  wood  keels  and  bottom  planking. 
The  latter  especially  loses,  as  compared  with  iron  plating, 
in  its  resistance  to  the  tensile  strains  due  to  sagging 
moments.  No  equally  intimate  connection  can  be  made 
between  the  intercostal  side  keelsons  of  a  composite  vessel 
and  the  bottom  planking,  as  are  possible  between  such 
keelsons  and  the  bottom  plating  of  an  iron  ship.  Nor  can 
the  composite  ship  have  the  help  of  fillings  between  the 
frames  like  those  of  a  wood  ship.  These  are  the  only  points 
of  difference  that  need  be  mentioned. 

Although  the  transverse  system  of  framing  is  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  mercantile  marine,  there  are  not  a  few  ships 
in  which  longitudinal  framing  occupies  the  chief  pla(^ 


*  Sec  page  84  of  Kaval  Science  for  1872.  i  f  See  Chapter  I.  page  3. 
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The  Qrmt  Eastern  is  the  most  notable  example,  and  her 
stroctoial  arrangements^  due  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  late 
Hr.L  E.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  furnish  good  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  longitudinal  system.*     Other  and 
much  smaller  merchant  ships  have  been  built  on  very 
omilar  principles;  and  in  all  the  iron-built  ironclads  of 
the  Boyal  Navy  great  prominence  is  given  to  longitudinal 
finuning.    Such  framing  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
lower  parts  of  ships  lying  below  the  lower  deck.    The  com- 
puatively  flat  surfaces  of  the  bottom  plating  below  the 
Inlge  are  best  stiffened  against  buckling  by  longitudinal 
frames,  which    form  •  strong  girders  well  secured  to  the 
bottom  platingy  and  contribute  a  very  substantial  addition 
to  the  lower  flange  of  the  equivalent  girder  for  the  upright 
position.    At  the  bilge  there  is  usually  considerable  trans- 
verse curvature  in  the  bottom  plating,  a  fact  which  gives  it 
great  stifihess  in  itself  against  buckling  under  compressive 
sttains,  due  either  to  hogging  moments  or  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  surplus  buoyancy ;  hence  immediately  at  the  bilge 
longitudinal  frames  are  not  so  much  required  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  buckling.     Very  frequently  external  bilge- 
keels  are  fitted  just  at  this  part  of  the  bottom,  forming  good 
stiffeners  to  the  plating,  besides  adding  their  own  sectional 
aieas  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  girder.    Above  the  bilge, 
and  below  the  lower  deck,  longitudinal  frames  are  again  of 
great  use,  especially  in  adding  to  the  longitudinal  strength 
when  the  ship  occupies  an  inclined  position,  and  is  subject 
to  hogging  or  sagging  moments.    When  we  reach  the  parts 
lying  above  the  lower  deck,  other  considerations  enter  and 
luike  the  longitudinals  of  less  importance;  in  fact,  the 
decb  themselves  with    their    stringers,    &c.  form    most 


*  For  much  interesting  in  forma-  details  therein  ^ven  that,  at  a  very 

^  ooDoeming  the  construction  of  early  period  after  the  introduction 

^is  ship,  and  her  predecessors,  the  of  iron  ships,  Mr.  Brunei  perceived 

^^'^  Westtrn  and  Great  Britain,  the  great  advantages  attaching  to 

^  the  life  of  Mr.  Brunei,  published  longitudinal  framing. 
V  hu  son.     It  is  evident  from  the 
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efiScient  longitudinal  stiffeners,  and  they  are  usually  so 
close  together  as  to  render  intermediate  longitudinals 
unnecessary.  Sometimes,  where  a  lower  deck  does  not 
extend  throughout  the  whole  length,  but  is  broken  f(»r 
some  reason,  its  stringer  plate  is  continued  in  order  to 
form  a  stiflfener,  as  shown  by  Z,  Fig.  103.  It  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  the  rule  that  the  decks  need  no  aid  of  this 
kind,  and  that  the  only  framing  required  in  the  upper  parts 
of  ships  is  vertical  and  transverse.  Such  framing  stiffens 
most  efiSciently  the  almost  upright  side  plating,  gives 
facilities  for  attaching  the  beams  to  the  side,  and  answers 
other  purposes.  The  extent  to  whicji  it  is  adopted  must 
of  course  depend  upon  the  special  conditions  of  each  class  of 
ship.  Widely  spaced  vertical  frames  suffice  in  the  uj^r 
parts  of  the  Great  Eastern;  whereas  in  armoured  ships 
these  frames  are  very  closely  spaced,  in  order  to  assist  in 
strengthening  the  target  formed  by  the  armoured  side. 
Fig.  104  illustrates  the  last  mentioned  case;  below  the 
armour,  the  main  frames  are  longitudinal,  as  shown;  but 
.behind  the  armour  the  principal  frames  are  vertical,  being 
spaced  only  2  feet  apart  (see  the  section  at  cd).  The 
longitudinal  girders  worked  between  the  strakes  of  the 
wood  bcKsking  are  not  fitted  primarily  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  structure,  although 
they  have  this  effect,  but  are  intended  to  increase  the  resist- 
ance of  the  target  formed  by  the  side  of  the  ship  against 
penetration  or  damage  by  projectiles. 

Looking  a  little  more  closely  into  the  arrangements  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  104,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  lower  flange 
of  its  equivalent  girder  must  be  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  iron  ship  illustrated  by  Fig.  103.  The  longi- 
tudinal frames  of  the  ironclad  are  numerous  and  strong, 
as  compared  with  the  longitudinal  strengthenings  of  the 
merchant  ship.  These  frames,  as  already  explained,  are 
of  great  value  in  preventing  buckling,  and  resisting  the 
tensile  strains  due  to  sagging,  even  when  there  is  only  a 
single  outer  skin.    But  their  efficiency  in  these  respects 
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ud  the  Bttength  of  the  lower  flange  of  the  girder  are  botli 
nry  gnatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  iDoer  skin 
plitiiig,  forming  a  double  bottom.  This  cellular  conBtruc- 
tioD  ii  gbown  by  experiment  to  develop  moBt  efficiently  the 


_  1  of  a  structure  formed  of  wrought-iron  plates  and 
bug,  any  one  of  which,  taken  singly,  has  little  strength  to 
ntigt  bending.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  gain  in  safety  due  to  the  use  of 
<I(Hible  bottoms,  this  being  so  great  that,  even  if  there  were 
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no  gain  in  structural  strength,  the  shipbuilder  would   be 
fully  justified  in  adopting  the  arrangement. 

Cellular  double  bottoms  require  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
the  hold  space,  and  this  is  an  objection,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  to  their  use  in  merchant  ships,  where  the 
cargo-carrying  capacity  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Partial  double  bottoms,  extending  from  the  bilges  to  the 
keel,  are,  however,  frequently  fitted,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  water  ballast,  but  the  inner  skins  and  longitudinal 
keelsons  often  fitted  in  these  tanks  add  considerably  to  the 
longitudinal  strength.  Some  of  the  earlier  ironclads  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy  are  similarly  circumstanced,  having  only  partial 
double  bottoms;  but  the  general  practice  has  been  for 
many  years  to  fit  complete  double  bottoms,  as  in  Fig.  104. 
It  has  already  been  explained  *  that  the  double  bottom  does 
not  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ships,  but 
usually  leaves  about  one-sixth  of  the  length  at  either  end 
destitute  of  this  strengthener  and  protection.  While  the 
safety  of  the  ship  at  the  extremities  is  provided  for  by  the 
other  means  previously  described,  her  strength  at  any  cross- 
section  outside  the  double  bottom  is  much  lessened  by  the 
absence  of  the  inner  skin.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  the  strains  to  which  these  parts  are  subjected  are  much 
less  severe  than  those  borne  by  sections  lying  farther  from 
the  extremities,  so  that  in  proportion  to  these  strains  the 
strength  is  ample. 

Thirdly,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  webs  or  vertical 
portions  of  the  equivalent  girders  for  different  classes  of 
ships. 

In  ordinary  wood  ships  the  outside  planking,  as  well  as 
that  inside,  is  worked  (as  shown  in  Figs.  100  and  102)  in 
one  thickness,  and  made  up  of  comparatively  narrow 
planks,  or  "  strakes,"  the  butts  and  edge-seams  of  which  are 
caulked.    This  planking,  with  the  shelf-pieces  under  the 


*  See  Figs.  18-25,  page  30. 
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beanifly  and  the  diagonal  strengtheners,  form  the  web  of  the 
girder.  The  ultimate  strength  of  these  parts  against  cross- 
teeaking  strains  is  no  doubt  ample  in  all  or  nearly  all 
cases ;  and  what  has  to  be  regarded  is  rather  their  strength 
to  resist  the  racking  strains  which  always  accompany 
bending. 

BeTerting  to  the  case  of  the  beam  in  Fig.  101,  it 
will  be  seen  that^  although  the  total  of  the  tensile  forces 
ezpeiifflieed  by  any  cross-section  equals  the  total  of  the 
eompressiYe  forces,  these  two  resultants  act  in  opposite 
diiections^  and  therefore  tend  to  rack  or  distort  the  beam, 
this  racking  strain  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  neutral 
tm&ce,  and  gradually  decreasing  to  nothing  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  beam.  So  long  as  the  beam  is  in  one  piece, 
or  so  long  as  the  pieces  forming  its  web  are  well  connected 
together  edgewise,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this 
racking  strain.  But  if  a  beam  were  constructed  of  which 
the  web  consisted  of  strakes  or  narrow  planks  placed  edge 
on  edge,  and  having  little  connection  edgewise,  then 
obviously,  as  the  beam  bent,  these  planks  would  be  made  to 
slide  upon  one  another  by  the  racking  strains.  And  if  these 
strakes  were  crossed  at  right  angles  by  ties,  corresponding 
to  the  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  wood  ship,  these  ties  would  add 
little  to  the  strength  of  the  web  against  racking.  For  (to 
quote  the  well-known  illustration  of  Sir  Bobert  Seppings), 
if  a  field-gate  be  made  of  pieces,  all  lying  parallel  or  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  its  resistance  to  distortion 
of  form  will  be  very  small.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
strakes  forming  the  web  are  crossed  by  diagonal  ties — 
corresponding  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  gate — there  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  combination  against 
racking  and  distortion  of  form. 

Such  are  the  simple  principles  upon  which  the  use  of 
diagonal  ^*  riders  "  or  ties  in  wood  ships  is  principally  based. 
The  side  planking  above  the  bilge  has  in  itself  little  strength 
to  resist  racking  strains ;  and  in  many  cases  these  strains 
have  been  so  severe  as  to  show  marked  evidence  of  their 
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action.  When  the  line-of-battle  ship  Cmfiw  stopped  on  the 
launching  ways  and  broke  considerably,  it  was  in  the  plank- 
ing near  the  middle  of  her  depth  that  working  was  most 
apparent ;  the  diagonal  riders  also  showed  signs  of  severe 
straining.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observaticm 
that,  when  the  caulking  of  the  seams  of  planking  in  a  wood 
ship  becomes  slack  and  needs  renewal,  she  is  much  more 
liable  to  working  in  the  longitudinal  sense.  This  circum- 
stance is  easily  explainable,  seeing  that,  when  well  caulked, 
there  is  a  much  greater  resistance  to  the  relative  motion 
of  the  planks  which  racking  strains  tend  to  produce. 
Diagonal  riders  furnish,  however,  the  best  corrective  for  this 
source  of  weakness,  if  a  single  thickness  of  planking  is 
worked.* 

When  first  introduced  into  the  Eoyal  Navy  by  Sir 
Bobert  Seppings,  early  in  the  present  century,  these  riders 
consisted  of  massive  timbers,  worked  inside  the  transverse 
ribs  of  the  ship.  But  for  many  years  past  iron-plate  lidets 
have  been  substituted  for  the  timber  riders,  and  with  very 
great  advantage.  In  Fig.  102  these  riders  are  indicated  in 
both  the  cross-section  and  the  inside  view,  being  marked  t^t. 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  worked  tiMMfe  the  ribs, 
and  inclined  45  degrees  to  the  vertical  Wood-built 
merchant  ships  are  usually  furnished  with  similar  iron 
riders,  which  are  often  worked  ouJbsiAe  the  timbers;  and 
that  arrangement  has  some  advantages  in  point  of  strength, 
although  it  is  not  so  convenient  to  execute  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship.  Whether  fitted  inside  or  outside,  the 
riders  are  usually  inclined  so  that  their  upper  ends  slope 
towards  the  midship  section  of  the  ship ;  near  the  middle 
of  the  length  (as  shown  on  the  inside  view.  Fig.  102) 
the  two  systems  of  riders  belonging  to  the  fore  and  after 
bodies  respectively  are  made  to  cross  each  other  at  right 


*  In  some  small  vessels  built  by  to  prevent  racking.    A  similar  plan 

the  late  Mr.  Ditchbara,  bolts  were  of  bolting  is  sometimes  adopted  in 

driven  edgewise  through  adjacent  certain  portions  of  the  bottom  plank- 

strakcs  of  the  skin  planking,  in  order  ing  of  ordinary  wood  ships. 
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mngies*  In  some  cases  where  special  strength  is  desired,  this 
duplicate  arrangement  of  the  riders  is  carried  right  fore  and 
aft»  as  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Caledonia  ;  but  the  more  common 
plan  IB  to  have  one  system  only.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  nsnally  arranged,  these  iron  riders  are  very  efficient  aids 
against  hogging  strains,  which  are  those  most  injurious  to 
wood  ships.  When  hogging  takes  place,  the  ends  must  drop 
idatiyely  to  the  middle,  a  change  of  form  which  would 
bring  the  iron  riders  under  tensile  strains,  the  kind  of 
strains  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  resist.  Against  com- 
pressire  strains  these  thin  narrow  bands  of  iron  cannot  be 
nearly  so  efficient  as  against  .tensile  strains,  so  that,  as 
eomnumly  fitted,  riders  are  not  of  much  service  against 
tigging  strains,  except  amidships,  where  the  two  systems 
overlap  one  another.  Of  course  it  is  amidships  that  the 
lererest  strains  are  experienced,  so  that  the  crossing  of  the 
riders  there  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
tiiat^  if  the  duplication  of  the  systems  were  carried  through, 
say,  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  length  amidships,  there 
would  be  a  farther  gain  in  strength,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  riders  would  then  assist  against  sagging  as 
well  as  hogging. 

Composite  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine  are  usually  built 
with  a  single  thickness  of  planking,  and  consequently  need 
diagonal  strengtheners.  One  common  plan  of  fitting  these 
is  to  have  rider  plates  riveted  outside  the  iron  frames,  and 
inclined  45  degrees  to  the  vertical.  The  upper  ends  of  those 
riders  are  attached  to  the  sheer  strake,  and  the  lower  to 
another  detached  longitudinal  tie,  formed  by  a  strake  of 
nlatinir  worked  at  the  bilge. 

The  composite  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  are  built  with 
their  outside  planking  in  two  thicknesses.  The  edge-seams 
of  the  planks  in  the  inner  thickness  are  each  covered  by  a 
plank  of  the  outer  thickness ;  the  seams  of  the  outer 
thickness  being  similarly  covered  by  the  planks  of  the 
inner  thickness.  A  strong  edgewise  connection  is  thus 
made  in  the  double  skin,  and  consequently  diagonal  rider 
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plates  are  dispensed  with.  It  should  he  added  that  this 
plan  of  working  the  planking  in  two  layers  is  principally 
adopted  because  these  yessels  have  their  bottoms  covered 
with  copper  sheathing,  and  any  injurious  galvanic  action  of 
the  copper  on  the  iron  hull  can  thus  be  avoided. 

Other  composite  ships  have  been  constructed  with  the 
outside  planking  in  two  thicknesses,  one  or  both  of  which 
had  the  planks  worked  diagonally  ;  it  was  then  unnecessary 
to  fit  diagonal  rider  plates  to  assist  the  skin  against  racking 
strains. 

This  diagonal  system  of  planking  has  also  been  adopted 
in  some  special  classes  of  wood  ships  with  great  success. 
The  royal  yachts  are  examples  of  this  system  of  con- 
struction, and  Mr.  White,  of  Cowes,  has  applied  it  in  many 
vessels  built  at  his  yard.  Three  thicknesses  of  planking  are 
employed,  the  two  inside  being  worked  diagonally,  and  the 
outer  one  longitudinally.  The  two  diagonal  layers  are  inclined 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  skin  thus  formed  possesses 
such  superior  strength  to  the  skin  of  an  ordinary  wood  ship 
that  there  need  be  comparatively  little  transverse  framing 
above  the  bilges.  Direct  experiments  with  models,  and  the 
experience  gained  with  ships  built  on  this  plan,  have 
demonstrated  its  great  superiority  in  the  combination  of 
strength  with  lightness.  The  royal  yacht  Victoria  and 
Alberty  built  on  this  plan,  with  her  unusually  powerful  engines 
and  high  speed,  is  subjected  to  excessively  great  sagging 
moments,*  but  has  continued  on  service  for  twenty  years 
with  complete  exemption  from  signs  of  weakness.  Like 
many  other  improved  systems  of  construction,  this  is  found 
rather  more  expensive  than  the  common  plan ;  but  if  wood 
had  not  been  largely  superseded  by  iron,  probably  much 
more  extensive  use  would  have  been  made  of  the  diagonal 
system. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  large  steam  and  sailing 
launches  employed  in  the  Boyal  Navy  are  built  on  a  some- 


*  See  the  remarks  at  page  278. 
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what  Bimilar  plan ;  the  skin  planking  is  in  two  thicknesses, 
worked  diagonally,  with  the  two  layers  inclined  in  opposite 
directions.  These  boats  answer  admirably,  and  have  only 
frames  on  the  flat  of  the  floor,  where  the  wear  and  tear  of 
grounding  have  to  be  borne. 

Iran  ships  haye  outer  skins  formed  by  numerous  plates, 
each  of  which  is  strongly  fastened  at  the  edges,  as  well  as  the 
batts,  to  the  plates  adjacent  thereto.    Such  a  combination  is 
Tery  strong  against  longitudinal  racking  strains,  and  needs 
no  supplementary  strengthening  such  as  the  diagonal  riders 
of  wood  or  composite  ships.    Many  proposals  have  been 
made,  and   several  plans   have   been    patented  for  using 
diagonal  strengtheniugs  in  iron  ships,  the  superiority  of  an 
iron  skin,  and  its  capability  of  resisting  and  transmitting 
strains    in  all  directions,  not  having   been  apprehended. 
From  the  bilges  upwards,  the  outside  plating  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  web  of  the  equivalent  girder  section 
in  ordinary  iron  ships  like  that  in  Fig.  103 ;  and  when 
properly  stiffened,  it  acts  this  part  most  eiBciently  when 
the  ship  is  upright.    When  she  is  considerably  inclined, 
some  parts  of  the  same  plating  contribute  strength  to  the 
flanges  of  the  girder-section  for  that  position,  as  already 
explained.     Vessels  with    double   bottoms   extending  far 
np  the  side,  or  with  wing-passage  bulkheads  like  that  in 
Fig.  104,  gain  much  on  vessels  with  single  bottoms,  since 
the  additional  skin  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  web 
of  the  girder  for  the  upright  position,  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  flanges  of  the  girders  for  inclined  positions.    Any 
other  longitudinal  bulkheads  which  extend  over  a  consider- 
able length  in  the  ship  may  also  be  regarded  as  contributing 
to  the  longitudinal  strength,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  of  this  kind  that  can  be  made  to  a  ship  is  a  middle- 
line  bulkhead  like  that  shown  in  Figs.  18-25  (page  30)  for 
an  iroDclad  of  recent  type.    The  longitudiual  bulkheads 
fitted  in  the  Greai  Eastern  add  greatly  to  her  longitudinal 
strength.     It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  such  bulk- 
heads are  fitted  primarily  with  a  view  to  increase  in  safety 

z 
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or  aocommodation ;    the  increase    in    stractoral  strength 
being  a  secondary  consideration. 

Mention  may  also  be  made,  in  passing,  of  a  plan  upon 
which  a  few  iron  ships  have  been  built,  intermediate  in 
character  between  ships  with  transverse  frames  and  others 
with  longitudinal  frames.  The  main  frames  in  these  special 
yessels  lie  diagonally,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  riders, 
and  therefore  cross  the  probable  line  of  fracture  of  the 
platiniy  in  ordinary  iron  ships,  which  line,  it  has  been  said, 
would  lie  in  a  transverse  plane.  It  is  hoped,  therefore^ 
either  to  divert  the  line  of  fracture  from  this  transverse 
plane  to  some  longer  and  stronger  dias^onal  line  or  else  to 
make  the  diagonal  frames  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
transverse  section  which  gives  the  smallest  effective 
sectional  area  to  the  bottom  plating.  The  plan  has  not 
found  favour  with  shipbuilders,  nor  does  it  seem  comparable 
to  the  longitudinal  system,  either  in  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction  or  the  combination  of  lightness 
with  strength. 

Vessels  designed  for  service  in  shallow  waters  often  have 
their  hulls  strengthened  longitudinally  by  girders.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  iepfh  of  any  cross-section  of  a  vessel 
has  a  great  influence  upon  the  amount  of  its  resistance  to 
bending  strains ;  and  in  these  special  vessels  the  depths  of 
the  hulls  are  so  small  as  to  render  supplementary  strength- 
enings essentiaL  The  American  river  steamers  before  men- 
tioned famish  good  examples.  Their  hulls  are  extremely 
shallow,  and  have  to  carry  an  enormous  superstructure  of 
saloons,  &c.,  although  they  have  in  themselves  little  longi- 
tudinal strength.  To  supply  this,  what  is  termed  a  ^  h(^ 
frame  *'  is  constructed.  It  consists  of  a  strong  side  keelson 
fitted  along  the  flat  floor  of  the  vessel,  at  some  distance  out 
from  the  keel.  Upon  this  keelson  are  erected  a  series  of 
timber  pillars,  and  along  over  the  heads  of  the  pillars  a 
strong  continuous  timber  be:im  or  tie  is  carried,  diagonal 
struts  being  fitted  between  it  and  the  keelson.  A  light 
but  strong  timber   girder  of  considerable  depth   is  thus 
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firmly  oombined  with  tte  shallow  hqll, 
■nd  made  to  help  it  efficiently  against 
hogging."  In  other  light-draught  vessels 
bant  for  rirer  or  coast  serrioe,  with  iron 
or  steel  halls,  arrangements  have  been 
adopted  similar  in  principle  to  the  fore- 
going, iron  or  steel  lattice  girders  haviog 
been  Bnbstitnted  for  the  more  cumbrous 
and  lea  efficient  hc^  frame.  These  Teasels, 
being  designed  for  smooth -water  service, 
are  not  snbjected  to  longitudinal  strains 
of  BO  aerere  a  character  as  those  ex- 
pnienoed  1^  ships  at  sea,  and,  what  is 
■till  mote  important,  their  strains  remain 
nearly  constant  in  character  as  well  as 
intennty.  Hence  their  case  is  mnch 
more  easily  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
desetibed,  than  is  that  of  a  sea-going  ship 
iliich  has  to  bear  rapid  and  extreme 
fariations  of  longitadinal  bending  strains 
riiile  she  rolls  &om  side  to  side  in  a  sea- 
my. At  the  same  time,  there  is  consider- 
able range  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
in  aeeuring  the  lightness  of  construction 
demanded  by  the  shallow  dranght.  The 
flonditions  of  the  problem  resemble  more 
eloaely  those  of  bridge  construction  than 
thoae  connected  with  the  construction  of 
•e»^ing  ships,  with  which  we  are  more 
eapecially  concerned. 

Figs.  105  and  106  famish  illustrations 
of  this  class ;  being  respectively  a  side 
view  and  croas-seclion  of  a  tug-boat  built 


*  See  STerf  iuteratiDg  paper  on  the  enbject  by 
Hr.  N<ffin«n  BimeU,  in  voL  ii.  of  the  TVanwditmi 
of  the  lutitation  or  Nsnl  Architect!. 
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for  the  Godavery  river  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier, 

about  eight  years  ago.* 
The  draught  of  water  was 
not  to  exceed  one  foot; 
it  was  consequently  ne- 
cessary to  make  the 
structure  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  steel  was  used 
instead  of  iron.  The  hull 
proper  is  that  of  a  shallow 
open  boat,  about  3^  feet 
deep;  it  is  formed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  106,  of 
steel  plates  \  inch  thick, 
with  each  strake  of 
plating  stiffened  by  a 
longitudinal  angle-bar. 
The  transverse  frames  con- 
sist of  angle-bars,  spaced 
9  feet  apart,  and  therefore 
quite  subordinated  to  the 
longitudinal  frames.  The 
hull  proper,  being  so 
shallow  and  without  a 
deck,  could  not  contri- 
bute the  necessary  longi- 
tudinal strength;  but  this 
is  obtained  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner.  An 
awning  was  necessary  to 
fomish  protection  from 
a  vertical  sun  and  tro- 
pical rains ;  it  is  marked 

a,  a  in  the  diagrams,  and  is  about  10  feet  above  the  bottom. 


*  The  drawings  and  particulars  are  taken  from  vol.  viii.  of  the  TVana- 
acHvM  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
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To  oonvert  this  into  an  efficient  upper  flange,  it  is  fonned 
iA  steel  plates  -^  inch  thick,  each  strake  being  stiffened  by 
a  kngitadinal  ai^le-bar.    Transverse  angle-bars  are  fitted, 
9  feet  apart,  vertically  over  the  corresponding  transverse 
frames  of  the  hull,  and  diagonal  braces  ((^,  e.  Fig.  106) 
oonnect  the  corresponding  transverse  stiffeners  to  hull  and 
awning  preventing  the  latter  from  being  pulled  or  blown 
Ofver.    Lattice  girders  (&,  6,  Fig.  106)  formed  by  diagonal 
■od  vertical  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105,  are  fitted  on  each 
side  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  awning  and 
the  hull,  and  to  enable  them  to  act  together  in  resisting 
longitudinal  bending.    The  diagrams  explain  further  par- 
ticulars.   The  vessels  are  driven  by  paddles  pla,ced  under 
the  sloping  stem ;  the  boiler  is  placed  at  the  bow,  where 
there  is  also  a  steam  capstan ;  and  the  tow-rope  is  secured 
near  the  middle  of  the  length  and  led  along  over  the 
awning. 

Beverting  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  principles  which 

ahonld  govern  the  distribution  of  the  material  in  order  to 

More  sufficient  longitudinal  strength  at  any  cross-section 

A  a  ship,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  ships  always  remained 

Bpright,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  decrease  the  amount  of 

material  near  the  neutral  axis  of  the  equivalent  girder.    This 

eoold  best  be  done  by  thinning  the  skin  plating  or  planking 

it  this  part,  and  in  ordinary  iron  merchant  ships  some 

dight  reductions  in  thickness  are  often  made.    It  must  not 

he  forgotten,  however,  that  inclined  positions  will  be  occu- 

[Hed  by  ships  which  are  subjected  to  longitudinal  bending 

moments,  and  then  plating  which  forms  part  of  the  web  for 

the  girder  in  the  upright  position  may  form  part  of  the 

flange,  and  be  capable  of  yielding  great  assistance  to  the 

stmcture.    Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that,  after 

fitting  a  few    thick  strakes    of    plating  from    the  keel 

outwards  to  the  bilges,  where  the  severe  local  strains  due 

to  grounding  are  principally  felt,  the  rest  of  the  bottom 

plating  is  made  of  uniform  thickness  up  to  the  sheer  strake, 
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which  is  made  thicker  for  reasons  preyionsly  assigned. 
Wood  ships  nsmlly  haye  their  ihieke$t  planking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  middle  of  the  depth,  where  it  can  be 
least  effective  against  longitudinal  bending  strains  when  the 
ship  is  upright ;  but  these  wales  are  probably  the  outgrowth 
of  the  rubbing  strakes  formerly  fitted  near  the  main  breadth, 
and  they  also  form  strong  ties  above  and  below  the  lines  of 
ports  in  many  classes  of  wooden  war-ships,  thus  restoring,  to 
some  extent,  the  loss  of  strength  due  to  the  want  of  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  planking  in  wake  of  the  ports.  More- 
over, when  vessels  approach  the  ^  beam-end "  position,  the 
wales  are  of  considerable  assistance  in  resisting  longitudinal 
bending. 

Modem  war-shipe  have  their  structural  arrangements  very 
much  controlled  by  the  necessity  for  protecting  certain  parts 
by  armour.  The  general  considerations  based  upon  the 
comparison  of  a  ship  to  a  girder  are  therefore,  to  a  large 
extent,  overruled,  material  being  massed  in  flanges  formed 
by  decks  near  the  middle  of  the  depth,  or  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  the  web  of  the  girder  for  the  upright  position, 
instead  of  being  added  to  the  upper  part  or  to  the  upper 
deck.  For  instance,  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the 
target  formed  by  the  armoured  side,  the  skin-plating  behind 
the  armour  is  made  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  bottom  plating, 
although  its  situation  is  not  very  fEivourable  to  its  efficient 
contribution  of  longitudinal  strength.  Nor,  to  give  one 
other  example,  do  the  strongly  plated  decks  fitted  some 
5  or  6  feet  above  water  (as  in  the  belted  ships)  or  an  equal 
distance  below  water  (as  in  the  central-citadel  type)  con- 
tribute to  the  longitudinal  strength  at  all  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  same  weight  of  iron  differently  distributed  might  da 
The  armour  plating  itself  also,  even  when  arrang^  and 
fastened  with  the  utmost  care,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
load  carried  by  the  structure  than  as  adding  much  to  the 
longitudinal  strength.  Being  attached  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  ship,  the  armour  is  subjected  to  tensile  strains  when 
hogging  moments  act  upon  the  structure.    Against  such 
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strains  it  is  certain  that  the  armour,  as  usually  fastened^  can 
only  deTelop  a  small  portion  of  its  fiill  strength,  the  fasten- 
ings which  secure  it  to  the  hull  not  being  of  such  a  character 
as  to  render  this  possible.     On  the  contrary,  when  sagging 
moments  are  experienced,  the  armour  plates,  being  carefully 
fitted  at  the  butts,  can  offer  yery  great  resistance  to  com- 
pression, and  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  hull  proper. 
Other  means  might  be  found  of  connecting  the  butts  of 
armour  plates  and  increasing  their  resistance  to   tensile 
rttaiDs ;  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
make  the  attempt.    Hence  it  is  customary,  in  calculations 
for  the  strengths  of  equivalent  girders  for  ironclad  ships, 
to  consider  side  armour  as  efiScient  only  against  compressive 
strains,  and  not  to  take  any  credit  for  the  help  it  may 
render  against  tensile  strains  due  to  hogging  moments. 
This  is  an  omission  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  in  all  questions 
connected  with  the  strength  of  a  structure  exposed  to  such 
great  and  rapidly  varying  strains  as  those  experienced  by 
ships,  a  good  margin  of  safety  is  desirable. 

The  severest  hogging  and  sagging  moments,  corresponding 
to  exceptional  positions  of  support  for  ships  afloat  or  ashore, 
have  been  shown  to  have  their  maxima  at  cross-sections 
lying  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  length.    Other  cross- 
sections  are  subjected  to  bending  moments  decreasing  in 
amount  as  the  distance  from  the  midship  section  increases, 
and  finally  at  the  extremities  the  zero  of  moment  is  reached. 
This  diminution  of  the  bending  moments  from  the  middle 
of  a  ship  towards  her  ends  would,  if  she  were  regarded  as 
a  whole,  render  possible  some  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  other  cross-sections  as  compared  with  the  strength  of  the 
midship   section.      And  although  local  strains  and  other 
considerations  interfere  somewhat  with  the  application  of 
the  general  principle,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  fullest 
association  of  lightness  with   strength  requires  that  the 
shipbuilder  shall  bestow  attention  upon  the  longitudinal  as 
well  as  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  material. 


to  ix^  '^^^^  lessen*  t\xe  ^^  VK>t^ta9 ,  ^^^fe^et^o^;^      » 
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ship  and  her  ends,  the  general  feeling  and  experience  of 
BhipbnilderB  have  not  gone  in  this  direction^ 

Local  requirements,  as  remarked  above,  exercise  a  very 

great  influence  on  the    longitudinal  distribution  of   the 

material,  often  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite    to  that 

IB  which  the  consideration  of  the  strength  of  the  ship  as 

a  hollow  girder  woald  lead.    Many  examples  of  this  will 

oocor  to  the  reader  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 

details  of  shipbuilding;  only  two  or  three  of  the  most 

important  can  now  be  mentioned.    The  plating  near  the 

stem  in  a  screw  steamer,  from  the  girder  aspect  of  the 

case,  might  be  made  as  thin  as  any  plating  on  the  ship, 

but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  as  thick  as  any,  the  reason 

being  that  the  local  strains  due  to  screw  propulsion  require 

ftrang  plating  to  be  fitted  between  the  stem-post  and  the 

ftnfling-box  bulkhead  next  before  it.     Passing  to  the  other 

extremity  of  an  ironclad  ship,  another  instance  is  found.    In 

order  to  meet  the  local  strains  produced  by  the  chafing  of 

the  cables,  and  rubs  or  blows  of  the  anchors  on  the  bows,  it 

is  usual  in  ships  of  the  Boyal  Ifavy  to  double  the  plating 

far  some  distance ;  and  this  additional  thickness,  of  course, 

adds  much  to  the  strength  of  a  ram-bow;  but  here  again, 

reasoning  from  the  girder,  a  minimum  thickness  of  plating 

should  suffice. 

From  the  considerations  stated  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  a 
ship  to  her  length  should  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
provision  of  longitudinal  strength.  The  maximum  longi- 
tudinal bending  moment  for  any  class  is  expressible  in 
terms  of  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the  length  of  a  ship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  of  resistance  of  an  equivalent 
gilder  section,  like  that  in  Fig.  99,  is  very  considerably 
influenced  by  the  depth.  Hence  it  is  asual  in  merchant 
ships  to  make  special  provisions  in  ships  exceeding  eleven 
times  their  depth  in  length ;  and  the  shallower  a  ship  is  in 
proportion  to  her  length,  the  greater  should  be  the  amount 
of  material  contributing  to  the  longitudinal  strength.     In 
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cases  where  the  hiiU  proper  is  extremely  shalloWy  reoourse  is 
had  to  some  device  for  yirtually  increasing  the  depth,  like 
that  in  Figs.  105  and  106.  Warnships  of  nearly  all  classes 
are  of  greater  proportionate  depths  than  merchant  ships. 

The  proportions  of  length  to  breadth  also  haye  to  be 
considered  in  adjusting  the  amount  of  longitudinal  strength; 
the  breadth  influences,  as  we  have  seen,  the  strengths  of 
the  decks,  the  plating,  &c.,  and  affects  the  depths  and 
strengths  of  equivalent  girder  sections  for  inclined  positions. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  the  subject,  we  will  glanoe 
at  the  ratios  which  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive 
strains  experienced  by  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
structure  bear  to  the  ultimate  or  breaking  strengths  of 
those  parts.  These  ratios  are  technically  termed  ^  factors 
of  safety,"  and  they  furnish  a  measure  of  the  reserves  of 
longitudinal  strength  possessed  by  ships.  For  the  purpose 
of  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  the  ship  is  in  one  of  the 
extreme  positions  illustrated  by  Figs.  87  and  88,  page  273, 
and  that  she  is  upright  at  that  instant.  The  equivalent 
girder  for  the  midship  section  is  then  constructed,  and  its 
moment  of  resistance  to  bending  estimated  in  the  manner 
previously  explained.  The  comparison  of  this  moment  of 
resistance  with  the  bending  moment  corresponding  to  the 
assumed  extreme  position  of  support,  gives  the  means  of 
estimating  the  tensile  or  compressive  strain  experienced  by 
any  part  of  the  girder  section  situated  at  a  known  distanoe 
from  the  neutral   axis.*     Calculations  of  this  kind  have 


*  If  M  be  the  bending  moment 
of  the  external  forces  (say  in  foot- 
tons),  I  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  equivalent  girder  about  the 
neutral  axis,  the  sectional  areas 
being  taken,  say,  in  square  inches, 
and  the  vertical  measurenieQts  in 
feet :  then,  if  h^  be  the  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis  to  the  top  of  the 


girder,  h^  being  the  correspondiog 
distance  to  the  bottom,  ^we  shall 
have  the  maximum  tensile  or 
compressive  strains  at  the  top  and 
bottom — say,  jjj  and  p^  in  tons  per 
square  inch  of  sectional  area — given 
by  the  equations. 
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been  made  for  yarious  classes  of  ships,  and  from  these  a 
few  leralts  may  be  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

IWasBor  "Rankine,  making  use  of  his  assumption  that  the 
pnbaUe  maximum  bending  moment  experienced  by  a  ship 
equalled  the  product  of  her  displacement  by  one-twentieth 
of  the  lengthy  compared  two  ships  of  the  same  form  and 
Jigplaeement,  one  of  wood  and  the  other  of  iron.*    The 
Mximum  tensile  strain  brought  upon  the  upper  flange  of 
the  equivalent  girder  of  the  iron  ship  he  found  to  be  a  little 
ktB  than  4  tons  per  square  inch,  or  about  one-fifth  the 
idtimate  strength  of  good  iron  plates;  the  corresponding 
itain  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  wood  ship  was  about 
-f^  ton  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area,  or  about  one- 
9Arieenih  to  one-fowrteenO^  *part  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material.     An  iron  structure  can  sustain,  without 
mjnry  or  change  of  form,  strains  whi(*h  are  proportionately 
amch  greater  than  those  which  can  be  borne  by  a  wooden 
rtnicture  without  permanent  change  of  form.    Hence  these 
two  ships  would  be  regarded  as  about  equally  efficient 
•gainst  longitudinal  bending.     With  iron  in  bridges,  &c.  it 
18  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  ^'  working  load,"  that  is,  the 
loid  which  can  be  repeatedly  brought  upon  the  structure 
without  damage,  is  for  iron  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  that 
which  would  produce  fracture,  and  for  strong  timber  struc- 
tures only  one4enth.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that 
Professor  Bankine  appears  to  have  fixed  too  high  a  limit 
for  his  maximum   bending  moment;  so  that  the  actual 
m^Timft  of  tensile  strains  in  the  two  ships  would  be  less 
than  those   stated  above ;    but  from  other  investigations 
it  seems  that  the  two  vessels  are  scarcely  average  repre- 
sentations of  ordinary  merchant  ships,  and  further  criticism 
is  unnecessary. 

The  calculations  made  for  Lloyd's  Kegister  by  Mr.  W. 
John  seem  to  show  that  when  iron  merchant  ships  float  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  their  own  length  and  of  average 


*  See  f«ge8  158, 159  of  Shipbuilding^  TheoreticcU  and  Practical, 
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steepness,  they  are  frequently  subjected  to  maximum  tensile 
strains  on  the  upper  parts  much  exceeding  those  experienced 
by  the  iron  ship  just  referred  to.  Moreover,  it  appears  from 
these  very  valuable  calculations,  that  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  tensile  strain  per  unit  of  area  as  the  tonnages 
of  ships  increase.  For  instance,  the  following  results  were 
said  to  be  fairly  representative  in  1874,  and  although  some 
improvements  have  since  been  introduced,  in  the  shape  of 
stronger  upper  decks,  &c.,  the  figures  must  still  apply  to 
the  large  majority  of  merchant  ships. 


Register  Tonnage  of 

Maximum  Tension  on 

Vessel. 

the  Upper  Works. 

Tons  per  Square  Inch. 

100 

1-67 

500 

3-96 

1000 

5-19 

1500 

5-34 

2000 

5-9 

2500 

7-1 

3000 

8-1 

This  table  showed  the  desirability  of  adding  to  the  strength 
of  the  top  flanges  of  the  equivalent  girders  in  the  larger 
classes  of  ordinary  iron  ships.  It  proved,  moreover,  that 
the  long  and  large  iron  steamers  now  so  extensively  em- 
ployed are  not  provided  with  anything  like  the  same  reserve 
of  strength  as  is  usual  in  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions, 
and  as  is  undoubtedly  desirable  in  structures  exposed  to 
such  extreme  and  rapid  variations  of  strains.  Mr.  John 
estimated  that  in  some  cases  the  maximum  tension  on  ships 
400  feet  long  rises  to  about  9  tons  per  square  inch,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material ;  and  this, 
as  he  remarked,  is  certainly  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion. The  adoption  of  iron  or  steel  decks,  and  of  the  longi- 
tudinal instead  of  the  transverse  system  of  framing,  would, 
however,  remove  all  these  objectionable  features,  and  readily 
furnish  ample  longitudinal  strength  to  the  largest  and  longest 
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ships.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion ;  the  Oreat  Eastern 
b  a  standing  witness  to  the  fact. 

Turning  to  yessels  of  war,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  the 

reader  that  in  the  Minotawr  type  the  bending  moments  are 

proportionately  more  severe  than  in  any  merchant  ships, 

■od  fears  have  been  expressed  lest  the  structural  strength 

shoold  not  prove  sufficient  to  resist  these  very  large  moments. 

It  is  therefore  matter  for  congratulation  that  calculations 

made  at  the  Admiralty  prove  these  heavily  armoured  vessels 

of  400  feet  in  length  to  be  subjected  to  tensile  strains  on 

the  npper  decks  far  less  than  those  experienced  by  merchant 

diips  of  equal  length.    Regarding  the  armour  simply  as  a 

burden  which  contributes  no  resistance  to  tensile  strains — 

an  assumption  which  has  been  shown  to  be  less  favourable 

to  the  ship  than  might  with  justice  be  made — the  maximum 

tensile  strain  brought  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  Minotaur 

by  a  bending  moment  of  140,000  foot  tons  is  only  about  5 

tons  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area ;  or  about  one-fourth 

of  the  ultimate  strength  of  good  iron  plates,  such  as  are 

used  in  her  Majesty's  ships.    This  is  a  remarkable  evidence 

of  the  superiority  of  the  structural  arrangements  in  the 

ironclad  over  those  in  the  merchant  ships,  so  far  as  regards 

the  resistance  to  longitudinal  bending ;  the  greater  depth, 

as  well  as  the  use  of  strong  iron  decks,  longitudinal  framing, 

and  a  partial  inner  skin,  in  the  ironclad  chiefly  causing  the 

relative  gain  in  strength. 

The  reduction  in  bending  moments  due  to  the  concen- 
tration of  weights  amidships  in  ships  with  central  batteries, 
or  breastworks  like  the  Devaetation,  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  strengths  of  cross- sections 
as  compared  with  the  Minotaur  class ;  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  loss  of  strength,  the  depths  being  about  equal  in 
the  two  classes.  Hence  a  ship  like  the  Devastation  has  a  far 
greater  reserve  of  strength  than  the  Minotaur  class  possesses. 
On  a  wave  crest,  for  instance,  the  maximum  hogging  moment 
is  about  one-fourlh  for  the  Devastation  what  it  is  for  the  Mino^ 
tour ;  and  the  resulting  tensile  strain  on  the  upper  deck  is 
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only  about  (me-fowrtli  that  in  the  Minciaur — viz.  \\  ton  per 
square  inch  of  sectional  area — when  the  same  assumption  is 
made  as  to  the  nou-efficiency  of  the  armour  against  tenidle 
strains.  The  neutral  axis  of  the  equivalent  girder  for  hog- 
ging in  theDtft^osto^ton  is  found,  under  these  conditions,  to  be 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  depth ;  so  that  the  maximum 
compressive  strain  on  the  bottom  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
maximum  tension  on  the  upper  deck,  about  1  ton  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area.  This  again  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  an  ordinary  iron  merchant  ship,  where  the  comparative 
weakness  of  the  top  flange  brings  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
girder  for  hogging  down  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
depth  from  the  top ;  and  consequently  makes  the  compres- 
sive strain  on  the  bottom  not  much  more  than  half  the 
tensile  strain  on  the  top  of  the  girder. 

When  sagging  moments  act  upon  an  ironclad,  her  armour 
can  assist  the  structure  in  resisting  compressive  strains,  and 
this  fact  tells  greatly  in  favour  of  the  DevaskUion  and  similar 
vessels,  for  which  the  severest  bending  moments  are  those 
experienced  when  astride  a  wave  hollow.  For  instance,  in 
the  Devastation  herself  the  maximum  sagging  moment  for  this 
position  is  40  per  cent,  greater  than  the  maximum  hogging 
moment  corresponding  to  support  on  a  single  crest ;  yet  the 
armour  helps  so  much  against  sagging  that  the  maximum 
tensile  strain  on  the  bottom  only  rises  to  1^  ton  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area.  The  neutral  axis  of  the  equivalent 
girder  for  sagging  is,  in  this  case,  situated  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  girder  for  hogging,  being  about  one-third 
of  the  total  depth  of  the  ship  below  the  upper  deck  ;  hence 
the  upper  deck,  under  the  maximum  sagging  moment,  has 
to  resist  the  very  moderate  compressive  strain  of  about  | 
ton  per  square  inch.  Against  sagging  strains  the  Minoiaur 
type  has  the  help  of  the  armour,  and  (what  is  still  more 
important)  has  to  resist  a  maximum  bending  moment  only 
equal  to  about  one-half  of  that  for  hogging ;  so  that  astride 
the  wave  hollow  there  is  a  very  much  larger  reserve  of 
strength  than  there  is  for  support  upon  a  single  wave  crest. 
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Eliioagli  has  been  said  to  show  that  ironclad  ships  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  notwithstanding  the  great  weights  of  armour 
eanied  on  their  sides,  and  the  necessity  for  complying  with 
the  requirements  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  are 
mndi  stronger  longitudinally,  in  proportion  to  the  strains 
bnmght  npon  them,  than  are  merchant  ships  of  the  largest 
mm.  Beoent  types  are  also  seen  to  gain  greatly,  as  com- 
pued  with  earlier  types,  in  their  reserve  of  longitudinal 
itee&gth.  Both  these  results  must  be  admitted  to  be  highly 
Mtis&ctory  when  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  ironclad  ship 
eoostroction  are  borne  in  mind.  With  these  remarks  we 
must  take  leare  of  this  important  subject. 


The  principles  which  govern  the  provision  of  transverse 
Mrengfh  admit  of  being  explained  much  more  briefly  than 
do  those  for  longitudinal  strength.  In  nearly  all  classes,  the 
transverse  frames  or  ribs,  the  deck-beams,  and  the  planking 
or  plating  of  the  skin  and  the  decks,  together  with  the  pillars 
under  the  beams,  and  the  beam-knees,  &c.,  connecting  the 
decks  with  the  sides,  contribute  to  the  transverse  strength. 
Iron  ships  have  the  further  advantage  of  the  strength 
supplied  by  more  or  less  numerous  transverse  bulkheads ; 
and  so  have  most  composite  ships,  as  well  as  many  wood 
ships  of  recent  types.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to 
arrange  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads: — (1)  The  strength  of  the  transverse 
firmmes  or  ribs ;  (2)  the  strength  of  deck-beams,  and  their 
connections  with  the  sides ;  (3)  the  strength  obtained  by 
pillars;  (4)  the  usefulness  of  bulkheads  in  relation  to  trans- 
verse strength. 

With  each  transverse  frame,  or  rib,  a  portion  of  the  skin, 
both  inside  and  outside,  may  be  considered  to  act  in  resisting 
changes  of  transverse  form.  For  example,  suppose  in  Fig. 
103  (page  324)  the  ribs  to  be  spaced  2  feet  apart.  If  two 
imaginary  planes  of  division  are  drawn  cutting  the  skin 
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midway  between  the  frame  chosen  and  the  frames  adjacent 
to  it  on  either  side,  this  strip  of  skin  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  outer  flange  of  a  girder,  the  web  and  inner  flange 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  frame.  The  enlarged  section, 
placed  a  little  below  the  upper  deck  in  Fig.  103,  shows  the 
sectional  form  of  this  girder.  Similarly  each  deck-beam 
may  be  regarded  as  associated  with  a  strip  of  the  deck- 
planking  or  plating ;  and,  taking  the  beams  with  the  frames 
to  which  they  are  attached,  each  of  the  combinations  may 
be  regarded  as  a  hoop-shaped  girder  having  in  itself  con- 
siderable strength  to  resist  change  of  transverse  form. 
Similarly  in  wood  ships  each  rib  and  beam  may  be  re- 
garded as  associated  with  the  adjacent  strips  of  inner  and 
outer  skins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  farther 
respecting  the  skins,  as  considerable  attention  has  already 
been  given  to  their  arrangements  in  different  classes ;  but  it 
is  desirable  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  chief  differences  in 
the  construction  of  the  transverse  frames. 

The  ribs  of  wood  ships  are  necessarily  made  up  of  several 
lengths  (or  futtocks)  which  are  either  bolted  and  dowelled 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  102)  or  else  connected  to  each  other  in 
some  other  way,  which  leaves  adjacent  pieces  comparatively 
free  to  bend  inwards  or  outwards  in  relation  to  one  another. 
As  a  consequence  no  single  rib  can  be  regarded  as  having 
much  strength  in  itself  against  strains  tending  to  change 
its  form:  the  butts  of  the  various  futtocks  are  places 
of  comparative  weakness  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 
The  shipbuilder,  therefore,  has  recourse  to  the  plan  shown 
in  the  inside  view.  Fig.  102 ;  if  any  butt  is  taken  in  the 
diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  between  that  butt  and  the  next 
butt,  similarly  placed,  three  unbutted  timbers  intervene; 
this  is  termed  a  "  shift  of  butts,"  and  the  effect  is  to  succour 
the  ribs  at  the  butts  by  the  unbroken  strength  of  adjacent 
ribs.  This  object  is  effected  satisfactorily ;  but  the  framing 
must  be  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  the  individual  ribs  could 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  changes  of  transverse  form. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  fit  transverse  timber  riders 
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within  the  ribe  in  order  to  strengthen  the  latter,  but  the 
piBCtice  died  out  when  diagonal  riders  came  into  use. 

The    ribs  of   ordinary  iron  and    composite    ships    are 
much  stronger    individually  than    those  of    wood  ships. 
Hg.  103  explains  their  construction  (see  especially  the 
enlarged  sections),  and  it  will  be  noted  that  each  frame 
is  really  a  Z-shaped   girder,  the  flanged  section  giving 
it   great    strength   to    resist    alterations    of   form.      The 
angle-irons  and  plates  of  which  the  frame  is  made  up  are 
either  obtained  in  one  length  or  else  welded   or  butt- 
stiapped  into  the  necessary  lengths:  the  whole  being  so 
combined  that  there  are  no  places  of  weakness  corresponding 
to  the  butts  in  the  ribs  of  a  wood  ship.     This  superiority 
shows  itself  markedly  during  the  process  of  building  a  ship, 
the  frame  of  a  wood  ship  usually  being  built  up  piece  by 
piece,  whereas  the  frames  and  beams  of  iron  ships  are  very 
frequently  put  together  before  being  hoisted  into  place, 
and  sustain  no  sensible  change  of  form  durinf)^  that  opera- 
tion.   Below  the  bilges  floor-plates  are  fitted,  gradually 
increasing  in  depth  towards  the  keel:  these  floors  are  of 
great  value  in  resisting  transverse  bending  strains,  as  well 
as  forming  supports  for  cargo,  &c. 

Vessels  in  which  the  main  frames  lie  longitudinally 
nsaally  have  their  transverse  frames  spaced  much  more  widely 
than  in  iron  ships  of  the  ordinary  construction.  In  vessels 
of  the  mercantile  marine  built  on  the  system  advocated  by 
Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  the  only  transverse  frames — excluding  the 
ocanplete  bulkheads — are  placed  from  12  to  20  feet  apart, 
and  formed  by  plates  fitted  in  between  the  longitudinals,  with 
stiffening  angle-irons  on  the  edges  of  the  plates.  These 
plate-frames  are  termed  ''  partial  bulkheads,"  resembling  the 
enter  rim  of  a  transverse  bulkhead  of  which  all  the  central 
parts  have  been  cut  away.  Their  principal  use  is  to  furnish 
a  series  of  sections  having  considerable  transverse  strength 
and  situated  between  the  complete  bulkheads ;  also  to  stifien 
the  longitudinals,  and  keep  them  in  their  proper  positions. 
The  Qreai  Eastern  has  no  other  transverse  frames  than  such 
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partial  bulkheads ;  but  the  existence  of  an  inner  skin  adds 
greatly  to  the  transverse  strength,  this  skin  forming  strong 
inner  flani;es  to  the  hoop-shaped  girders,  of  which  the 
outer  bottom  forms  the  outer  flanges,  and  the  plate-frames 
the  webs.  It  should  be  added  that  in  yessels  so  constructed 
the  longitudinal  frames  are  commonly  made  very  numerous, 
in  order  to  stiffen  the  bottom ;  but  even  when  these  frames 
are  spaced  only  3  or  4  feet  apart,  the  spaces  of  bottom 
plating  left  without  direct  support  have  areas  of  from  40 
to  60  square  feet,  and  hence  results  an  amount  of  flexibility 
in  the  bottom  which  may  become  objectionable. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  and  give  greater  support  to  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  transverse  strength,  the 
ironclad  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  built  on  the  bracket-frame 
system  illustrated  by  Fig.  104,  have  the  transverse  frames 
4  feet  apart.  Most  of  these  frames,  within  the  limits  of  the 
double  bottom,  are  formed  as  in  the  diagram,  plate-brackets 
being  fitted  to  connect  the  inner  and  outer  angle-irons  with 
each  other  and  with  the  two  skins ;  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
longitudinals  to  the  skins,  and  prevent  any  change  of  angle. 
This  light  and  simple  arrangement  gives  consideraUe 
transverse  strength,  but  it  is  reinforced  at  intervals  of  about 
20  feet  by  partial  bulkheads  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr. 
Russell,  and  forming  watertight  partitions  in  the  douUe- 
bottom  space.  TJiidemeath  the  engine-room,  where  con- 
siderable strength  is  required  to  meet  the  strains  due  to 
the  motions  of  the  machinery,  instead  of  bracket-frames,  it 
is  usual  to  fit  plate-frames  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
longitudinals,  and  to  cut  lightening-holes  in  them.  Before 
and  abaft  the  double  bottom  also,  where  there  is  no  inner 
skin  to  contribute  to  the  transverse  strength,  similar  lightened 
plate-frames  are  fitted. 

The  bracket-frame  system  of  construction  was  introduces 
by  Mr.  Keed  when  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  hi 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  foreign  iro 
clads.    It  differs  from  the  system  used  in  the  WarrioT  ai 
other  early  ironclads  mainly  in  the  adoption  of  the  compli 
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double  bottom  and  the  more  complete  subordination  of  the 

transrene  to  the  longitudinal  framing.    In  the  Warrior^  for 

example,  the  transverse  frames  were  more  numerous  and 

heavier  than  in  recent  ships.    Their  greatest  spacing  was 

about  44  inches ;  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  girth 

intermediate  frames  were  fitted,  reducing  the  spacing  to 

22  inches.    All  these  were   lightened  plate-frames,  with 

Strang,  heayy,  continuous  transverse  frames  on  the  inner 

edges.    Moreover,  about  30  or  40  feet  of  the  length  at  each 

end  of  the  Warrior  was  framed  transversely,  the  longitudinals 

being  stopped  short ;  and  at  these  parts  the  transverse  frames 

were  as  closely  spaced  as  those  of  ordinary  merchant  ships. 

In  the  Minoiawr  class  quite  as  great  prominence  was  given 

to  the  transverse  frames,  which  were  spaced  28  inches  apart. 

The  changes  effected  in  ships  built  on  the  bracket  system 

have  enabled  considerable  savings  to  be  made  in  the  weight 

and  cost  of  hull,  at  the  same  time  that  the  safetv  and 

general  structural  strength  have  been  increased.    Examples 

of  these  savings  appear  at  page  370. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  close  spacing  of 
the  transverse  frames  behind  armour  in  all  ironclads ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  remarks.  If  there  were 
no  armoured  side  to  be  supported,  a  wider  spacing  of  these 
frames  would  be  adopted ;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  the  unarmoured  upper  works  of  ships  witii 
central  batteries  or  citadels. 

The  swift  cruiser  class  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  iron  hulls 
sheathed  with  wood  planking,  and  consequently  have  no 
double  bottoms.  The  transverse  frames  are  spaced  3^  feet 
apart  from  keel  to  gunwale,  which  is  about  twice  the  frame- 
space  of  large  iron  merchant  ships ;  and  this  is  found  to 
answer  admirably,  notwithstanding  the  great  engine-power, 
fine  forms,  and  heavy  armaments  carried  on  the  decks.  If 
mercantile  shipbuilders  should  at  length  abandon  the 
transverse  system  of  framing,  they  will  find  instructive 
examples  for  future  guidance  in  the  Inconstant  and  her 
consorts.     These  vessels  have  simple  wide-spaced  transverse 
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frames,  combined  with  good  bulkhead  arrangements  and 
strong  longitudinals:  apart  from  their  sheathing,  their 
construction  presents  but  little  more  difficulty  than  that  of 
ordinary  iron  merchant  ships,  and  it  is  much  more  fayourable 
to  the  association  of^strength  with  lightness. 

Brief  reference  must  next  be  made  to  the  assistance  which 
the  deck-beams  and  pillara  render  in  preserving  the  transverse 
forms  of  ships.  The  first  duty  of  the  beams  is  to  support 
the  decks  with  their  loads ;  this  was  the  purpose  for  which 
beams  were  originally  fitted.  But  the  beams  have  other 
uses.  As  the  various  transverse  strains  previously  described 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  structure,  the  tendency  at 
one  time  may  be  to  increase  the  distance  between  opposite 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  at  another  instant  to  decrease  it.  In 
other  words,  the  beams  have  to  act  as  ties  and  struts  alter- 
nately between  the  opposite  sides.  Similarly,  the  pillars 
were  first  fitted  as  struts  or  supports  to  the  beams,  to  assist 
in  supporting  the  decks ;  but  as  the  vessel  rolls  in  a  sea- 
way, the  strains  tending  to  produce  alteration  of  transverse 
form  sometimes  produce  an  increased  thrust  upon  the  pillars, 
and  at  others  produce  a  pull  or  tension,  if  the  pillars  are 
well  secured  at  both  the  heads  and  heels.  Should  the  pillars 
be  only  capable  of  acting  as  struts,  and  not  as  ties,  one  im- 
portant part  of  their  possible  usefulness  is  lacking,  because 
they  are  powerless  to  resist  any  increase  in  the  heights  of 
the  decks  above  the  keel. 

The  beams  of  wood  ships  are  ordinarily  of  wood,  of  rect- 
angular cross-section,  and  formed  of  different  pieces,  joined 
together  by  more  or  less  elaborate  scarphs,  some  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Figs.  109-112,  pages  381,  382.  The  beam-ends 
very  frequently  rest  upon  a  shelf-piece  (see  Fig.  102)  which 
is  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  frame  timbers,  and  are  so 
secured  to  it  (by  dowels,  &c.)  as  to  be  capable  of  with- 
standing a  considerable  force  tending  to  pull  the  beam  away 
from  the  side.  Above  the  beam-end  another  strong  longi- 
tudinal timber,  the  "water-way,"  is  securely  bolted  to  the 
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timbers  and  strongly  connected  with  the  beam,  greatly 
increasing  the  strength  of  its  connection  with  the  side.  In 
all  these  ways  the  beam  is  made  capable  of  acting:  q&  b,  tie 
between  the  opposite  sides.  Its  action  as  a  ^rut  is  secured 
\pj  very  accurately  fitting  its  ends  against  the  inside  of  the 
timbers,  and  by  the  pillars  which  tie  the  centre  down  to  the 
keelson  and  lower  parts  of  the  hull.  Thus  far  the  arrange- 
ment is  satis&ctory,  but  it  involyes  considerable  skill  and 
cost  in  scarphing  the  pieces  that  form  the  beam,  and  con- 
necting the  beam  with  the  water-way,  shelf-piece,  &c.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  rectangular  form  of  cross- 
•ertion  is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  flanged  form ;  and  this 
is  an  nnayoidable  defect  with  wood  beams.  These  con- 
sideiations  have  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  iron  beams  in 
recent  wood  ships ;  similar  care  being  taken  to  make  good 
the  connection  of  the  ends  of  these  beams  with  the  side,  in 
Older  that  they  may  act  as  struts  or  ties.  Wood  pillars  also 
haye  fjedlen  greatly  into  disuse  even  in  wood  ships,  iron 
pillars  of  less  weight  being  readily  made  more  efficient  as 
ties,  and  no  less  efficient  as  struts  under  the  beams. 

Iron  ships  have  iron  beams,  which  can  be  readily  obtained 
<tf  yarious  sectional  forms,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  of 
that  flanged  form  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  helpful  to 
the  association  of  strength  with  lightness  (see  Fig.  116,  page 
385).  Like  the  frames,  these  beams  can  be  easily  welded, 
or  strapped,  into  what  is  practically  one  piece,  capable  of 
resisting  both  tension  and  compression.  Moreover,  their  ends 
are  very  simply  and  strongly  secured  to  the  frames  (see  Figs. 
103  and  104),  the  strin^^er  plates  on  the  beam-ends  greatly 
strengthening  the  connection  of  the  beams  with  the  side. 
Iron  tubular  or  flanged  pillars  can  be  associated  with  the 
iron  beams,  and  made  to  resist  either  tension  or  compression. 
In  every  way,  as  regards  strength  and  simplicity,  the  iron 
ship  has  the  advantage  of  the  wood  one  in  the  character  and 
connections  of  the  beams  and  pillars.  The  composite  ship 
in  these  particulars  resembles  the  iron  ship. 

The  lower  decks  of  ships  are  often  extended  over  only  a 
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portion  of  the  length,  or  else  considerably  weakened  by 
having  large  openings  cut  in  them.  Merchant  ships,  for 
example,  frequently  have  no  lower  decks  in  wake  of  the 
cargo  holds,  and  consequently  there  is  not  nearly  the  same 
strength  of  connection  between  opposite  sides  at  those  parts 
as  would  be  secured  by  a  strong  deck  with  its  beams.  To 
compensate  in  part  for  this  loss  of  strength,  it  is  usual  to 
fit  a  few  strong  beams — known  as  hold-beams — ^in  the  cargo 
spaces ;  the  convenience  of  stowage  is  thus  little  affected, 
while  the  strong  beams  form  good  ties  and  struts..  In  very 
many  cases  where  ^such  precautions  have  not  been  taken, 
serious  working  and  change  in  transverse  form  have 
resulted. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  beams  in  wood  and  iron  ships  is  to  be  found  in  their 
comparative  resistances  to  change  of  the  angles  between  the 
decks  and  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  strains  tending  to 
produce  such  changes  have  been  previously  described ;  and 
their  effects  on  wood  ships  have  been  so  serious  as  to  cause 
shipbuilders  to  bestow  great  attention  upon  beam-knees 
and  their  connections.  A  vast  number  of  plans  for  beam- 
knees  have  been  proposed.  Formerly,  before  iron  strengthen- 
ings became  general,  cumbrous  timber  knees  were  fitted ; 
and  in  countries  where  timber  is  abundant  such  knees  are 
even  yet  employed.  Forged  iron  knees  are,  however,  now 
much  more  generally  employed,  and  are  more  efficient  than 
timber  knees,  as  well  as  less  bulky.  But  even  with  the  best  of 
these  arrangements — such  as  the  knees  shown  under  each 
beam-end  in  Fig  102  —  heavy  rolling  in  a  seaway  may 
produce  sensible  changes  of  angle.  The  usual  indications 
of  these  changes  are  loosening  of  the  fastenings  which  secure 
the  iron  knee  to  the  side  and  to  the  beam-end ;  and  in  the 
larger  classes  of  wood  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  in 
the  Royal  Navy  these  indications  were  not  at  all  uncommon, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  in  fitting  and  bolting 
the  knees. 

The  reasons  for  the  superior  resistance  of  iron  ships  to  any 
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oonespondiiig  change  will  be  obvious  on  comparing  Fig.  102 
with  Figs.  103  and  1 04.  The  beam-ends  of  the  iron  ships  are 
shaped  into  strong  knees,  far  more  capable,  from  their  form,  of 
{Keventing  change  of  angle.  These  stronger  knees  are  fitted 
against  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  strongly  riveted  to  them  : 
the  firames  themselves  are  riveted  to  the  skin,  and  in  very 
many  cases  the  stringer  plates  on  the  beam-ends  are  also 
directly  connected  with  the  skin,  so  that  the  beam-end 
Guinot  change  its  position  relatively  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
without  shearing  off  numerous  rivets,  or  fracturing  plates 
and  angle-irons.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  with  properly  pro- 
portioned knees  and  riveting,  change  in  the  angle  made  by 
die  decks  of  iron  ships  with  the  sides  may  be  almost  entirely 
preyented.  Imperfect  fastenings  in  the  beam-knees  may 
permit,  and  in  some  cases  have  permitted,  working  at  the 
jmMSfcion  of  the  decks  and  sides  even  in  iron  ships ;  especially 
when  they  have  happened  to  be  associated  with  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  flexibility  in  the  frames  to  which  the  beams  are 
attached.  But  these  cases  can  only  be  regarded  as  examples 
of  a  defective  application  of  principles  which,  when  properly 
applied,  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

Similar  knees  are  formed  on  iron  beams  fitted  to  wood 
■hips,  but  then  instead  of  attaching  the  beam-arm  directly 
to  an  iron  frame,  as  can  be  done  either  in  an  iron  or  composite 
ship,  it  has  to  be  secured  to  the  side  by  means  of  angle-irons 
riveted  through  the  beam,  and  bolted  to  the  side  planking 
and  timbers.  This  plan  is  more  efiScient  in  preventing 
change  of  angle  than  the  ordinary  knees  fitted  to  wood 
beams,  but  not  so  efficient  as  that  of  iron  and  composite 
shipe,  the  connection  with  the  side  not  being  so  perfect. 

Sometimes  deep  plate-knees  are  fitted  below  a  few  of  the 
beams  in  iron  ships,  reaching  from  one  deck  to  that  next  below 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  side.  The  beams  forming' 
the  boundaries  of  large  cargo-hatches  or  boiler-hatches  in 
merchant  ships  are  often  treated  in  this  manner,  and  made 
deeper  and  stronger  than  the  other  beams,  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  transverse  strength  produced 
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by  cutting  off  the  beams  to  form  the  openings  in  the  deck. 
In  the  iron-built  ships  of  the  Navy  also^  it  is  common  to  fit 
what  are  termed  ''  partial  bulkheads  "  at  intervals  between 
the  main  and  upper  decks,  in  order  to  stiffen  the  sides  and  to 
assist  the  beam-knees  in  preyenting  change  of  angle.  Each  of 
these  partial  bulkheads  is  very  simply  formed  by  a  plate  3 
or  4  feet  wide,  connected  at  its  upper  end  to  the  beams  or 
stringer  plate  of  the  upper  deck,  at  its  lower  end  to  the 
stringer  plate  on  the  main  deck,  and  also  attached  to  the 
side  plating.  They  are  commonly  fitted  above  the  deck  at 
which  the  main  transverse  bulkheads  terminate ;  below  this 
deck  the  main  bulkheads  give  great  assistance  to  the 
structure,  and  lessen  the  strains  brought  upon  the  beam- 
arms. 

Not  unfrequently  it  is  a  convenience  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  knees  to  lower  deck  beams ;  a  case  in  point  is 
illustrated  by  Fig.  26,  page  35.  If  the  ship  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  transverse  bulkheads,  this  disuse  of  beam-knees 
is  no  source  of  weakness.  Moreover,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  transverse  racking  strains  described  in  a  previous 
chapter  are  likely  to  be  more  severe  on  the  upper  and  main 
decks  than  on  the  lower  decks.  These  racking  strains 
chiefly  cause  the  alterations  of  angle  between  the  decks  and 
sides,  as  well  as  deformations  at  or  near  the  bilges ;  but  it 
is  especially  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  structures  of  iron 
ships  that  their  effects  require  to  be  provided  against  by 
strong  beam  knees  and  partial  bulkheads. 

Transverse  iron  bulkheads,  when  properly  constructed, 
add  greatly  to  the  transverse  strength  of  all  ships,  but  are 
most  valuable  in  iron  ships  having  the  main  frames  placed 
longitudinally  and  the  transverse  frames  widely  spaced 
The  cross-sections  at  which  such  bulkheads  are  placed  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  unchanged  in  form,  under  the 
action  of  the  severest  transverse  strains  experienced  by  a  ship, 
provided  the  thin  iron  plating  which  forms  the  partition  be 
stiffened  by  angle-bars,  T  bars,  or  Z  bars  riveted  to  its  surfekce. 
The  most  [erfect  arrangement  of  the  stiffeners  is  that  which 
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places  one  set  yertical  and  the  other  horizontal^  the  plating 
being  thns  preyented  from  buckling  in  any  direction.  The 
decks  which  meet  the  bulkheads  lend  very  material  help 
by  stiffening  them  and  thereby  preventing  change  of  form. 
Having  thns  secured  great  local  transverse  strength,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  distributing 
it  oyer  the  spaces  lying  between  any  two  bulkheads ;  this 
end  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  strong  longitudinal 
firameSy  which  are  carried  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead,  and 
rest  upon  them  just  as  the  girders  of  a  bridge  rest  upon  the 
{Hers.  It  thus  appears  that  the  efficiency  of  the  transverse 
bulkhead-*  as  stiffeners  to  the  structure  depends  upon  their 
numbers,  the  distance  between  consecutive  bulkheads,  and 
the  capability  of  the  longitudinal  framin<2:  to  distribute  the 
strength  of  the  bulkheads.  Ordinary  iron  ships,  having 
comparatively  few  bulkheads,  do  not  gain  so  much  from 
their  help  as  ships  with  bulkheads  spaced  more  closely. 
The  desire  to  have  large  cargo-spaces  in  the  hold,  free  from 
break  or  interruption,  overrides,  in  most  cases,  considerations 
both  of  increased  safety  and  greater  strength.  A  compro- 
mise is  sometimes  made  by  fitting,  at  intervals  between 
complete  transverse  bulkheads, ''  partial "  bulkheads,  formed 
by  deep  plate-frames  with  angle-irons  on  both  inner  and 
outer  edges,  very  similar  to  those  fitted  in  vessels  built  on 
the  longitudinal  system.  But  there  ore  considerable  spaces 
in  the  length  of  ordinary  iron  merchant  ships  for  which  the 
transverse  firames  have  to  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the 
transverse  strength,  and  the  fewness  of  the  bulkheads  is  one 
reason  for  retaining  the  close  spacing  of  these  frames. 

When  a  large  number  of  transverse  bulkheads  is  fitted 
in  an  ordinary  iron  ship,  the  distribution  of  their  strength 
over  the  bottom  mainly  depends  upon  the  longitudinal 
rtiffeners — keelsons,  hold  stringers,  &c.  These  include  very 
▼Mioug  arrangements,  of  very  various  degrees  of  efficiency ; 
but  m  none  is  the  distribution  so  simply  and  efficiently 
made  as  in  vessels  where  the  main  frames  are  longitudinal 
(as  in  Fig.  104).     Longitudinal  bulkheads,  when  they  are 
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fitted  either  at  the  middle  line  or  towards  the  sides 
wings),  largely  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  strength^ 
transverse  bulkheads.    In  short,  all  the  pieces  lying  la 
tudinally,  which  are  efficient  against  longitudinal  ben 
strains  as  well  as  against  some  local  strains,  are  also  vain 
distributors  of  transverse  strength. 

Composite  ships  are  often  fitted  with  transverse 
bulkheads,  the  vessels  of  that  class  belonging  to  the 
Navy  being  exceptionally  well  subdivided.  These 
heads  contribute  much  transverse  strength,  which  is  ^ 
tributed  very  similarly  to  that  for  ordinary  iron  slum 
except  that  the  longitudinal  pieces  are  not  so  well  oc 
nected  to  the  skin.  Closely  spaced  transverse  frames  ^ 
trusted,  however,  to  supply  the  chief  part  of  the  transv^r' 
strength. 

Wood  ships  of  recent  types  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
some  foreign  navies,  have  been  furnished  with  transv^*^ 
iron  bulkheads,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactc^^ 
but  there  must  be  greater  difficulty  in  making  the  bK^ 
heads  succour  parts  lying  between  them  in  wood  ships  t^V^ 
there  is  in  iron  ships ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  bulkh^^^ 
to  the  sides  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  is  in  either  iron  or  (50J 
posite  ships. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  arrangements  made  to  secH^ 
longitudinal  and  transverse  strength  in  difierent  classes  ^ 
ships  has  necessarily  been  hasty  and  imperfect.  It  na^^J 
however,  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  reader  whose  interest  i 
the  subject  leads  him  to  study  it  more  in  detail  in  wori 
devoted  to  practical  shipbuilding.  Keeping  in  mind  tJ^' 
principles  of  structural  strength  that  have  been  illustrat^^ 
and  the  character  of  the  strains  to  be  resisted,  it  will  ^ 
possible  to  examine  intelligently  the  system  of  constructi^ 
adopted  in  any  ship ;  otherwise  such  an  examination  wot^^ 
be  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MATERIATiS  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  :    WOOD,  IRON,  AND   STEEL. 

Wood,  iron,  and  steel  are  the  three  classes  of  materials  from 
which  the  shipbuilder  of  the  present  day  can  select.  Wood 
ships  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  iron  ships  for 
sea-going  purposes  have  not  yet  completed  the  first  half- 
century  of  their  construction ;  steel  ships  are  of  a  still  more 
rocent  date.  Already  wood  ships  are  superseded  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  iron,  and  many  persons  believe  that  before 
another  half-century  has  passed  iron  will  have  given  place 
to  steeL  Hitherto  the  use  of  steel  has  not  become  general, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter ;  but  quite 
recently  both  in  France  and  in  this  country  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  mild  steel 
well  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  and  the  two  first  vessels  built 
wholly  of  such  steel  are  now  in  process  of  construction  for 
the  Royal  Navy. 

In  contrasting  the  merits  of  these  materials,  it  will  be 
convenient  first  to  compare  wood  with  iron ;  afterwards 
briefly  comparing  iron  with  steel.  This  course  will  have 
the  further  advantage  of  feirly  representing  present  practice, 
iron  ships  being  many,  while  steel  ships  are  few. 

Our  main  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  to  examine  into  the 
qualities  which  make  iron  superior  to  wood,  when  the 
numerous  pieces  which  make  up  the  structure  of  a  ship 
are  combined  and  connected  together,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  different  kinds  of  strain  previously  described, 
liefore  proceeding  to  this  discussion,  it  may,  however,  be 
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interesting  to  give  a  few  facts  illustrating  the  wonderful 
development  of  iron  shipbuilding  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.* 

In  1850,  out  of  133,700  tons  of  shipping  added  to  the 
British  mercantile  marine,  only  12,800  tons,  less  than 
(mMefrdhy  were  iron  ships ;  in  1860,  out  of  212,000  tons 
added,  64,700  tons,  nearly  one4hirdf  were  iron  ships;  in 
1868,  out  of  369,000  tons  added,  no  less  than  208,000 
tons  were  iron  ships.  In  1875,  out  of  420,000  tons  of 
newly  built  ships,  374,000  tons,  nearly  nine-4efUh^  were 
iron  ships. 

If  attention  be  limited  to  steamships,  the  results  are 
still  more  striking,  wood  having  kept  its  place  much 
better  in  sailing  ships,  although  even  there  it  is  yielding 
rapidly  to  iron.  In  1850,  out  of  275,000  tons  of  British 
mercantile  steamers  on  the  Register,  four-fijihs  (218,000 
toDs)  were  of  wood.  In  1860  the  total  had  increased  to 
686,000  tons;  and  nearly  jtve^sixths  (536,000  tons)  were 
of  iron.  In  1868  the  grand  total  on  the  Register  had 
nearly  doubled  again,  being  1,341,000  tons ;  out  of  this  total, 
wood  ships  only  represented  122,000  tons,  steel  ships 
about  8800  tons,  and  the  remainder  (1,210,000  tons)  were 
iron-built.  During  1875  a  tonnage  of  179,000  was  added  to 
British  steam-shipping,  and  176,000  tons  were  iron-built. 

The  Royal  Navy  presents  a  similar  picture.  In  1850  the 
tonnage  ( li.O.M.)  of  wood  ships  had  a  total  of  99,000  tons, 
against  19,500  tons  for  iron  ships.  In  1860  the  proportion 
of  wood  to  iron  was  even  greater  than  at  the  earlier  date, 
420,000  tons,  against  34,800  tons.  But  with  the  construction 
of  armoured  ships  iron  hulls  became  general ;  and  in  1870 
the  total  tonnage  of  wood  ships  had  fallen  to  38H,000  tons, 
while  that  of  iron  ships  had  nearly  quadrupled  since  1860, 
becoming  130,200  tons.    At  the  present  time  quite  three- 


*  See  a  paper  on  "  Iron  Ship-      Steel  Institute  for  1870,  and  the 
building,"  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  in      Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
the  Transactions  of  the  Iron  and 
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fourths  of  our  ironclads,  including  all  the  ships  added  to 
the  Navy  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  iron  hulls ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  single  wood  ship  is  now  being 
constructed  for  the  Navy. 

Iron  shipbuilding  originated  in  this  country;  has  here 
received  its  most  important  developments ;  and  has  been 
the  source  of  very  great  advantage.  It  has  rendered  us 
practically  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  shipbuilding 
materials ;  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  the  lat^r  days  of  the  supremacy  of  wood  shipbuilding, 
when  the  supplies  of  home-grown  timber  were  quite  in- 
adequate to  home  requirements.  Such  supplies  from  abroad 
were  liable  to  interruption  in  time  of  war ;  and  during  peace 
they  placed  English  builders  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  builders  in  countries  where  shipbuilding 
timbers  were  abundant  and  cheap.  The  United  States, 
Canada,  France,  and  Italy,  all  furnished  ample  supplies  of 
suitable  timber ;  and  the  shipbuilding  trade — so  peculiarly 
British — seemed  about  to  pass  away  into  other  hands,  when 
the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  once  more  restored  the 
balance,  and  enabled  us  to  regain  our  former  national 
position. 

But  more  than  this :  the  use  of  iron  ships  has  been  the 
source  of  world-wide  advantage.  Had  wood  remained  in  use, 
ocean  steam  navigation  could  never  have  attained  its  present 
wonderful  development,  and  international  communication 
must  have  remained  less  regular  and  frequent.  Without 
iron  hulls,  the  ironclad  reconstruction  could  never  have 
leen  carried  to  its  present  position;  nor  could  the  swift 
cruisers  have  been  built.  More  over,  iron  shipbuilding  has 
done  very  much  to  encourage  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  iron  for  all  structural  purposes,  and  thus  has 
indirectly  benefited  other  departments  of  work.  In  short, 
the  experience  of  forty  years  fully  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  from  wood  to  iron,  and  proves  that,  although 
iron  has  some  drawbacks,  it  possesses  a  considerable  balance  of 
advantage.     Other  nations,  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  ship- 
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building  timber,  have  not  failed  to  realise  this :  in  France, 
Italy,  and  still  more  noteworthy  in  the  United  States,  iron 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  English'  models  are  being 
imitated  or  improved  upon. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  great  increase  in  the  sizes  and 
proportions  of  ships  which  has  accompanied  the  use  of  iron 
hulls  in  both  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine 
will  be  obtained  from  a  few  typical  examples.  Taking  the 
Royal  Navy  first,  the  following  tabular  statement  will 
suffice : — 


Date  of 

Dis- 

Indicated 

Clam  of  Ship. 

Con- 
struction. 

Name. 

place- 
ment. 

Horse- 
power. 

lisngth. 

BrsMlth. 

Wood,  unarmouTfd. 

Tons. 

Pleat. 

FaA 

Largest  sailing  Uiree^leckeiB 

1816 

St.  Vincent  . 

4,70') 

— 

205 

»| 

„      Bcrew            „ 

1859 

Victoria  .     . 

6,950 

4,190 

260 

60 

„          H      two-dpckere . 

1860 

Dunean  .     . 

5,700 

2,830 

252 

68 

„           „       frigates  .     . 

1857 

Orlando  .     . 

5,600 

4,000 

300 

62 

Wood^  armourtd. 

Largest  class 

1863 

Lord  Warden 

7,840 

6,700 

280 

60 

Iron,  unarmoured. 

Swift  erulsiiig  fHgate  .     .    . 

1866 

Inoonttant  . 

5,780 

7,360 

S3T 

60J 

Iron,  armourtd. 

Early  broadside  ships  .     .     .( 

1859 
1861 

Warrior,     . 
Minotaur 

9.100 
10,60it 

5,470 
6,700 

380 
400 

68 

Mi 

Modem      „          ....     .{ 

1865 

Uerculee .     . 

8,7nO 

8.530 

326 

69 

1873 

Alfxandra   . 

9.500 

8.600 

325 

<3f 

j 

1X69 

DevasUUion  . 

9,290 

6.650 

286 

e2i 

MastlesB  ^pe  (sea-going).     .< 

1871 

Dreadnnught 

10.890 

8,000 

330 

^\ 

1 

1874 

InJUxiblU     . 

11,400 

8,000 

320 

75 

This  increase  in  size  has  not  merely  been  associated  with 
the  special  strains  due  to  the  use  of  armour,  but  with  the 
adoption  of  proportionately  more  powerful  engines,  and  the 
attainment  of  higher  speeds.  The  best  of  the  screw  line-of- 
battle  ships  of  the  old  type  attained  from  12  to  13  knots  at 
full  speed ;  this  latter  speed  was  also  the  maximum  of  the 
finest  wood  frigates.  But  now  the  armoured  battle-ship  has 
a  speed  of  14  to  15  knots ;  and  the  swift  cruiser  class  have 
speeds  of  from  15  to  16  knots.  Wood  hulls  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  meet  satisfactorily  these  greatly  changed 
conditions ;  but  iron  hulls  have  answered  the  purpose,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  limits  of  the  capabilities 
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of  the  material  have  been  reached,  even  in  the  largest  and 
swiftest  ships  afloat.    Great  engine-power  in  wood-built  ships 
18  very  trying  and   injurious  to  the  structures ;  but  no 
Himilar  wear  and  tear  occurs  with  iron.     The  Orlando  and 
her  sister  frigate,  the  Mersey j  were,  when  constructed,  ex- 
periments in  the  direction  of  applying  large  engine-power 
and  great  proportions  of  length  to  breadth  in  wood  ships ; 
bat   the  results  were  anything  but  satisfactory.      These 
Teasels  required  considerable  repairs  during    their    brief 
period  of  service,  and  rapidly  fell  out  of  use.     Against  this 
fulnre  to  sustain  successfully  the  strains  incidental  to  screw 
propulsion,  set  the  case  of  the  iron-built  Inconstant,  which  is 
longer  than  the  Orlando,  of  less  beam,  three  knots  faster 
with  80  per  cent,  greater  engine-power,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
her  iron  hull,  displays  no  signs  of  working  or  weakness. 

In  the  United  States  the  attempt  was  made  to  build  swift 
emisers,  the  famous  Wampanoag  class,  of  wood.     Without 
entering  into  any  details  of  the  controversy  respecting  this 
class,  it  may  be  stated  that,  on  all  hands,  it  is  now  admitted 
that  the  wood  hulls  were  not  well  suited  for  the  great  engine- 
power  put  into  the  ships.     The  fact  that  several  of  the  class 
have  been  left  unfinished  or  unemployed  after  trial  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  the  vessels  are  held  by  the  authorities 
of  the  American  Navy.    Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  American  shipbuilders  are,  at  length,  devoting  them- 
selves energetically  to  the  development  of  iron  ship  con- 
Biraction«     Several  small  iron  vessels  have  been  recently 
idded  to  their  navy ;  and  iron  has  been  used  for  the  hulls 
of  many  large  fast  steamships  for  ocean  navigation.     French 
derigners  have  also  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  iron  to 
wood,  by  building  their  swift  cruisers  on  the  model  of  the 
Inwnitanty  and  their  ironclads  on  the  bracket-frame  system 
illustrated  in  Fig.  104,  page  331. 

In  the  mercantile  marine,  scarcely  less  remarkable  changes 
Iwve  been  made  in  the  sizes  and  proportions  of  ocean 
steamers.  Take,  for  example,  vessels  on  the  Transatlantic 
8^ce.    Not  quite  forty  years  ago,  the  wood-built  Great 
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Western  was  considered  a  remarkably  fine  vessel ;  her 
dimensions  were,  length  210  feet,  breadth  3o^  feet,  tonnage 
(B.O.M)  1340  tons,  load  displacement  2300  tons.  She  was 
followed,  in  1840,  by  the  Qreai  Britain^  built  of  iron,  of 
which  the  dimensions  were,  length  290  feet,  breadth  51  feet» 
tonnage  3270  tons  (register)/>original  load  displacement  3000 
tons.  These  dimensions  were  then  considered  extravagant^ 
if  not  unsafe;  but  the  ship  was  quite  recently  at  work, 
on  the  Australian  line,  although  thirty-five  years  old.  The 
changes  made  since  her  construction  are  still  more  remark- 
able. The  largest  Transatlantic  steamers  now  at  work  are 
490  feet  long  by  44  feet  beam,  and  about  5500  tons 
(register),  their  displacement,  when  fully  laden,  being  firom 
9000  to  10,000  tons.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  such  sizes  and  proportions  could  have  been  achieyed 
with  wood  as  the  material,  in  conjunction  with  very  power- 
ful engines  and  extremely  high  speeds.  Finally,  as  a 
crowning  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  iron,  take 
the  Great  Eastern,  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  of  22,500 
tons  (register),  and  load  displacement  27,400  tons,  which 
after  some  fifteen  years'  service  still  remains  strong  and 
eflScient,  having  meanwhile  performed  most  arduous  work 
in  laying  various  submarine  telegraph  cables. 

Iron  ships  are  proved  to  be  superior  to  wood  in  the 
following  important  particulars: — (1)  Lightness  combined 
with  strength;  (2)  durability,  when  properly  treated;  (3) 
ease  and  cheapness  of  construction  and  repair;  (4)  safety, 
when  properly  constructed  and  subdivided.  On  the  other 
hand,  iron  ships  are  inferior  to  wood  in — (1)  easy  penetra- 
bility of  the  bottom  by  rocks  or  other  hard  pointed  sub- 
stances ;  (2)  fouling  of  the  bottom,  and  consequent  loss  of 
speed,  after  being  afloat  for  some  time.  Compass  correction 
in  iron  ships  is  now  so  satisfactorily  performed  that  there  is 
no  need  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  at  the  outset  had  great 
practical  importance.  Taking  these  points  in  the  order  ir 
>vliich  they  have  been  named,  each  of  them  will  be  illustrated 
brit'fly  ;  and  after  concluding  these  remarks,  a  few  will  be 
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added  cm  the  subject  of  the  use  of  iron  hulls  in  unarmoured 
ikips  of  war. 

First,  as  to  lightness  combined  with  strength.  In  wood- 
Imilt  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  it  is  found  that  about  (me- 
half  the  total  weight  is  required  for  the  hull ;  in  similar 
■hips  of  the  mercantile  marine  the  hulls  are  somewhat 
lighter  in  proportion. to  the  displacement.  In  iron  merchant 
■hips  the  hull  frequently  weighs  only  one-third  of  the 
total  weighty  high  authorities  agreeing  that  the  change 
from  wood  to  iron  effects  a  saving  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
the  weight  of  the  hulL  The  iron  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
notyasaruley  so  lightly  built  as  iron  merchant  ships,  the 
difference  being  due  to  differences  of  form  and  the  special 
lequiiements  of  their  service.  In  some  of  the  earlier  iron 
Tsssels  of  the  Navy,  both  armoured  and  unarmoured,  the 
hulls  were  as  heavy  as,  or  even  heavier  than,  the  hulls  of 
wood  ships,  in  proportion  to  the  displacements.  But  as  the 
principles  of  iron  ship  construction  have  become  better 
undentood,  considerable  savings  in  weight  of  hull  have 
been  effected  simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  structural 
strength,  and  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  weight  of 
hull  only  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  displacement,  in 
Tessels  carrying  the  thickest  armour  and  heaviest  guns. 
This  expression  of  the  weight  of  hull  as  a  fraction  of  the 
displacement,  or  total  weight,  of  the  ship  is  by  no  means  a 
toonplete  view  of  the  comparison  of  wood  and  iron  ships. 
It  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  fact,  to  be  hereafter  illustrated, 
that  forms,  sizes,  and  proportions  are  now  commonly  adopted 
that  could  never  have  been  used  with  wood  as  the  material ; 
ind  it  does  not  recognise  the  variations  which,  for  similar 
inediods  of  construction,  have  to  be  made  in  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  hull  to  the  displacement,  in  order  to  secure 
equal  structural  strength  in  vessels  of  different  sizes.  It  is, 
however,  a  suflficiently  accurate  mode  of  comparison  for  our 
present  purpose,  and  is  very  commonly  used.  The  following 
tabular  statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  advantages  in 
point  of  lightness  possessed  by  iron  ships  of  various  classes ; 
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most  of  the  figures  are  taken  from  actual  ships,  and 
therefore  be  accepted  without  question. 


.aaues  of  Ships. 


Percentage  of  D 
ment. 


Weight  of 
Hull. 


W 
Cf 


Wood  merchant  ships 

„     war-^ips,  anarmoured 

n        »       n     ironclad 

Iron  merchant  ships 

„  troopships.  Royal  Navy,  early  types 

„  „                „        „     later  types        .     . 

,,  war-ships,  unarmonred  (swift  cruisers)  . 

„  „       „     ironclad,  early  types  .... 

„  „       „           „        later  types   .... 

„  „       „           n        mastless  type     . 

„  „       „           „        circular  type  (Russian). 


35  to  45 

50 
48  to  50 

30  to  35 
50  to  52 
48  to  50 

50 
52  to  58 
40  to  45 
30  to  35 
20  to  22 


55 

50 

65 
48 
5€ 

42 
5S 
6S 

76 


Notes  to  TaUe, 

The  Orontei  and  Tamar  are  the  representatives  of  the  earli@ 
ships.  The  Indian  troopships  represent  the  later  types,  and  p 
douhle  bottom,  which  their  predecessors  did  not  possess,  being  safex 
as  lighter. 

In  the  weight  of  hull  for  the  swift-cruiser  class  there  is  inc 
considerable  weight  of  wood  sheathing,  fixed  outside  the  iron  hull 
that  the  bottoms  might  be  coppered  or  zincked.  This  wood  is  unn* 
for  structural  strength ;  excluding  it,  the  percentage  for  hull  woi 
to  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  displacement,  notwithstanding  tl 
engine-power  and  high  speed  of  the  ships. 

The  case  of  the  ironclads  is  so  important  that  the  following  ad 
illustrations  may  be  interesting;  they  are  taken  from  Mr.  Reed*s  v 
Our  Ironclad  Sliips^  and  other  trustworthy  publications. 


Ironclads  of  Royal  Navy. 

Weight  of 
Hull. 

W€ 

car 

Early   i  Black  Prince  (broadside)  •     .     . 
types  "j  Defence 

( BeUerophon 

Recent    Monarch 

types  j  Invincible        

I  Devastation 

TODB. 

4970 
3500 

3650 
3670 
2740 
2880 

T< 
4S 
25 

3£ 
46 
32 
64 
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NoU%  to  Table  (continued). 
The  explanation  previously  given  of  the  structural  changes  by  which 
these  remarkable  results  have  been  accomplished  need  not  be  repeated.* 
Perhaps  the  saving  in  weight  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
in  another  form.  In  a  large  ironclad  of  8000  to  9000  tons  displacement 
the  decrease  in  weight  of  hull  would  amount  to  quite  800  or  1000  tons,  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  carrying  power  constitutes  a  most  notable 
addition  thereto.  At  the  same  time  a  stronger,  safer  ship  is  obtained. 
The  moderate  freeboard  of  the  mastless  type  conduces  to  their  greater 
lightness  of  hull  See  the  remarks  on  page  349  as  to  the  greater  streogth  of 
the  war-ships  when  compared  witb  merchant  ships,  and  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  recent  types  of  ironclads  when  compared  with  earlier  types. 

• 

Iron  ships  are,  then,  undoubtedly  superior  to  wood  ships 
in  their  combination  of  lightness  with  strength;  and  the 
chief  causes  contributing  to  the  difference  may  be  briefly 
summarised. 

Each  piece  in  the  structure  of  a  ship  may  be  regarded 
in  a  twofold  aspect:  first,  as  an  individual  piece  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  tensile,  compressive,  bending,  or  torsional 
strains ;  secondly,  as  a  piece  combined  with  and  fastened  to 
adjacent  pieces  in  order  that  it  may  assist  the  general 
structural  strength.  Following  the  method  of  the  preceding 
chapters,  this  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  various 
pieces  making  up  the  structure  must  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  both  the  local  and  the  general  requirements. 
Moreover^  the  foregoing  discussion  will  have  shown  that 
tensile  and  compressive  strains  are  of  the  first  importance : 
bending  strains  have  to  be  borne  by  some  pieces,  such  as 
the  deck-beams,  the  ribs,  and  longitudinals,  but  these  strains 
are  less  important ;  while  torsional  or  twisting  strains  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely  require  consideration. 

Let  the  resistances  of  single  pieces  of  wood  and  iron  to 
tensile  or  compressive  strains  be  first  considered.  Take  a 
simple  tie-bar,  for  example,  and  suppose  a  certain  weight 
suspended  to  one  end  while  the  upper  end  is  fixed.  As  the 
weight  is  gradually  increased,  the  bar  will  begin  to  stretch : 
for  a  certain  increment  of  weight  the  elongations  will  be 


*  See  page  355. 
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directly  proportional  to  the  suspended  weight,  and  when  the 
latter  is  removed,  the  bar  will  return  to  its  original  length: 
the  limits  within  which  this  condition  holds  are  termed 
the  "  limits  of  elasticity,"  or  sometimes  the  '^  elastic  limits." 
As  the  suspended  weights  are  still  further  increased,  and 
the  limits  of  elasticity  are  passed,  if  the  weights  are 
removed,  the  bar  will  be  found  not  to  return  to  its  original 
length,  but  to  have  a  permanent  elongation  or  ^set" 
Finally,  as  the  weights  are  yet  further  increased,  they 
will  become  sufficient  to  break  the  bar;  and  this  deter- 
mines the  uUimcUe  strength  of  the  bar.  As  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, the  strain  brought  upon  this  tie-bar,  and  likely  to 
be  frequently  repeated,  ought  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
elasticity ;  otherwise  the  permanent  set  might,  in  the  end, 
become  dangerously  increased.  And  as  a  matter  of  £Etcty 
in  structures  exposed  to  severe  tensile  strains,  the  mATiniTiin 
strain  likely  to  be  brought  upon  any  piece  frequently  is 
rarely  allowed  to  exceed  more  than  one-half  or  cne4hiTd  the 
strain  which  would  just  bring  the  piece  to  its  limit  of 
elasticity.  Within  those  limits,  as  was  said,  the  strains 
produce  elongations  proportioned  to  their  magnitude.  Let 
the  bar,  for  example,  be  L  feet  long,  and  let  it  be  observed 

to  stretch  -th  part  of  its  length,  under  a  strain  of  P  lbs.  per 

square  inch  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar :  then  for  any 
other  strain  Q  we  must  have 

Q     L 
Elon^tion  =-^  x  — . 

r     n 

If  it  were  possible  without  passing  the  limits  of  elasticity  to 

double  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  E  were  the  strain  which 

would  produce  this  elongation,  we  must  have 

L  =  ^X— ;  whence  E  =  Pn.* 


*  To  illustrate   the  use  of  this  its  length  under  a  strain  of  1680  lbs. 

formula,  we  will   take  an  actual  per  square  inch.    Hence  £  =  1152 

experiment.     A   piece  of  English  x  1680  =  1,935,000  (nearly),  ^« 

oak  was  found  to  stretch  y^^  of  required  modulus. 
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This  18  oonfesBeclly  a  hypothetical  case,  since  no  bar  could 
be  stretched  to  double  its  length,  and  return  to  the  original 
length  when  the  strain  was  removed;  but  the  hypothesis 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  practice.    The  quantity  E  is 
termed  the  modulus  of  dasticUy,  and  its  comparison  for 
Farious  substances  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  estimating 
the  relative  eflSciencies  of  the  different  materials  in  resist- 
ing change  of  form.    This  is  equally  applicable  to  com- 
pression, within  certain  limits,  as  it  is  to  tension. 

In  a  ship  or  any  other  structure  it  is  desirable  that  no 

permanent  set  shall  take  place  in  any  piece ;  in  other  words, 

that  no  piece  shall  be  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limits*    In 

different  materials  the  elastic  strength,  as  it  may  be  termed, 

bears  various  ratios  to  the  ultimate  strength.    In  wrought 

iron  or  steel,  for  example,  the  limits  of  elasticity  are  not 

passed  until  a  strain  is  reached  equal  to  about  one-half  the 

breaking  strain ;  the  elastic  strength  being  about  one-half 

the  ultimate  strength.    In  timber,  on  the  contrary,  the  elastic 

strength  appears  not  to  exceed  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 

ultimate  strength ;  but  the  limits  of  elasticity  have  not  been 

accurately  determined.    For  absolute  resistance  to  fracture, 

the  shipbuilder  has  to  consider  the  ultimate  strengths  of 

the  materials  employed ;  for  ordinaiy  conditions  of  service 

he  has  to  consider  what  shall  be  the  working  strains  which 

can  be  repeatedly  brought  upon  the  various  parts  without 

poncing  permanent  change  of  form.    The  ratios  which 

these  working  strains  bear  to  the  ultimate  strengths  are 

termed  "  fieu^tors  of  safety."    These  explanatory  remarks  will 

enable  us   to  compare  with  more  precision  the  relative 

efficiencies  of  wood  and  iron. 

Take,  first,  the  ultimate  resistances  to  iensile  strains  of 
^^  two  materials.  Good  iron  plates,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  hulls  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
fiom  40,000  to  50,000  lbs.  (18  to  22  tons)  per  square  inch  of 
^onal  area,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  being  480  lbs.  By 
means  of  carefal  tests  this  strength  is  secured  in  all  the  iron 
^ ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  iron  can  be  procured 
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of  almost  eoiatani  quality  and  stieugth.  Taking  tliis  as 
the  standard,  let  ub  see  how  the  timbers  chiefly  used  in  ship- 
building cmnpare  with  iron  as  to  their  tensile  strengths  in 
proportion  to  their  veights.  One  feature  in  which  all  timbers 
differ  from  iron  is  in  their  want  of  uniformity  of  quality  and 
tensile  strength.  Even  when  the  ntmoet  care  has  been 
taken  to  season  timbers,  considerahle  variations  are  fonsd  to 
exist,  not  merely  in  different  logs,  but  in  the  strengths  of 
different  pieces  cat  from  various  parts  of  the  same  tree, 
ijuch  causes  bb  the  existence  of  knote,  cross-grain,  Ac. 
affect  the  strength;  and  it  is  very  different  lengthwise  of 
the  grain  &om  what  it  is  across  the  grain.  Hence  arises  a 
difflculty  in  ascertaining  the  average  strengths  of  timber 
materials,  and  one  which  is  not  easily  surmonntable ;  with 
the  greatest  caie  in  the  conduct  of  experiments,  different 
investigators  have  reached  very  diverse  results.  Taking 
the  best  of  these  experiments,  the  following  are  the  results 
for  a  few  of  the  timbers  most  commonly  used :— • 


Britieh  oak 
Daotzic  oab 
Dantiic  fir 
Ea°luh  dm 
liichpine. 
Tesk  .  . 
Afrion  oak 
t>abica .     ■ 


7,1)00  to  JO, 000 
4,200  to  I2,800» 
2,240  W  -l.WO 
6,500  to  ja.oOC 
4,fi00Io  7,800 
3,300(0  15,000' 
4,800  10  10,900 
4,300to    6,900 


•Tlie«  figures  we  hacd  upon 
tbe  eiperimento  of  Barlow.  Tr«J- 
cold,  Hodgkiiwon,  Md  others,  of 
which  «)  eMetotmmmarriacon- 

STwork.»«""Jl-'J: 
moit  ro«nt  «d  v.lwM«  "I*^ 


A 

r  irta,  oy  bit.  L.axiotl,  A& 
y  Iiupedor  of  Titaim,  ^ 


menls    recorded    in    Timbv   ^_- 
Tiraber  Trea,  by  Mr,  Lathtt,  Ai 
miiall}'  Irupedor  of  Timba.    " 
W.  FaittaiiaV"""'"       '"'*■ 
eisffliaed  Ij 
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British  oak  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  standard  timber, 
and  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  about  one-^inth  that  of  iron^ 
while  its  ultimate  tensile  strength  might  be  about  one-fifth 
that  of  iron.  Here,  then,  the  timber  apparently  gains  upon 
the  iron  in  its  ultimate  strength  compared  with  its  weight ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  does  not  really  compare  so 
favourably.  First,  the  builder  would  haye  no  certainty 
that  any  piece  of  oak  he  might  select  would  reach  the 
average  of  strength :  it  might  fall  so  low  as  to  be  only  one- 
eighth  the  ultimate  strength  of  iron,  some  specimens  tested 
having  had  that  ultimate  tensile  strength.  Second,  to  guard 
against  possible  defects  not  discoverable  on  the  surface,  and 
to  meet  the  different  range  of  elasticity,  a  larger  factor  of 
safety  would  be  employed  with  the  timber  than  with  iron 
— about  10  for  timber,  as  against  4  or  5  for  iron. 

As  a  simple  illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  tie-bar  of  oak,* 
say,  1  square  foot  in  sectional  area;  it  would  probably 
have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  about  570  tons,  but 
would  only  be  trusted  with  a  moving  load  of  about  55  to  60 
tons.  An  iron  bar  of  equal  weight  would  have  a  sec- 
tional area  of  ^  square  foot,  and  a  tensile  strength  of 
320  tons;  but,  owing  to  its  superior  elasticity  and  the 
confidence  felt  in  its  uniformity  of  strength,  it  would  be 
trusted  with  a  load  of  from  65  to  80  tons.  Or,  to  state 
the  comparison  somewhat  differently,  an  iron  bar  capable  of 
safely  sustaining  the  same  load  as  the  oak  bar  need  only 
have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of,  say,  260  tons,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  sectional  area  of  13  square  inches. 
The  oak  bar  would  weigh  54  lbs.  per  foot  of  length ;  the 
equivalent  bar  of  iron  would  weigh  about  45  lbs.  per  foot  of 
length. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  other  timbers,  oak 
being  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  all  of  them :  and  in  these 
considerations  we  find  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
superiority  of  iron  to  wood  in  the  combination  of  b'ghtness 
with  strength.  Professor  Kankine  proposed  5f  tons  per 
square  inch  as  the  average  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  ship- 
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building  timber;  but,  in  view  of  the  more  recent  and 
extensive  experiments  which  have  been  quoted,  this  estimate 
appears  too  high,  and  3  tons  per  square  inch  would  be 
sufBcient  allowance;  48  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  is  about  the 
average  weight  of  these  timbers. 

Their  ultimate  resistances  to  compression  also  require 
consideration,  in  comparison  with  the  resistance  of  wrought 
iron  to  direct  compression.*  Here  authorities  differ  widely 
as  to  the  strength  of  wrought  iron.  Professor  Bankine 
gives  from  27,000  to  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  whereas 
Sir  W.  Fairbaim  fixed  it  at  70,000  lbs.,  on  the  authority 
of  Bondelet,  the  tensile  strength  being  45,000  to  50,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  If  the  mean  of  the  two  statements  is 
taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ultimate  resistance  of  iron 
to  compressive  strains  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  its  resist- 
ance to  tensile  strains,  and  this  is  probably  very  near  the 
truth. 

Taking  the  same  timbers  as  in  the  list  previously  given,  it 
appears  from  experiment  that  their  ultimate  resistances  to 
compression  are  as  follows : — 


Timbers. 

CompreasiTe  Strength. 

British  oak 
Dantzic  oak 
Dantzic  fir. 
English  elm    , 
Pitch  pine 
Teak     .      . 
African  oak 
Sabicu  . 

PonndB  per  Square  Indi. 
7,600  to  10,000 
6,800  to   8,700 
7,000  to    9,600 
5,800  to  10,000 
6,500  to    9,800 
6,300  to  12,000 
10,000  to  11,000 
6,500  to    9,000 

A  fair  average  value  of  the  compressive  strengths  of  timbers 
used  in  shipbuilding,  therefore,  appears  to  be  about  3^  tons 
per  square  inch,  which  nearly  agrees  with  Professor  Bankine's 
estimate.    Against  these  strains,  moreover,  the  use  of  so 


•  The  iron  is  not  supposed  to  fail  by  "  buckling.*'    See  remarks  on  this 

subject  at  page  299. 
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large  a  fiEu;tor  of  safety  as  against  tensile  strains  scarcely 

appears  necessary.      Supposing  a  factor  of  safety  of  8  to  be 

taken  instead  of  10^  the  safe  working  load,  on  an  average, 

for  timber  subject  to  compressiye  strains  would  be  about 

three-eighths  of  a  ton  per  square  inch :   for  wrought  iron, 

the  working  load  would  be  from  2^  to  4  tons — say,  3  tons  as 

a  safe  average.    As  regards  compressive  strains,  therefore, 

timber  in  single  pieces  compares  better  with  iron,  in  strength 

relatively  to  weight,  than  it  does  in  resistance  to  tensile 

strains.    All  pieces  in  a  ship,  however,  are  liable  to  both 

rlamm  of  strains,  and  consequently  wood  is  inferior  to  iron, 

its  inferiority  becoming  more  marked  when  one  passes  from 

nngle  pieces  to  a  combination. 

These  factors  of  safety  for  both  tensile  and  compressive 
strains  have  been  determined  chiefly  from  the  practice  of 
civil  engineers,  and  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  fixed 
structures  which  have  to  bear  the  working  loads  frequently. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between  such  structures 
and  ships ;  for  the  latter  have  to  resist  the  maximum  strains 
(described  in  Chapter  IX.)  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  pro- 
bably at  long  intervals,  the  strains  ordinarily  experienced 
being  much  less  severe.    It  will  be  evident  that  a  severe 
stndn  only  occasionally  applied  is  not  so  likely  to  produce 
serious  damage  as  a  less  strain  frequently  applied,  especially 
when  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  latter  strain  are 
oontiniially  and  rapidly  changing,  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum strain  does  not  surpass  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the 
materials.    For  these  reasons,  shipbuilders  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  the  factors  of  safety  approved  by  civil  en- 
gineers.   At  present  there  are  no  recognised  factors  for  the 
different  classes  of  ships,  but  the  subject  is  receiving  attention, 
^  from  the  analyses  of  the  conditions  of  strain  in  numerous 
SQocessfol  and  unsuccessful  ships  there  will  probably  be 
deduced,  ere  long,  useful  rules  for  practice  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  civil  engineer. 

The  moduli  of  elasticity   of  the  two  materials  afford, 
perhaps,  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  their  relative 
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resistances  to  both  tensile  and  compressive  strains.   Professor 
Rankine  gave  the  following  yalues : — 


Materials. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity. 

Wrought  iron  .     .     . 

28,000,000 

EDglish  oak     .     . 

1,450,000 

Dantzic  oak     . 

1,190,000 

Dantzic  fir 

1,958,000 

English  elm     . 

700,000 

Pitch  pine  . 

1,226,000 

Teak 

2,400,000 

More  recent  experiments  made  in  the  Boyal  Dockyards 
on  some  of  these  timbers  give  somewhat  different  moduli 
of  elasticity.  English  and  Dantzic  oak,  for  example,  had 
moduli  of  about  1,900,000 — ^greater  than  those  assigned 
by  Professor  Bankine;  whereas  teak  had  a  modulus  of 
about  1,300,000,  or  little  more  than  one-half  that  in  the 
above  list.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  accept  the  average  modulus  proposed  by 
Professor  Bankine,  viz.  that  timber  shall  be  considered  to 
have  about  one-sixteenth  the  modulus  of  iron.  When  iron 
and  wood  act  together,  therefore,  this  is  the  ratio  which 
should  govern  their  equivalent  sectional  areas.*  The  ratio 
of  weights  per  cubic  foot,  it  will  be  remembered,  is.  about 
1  for  wood  to  10  for  iron.  No  further  remarks  will  be 
needed  in  illustration  of  the  superior  combination  of  light- 
ness with  both  tensile  and  compressive  strength,  in  single 
pieces  of  iron  as  compared  with  single  pieces  even  of  the 
best  timber. 

The  resistance  offered  by  a  combination  of  pieces  of 
timber  to  compressive  strains  does  not  compare  less  favour- 
ably with  that  of  iron  than  does  the  resistance  of  a  single 
piece  of  timber  to  that  of  a  single  piece  of  iron,  provided 


*  See  the  remarks  on  page  315. 
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only  that  there  is  good  workmanship  in  the  fitting  of  the 
pieces  together.  This  has  already  been  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  effective  resistance  to  hogging  strains 
offered  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  wood  ship  illustrated 
by  Fig.  102,  page  322.  A  plain  "  butt "  (or  flat  end)  to 
two  planks  or  timbers  will  effectively  transmit  a  thrust, 
provided  only  that  the  two  ends  are  well  fitted  to  one 
another,  and  are  prevented  from  changing  their  relative 
positions. 

On  the  contrary,  when  several  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be 

combined  in  order  to  resist  tensile  strains,  their  resistance 

compares  much  less  favourably  with  that  of  a  combination 

of  iron  plates  or  bars    than  does    the   ultimate    tensile 

strength  of  a  single  piece  of  timber  with  that  of  a  single 

piece  of  iron.    Against  tension  a  butt-joint  is  obviously 

quite  ineffective:  for  in  Fig.  102,  if  any  two  timbers  abutting 

on  one  another  in  a  rib  or  frame  were  considered  to  act  alone, 

and  to  be  subjected  to  a  strain  tending  to  separate  the 

Imtts,  they  could  oppose  no  resistance  except  the  friction  of 

the  dowel,  which  would  be  very  trifling.     If  a  "  strap  "  of 

wood  or  iron  were  fitted  over  the  butts  and  bolted  to  the 

timbers,  it  would  resist  the  force  tending  to  open  the  butts ; 

and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  weakness  of  the  butts  in  any 

rib  is,  so  to  speak,  covered  by  the  strength  of  the  unbutted 

ribB  lying  on  either  side.     In  many  wood  ships  the  timbers 

of  consecutive  ribs  are  bolted  together,  in  pairs,  to  increase 

the  strength  of  the  frame.     In  the  case  of  the  water-way 

fitted  upon  the  beam-ends  of  a  wood  ship  (Fig.  102)  the 

various  pi^^s  are  plain-butted ;  but  the  butts  are  covered 

^7  strong    carlings  fitted  underneath,  and  to   these  the 

^ater-way   pieces    are  dowelled.     This  is  an  exceptional 

^^inmgement,  however,  the  almost  universal  plan  adopted 

^here  two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  joined  end-to-end,  in 

order  to  form  a  tie,  being  to  "  scarph  "  or  overlap  the  ends 

^  some  fashion  more  or  less  complicated  and  expensive. 

Take  the  keel,  for  example,  in  a  wood  ship :  the  adjoining 
pieces  are  secured  by  what  is  termed  a  "tabled  scarph." 
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Fig.  107  shows  the  two  parts  of  the  scarph,  thrown  back 
to  exhibit  the  projecting  ''tabling"  and  the  sunken  re- 
cesses into  which  the  tabling  fits.  Fig.  108  shows  the  two 
parts  in  place,  with  the  fiistening  bolts  which  assist  the 
tabling  in  resisting  tensile  strains   tending  to   open  the 

Rai07 


carpb.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  but  necessitates  con- 
siderable skill  and  cost  of  workmanship  in  fashioning  the 
scarphs  so  that  they  may  fit  accurately.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  beam-scarphs,  illustrated  in  side  view  by 
Fig.  109,  and  plan  in  Fig.  110.    This  is  termed  a  "  hooked 


nc.ioa 


scarph,"  metal  wedges  or  keys  (i,  4,  Fig.  110)  being 
driven  to  tighten  up  the  scarph,  and  bolts  and  treenails 
being  used  to  fasten  it.  This  hooked  scarph  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  having  replaced  the  simple 
but  less  compact  and  satisfactory  method  illustrated  in 
Figs.  Ill  (side  view)  and  112  (plan).  The  fastenings  in 
this  case  consist  of  dowels,  treenails,  and  metal  bolts.     Still 
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another  method  of  scarphing  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  113,  and 
is  known  as  a  '^  plain  scarph,**  being  free  from  tabling  and 
hooks.  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  against  tensile  strains  as 
the  preceding  plans;  but  neither  does  it  involve  such 
care  and  expense  in  fashioning.  The  keelsons,  shelf-pieces, 
and  some  other  longitudinal  ties,  are  frequently  scarphed  in 
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this  manner.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  last  plan,  and  the 
pieoeding  one  (Figs.  Ill,  112),  the  fastenings  have  to 
oontribnte  the  whole  resistance  to  separation  of  the  scarph 
under  tensile  strains ;  and  when  these  strains  are  acting, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  wood  to  yield  in  wake  of  the 
comparatively  small  and  hard  metal  bolts. 

FIC.II3 


The  greater  hardness  and  small  size  of  the  metal  fasten- 
ings in  a  wood  ship  is  one  fruitful  source  of  weakness  and 
working.  Parts,  at  one  instant  under  tension,  tend  to  yield 
in  wake  of  iron  or  metal  bolts :  soon  after,  under  compressive 
stndiis,  the  tendency  disappears,  to  be  followed  almost 
inunediately  by  its  reappearance,  if  the  ship  is  floating 
nnurngst  waves.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  tendencies  only,  and  not  with  actual 
yielding;  the  existence  of  a  large  reserve  of  strength 
^'ften  preventing  the  tendency  from  passing  into  a  sensible 
change  of  form.  When  ships  are  weak,  it  is  otherwise, 
Uid  then  working  takes   place.     It   is   worth   notice,   in 
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passing,  that  the  use  of  timber  treenails  as  fastenings  in 
the  outside  planking  of  a  wood  ship,  or  of  coaks  and  dowels, 
also  of  hard  wood,  is  from  this  point  of  view  a  considerable 
advantage.  Coaks  in  particular,  and  treenails  in  some 
degree,  have  a  larger  "  bearing  "  surCetce  on  the  wood  planks, 
&c.  than  have  metal  bolts ;  besides  which  they  are  not  so 
hard,  both  of  which  differences  tend  to  lessen  the  local 
yielding  of  the  pieces  fastened  by  them. 

An  assemblage  of  wood  planks  or  timbers,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  outside  planking,  or  the  flat  of  a  deck,  is  not  usually 
dealt  with  by  scarphing  adjoining  pieces  together.  Plain 
butt-joints  are  then  had  recourse  to  (see  Fig.  100,  p.  315), 
and  the  weakness  of  the  butted  strakes  on  any  transverse 
section  is  met  by  the  device,  previously  explained,  of  "  shift 
of  butts."  This  is,  however,  tantamount  to  a  reduction  of 
the  total  sectional  area  by  one-fourth^  when  resistance  to 
tensile  strains  is  being  considered ;  and  the  holes  for  bolts 
and  treenails  necessitate  a  further  deduction. 

Such  are  the  best  results  obtained  either  in  timber-ties 
(like  the  keel,  or  beam,  or  shelf-piece)  or  in  an  assemblage 
of  planking.  Either  scarphing  of  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
character  must  be  adopted,  or  shift  of  butts  must  be  trusted. 
In  all  cases,  moreover,  the  greater  hardness  and  small 
surface  of  the  metal  bolts  tend  to  produce  yielding  of  the 
wood  in  wake  of  them  when  the  parts  are  under  tension. 

In  every  one  of  these  particulars  iron  gains  upon  wood. 
The  rivets  forming  the  fastenings  of  piece  to  piece  are  of  the 
same  degree  of  hardness  as  the  plates  or  bars;  so  that 
yielding  in  wake  of  them  is  not  to  be  feared.  What  must 
be  secured  is  that  the  riveting  is  properly  done,  and  the 
holes  in  the  plates,  &c.  well  filled  by  the  rivets.  Again,  when 
two  pieces  of  iron  have  to  be  joined  to  form  a  tie,  nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  connection.  The  pieces  may 
either  be  lapped  and  riveted,  as  in  Fig.  114,  or  butted  and 
strapped,  as  in  Fig  115.  In  either  case  the  shearing  strength 
of  the  rivets  may  be  made  to  fix  the  ultimate  resistance  of 
the  tie  to  tensile  strains.     With  the  lap  joints  of  Fig.  114 
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FIG  115. 


the   resistance  to  compression  is  also  measured   by  the 
shearing  strength  of  the  rivets;  whereas  in  Fig.  115,  if  the 
battsarecarefollyfittedythe  rivets 
in  the  straps  need  not  sustain 
any  shearing  strain  under  com- 
presBioUy  so  long  as  the  plates 
are    prevented    from    buckling. 
It  is  usual  in  iron  ships  to  have 
butts  for  the  vertical  joints  of 
the  outside  plating,  the  trans- 
verse joints  of  the  deck  plating, 
and  other  important  parts;  but 
the  edge  joints  of  the  outside 
platingy  which  are  not  subjected 
to  great   tensile    and   compres- 
sive strains,  are  usually  lapped,  and  the  edges  of  the  deck 
plating  are  sometimes  treated  similarly. 

The  butts  in  a  strake  of  plating  are  not  necessarily  sources 
of  weakness,  as  are  the  butts  in  a  strake  of  planking,  because 
the  butt-strap  gives  great  tensile  strength  to  the  butts, 
tnd  may  be  made  to  render  the  section  of  the  plating  in 
mkke  of  a  line  of  butts  quite  as  strong  as  its  section  in 
irake  of  the  lines  of  rivet-holes  at  adjacent  transverse  frames.* 
Shift  of  butts  is  had  recourse  to  also  in  assemblages  of  plating, 
Imt  18  of  less  importance  than  in  assemblages  of  wood  planking. 
On  the  whole,  in  a  well-built  vessel,  the  effective  sectional  area 
of  an  assemblage  of  plating  against  tensile  strains  is  probably 
ooi  &r  from  seven-^hths  of  the  total  sectional  area,  as  com- 
piled with  ^w-^A^  for  the  skin  of  a  wood  ship.     It  is  un- 
iKoeflsary  to  repeat  what  was  said  respecting  the  further  gain 
^  the  iron  skin,  on  account  of  the  efBcient  edge  connections  of 
sta^e  with  strake,t  although  this  is  an  important  advantage. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 


*  See  a  paper  contribated  by  the 
Author  to  the  TVaruacHons  of  the 
h^tution  of  Naval  Architects  for 


1873.    The  subject  is  too  technical 
to  be  discussed  iu  these  pages, 
t  See  page  337. 
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of  the  merits  of  iron  to  say  that  whether  in  single  pieces,  or  in 
simple  ties,  or  in  assemblages  of  numerous  plates,  it  stands 
far  above  wood  in  its  resistance  to  tensile  strains.  When 
exposed  to  compressive  strains  there  is  an  undoubted  danger 
of  thin  iron  plates  failing  by  buckling ;  but  this  can  only 
happen  in  an  ill-designed  ship ;  the  danger  is  easily  guarded 
against,  and  when  the  plating  is  stiffened  by  some  simple 
frame  or  girder,  it  will  compare  most  fiayourably  with  wood 
in  its  resistance  to  compressive  strains.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  failure  in  an  iron  ship,  by  the  buckling  of  her 
thin  plating  under  compressive  strains,  is  found  in  the  steam- 
ship Mary  (mentioned  at  page  312).  Mr.  John  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  case,  and  has  favoured  us  with  the 
particulars  of  his  calculations.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  topside  and  deck  plating  were  not  sufficiently  stiffened 
for  the  voyage,  and  consequently  buckled  when  the  ship 
was  astride  the  wave  hollows,  their  failure  bringing  upon 
the  more  rigid  parts  of  the  upper  works  an  excessive  strain, 
which  caused  the  ship  to  break  nearly  amidships.* 

Bespecting  the  third  class  of  strains,  those  due  to  bending 
moments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  few  words.  When  a 
bent  beam  fails,  fracture,  as  already  explained,  usually  begins 
either  at  the  upper  or  lower  surfaces.  If  one  of  these  surfaces 
is  stretched,  the  other  is  compressed,  and  vice  versa :  failure 
therefore  results  &om  the  excessive  tensile  or  compressive 
strains  brought  upon  the  bounding  layers  of  material.  And 
for  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to 
assimie  that  the  resistance  of  these  layers  in  the  bent  beam 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  resistances  to  direct  tension  or 
compression  previously  stated.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
that  in  solid  beams,  like  those  of  wood,  of  rectangular 
cross-section,  the  intimate  connection  of  the  parts  with  one 
another  does  somewhat  affect  the  resistance  of  the  bounding 


"*  Mr.  John's  able  and  interesting  investigation  will  appear  in  the 
Transactions  of  tlie  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  1877. 
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layers.    For  example,  Professor  Itankine  gives  the  following 
▼alnes: — 


Umben. 

Strengths  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Tensile. 

Compressive. 

Breaking. 

DuiUicoak 

Jamaica  mahogany  .     .     . 
Pitch  pine 

12,780 
7,800 

7,720 
8,800 

•  • 

8,740 

16,600 

9,800 

Such  considerable  differences  are,  however,  the  exceptions 
nther  than  the  role,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  timbers  most 
used. 

With  the  flanged  forms  obtainable  in  wrought-iron  beams, 
similar  variations  are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  there  is  no 
WDsible  error  in  assuming  that  the  ultimate  resistances  of 
the  flanges  correspond  to  the  tensile  and  compressive 
stiengths  obtained  by  direct  pull  or  thrust. 

A  few  examples  of  the  great  variety  of  forms  in  which  iron 
beams  are  made  will  be  found  in  Fig.  116.  It  is  unnecessary 

FIG  116. 


a,  T-iron. 
6,  annjlo-bulb. 
e,  Z-iron. 
c/,  H-iron. 
e,  T-hulb. 


/,  bulb-plate  with  angle- 
irons. 
<7,  made-beam, 
A,  box-beam. 


to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  increased 
strength  to  resist  bending  obtained  by  using  these  flanged 
forms,  instead  of  the  solid  rectangular  sections  which  are 

2  c 
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unavoidable  with  wood.*  But  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  this  essential  difference  between  wood  and  iron  affects 
the  relative  efBciencies  not  merely  of  deck  beams,  but  also 
of  ribs,  longitudinal  &ames  or  strengtheners,  pillars,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  structure  of  a  ship. 

The  simple  angle-iron  is  sometimes  used  as  a  beam ;  its 
form  may  be  seen  from  the  sections/,  g,  h,  in  Fig.  116,  and 
differs  from  the  T-iron  in  having  a  top  flange  on  one  side 
only  of  the  vertical  web.  Neither  the  angle  nor  the  T  form 
is  well  adapted  for  resisting  bending  strains,  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  bottom  flange.  The  angle-bulb  (b)  is  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  is  used  for  light  decks  or 
platforms.  Z-iron  (c)  is  used  for  frames  behind  armour  in 
ironclads,  and  for  longitudinal  stiffeners,  but  not  often  for 
beams.  H-iron  (d)  is  expensive,  and  is  not  used  so  much 
as  the  made-beam  (ff)  of  similar  cross-section.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  instead  of  having  double  angle-irons  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  made-beams,  to  a  deck  covered  with  iron  or  steel 
plating,  only  single  angle-irons  are  worked,  a  portion  of  the 
deck  plating  above  the  beam  then  forming  the  upper  flange. 
Sections  e  and/  may  be  regarded  as  interchangeable :  the 
latter  was  formerly  much  in  use,  but  since  the  iron  manu- 
facturers have  made  such  advances  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  section  e  with  ease,  and  at  moderate  cost,  the  shipbuilder 
naturally  prefers  to  obtain  the  finished  form.  The  box-beam 
h  is  only  used  where  exceptional  strength  is  required,  to 
support  some  concentrated  load,  or  to  furnish  a  very  strong 
tie.  Of  the  other  sections  sometimes  used  it  is  needless 
to  speak;  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  exhibit  the  general 
characteristic  of  top  and  bottom  flanges  or  bulbs  con- 
nected by  a  thin  vertical  web.  Even  for  the  largest 
ships,  beams  of  these  sections  are  now  procurable  in  one 
length,  which  is  another  great  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  two-piece  or  three-piece  wood  beams  required  in 
large  ships. 

*  Se<!  page  357  as  to  beams ;  also  page  353  as  to  nbs. 
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A  practical  rule,  not  pretending  to  exactness,  for 
comparing  the  strengths  of  beams  may  have  some  interest. 
For  the  flanged  iron  beams  such  as  are  generally  used  in 
ships,  the  ultimate  breaking  strengths  of  any  cross-section 
may  be  expressed  approxiniately  by  the  formula 

Breaking  strength  =  20  tons  x  sectional  area  x  — ^ — > 

The  areas  of  the  flanges  being  expressed  in  square  inches^  and 
the  depth  in  ineheSy  the  breaking  strength  will  represent  a 
moment  in  inch-tons.  For  example,  take  a  beam  of  section 
(2,  Fig.  116,  suppose  it  12  inches  deep,  and  its  top  and 
bottom  flanges  to  be  each  6  inches  wide,  the  web  and  flanges 
being  J  inch  thick.    Then,  approximately. 

Breaking  strength  =  20  tons  x  (12+6+6)  J  x  J  x  12 

=  960  inch-tons. 

For  a  solid  wood  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  the 
approximate  rule  for  teak  or  oak  would  be. 

Breaking  strength  =  3  tons  x  sectional  area  x  — ^ — . 

The  weight  of  the  iron  beam  taken  as  our  example  would 
be  about  40  lbs.  per  foot  of  length,  the  sectional  area  of 
a  teak  beam  of  equal  weight  would  be  about  120  square 
inches:  suppose  it  to  be  12  inches  deep  by  10  inches  broad. 
Then 

Breaking  strength  (approximate)  =  3  tons  x  120  x  ^ 

=  720  inch-tons. 

As  regards  ultimate  strength,  the  iron  beam  is  therefore 
one-third  stronger  than  the  wood  beam  of  equal  weight. 
But  here  the  necessity  for  taking  account  of  working 
strengths  as  well  as  breaking  strengths  must  be  remembered. 
The  comparatively  large  factors  of  safety  required  with 
timber  increases  the  advantage  of  iron,  even  when  each 
beam  is  in  a  single  piece.  The  scarphs  of  the  wood  beam 
farther  detract  from  its  strength  in  wake  of  them.     ^Vnd> 

2  c  2 
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moreover,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  while  the  strength 
of  the  iron  (20  tons  per  square  inch)  may  be  safely  looked 
for,  the  strength  of  the  wood  may  vaiy  over  a  very  extensive 
range. 

Putting  the  working  strengths  instead  of  the  breaking 
strengths,  the  case  stands  approximately  as  follows  : 

Working  strength  of  iron  beam  = 

4  tons  X  sectional  area  x  — 7r—. 

Working  strength  of  wood  beam  = 

A  ton  X  sectional  area  x  —  ^—  . 

o 

Weight  of  timber  (per  cubic  foot)  =  (say)  ^  weight  of  iron. 

Sectional  area  of  timber  beam  =  10  times  sectional  area 
of  iron  beam  of  equal  weight. 

Hence,  finally,  for  equal  weights  and  equal  depths^       • 

Working;  strenjzth  of  iron  beam  _4xlxJ   _^„ 
Working  strength  of  wood  beam  ""-^  x  10  x  J""    ^' 

which  represents  a  very  considerable  gain  in  favour  of  iron. 

Besides  being  procurable  in  single  pieces  of  a  flanged 
form,  iron  plates  and  bars  can  be  combined  readily  to 
produce  that  form ;  on  the  other  hand,  wood  must  be  used 
in  rectangular  or,  at  least,  solid  timbers,  and  cannot  readily 
have  many  pieces  combined  into  a  flanged  form.  Examples 
of  this  difierence  have  already  been  given.  Refer,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  contrast  between  the  solid  timber  ribs  spaced 
closely  in  the  wood  ship  (see  Fig.  102,  page  322)  and 
the  flanged  transverse  frames  with  the  adjoining  segments 
of  plating  in  the  iron  ship  (Fig.  103,  page  324).  As 
another  contrast,  compare  the  strong  longitudinal  frames 
or  girders,  to  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  inner  and 
outer  skins  form  flanges  in  the  ironclad  ship  (Fig.  104, 
page  331),  with  the  solid  binding  strakes  or  keelsons  of  a 
wood  ship.  Many  other  illustrations  of  the  facility  with 
which  iron  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  best  adapted  for 
resisting  bending  strains   will  present  themselves   to  the 
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student  interested  in  the  detailed  structnial  arrangements : 

but  we  cannot  now  enlarge  upon  this  important  feature. 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  recaJl  attention  to  the  fact  that 

when  the  ship,  as  a  whole,  is  treated  as  a  girder  resisting 

longitudinal  bending  moments,  the  component  parts  of  the 

flanges  in  that  girder  are  mainly  exposed  to  tensile  and 

compressiye  strains,  in  resisting  which  iron  gains  upon  wood 

m  the  manner  explained  above;  the  web  of  the  girder  is 

eimultaneously  subjected  to  racking  or  distorting  strains, 

agamst  which  the  superior  edge  connections  in  an  iron  ship 

make  the  skin  greatly  more  efficient  than  the  skin  of  a 

wood  ship. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  understood  why  iron 
Aips  are  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  strength  than  wood 
ships  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions ;  as  also  why  it 
b  possible  with  iron  to  con^ruct  ships  of  sizes,  proportions, 
tnd  speeds  unattainable  with  wood.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
by  ill-considered  structural  arrangements  to  throw  away 
much  of  the  advantage  that  may  be  gained  by  using  iron 
hulls.  Bad  combinations,  improper  distribution  of  the 
material,  imperfect  fasteningf^,  and  other  faults  may  lead  to 
the  production  of  weak,  yet  heavy,  iron  ships.  It  has  been 
diown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  even  now,  in  the  magni- 
ficent iron  ocean  steamships  which  lie  so  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  wood  construction,  all  has  not  been  done  that 
might  be  accomplished  towards  associating  lightness  with 
ttrength.  This  statement,  however,  is  only  tantamount  to 
tt  assertion  that  the  capabilities  of  iron  as  a  shipbuilding 
material  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  we  can  refer  to 
the  remarkable  results  attained  in  the  armoured  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  or  the  still  more  notable  case  of  the 
Qmt  Eastern. 

Kext,  as  to  the  comparative  durahUity  of  iron  and  wood 
ships.  For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  iron  ships 
this  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  lengthened  experience 
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has  settled  it  definitively  in  £BtYOur  of  iron.  Ships  properly 
constructed  of  that  material,  and  properly  treated  during  their 
servicCy  suffer  but  little  deterioration  during  long  periods. 
Wood  ships,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  constructed 
of  well-selected  and  seasoned  timber,  and  carefully  used, 
are,  as  a  rule,  subject  to  comparatirely  rapid  decay.  Many 
examples  may  undoubtedly  be  found  of  great  durability  in 
wood  ships,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases ;  and,  moreover, 
their  occurrence  has  not  put  within  the  power  of  shipbuilders 
any  means  by  which  similar  durability  can  be  secured  in 
other  wood-built  ships.  For  instance,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas,  built  at  Woolwich  in  1635,  is  said  to  have  been  pulled 
to  pieces  forty-seven  years  later,  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  having  been  found  in  such  good  condition  as  to  be 
used  in  rebuilding  her.  Still  more  notable  is  the  case  of  the 
Boyal  WHliamy  built  about  1715,  which  remained  on  service 
for  ninety-four  years  with  only  three  slight  repairs.  Both 
these  vessels  were  built  of  oak  felled  in  the  winter,  and  much 
iiuportance  was  attached  to  this  circumstance;  but  later 
experience  in  the  Hawke  sloop,  built  in  1793,  threw  some 
doubt  upon  the  previous  conclusion,  the  vessel  having  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  decay  in  ten  years  that  she  was  taken  to 
pieces.* 

The  very  numisrous  schemes  for  preventing  dry-rot  and 
other  kinds  of  decay  in  timber,  which  were  proposed  and 
tried  prior  to  the  introduction  of  iron  ships,  afford  ample 
evidence  that  these  cases  of  long-continued  service  were  not 
common.  These  processes  are  now  matters  of  history  only. 
and  will  not  be  discussed ;  but  there  appears  reason  to  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  results,  as  to  durability,  were 
obtained  with  ships  built  of  well-selected  materials,  which 
were  allowed  to  season  naturally,  prior  to  being  used  in  the 
ship,  and  after  she  was  in  frame.t    This  last-named  condition 


•  See     the     remarks     of     Mr.      and  Timber  Trees. 
Ambrose  Bowden,  quoted  by  Mr.  f  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention 

Lajslett  at  pages  68-70  of  Timber      that  Lloyd's  rules  for  wood  merchaat 
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of  course  involved  slow  progress  with  the  construction  of  any 
ship,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
mercantile  marine  at  any  period ;  but  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century,  it  wa^  frequently 
fdlfiUed,  and  some  of  the  ships  then  built  proved  very 
durable. 

With   such    vaiyii^  conditions — depending    upon    the 
selection  of  the  timber,  the  circumstances  of  its  growth,  the 
season  wben  it  was  felled,  the  processes  of  seasoning,  pre- 
terrationy  &c. — it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  assign  the  average  durability  of  wood  ships* 
Probably  experience  with  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  prior  to 
the  general  introduction  of  steam  propulsion  or  the  use  of 
inm  famishes  the  best  data  for  forming  a  just  estimate ;  for 
the  subsequent  changes  in  materiel,   from  sailing  to  un- 
umoured  steam  ships,  from  these  again  to  ironclads,  and 
from  wood  hulls  to  iron,  have  all  tended  to  introduce  other 
conditions  than  those  of  fair  wear  and  tear  into  the  cessation 
of  the  service  of  wood-built  ships.    In  1841  Mr.  Chatfield 
lead  a  paper  before  the  British  Association,  at  Plymouth,  in 
which  he  stated,  as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  that 
thirteen  years  was  the  average  time  during  which  wood- 
built  war  ships  remained  efiScient  when  employed  on  active 
ttnrice,  and  receiving  ordinary  repairs  at  intervak.     Experi- 
ence in  the  French  navy  points  to  a  very  similar  term  of 
Benrioe  for  wood  ships.    Moreover,  the  Rules  for  Wood  Ships 
iwued  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register,  and  guiding 
the  construction   of  by  far   the  greater  number  of  wood 
merchant  ships,  allow  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  as  the 
average  period  of  durability  to  be  assigned  to  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  shipbuilding  timber  when  properly  seasoned 
and  &ee  from  defects.  Less  satisfactory  materials,  used  in  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  ships,  or  in  vessels  of  inferior  classes,  have 


«hip8  strongly  recommend  the  prac-      of    classification    to    vessels    thus 
tice  of  **  salting  "  the  timbers,  beam s,      treated. 
^G.;  and  allow  an  additional  year 
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considerably  shorter  periods  assigned,  ranging  so  low  as  firom 
four  to  six  years. 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  the 
average  durability  on  active  service  of  well-built  wood 
ships,  fairly  used  and  kept  in  good  repair,  may  be  taken 
at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  some  cases  much  greater  durability  has  been 
obtained;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  instances  might 
be  cited  where  vessels  hastily  constructed  of  unseasoned  or 
unsuitable  timber  have  fallen  into  decay  in  half,  or  less 
than  haK,  the  average  time  of  service  named.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  period  of  service  is  considered  to  expire 
when  the  cost  of  the  repairs  would  be  so  heavy,  if  they  were 
thorough,  as  to  make  it  more  economical  to  replace  the  worn 
ship  by  a  new  one.  In  the  United  States  navy,  for  example, 
many  wood  vessels,  built  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity 
during  the  Civil  War,  have  been  condemned  after  only  six  or 
eight  years  of  service ;  while  others,  on  which  work  has  been 
suspended,  have  actually  rotted  on  the  stocks,*  and  will 
probably  never  be  completed.  The  hurried  construction, 
and  use  of  any  materials  that  could  be  procured,  were 
undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  decay ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  may  be  placed  the  durability  of  the 
earlier  screw  frigates  of  the  American  Navy,  which  remained 
efficient  for  periods^  exceeding  the  average  given  above. 
Very  similar  results  followed  the  hurried  construction  of 
the  gunboats  built  for  the  Eoyal  Navy  during  the  Crimean 
Wm  ;  they  speedily  fell  out  of  service. 

Recent  experience  with  the  wood  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  views  expressed.!  Taking  the 
unarmoured  wood  ships,  from  frigates  downwards,  it  appears 
that  after  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  service  they  have  reached 
such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  impolitic  to  repair  them. 


♦  See  i)ubli8hed  reports  of  the      297)  of  1876,  of  Vessels  LaimchcHl, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Hrokcn  up,  Sold,  &c.,  from  1855. 

t  Sea  Parliamentary  Paper  (Ko. 
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Special  leqniiements  have  kept  a  few  such  vessels  on  service 
for  longer  periods ;  but  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  class  in 
fixing  sixteen  years  as  the  general  upper  limit  of  durability 
for  seargoing  wood  ships. 

Ironclad  wood-built  ships  are  no   longer-lived;   in  fact 
the  conditions  in  these  ships  are,  on  the  whole,  less  favourable 
to  durability  than  they  are  in  unarmoured  ships.    Nearly  all 
the  converted  ironclads  of  the  Boyal  Navy  {Caledonia  class) 
dating  from  1861,  but  not  actually  on  service  until  two  or  three 
years  later,  are  now  either  on  the  Harbour  Service  List  or 
else  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  their  repair  inexpedient. 
80  also  is  the  Lord  Clyde,  which  is  about  two  years  younger. 
In  the  French  navy,  also,  very  similar  steps  have  been  taken, 
the  earlier  wood-built  ironclads  having  been  struck  off  the 
effective   list.      The  Italian  navy  furnishes    still  further 
examples,  and  so  does  the  Austrian ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  illustrations  of  the  comparatively  speedy  decay  of 
wood  ships.     Even  when  all  possible  care  has  been  taken  in 
their  construction,  hidden  sources  of  decay  may  exist  in  the 
ttroctore,  and  sooner  or  later  produce  serious  results.     No 
oertam  length  of  service  can  be  guaranteed  under  these  con- 
ditions to  any  wood  ship ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  happens 
that,  in  the  examination  of  some  apparently  trifling  defect, 
the  di-^covery  is  made  of  much  more  serious  and  unsuspected 
decay,  leading  in  some  cases  to  the  condemnation  of  the  ship 
M  unfit  for  further  service.    With  iron  ships  the  conditions 
Me  quite  different,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  show. 

hon  is  not  subject  to  those  internal  sources  of  decay  to 
which  timber  is  liable :  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
wonns  or  marine  animals  which  can  penetrate  the  compara- 
tiyely  soft  planking ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  rot  in  consequence 
of  imperfect  ventilation  or  other  causes.  Moreover,  in  a 
well-built  iron  ship  there  ought  not  to  be  any  sensible  work- 
up; whereas  in  wood  ships,  however  carefully  constructed, 
the  connections  and  fastenings  must,  as  we  have  shown,  be 
Ic88  satisfactory ;  the  entire  prevention  of  working  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  in  such  working  i.s  foimd  a  fruitful 
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source  of  weakness  or  decay.  Corrosion  or  rusting  of  the 
surfaces  is  the  special  danger  requiring  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  iron  ships ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
its  character.  Both  outside  and  inside,  an  iron  ship  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  conditions  tending  to  promote  corrosive 
action.  The  above- water  parts  of  the  hull  are  the  least  likely 
to  suffer ;  but  even  these,  on  the  outside,  have  to  resist  the 
effects  of  air,  water,  and  weather,  and  in  the  inside  are  ex- 
posed to  changes  of  temperature,  the  condensation  of  vapour, 
and  other  circumstances  productive  of  rust,  if  left  unchecked. 
The  under-water  parts  of  the  hull  are  much  less  favourably 
situated.  Outside,  the  bottom  plating  is  immersed  in 
corrosive  sea-water;  and  inside,  the  plating,  frames,  dre. 
are  to  some  extent  exposed  to  bilge-water,  often  ray 
corrosive  in  its  character,  to  the  chemic^  action  of  coid 
or  other  substances  carried  in  the  hold  as  cargo,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  galvanic  action  produced  by  metallic  con- 
nection with  pipes,  &c.,  of  copper,  brass,  or  lead,  immersed 
in  the  same  bilge-water  as  the  iron.  Moreover,  in  steamers 
there  are  the  great  alternations  of  temperature  in  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  boilers  and  engine-room,  the  condensation  of 
steam  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  iron,  and  the  production  of 
gases  more  or  less  effective  in  aiding  corrosion.  Adding  to 
these  extraneous  causes  the  generally  admitted  facts  that  in 
iron,  such  as  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  the  want  of  homogeneity 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  same  plate  or  bar  may  cause 
corrosion  to  begin,  or  accelerate  its  progress ;  and  that  when 
rust  has  once  formed  it  tends  to  propagate  itself,  eating 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  iron  affected,  it  will  be  evident 
that  watchfulness  and  precaution  are  needed  to  insure  the  pre- 
servation of  iron  ships.  Their  durability,  in  short,  is  not  a 
result  to  be  jtssumed  as  an  intrinsic  quality ;  but  they  differ 
from  wood  ships  in  this  important  feature : — with  care  and 
proper  treatment  they  can,  at  moderate  expense,  be  main- 
tained in  a  sound  and  efBcient  state  for  very  many  years ; 
whereas  wood  ships  cannot  be  so  maintained  without  an 
unwise  outlay.    The  causes  of  decay  in  the  iron  ship  lie  upon 
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the  sarface,  and  are  to  a  great  degree  preventible :  those  in 
the  wood  ship  are  deep-seated,  diflScult  to  discover,  and 
practically  incurable  in  the  parts  attacked.   A  corroded  plate 
(»  bar  can  be  scraped  free  from  rust,  cleaned  and  painted ; 
and  if  corrosion  has  not  proceeded  far  before  such  measures 
are  taken,  it  is  little  or  nothing  the  worse.   On  the  contrary, 
a  rotten  timber  or  plank  must  be  wholly  or  partially  removed, 
often  with  very  considerable  difficulty.    Neglect  of  preser- 
vative measures,  of  course,  leads  to  the  rapid  decay  of  both 
iran  and  wood  ships ;  but  when  the  best  is  done  for  both, 
iron  proves  immensely  more  durable  than  wood. 

General  experience  in  mercantile  and  war  fleets  places  this 
&ct  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  does  not  yet  enable  one  to  fix 
an  average  of  durability  for  iron  ships,  properly  treated, 
oonesponding  to  the  average  previously  stated  for  wood  ships. 
Hub  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  comparatively  short  time  that  iron 
diips  have  been  in  general  use :  forty  years  or  so,  when  con- 
tacted with  the  lifetime  of  some  existing  iron  ships,  being  a 
period  too  short  to  give  data  for  fixing  an  average.  Besides, 
it  moBt  be  remembered  that  experience  was  necessary  in  ^^ 
order  to  determine  what  measures  were  best  adapted  to 
preserve  iron  ships,  and  what  methods  of  construction  most 
iavonred  such  preservation.  Even  at  the  present  time  opinions 
o&  these  matters  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  But  certain 
pomts  are  settled  which,  at  the  outset,  were  uncertain,  and 
in  all  probability  the  durability  of  ships  built  on  these  later 
methods — favouring  the  accessibility  for  inspection  of  all 
parts  of  the  hull,  and  the  isolation  of  the  outer  skin  from  many 
canaes  of  corrosion  by  means  of  a  double  bottom — will  prove 
greater  than  the  durability  of  ships  of  earlier  types.  Hence 
the  determination  of  the  average  durability  of  iron  ships 
m^  be  postponed  to  a  later  date. 

Many  of  these  early  iron  ships,  however,  proved  very 
durable.  Mr.  Grantham  records  that  the  Aaron  Manhj,  the 
first  iron  steam-vessel,  built  in  1821,  lasted  thirty-four  years ; 
the  Oarry  Owen  and  Euphrates,  river  steamers,  were  in  good 
order  after  twenty-four  years'  service ;    the   Nemesis  and 
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PMegeihon,  the  earliest  iron  war-ships  bnilt  for  the  East 
India  Company  in  1839,  were  still  at  work  twenty  years  after ; 
and  many  other  similar  cases  are  known. 

Turning  to  existing  iron  ships,  no  less  notable  results  may 
be  stated;  but  only  a  few  can  be  given.  The  Oreai 
Britain^  merchant  steamer,  was  built  in  1840,  but  is  still 
afloat,  and  said  to  be  strong  and  sound.  In  the  Hoyal 
Navy  the  troopship  Simoom  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  but 
is  still  on  active  service.  The  Himalaya  won  golden  opinions 
during  the  Crimean  War,  has  been  almost  continuously  em- 
ployed since,  and  is  quite  as  popular  now  as  she  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Warrior  and  other  iron-built  ironclads, 
dating  from  1859-61,  are  yet  strong  and  sound ;  whereas 
their  wood-built  contemporaries  in  the  French  and  British 
navies  have  fallen  into  decay.*  In  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  very  similar  experience  has  been  obtained.  The  iron- 
hulled  monitors  which  were  on  service  during  the  Civil  War 
remain  on  the  eflTective  list ;  but  the  wood-built  monitors  of 
later  date  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  are  being  replaced  by 
iron.  Curiously  enough,  in  some  of  these  iron  vessels  wood 
beams  were  used,  in  consequence  of  the  difiSculty  of  procuring 
iron  beams ;  and  thus  a  very  good  illustration  has  been  given 
of  the  comparative  durability  of  wood  and  iron.  The  wood 
beams  decayed  after  eight  or  ten  years,  and  were  then  re- 
placed, at  considerable  cost,  by  iron  beams ;  the  iron  hulls 
meanwhile,  although  much  neglected  for  a  time,  are  said 
to  have  suffered  no  serious  loss  of  efficiency. 

Durability,  in  the  sense  we  have  used  the  term,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  period  which  elapses  before  repairs  become  too 
expensive  to  be  undertaken.     Bepairs  to  an  iron  ship  are  not 


•  Not    unfrequently    the    great  built ;  whereas  in  the  French  navy, 

advantage  possessed  by  the  British  until  very  recently,  comparatively 

ironclad  fleet  over  that  of   France  few  ships  were  built  of  iron,  and 

and  other  nations,  in  being  mainly  this  is  the  only  navy  which  in  point 

iron-built,  and  therefore  very  dur-  of  numbers  can  at  all  compare  with 

able,  is  overlooked.     Quite  three-  our  own. 
fourths  of  our  ironclnds  are  iron- 
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nearly  so  difficult  or  expensive  as  in  a  wood  ship ;  and  there- 
fore the  limit  of  economical  employment  would  not  be  so 
soon  reached  in  the  iron  ship  as  in  the  wood,  apart  from  the 
less  rapid  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  thin- 
ness of  the  skin  of  an  iron  ship  makes  even  a  small  loss  of 
thickness  important;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  import- 
ance, corrosion  is  not  uniform  nor  regular  in  its  character 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom,  but  often  becomes 
localised,  ^  pitting  "  the  iron  plates  in  places.  The  rate  of 
oonosion  depends  upon  so  many  and  such  varying  conditions 
that  no  general  law  can  be  assigned.  For  example,  the  same 
ship  exposed  to  the  action  of  differently  constituted  sea- 
waters  will  be  corroded  at  different  rates.  The  existence  of 
galyanic  action  also  rapidly  accelerates  and  localises  corrosion; 
and  two  plates  or  bars  of  iron  apparently  similar  in  quality 
are  often  found  to  be  very  differently  affected  by  corrosion, 
as  are  also  different  parts  of  the  same  plate  or  bar.  It  lies 
outside  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  any  discussion  of  this 
subject  beyond  what  has  been  done,  but  obviously  the  prac- 
ticed deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  want  of  regularity  in 
the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  ships  is  simply  this : — to  prevent 
seiions  corrosion,  careful  and  frequent  inspections  are 
necessary  of  all  parts  of  the  hull,  particularly  of  those  situated 
below  the  water-line.  Experience  confirms  the  view  that 
where  such  inspections  are  made,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  iron 
are  kept  protected  by  paint,  varnish,  or  cement,  the  rate  of 
corrosion  may  be  made  very  slow.  This  broad  general 
dedaction  is  far  more  important  than  the  deductions  made 
from  laboratory  exj)eriments  on  the  loss  of  iron  by  corrosion 
under  various  conditions,  although  these  experiments  have 
a  certain  value.* 


•  Probably  the  best  summary  of  of  the  conclusions  from  those  ex- 

snch  ex;»eriment8  yet  publishc<l  is  pcriments    8tate«l    by   Mr.    Mallet 

contained  in  a  paper    contributed  apjwar,  however,  scarcely  consonant 

by  Mr.  R.  Mallet,  F.R.S.,  to  the  with  the  results  of  exiiericnce  with 

TrawtarXioiM  of  the  Institution  of  iron  ships. 
Naval  Architects  f<ir  1872.    Some 
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The  outer  bottom  plating  of  an  iron  ship,  liable  as  it  is  to 
corrosion  on  both  surfaces,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  possibility  of  lessening  corrosion  by  the  means  just 
mentioned.  In  the  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  when  under- 
going thorough  repair,  it  is  usual,  after  they  attain  a  certain 
age,  to  ascertain  the  decrease  in  thickness  of  the  plating  by 
careful  drilling  and  measurement.  When  thus  treated  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  Simoom^  then  over  twenty 
years  old,  required  only  a  small  number  of  new  plates  in  her 
bottom,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  plates  haxring  main- 
tained sufficient  thickness  to  be  safely  trusted  for  further 
service.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  as  yet  not  a  single 
bottom  plate  in  any  of  the  iron-built  ironclads  of  the  Navy 
has  had  to  be  renewed  in  consequence  of  corrosion,  although 
some  of  these  vessels  have  been  afloat  fifteen  years.  Lloyd's 
Bules,  the  highest  authority  that  can  be  quoted  for  merchant 
ships,  being  based  upon  a  very  large  range  of  experience,  fully 
recognise  the  slow  progress  of  corrosion  in  iron  ships  properly 
treated.  Therein  it  is  provided  that,  when  an  iron  vessel  is 
twelve  years  old,  she  is  to  be  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  all 
rust  removed,  the  thickness  of  her  plating  being  ascertained 
by  drilling :  where  the  loss  in  thickness  exceeds  one-fourth 
of  the  original  thickness,  new  plates  are  to  be  fitted.  Surveys 
made  at  intermediate  periods  are  trusted  to  discover  any 
local  wearing  or  pitting,  and  it  is  not  until  another  twelve 
years  have  elapsed  that  another  searching  investigation  is 
required.  No  absolute  limit  is  placed  upon  the  period  of 
service,  the  Rules  providing  that  vessels  will  be  classed 
*'  so  long  as  on  careful  annual  and  periodical  special  surveys 
"  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  fit  and  efficient  condition  to  carry 
"  dry  and  perishable  cargoes  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Laboratory  experiments  upon  the  loss  of  thickness  in  iron 
plates  subjected  to  the  action  of  sea-water  do  not  furnish 
trustworthy  data  from  which  to  compute  the  durability  of  the 
bottoms  of  iron  ships ;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  The  actual 
conditions  of  service  in  a  ship  cannot  be  represented,  nor  can 
all  the  variations  in  quality  of  the  iron  be  tried.    To  state  the 
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«ea»  loss  in  thickness  for  a  certain  period,  as  already 
remarked,  is  very  misleading^  since  local  wear  or  "  pitting" 
takes  place,  and  may  penetrate  deeply  into  a  small  portion 
of  a  plate  of  which  the  general  surface  is  but  little  worn. 
In  iron  vessels  of  considerable  age  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  local  patches  of  corrosion,  at  which  the  reduction  from 
the  original  thickness  of  plates  is  twice  or  thrice  as  great 
as  the  average  reduction.  Galvanic  action  exaggerates 
hwal  wearing :  if  a  copper  suction-pipe,  for  instance,  dips 
into  the  bilge-water  which  lies  upon  the  inner  surface  of  tho 
bottom  plating,  and  this  pipe  and  the  plating  are  joined  by 
erer  so  circuitous  a  metallic  connection,  galvanic  action 
will  be  set  up  and  the  iron  plate  near  tho  suction-pipe  will 
waste.  Cases  are  on  record  where  by  this  means  holes  have 
actually  been  worn  completely  through  tho  bottom  of  an  iron 
ihip,  which  in  other  respects  was  satisfactory ;  *  but  this  kind 
of  action  is  wholly  preventible  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  Pitting  due  to  other  causes  is  not  wholly  preventible, 
hot  it  may  be  much  lessened  by  careful  selection  of  the 
inm  plates  used  on  the  bottom,  and  by  careful  and  frequent 
iittpection,  scraping,  and  painting  of  the  surfaces. 

To  show  how  limited  is  the  use  of  laboratory  experiments, 
one  example  may  be  given.  One  careful  experimenter 
(Kr.  Mallet)  estimated  from  his  experiments  that  the  mean 
ktt  in  thickness  of  iron  plates  immersed  in  foul  sea- water 
WIS  rather  over  \  inch  (f^f j)  in  a  century :  two  other  care- 
fiil  iavestigators  (Dr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Johnson)  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  corresponding  loss  would  be  about 
ii  inch  (i^).  The  mean  result  for  all  these  experiments 
would  therefore  be  -^q  inch  as  the  loss  of  thickness 
in  a  century ;  which  would  be  less  than  the  actual 
ftickness  of  the  bottom  plating  of  a  large  number  of  iron 
"Wpa.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  many  cases  are  on 


*  See,  for  example,  the    report      the  l^oyal  Commission  on  the  loss 
on  the  case  of  her  Majesty's  ship      of  the  Megcera. 
^•Pp^y,  published  in  tho  reix)rt  of 
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record  where,  without  pitting,  iron  plates  on  the  bottoms  of 
ships  have  worn  much  more  rapidly.  In  the  Megasra^  for 
example,  when  fifteen  years  old,  many  plates  were  found  to 
have  become  reduced  J  inch  from  their  original  thickness ; 
and  if  this  rate  of  wear  had  been  maintained,  the  loss  in  a 
century  would  have  been  not  much  less  than  thrice  as  great 
as  that  given  by  the  laboratory  experiments.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  conceivable  that  under  other  conditions  the 
wear  in  the  Megsera  might  have  agreed  with  the  laboratory 
experiments ;  but  neither  such  experiments  nor  actual 
results  on  ships  can  furnish  any  general  law  for  the  rate  of 
corrosion. 

The  Regulations  issued  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  pre- 
servation of  iron  ships  contain  the  best  summaiy  of  the 
precautions  necessary  for  that  purpose  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  As  the  circulars  on  this  subject  are  generally 
accessible,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  summarise  the  main 
points.  Oaivanie  action  of  copper,  brass,  or  lead  upon 
the  iron  hull  is  to  be  prevented  by  making  the  lower 
pieces  of  suction-pipes,  &c.,  which  are  immersed  in  the 
bilge-water,  of  iron  or  zinc  or  zincked  iron  wherever  that  is 
possible.  Where  copper  or  brass  pipes  are  unavoidable,  they 
are  to  be  well  painted  or  varnished  and  covered  with  canvas 
in  order  to  reduce  their  action  on  the  iron.  The  gun-metal 
screw-propellers  are  also  to  be  painted  for  the  same  reason, 
and  bands  of  zinc,  termed  "  protectors,"  are  to  be  fitted  near 
them,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  galvanic  action  of  the 
propellers  upon  the  protectors  and  save  the  bottom  plating : 
this  plan  has  answered  admirably.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
mner  surfaces  of  the  bottom  plating  below  the  bilge  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  wash  of  corrosive  bilge-water 
from  side  to  side  as  the  ship  rolls,  cement  is  used,  «nd 
hits  proved  of  great  advantage  to  both  merchant  and  war 
ships.  Other  surfaces  of  plates  and  bars  in  the  interior  are 
protected  by  suitable  paints  or  compositions.  All  parts  of 
the  hull  are  ordered  to  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  for 
inspection  and  repairs.     In  cases  where  parts  are  necessarily 
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inaccessible  under  ordinary  circumstances — such  as  under 
the  boilers  or  engines,  &c. — careful  records  are  to  be  kept  of 
them;  and  when  opportunity  offers,  as  during  a  thorough 
repair  at  a  dockyard,  all  such  parts  are  to  be  opened  up  and 
inspected.  When  a  ship  is  in  the  reserve  or  on  service,  all 
accessible  parts  are  to  be  inspected  once  a  quai:ter,  cleaned 
and  painted  when  necessary.  Annually  a  more  thorough 
snryey  is  to  be  made,  by  dockyard  officers  when  possible ; 
and  then  the  only  parts  to  be  left  unvisited  are  those 
which  cannot  be  reached  without  great  difficulty — as,  for 
instance,  spaces  which  can  only  be  attained  by  lifting  the 
boilers  or  machinery.  The  use  of  double  bottoms  facilitates 
a  thorough  examination ;  especially  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  outer  plating,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  inner  plating 
underneath  engines  and  boilers.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
bottom  plating  is  to  be  sighted  at  least  once  a  year ;  it  is 
protected  by  some  anti-corrosive  paint  or  composition,  and 
if  the  annual  examination  shows  it  to  be  necessary,  this 
protective  material  is  renewed. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  the  Admiralty  Regulations. 
Conformity  to  them  must  prevent  any  serious  corrosion 
taking  place:  for  rusting  ought  to  be  detected  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  the  surfaces,  being  frequently  cleaned 
and  coated,  ought  not  to  suffer  greatly.  The  system  has 
now  been  in  force  for  some  years,  and  has  worked  most 
flatisfactorily.  In  a  modified  form  it  is  applied  also  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ironwork  in  the  composite  ships  of  the 
Boyal  Navy. 

Thirdly,  iron  ships  gain  upon  wood  in  being  more  easily 
and  cheaply  built  and  repaired.  Upon  this  division  of  the 
subject  but  few  remarks  will  be  necessary,  although  it  has 
great  practical  importance. 

Timber  is  only  obtainable  by  the  sliipbuilder  in  pieces  of 
which  the  forms  and  dimensions  arc  limited  bv  causes 
beyond  his  control ;  and  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  bestowed 
«pon  the  "  conversion  "  of  the  logs,  in  order  to  get  out  of 

2  D 
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them  the  best  possible  finished  timbers.  For  some  parts  of 
a  ship  where  the  cTirvature  is  considerable — as,  for  instance, 
the  ribs — it  is  not  unfrequently  a  matter  of  diflSculty  to 
procure  suitable  timber.  Even  when  a  good  choice  has  been 
possible,  considerable  labour  and  skill  have  to  be  expended 
on  fashioning  the  pieces ;  and  we  have  shown  how  difficult 
it  often  is  to  effect  a  good  combination  of  piece  with  piece. 
Manual  labour  is,  moreover,  almost  a  necessity  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  building  a  wood  ship. 

Iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  obtainable  by  the  builder  firom 
the  manufacturer  almost  of  the  sizes  and  forms  required, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  and  their  sectional  forms  being 
limited  only  by  the  powers  of  the  manufacturer,  which 
continually  increase  as  the  demand  increases.  The  progress 
already  made  is  most  remarkable,  and  there  are  yet  no  signs 
of  the  limit  haying  been  reached.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago  an  armour  plate  which  weighed  5  tons  was  considered 
heavy ;  now  plates  are  commonly  made  weighing  20  or  30 
tons,  and  plates  of  40  or  50  tons  can  be  produced  if  desired. 
Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  •  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  beams.  Formerly  the  sectional  form  /  in 
Fig.  116,  page  385,  was  largely  used,  and  the  section  e  was 
made  with  difficulty  by  a  special  process :  now  e  can  be  rolled 
easily,  even  in  the  largest  sizes.  The  section  e  also  has 
replaced,  to  a  large  extent,  a  girder  formed  by  a  plate 
with  a  single  angle-iron  on  each  edge.  But  it  is  need* 
less  to  further  illustrate  a  well-known  fact:  the  progress 
of  the  iron  manufacture  tends  towards  the  production  of 
finished  sectional  forms,  and  the  avoidance  of  cost  and 
labour  in  combining  plates  and  angles  to  produce  such 
forms. 

In  building  an  iron  ship,  less  work  is  also  required  in 
fashioning  and  combining  the  pieces  than  is  the  case  with 
wood.  Beams,  for  instance,  in  the  iron  ship  are  given  to  the 
builder  in  one  length :  costly  scarphs  like  those  in  Figs.  109 
and  110  are  unnecessary.  Bending  takes  the  place  of  the 
cosily  fashioning  required  for  the  curved  pieces  of  a  wood 
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ship.  Welding,  lapping,  and  butt-strapping  replace  scarph- 
ing.  Andy  what  is  no  less  important,  machinery  can  be,  and 
is,  extenaiYely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  parts  of 
an  iron  ship. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  progress  on  the 
framing  of  an  ordinary  iron  ship,  as  compared  with  that  on 
the  erection  of  the  ribs  of  a  wood  ship,  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  much  greater  simplicity  of  the  operations 
required  in  the  iron  ship.  And  although  in  a  vessel  built 
on  the  longitudinal  system  of  framing  (see  Fig.  104,  page  331) 
the  operations  of  construction  are  less  simple  than  those  in 
an  ordinary  iron  ship,  yet  even  here  all  that  has  been  said 
above  applies ;  individual  pieces  are  procured  of  the  forms 
and  dimensions  desired,  they  are  combined  simply,  and  the 
woric  admits  of  being  pushed  on  rapidly. 

Iron  ships  are  also  much  more  easily  repaired.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  surfaces  of  the  skin-plating,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  transverse  and  longitudinal  framing,  in  these  ships  may 
be,  and  should  be,  made  easily  accessible  for  inspection :  for 
which  purpose  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  inside  planking 
(or  "  ceiling  ")  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  readily  removed.  In  case  of  damage,  therefore,  the 
injured  parts  can  usually  be  reached,  examined,  and  replaced 
without  any  great  difficulty.  Wood  ships,  on  the  contrary, 
aie  not  so  readily  examined  or  repaired.  The  various  parts 
are  so  closely  associated,  interlaced,  overlapped,  and  fastened, 
as  to  render  a  considerable  disturbance  unavoidable  if  any 
considerable  repair  is  needed.  It  is,  for  example,  a  task  of 
some  difficulty  and  expense  to  replace  a  rotten  timber  in  the 
framework  by  a  sound  one,  and  when  a  vessel  has  been 
aground  and  had  her  bottom  seriously  damaged,  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  the  repair  must  be  considerable. 

From  many  notable  examples  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
repairs  of  iron  ships  may  be  effected,  a  few  may  be  selected. 
The  Qrtai  Britain  was  for  many  months  asLoro  in  Dundrimi 
Bay,  and  although  the  bottom  was  battered  by  beating  upon 
the  rocks,  and  the  boilers  were  forced  up  about  15  inches, 
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yet  the  damage  was  almost  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hull,  her  form  remained  unaltered,  and  she  was  got  off  and 
repaired.  The  Tyney  an  iron  steamer,  ran  ashore  on  the 
south  coast,  and  remained  for  several  months  in  an  exposed 
position ;  but  she  too  was  ultimately  floated  and  repaired, 
being  made  as  strong  and  sound  as  ever,  although  a  large 
portion  of  her  keel  had  been  torn  off  and  her  floor  much 
injured.*  The  Qreai  Eastern  furnishes  still  further  proof  of 
the  ease  with  which  an  iron  ship  can  be  again  made  efficient 
after  serious  damage  to  her  bottom  ;t  and  in  the  Boyal 
Navy  one  meets  with  similar  cases.  The  Agineourt  was 
easily  repaired  after  running  on  to  the  Pearl  Bock;  and  the 
Bellerophon  and  Northumberland  were  again  restored  to 
efliciency  without  large  expenditure  after  being  injured  by 
collision.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases,  of  which 
several  have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge,  where  iron 
ships  which  have  grounded  and  broken  in  two,  have  sub- 
sequently been  floated,  the  separated  parts  reunited,  and 
the  ships  again  employed  successfully.  We  regret  that 
limited  space  prevents  any  details  being  given  of  these 
occurrences. 

Further,  iron  ships,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
service,  require  much  less  expenditure  on  repairs  than  wood 
ships,  in  order  to  meet  wear  and  tear.  This  is  a  matter 
not  admitting  of  question.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  comparative  costs;  but  probably 
it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that,  on  an  average,  the 
deterioration  in  a  wood  ship  is  not  far  from  twice  as  great  as 
that  in  an  iron  ship,  in  equal  times,  and  under  similar 
conditions  of  service.  The  usual  allowance  for  wood  ships 
is  that  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  the  casual  repairs  to 


•  Mentioned  by  Mr.  Grantham  found  in  the  Life  of  Mr.   L  K- 

in  his  work  on  /row  Shipbuilding,  Brunei. 

Much  interesting  information    re-  f  See  the  remarks  on  page  33  as 

specting  the  accidents  to  tlie  Great  to  the  accident  to  that  ship. 
Britain  and  Or  eat  Eastern  will  be 
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meet  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  hull,  apart  from  accidents, 
would  about  equal  the  first  cost;  for  iron  ships  the  cor- 
responding term  would  probably  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great. 
The  Parliamentary  Betums  for  the  Iloyal  Navy  confirm  this 
▼lew,  only  the  figures  given  represent  total  outlay  upon 
maintenance,  repair,  and  alterations  in  the  hull,  machinery, 
armament,  &&,  and  therefore  tell  against  the  iron  hull 
oomsidered  separately.    This  being  understood,  the  following 
figures  will  be  interesting.    During  the  eight  years  186G-74 
OTor  £124,000  in  all  was  spent  upon  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the    Warrior — ^a  large  sum,  doubtless,  but  cor- 
responding  to    an   average    annual  outlay  of  about  one- 
twenty-fi/ih  part  only  of  the  first  cost — although  this  period 
represented  what  would  have  been  the  latter  half  of  the 
average  life  of  a  wood  ship.     The  same  proportionate  outlay 
occurred  also  in  the  Defence  and  Besidancey  which,  like  the 
Warrior,  date  from  1859-60.     Ships  of  less  age,  of  course, 
ifost  proportionately  less.     The  Bellerophon,  for  instance,  in 
these  eight  years,  being  new,  only  had  spent  upon  her 
annually,  on  an  average,  about  one  thirty-third  part  of  her 
first  cost,  and  this  included  repairs  after  her  collision  with 
the  Minotaur,      In  their  first  five  years  of  service  the 
Invincible  class  cost  annually  only  about  one-^ghtieth  part  of 
their  first  cost.    While   these   examples  are  not   exactly 
to  the  point,  they  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed above ;  for  the  boilers  and  machinery  are  subject 
to  greater  wear  and  tear  than  the  hull,  and   the  cost  of 
alterations  in  fitting  or  equipment  is  not  fairly  cliargeable 
to  repairs. 

The  relative  first  cost  of  constructing  wood  and  iron  ships 
is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  definitely. 
Some  authorities  have  estimated  that  in  merchant  ships  the 
saving  by  using  iron  instead  of  wood  must  amount  to  quite 
10  per  cent. :  others  have  asserted  that,  on  the  whole,  in 
iron  sailing-ships  merchandise  can  be  carried  at  least  25  per 
cent,  more  cheaply  than  in  wood  ships  of  equal  size.  But 
obviously  the  relation  between  the  first  costs  is  not  the  sole. 
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nor  even  the  chief,  condition  in  the  determination  of  the 
relative  economies  of  the  two  dasses  of  ships;  and  the 
changes  in  the  prices  of  materials  from  time  to  time  must 
greatly  influence  that  relation.    For  example,  when  iron  was 
80  dear  a  few  years  ago,  wood  sailing-ships  of  moderate  size 
were  much  in  request  because  they  were  cheaper  than  iron 
ships :  but  even  under  those  unusual  conditions  no  attempts 
were  made  to  reinstate  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  largest 
sailing-ships,  much  less  in  that  of  steamers.    In  short,  as  has 
been  previously  said,  it  is  a  question  of  the  possibilUies  of  the 
two  materials  which  has  determined  the  shipbuilder  to 
abandon  wood :  with  iron  he  can  achieve  results  not  attain- 
able with  wood,  and  he  would  be  justified  in   incurring 
greater  first  cost  in  building  iron  ships,  even  were  that 
additional    expense    necessary.      In   proportion    to    their 
commercially   remunerative    powers,  iron    ships    are    not 
dearer  than  wood;   and  in  judging  of  these  powers,  one 
has  to  consider,  besides  first  cost,  the  durability  of  the 
structure,   probable  expense    of   repair  and  maintenance, 
carrying-power  for  cargo,  &o.    In  war  ships,  instead  of  cargo» 
there  have  to  be  carried  weights  of  armour  and  equipment ; 
and   it   is   quite   conceivable  that,   to  gain   a   permanent 
superiority   in    this   carrying-power,    it  would    be    really 
economical  in  the  end  to  incur  a  greater  first  cost.    These 
considerations  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  comparison  ol 
steel  and  iron  ships  than  they  do  to  that  of  iron  and  wood 
ships,  as  will  appear  farther  on. 

The  last  feature  of  superiority  in  iron  ships  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  is  their  greater  safety  when  properly 
constructed.  Against  all  ordinary  risks  of  foundering  at  sea 
iron  ships  may  be  secured  by  eflBcient  watertight  subdivision, 
such  as  has  been  described  at  length  in  Chapter  I.  It  has 
there  been  remarked  that  in  very  many  cases  other  conside- 
rations are  allowed  to  override  those  of  safety ;  iron  ships 
being  built  with  so  few  bulkheads  as  to  be  practically 
destitute  of  any  provision  against  foundering,  other  than  the 
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Btreng^  of  the  skin-plating  and  the  decks.  But  this 
fSEulure  to  introduce  bulkheads,  in  order  to  obtain  large 
cargo-holdsy  of  course  detracts  in  no  measure  from  the 
possible  safety  of  iron  ships.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  doorways  and  other  openings  cut  in  the  bulkheads  for 
conyenience  of  passage  from  one  compartment  to  another  : 
these  openings  may  be  provided,  with  watertight  covers,  but 
if  they  are  not  closed  when  accidents  happen,  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  subdivision  obviously  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
credited in  consequence.  Again  it  is  possible,  either  by 
defects  of  workmanship  or  by  wear  and  tear  in  service,  for  a 
partition  presumably  watertight  to  be  really  not  so :  such 
defects  are,  however,  easily  discovered  by  testing,  and  are 
not  difficult  to  remedy. 

All  that  need  be  said,  therefore,  on  this  head  is,  that  when 
the  internal  space  of  an  iron  ship  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
compartments  by  longitudinal  or  transverse  partitions  rising 
to  a  sufficient  height,  or  by  horizontal  platforms,  or  an 
inner  skin,  and  all  such  partitions  are  really  waiertighty 
then  that  ship  is  safer  than  any  wood  ship  would  be  against 
foundering. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
subdivision  practised  in  most  iron  merchant  ships :  they  arc* 
unfortunately,  of  too  common  occurrence ;  accidental,  and 
perhaps  slight,  collision  leading  to  the  rapid  sinking  of  one 
or  both  of  the  ships.  The  ill-fated  troopship  Birkenhead 
is  a  case  wherein  the  original  subdivision  was  satisfactory, 
but  was  marred  by  cutting  openings  in  the  partitions,  in 
order  to  make  more  easy  the  passage  from  compartment  to 
compartment  in  the  hold.  In  the  Vanguard^  according  to 
the  evidence  given  at  the  court-martial,  the  doors  in  some 
of  the  bulkheads  were  open  when  the  ship  was  struck  by  the 
Iron  Dukey  as  they  naturally  would  be  under  the  circum- 
stances; although,  had  the  ship  been  expecting  a  collision. 
as  in  action,  the  doors  would  either  have  been  closed  or 
held  in  readiness  for  closing.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  closing  the  doors  in  the  Vanguard,  and  the  results  were 
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very  serious,  as  the  steam-pumps  could  never  be  brought 
into  operation.  Finally,  as  a  case  where  the  watertightness 
of  a  partition  proved  of  great  importance,  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  case  which  happened  some  years  ago.  On  survey 
it  was  found  that  the  bulkheads  of  a  steamer  were  not  water- 
tight; and  they  were  ordered  to  be  made  so.  Almost 
immediately  after,  the  vessel  was  struck  by  another,  and 
seriously  damaged  on  the  fore  side  of  a  bulkhead,  which 
had  been  caulked,  the  watertightness  of  which  prevented 
any  passage  of  water  fEirther  aft,  and  the  vessel  kept 
afloat,  bringing  her  passengers  and  freight  safely  into 
harbour. 

Bulkheads  in  iron  ships  have  also  proved  themselves  of 
great  value  against  fire.  The  well-known  case  of  the  Sarah 
Sands  illustrates  this.  The  nature  of  the  material  in  their 
hulls  gives  to  iron  ships  a  greater  degree  of  safety  from 
fire  than  wood  ships ;  although  the  existence  of  wood  decks, 
inside  planking,  fittings,  &c.,  somewhat  detracts  from  this 
superiority.  In  the  Sarah  Sands,  when  employed  as  a  troop- 
ship, and  far  away  from  land,  a  serious  fire  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship  was  kept  from  spreading  by  the  existence  of  a 
bulkhead,  upon  one  side  of  which  cold  water  was  thrown  in 
large  quantities ;  and  although  the  vessel  was  much  damaged, 
she  was  kept  afloat  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board  were 
saved,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  had  such 
a  fire  broken  out  in  a  wood  ship. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  brief  reference 
must  next  be  made  to  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of 
iron  ships.  These  are  twofold :  easy  penetrability  of  the  thin 
bottom  by  any  hard  pointed  substance,  and  fouling  of  the 
bottom.  Respecting  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  made  in  a  previous  chapter  (page  298),  and 
to  add  that  the  use  of  a  double  bottom  completely  overcomes 
the  difiSculty,  while  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  meet 
it,  as  some  persons  have  suggested,  by  greatly  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  outer  bottom  plating. 
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Wwiing  is  a  much  more  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of 
iron  ships.    Wood  ships  with  copper  sheathing  on  their 
bottoms  can  keep  the  sea  for  very  long  periods  with  a  com- 
paiatiYely  small  increase  in  resistance,  and  loss  of  speed,  due 
to  their  bottoms  becoming  dirty.    Iron  ships,  on  the  contrary, 
even  when  their  bottoms  are  covered  with  the  best  anti-fouling 
compositions  yet  devised,  cannot  usually  remain  afloat  more 
than  a  year  without  becoming  so  foul  as  to  suffer  a  serious 
loss  of  speed ;  and  very  frequently  a  much  shorter  period 
snfBces  to  produce  this  condition.    The  prevention  of  fouling 
has  naturally  attracted  much  attention ;  numberless  proposals 
having  been  made  with  the  object  of  checking  the  attach- 
ment and  growth  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  which  goes 
on  more  or  less  rapidly  on  iron  ships  in  all  waters,  and 
especially  in  warm  or  tropical  seas.    Various  soaps,  paints, 
and  Tarnishes  of  a  greasy  character  have  been  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  attachment  of  these  marine 
growths  difBcult,  and  of  securing  a  gradual  washing  of  the 
bottom  when  the  ship  is  under  weigh.     Many  others  have 
been  suggested  having  for  their  common  object  the  poisoning 
or  destruction  of  these  lower  forms  of  life.     Sheets  of  glass, 
slabs  of  pottery,  coatings  of  cement,  enamelling,  and  many 
other  plans  for  giving  a  smooth  polished  surface  to  the 
bottom,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  plants  and  animals, 
have  been  recommended,  and  in  several  instances  tried,  but 
not  with  much  success.    In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  any  other  subject  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  so 
niany  schemes  and  patents,  with  so  little  practical  advantage. 
Between  1861  and  1866  over  a  hundred  plans  were  patented 
for  preventing  fouling,  and  in  the  subsequent  period  inventors 
We  been  quite  as  busy ;  but  no  cure  for  fouling  has  yet  been 
^vised,  the  best  compositions  in  use  are  only  palliatives, 
^  the  question  remains  much  in  the  same  position  as  it 
^d  fiflieen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  corrostoti  ^sA  fouling. 
The  former,  with  frequent  inspection,  cleaning,  and  painting 
of  the  outer  bottom  plating,  can  be  made  very  slow ;  and  this 
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course  is  not  merely  advantageous  in  preserving  the  struc- 
ture, but  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tendency  to  fouling. 
Neglect  of  precautions  against  corrosion  has  the  effect  of 
making  fouling  more  rapid.  Some  persons  even  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  if  all  rwAing  were  prevented  on  the  bottoms  of  iron 
ships,  they  would  be  free  from  fouling ;  and  that  if  a  smooth, 
clean  surface  could  be  maintained,  the  plants  and  animals 
would  not  attach  themselves.  Some  serious  objections  to  this 
view  may  be  urged ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  them, 
since  the  conditions  laid  down  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  practice 
on  the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship,  subject  to  blows,  abrasions,  and 
all  the  wear  and  tear  of  service,  besides  being  almost  con- 
stantly immersed  in  corrosive  sea^water.  All  iron  ships  with 
unsheathed  bottoms  become  foul  in  a  comparatively  short 
time ;  and  cases  are  on  record  where  a  few  months  in  tropical 
waters  have  sufficed  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  fouling 
as  to  reduce  their  speed  by  one-haK.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  an  iron  ship  can  be  docked  and  have  her  bottom 
cleaned  and  re-coated  once  or  twice  a  year,  all  goes  well ; 
but  longer  periods  afloat  induce  an  objectionable  amount 
of  fouling. 

Hence  it  is  that  vessels  intended  for  cruisers  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  as  well  as  special  vessels  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
intended  to  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods  and  to  maintain 
their  speed,  have  been  either  constructed  on  the  composite 
system,  or  else  had  their  iron  hulls  sheathed  over  with  wood 
planking  and  covered  with  some  metallic  sheathing,  such  as 
copper,  Muntz  metal,  or  zinc.  The  clippers  which  were 
formerly  employed  in  the  China  tea-trade,  and  whose  annual 
races  home  attracted  so  much  notice,  were  built  on  the  com- 
posite system,  resembling  iron  ships  in  all  respects  except 
that  they  had  wood  planking,  keels,  stems,  and  stemposts, 
and  had  their  bottoms  copper-sheathed.  These  vessels  could 
lie  in  the  Chinese  ports  unharmed,  imder  conditions  which 
produced  very  objectionable  fouling  in  iron  ships.  In  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  present  time  the  composite  system  of 
construction  is  applied  to  vessels  up  to  the  size  of  corvettes  ; 
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the  outside  planking  being  worked  in  two  thicknesses  and 
the  bottoms  ooppeivsheathed.  For  larger  and  swifter  cruisers^ 
sach  as  the  Vdage  and  Inconstant  classes,  the  use  of  an  iron 
akin  becomes  a  necessity  in  connection  with  the  prorision  of 
structural  strength;  and  in  most  of  these  vessels  copper 
sheathing  has  been  adopted,  two  thicknesses  of  wood  planking 
being  interposed  between  the  sheathing  and  the  iron  hull. 
Two  of  the  ironclads  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  Stviftsure  and 
IWumpA,  have  also  been  built  on  a  similar  plan.  It  has 
now  been  thoroughly  tested  during  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
has  proved  satisfactory ;  but  it  involves  some  special  dangers, 
and  it  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  construction,  so  that 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  substitute  zinc  for  copper,  and 
one  thickness  of  wood  for  the  two  formerly  employed.  The 
Audacious,  at  present  flag-ship  on  the  China  station,  was  thus 
sheathed  some  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  and  the  experiment 
proved  sufficiently  successful  to  procure  further  trials  of 
sine  sheathing  in  two  or  three  other  vessels,  some  of  which 
are  now  on  service.  But  the  matter  must  still  be  regarded 
as  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  anti-fouling  properties  of  copper  sheathing  are  due  to 
the  fSetct  that  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  its  surface  produces 
Qxychlorides  and  other  salts  which  are  readily  soluble,  and 
do  not  adhere  strongly  to  the  uncorroded  copper  beneath. 
Hence  the  salts,  instead  of  forming  incrustations,  are  conti- 
nually being  washed  off  or  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
sheathing  with  a  smooth,  clean  surface,  and  preventing  the 
attachment  of  plants  or  animals.  Some  chemists  have 
attached  importance  also  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
salts  of  copper  in  preventing  fouling ;  but  the  foregoing  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  important  feature,  and  is  commonly 
termed  "  exfoliation  "  of  the  copper.  The  rate  at  which  this 
wasting  of  the  copper  proceeds  varies  greatly  under  different 
circumstances,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  copper; 
and  formerly  this  subject  received  much  attention,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  the  minimum  rate  of  wearing  consistent  with 
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the  retention  of  anti-fonling  properties.  For  this  purpose 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  suggested  to  the  Admiralty  the  use 
of  "  protectors,"  formed  of  iron,  zinc,  or  some  metal  electro- 
positive to  copper.  When  these  protectors  were  put  into 
metallic  connection  with  the  copper  sheathing  and  immersed, 
galvanic  action  resulted,  the  protectors  were  worn  away,  and 
the  rate  of  wearing  of  the  copper  was  decreased  in  proportion 
to  the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  the  protectors  to  the  siirfieu^  of 
the  sheathing.  When  the  protector  had  about  j^  of  the 
surface  of  the  sheathing,  there  was  no  wasting  of  the  copper : 
with  a  smaller  proportionate  surface  of  the  protectors  the 
copper  wasted  somewhat ;  but  even  when  the  protectors  had 
an  area  only  j^^  part  that  of  the  sheathing,  there  was 
proved  to  be  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wearing. 
The  limits  of  protection  from  fouling  appeared  to  be  reach^ 
when  the  surfeu^e  of  the  protectors  equalled  y^  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  sheathing.  After  experience  on  actual  ships 
it  was  found,  however,  that  preservation  of  the  copper  by 
this  means  led  to  rapid  fouling,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
Nor  has  any  substitute  been  since  found ;  the  practice  being 
to  exercise  great  care  in  the  manufacture  of  the  copper,  and 
to  regard  its  wasting  as  the  price  paid  for  preventing  fouling. 
Muntz  metal — an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportions 
of  about  2  to  3 — has  been  used  largely  as  a  substitute  for 
copper,  especially  in  the  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
appears  to  answer  fairly  well,  being,  of  course,  much  cheaper 
than  copper.  Such  alloys  are  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
have  the  advantage  of  not  producing  powerful  galvanic 
action  upon  iron  immersed  in  sea-water  and  metallically 
connected  with  them ;  but  this  property  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely established.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that, 
after  being  long  immersed,  the  alloy  tends  to  alter  in  com- 
position. Muntz  metal  sheets  have  been  found  to  become 
brittle  after  being  some  time  in  use ;  and  the  explanation 
given  is  that,  the  zinc  being  electro-positive  to  the  copper, 
galvanic  action  is  established  between  the  two  metals  in 
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the  alloy,  and  part  of  the  zinc  remoyed.  The  introdnction 
of  a  third  metal,  such  as  tin,  is  said  to  prevent  this  ob- 
jectionable change,  eyen  when  it  is  present  in  yery  small 
quantities. 

Zinc  is  another  material  largely  used  for  sheathing  the 

bottoms  of  wood  ships.  When  immersed  in  sea- water,  the  salts 

fbrmed  on  the  surfEtce  of  a  zinc  sheet  are  very  much  more 

adherent  to  the  uncorroded  zinc  than  are  the  corresponding 

salts  of  copper,  and  are  comparatiyely  insoluble — or  perhaps, 

we  should  say,  are  slowly  soluble — by  ordinary  sea-water. 

Henoe  it  appears  that  a  coating  of  oxychloride  of  zinc,  &c., 

18  likely  to  form  on  the  sheathing,  not  being  washed  away 

or  temoTod  like  that  on  copper ;  and  consequently  zinc  does 

not  possess  such  good  anti-fouling  properties  as  copper,  nor 

psesent  such  a  smooth  surface.  But  it  answers  fairly  well,  and 

lasts  for  a  considerable  time  under  ordinary  conditions.    In 

some  waters,  howeyer,  and  those  of  the  tropics  especially,  zinc 

sheathing  has  been  found  to  perish  yery  quickly,  owing 

probably  to  such  a  composition  of  the  water  as  favoured  the 

rapid  solution  of  the  salts  formed  on  the  surface,  the  exposure 

of  the  uncorroded  zinc,  its  rapid  oxidation,  and  so  on.    Sir 

John  Hay  records  that,  in  the  TrinctUo,  one  commission  on 

the  African  coast  sufficed  to  strip  the  bottom  of  zinc  and 

leave  the  wood  exposed,  fouling  of  course  ensuing.     Other 

cases  are  reported  where  zinc  sheets  |  inch  thick  have,  under 

exceptional  conditions,  been  worn  through  in  the  course  of 

twelve  months. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  zinc  sheathing  is  much  more 
durable :  in  fact,  to  increctse  its  anti-fouling  qualities,  it  is 
often  put  into  communication  with  some  metal,  such  as  iron, 
which  is  electro-negative  to  itself,  in  order  that  the  galvanic 
•ction  which  is  produced  may  have  the  result  of  keeping  the 
mrffice  of  the  zinc  freer  from  incrustations  to  which  marine 
plants  and  animals  can  adhere.  Apart  from  this,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  the  relative  losses  sustained  by  copper, 
zinc,  Huntz  metal,  iron,  and  steel,  when  suspended  in  the 
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sea  for  purposes  of  experiment  by  Dr.  Calvert  and  Mr. 
Johnson.* 


Metals. 

Loss  of  Weight  per  Month  on 
each  Square  Foot  of  Surface. 

In  a  Vessel  of 
Sea-water. 

In  the  Sea. 

Copper   .... 
Muntz  metal     .     . 
Zinc       .... 
Iron        .... 
Steel      .... 

lb. 
0-0027 
0-0016 
0-0012 
0-0056 
0-0060 

lb. 
0-0061 

0-0070 
0-0204 
0-0216 

These  results  are  open  to  some  doubt  when  applied  as 
units  in  estimating  the  probable  loss  occurring  during  long 
periods  of  immersion  in  sea-water  of  various  qualities ;  but 
they  are  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  between  the 
metals,  and  between  the  case  of  immersion  in  a  vessel  of  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  sea  itself,  where  there  are  many  causes 
tending  to  remove  the  salts  formed  on  the  surfaces.  The 
greatly  different  rates  of  wearing  in  different  seas  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience ;  and  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
B.  Mallet,  F.R.S.,  furnish  some  valuable  information  on  this 
head.t  Iron  boiler  plates  which  lost  from  0-007  lb.  to  0*009  lb. 
per  squaro  foot  per  month  in  dear  sea-water,  lost  about  twice 
as  mu(»h  in  foul  sea-water.  With  steel,  very  similar  results 
wero  obtained. 

Wood  ships  aro  protected  from  fouling  by  nailing  the 
metal  sheathing  directly  upon  the  wood  planking ;  iron  ships 
cannot  be  protected  in  quite  so  simple  a  way,  the  metal 
sheathing  having  to  be  attached  in  a  manner  dependent 
upon  its  position  in  the  galvanic  scale  relatively  to  iron,  and 


*  See  the  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester  for  1865,  quoted  at 
page  199  of  Shipbuilding,  Theo- 
ret'lcal  and  Practical, 


t  See  reports  of  British  Asso- 
ciation, 1841-43 ;  also  toL  xiii.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects. 
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npon  its  anti-fonling  properties.     Copper  sheathing,  for 

example,  may  prodace  serious  galvanic  action  upon  the  iron 

hull,  or  portionB  of  the  huU,  if  there  is  intimate  metallic 

oonuection  between  the  sheathing  and  the  iron ;    and  even 

a  very  indirect  metallic  connection  will  suffice  to  produce 

some  action.    Muntz  metal,  again,  is  electro-negative  to  iron, 

and  therefore  requires  to  be  insulated.    Zinc,  on  the  contrary, 

being  electro-positive  to  iron,  need  not  be  insulated  from 

it ;  but  since  the  rate  of  wasting  required  to  prevent  fouling 

of  the  adno  is  practically  governed  by  the  amount  of  galvanic 

action  set  up  on  its  surface  by  the  iron,  considerable  care 

is  needed  in  adjusting  the  relative  surfaces  of  the  two 

mfttftwiilg  subjected  to  galvanic  action.    A  brief  description 

will  suffice  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  practice  to  over- 

eome  these  various  difficulties. 

Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  built  of  iron,  or  on  the  composite 

principle,  and  copper-sheathed,  have  two  thicknesses  of  wood 

planking  interposed    between    the  copper    and    the    iron 

portions  of  the  hull.      The  inner  thickness  is  bolted  to  the 

skin-plating  or  to  the  iron  frames ;   the  outer  thickness  is 

bdted  to  the  inner,  the  bolts  not  being  allowed  to  come  into 

oontact  with  the  iron  of  the  hull,  nor  with  the  bolts  of  the 

inner  thickness.     Wood  stems  and  sternposts  are  fitted  in 

many  of  the  composite  vessels ;  but  in  the  swift  cruisers  and 

iiondads  brass  stems  and  sternposts  are  employed.      The 

copper  sheathing  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  metal 

■tems  or  sternposts,  nor  with  the  metal  kingston-valvcs,  &c., 

psssing  through  the  bottom;   and  by  these  means  it  is 

c&deavoured  to  insulate  the  copper  from  the  iron  hull. 

IXmbts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  these 

piBcaations,  it  being  supposed  that  there  must  be  some 

inetallic  connection  between  the  hull  and  the  copper,  result- 

^  in  corrosion  of  the  iron.    It  will  suffice  to  say  in  reply 

that  the  precautions  taken  at  least  prevent  aQy  powerful 

local  action,  such  as  might  otherwise  take  place  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  fastenings.     In  fact,  after  seven  or 

eight  years'  experience  with  the   sheathed  ships  of   the 
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Inconsiani  and  Vciage  classes,  including  service  on  very  dis- 
tant stations  and  in  tropical  waters,  no  signs  of  serious  gal- 
vanic action  or  corrosion  have  been  discovered  upon  careful 
examination.  Further,  the  copper  sheathing  has  well  main- 
tained its  anti-fouling  properties,  which  it  could  scarcely  have 
done  if  it  were  causing  much  galvanic  action  on  the  iron  hulL 

One  special  danger  is  necessarily  incurred  by  such  ships, 
and  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Any  damage  to  tiie 
bottom,  which  stripped  off  the  bottom  planking  and  exposed 
a  portion  of  the  iron  skin,  would  necessarily  place  that 
portion  of  the  skin  within  the  influence  of  powerful  galvanic 
action  :  for  it  would  be  immersed  in  the  same  sea-water  as 
the  copper  sheathing,  be  almost  certainly  in  metallic 
connection  therewith,  and  have  concentrated  upon  its 
comparatively  small  area  the  action  of  the  very  large 
surface  of  copper  sheathing.  The  result  must  be  very 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  iron  skin,  and  possibly  its  perforation 
by  holes*  Such  an  accident,  capable  of  stripping  off  wood 
planking  6  inches  thick,  firmly  attached  to  an  iron  hull, 
must  of  course  be  exceptional  in  severity,  and  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  No  such  case  has  yet  occurred:  but  the 
Admiralty  Eegulations  provide  against  the  contingency,  the 
commanding  oflBcer  being  ordered  to  have  his  si  dp  examined 
and  repaired  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  dangers  attendant  on 
galvanic  action  of  the  kind  described,  where  some  metal  valve 
or  pipe,  connected  with  the  iron  skin  and  immersed  in  the 
same  sea  or  bilge  water,  has  produced  local  corrosion  of  a 
very  serious  and  rapid  character.  The  case  of  her  Majesty's 
store-ship  Supply  illustrated  this,  and  in  the  Megaera  idso 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  galvanic  action  had  taken 
place.*  To  prevent  such  galvanic  action  on  the  iron  skin, 
very  stringent  rules  are,  as  was  shown  above,  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  officers  charged  with  the  eonstraction  or  care 
of  iron  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


See  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  loss  of  the  Megctra^ 
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To  illastrate  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  corrosion  of 
iron,  incidental  to  galvanic  action,  a  few  examples  may  be 
taken  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  recorded  by 
Mr.  Mallet.  An  iron  plate  immersed  oiJUme  in  clear  sea-water 
was  found  to  lose  during  a  certain  period  a  quantity  which 
we  will  denote  by  unity:  it  was  then  immersed  for  an 
equal  time  in  clear  sea-water  with  an  equal  surface  of  the 
following  metals  electro-negative  to  it,  and  the  corrosion 
increased  as  follows : — 


Experiments. 

Relative  Corrosion. 

Iron  plate  in  contact  with  copjxjr 

f*          If        >t         »    brass 

n         .*    gnn-metal      .... 

n          >9        >«         t>    Ica^          

4-96 
3-43 
6-53 
8M)5 
5-55 

Other  laboratory  experiments,  made  on  an  extensive  scale, 
have  given  diflTerent  results  for  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  action  of  the  various  metals  on  the  iron;  but  they 
fully  confirm  the  fact  that  a  greatly  increased  rate  of 
corrosion  results  from  galvanic  action.  The  first  two 
materials,  copper  and  brass,  are  those  of  which  the  ship- 
builder has  need  to  take  most  heed  in  arranging  the 
sheathing  or  fittings  of  iron  ships. 

The  increased  cost  of  copper-sheathed  iron  ships  is 
considerable,  and  in  composite  ships  of  the  merchant  fleet 
tlie  use  of  the  two  thicknesses  of  planking  is  by  no  means 
common,  doubtless  because  of  the  additional  outlay  required. 
Vith  a  single  thickness  of  planking  there  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  risk  of  galvanic  action,  but  in  merchant  ships  Muntz- 
metal  sheathing  is  commonly  used,  and  its  action  on  iron  is 
^'ipposed  to  be  comparatively  feeble.  It  has  been  asserted 
tliat  no  great  diflRculty  would  be  encountered  in  making 
sheathing  of  such  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  as  would  be 
dectro-neutral  to  iron,  and  have  no  galvanic  action  upon  it 
wlien  immersed  in  sea-water.    We  are  unaware,  however,  that 

2  E 
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any  such  sheathing  has  been  tried^  and  nothing  but  experience 
oonld  show  whether  or  not  it  would  be  effective  against 
fouling.  Zinc  sheathing  has,  however,  been  substituted  for 
copper  in  many  recent  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  if 
it  proves  an  efficient  anti-fouling  material,  it  will  be  much 
less  costly  than  copper,  and  can  under  no  circumstances 
produce  anything  but  beneficial  action  on  the  iron  hull. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  for  attaching  zinc  sheathing 
to  iron  hulls;    that  now  commonly  used   in    the  Boyal 
Navy  is  as  follows : — A  single  thickness  of  planks  (3-inch  to 
4-inch)  is  bolted  outside  the  skin  plating ;  to  this  the  zinc 
sheets  are  nailed :  the  strakes  of  planking  are  not  caulked, 
but  the  water  which  finds  its  way  under  the  sheathing  can 
pass  freely  through  the  seams  to  the  iron  skin.     Iron  stems 
and  stem-posts  are  employ^ ;  and  by  various  means  a 
certain  amount  of  metallic  connection  is  made  between  the 
zinc    and  the  iron    hull,    such  connection,  as  explained 
previously,  being  desirable  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  freer  from  incrustation.    Hitherto  the  practical 
difficulty  has  been  to  adjust  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
surfaces  of  iron  and  zinc,  contributing  to  galvanic  action  on 
the  latter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  or  too 
local  wearing  of  the  zinc,  without  interfering  with  its  anti- 
fouling  properties.     In  fact,  the  present  condition  of  this 
question  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  previously 
existing,  when  iron  protectors  were  under  trial  with  copper 
sheathing.     On  wood  ships,  zinc  lasts  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  is  not  very  successful  in  preventing  fouling :  there  it  has 
but  little  metallic  contact  to  produce  galvanic  action.    On 
some  merchant  ships  where  the  zinc  has  been  laid  almost 
directly  upon  the  iron  skin,  with  felt  or    some   similar 
material  interposed,  its  rate  of  wear  has  been  so  quickened 
that  a  single  voyage  has  sufficed  to  destroy  it.      Between 
these  two  conditions  must  lie  the  practically  useful  method 
of  attachment,  and  upon  this  experience  with  actual  ships 
can  alone  decide.      Before  many   years  the  question  will 
probably  be  in  a  much  more  settled  condition;  and  although 
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theie  is  little  hope  that  zinc  can  ever  be  made  to  equal 
copper  in  its  anti-fonling  qualities  and  smoothness  of  surface, 
yet^  if  it  be  made  fairly  successful  in  this  respect,  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the  risks  of 
accident  or  collision.  Already  it  seems  certain  that  a  very 
great  unprovement  upon  the  condition  of  unsheathed  iron 
■hips  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  zinc  sheathing. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  question  of  preventing  foulness 
of  bottom  in  iron  ships  stands  as  follows : — By  far  the  greater 
number  of  ships  have  their  bottoms  coated  with  some  anti- 
fonling  composition,    and    are    docked  for    cleaning  and 
leooating  once  or  twice  a  year ;  when  that  is  practicable,  no 
serious  loss  of  speed  ensues.    The  annual  cost  for  coating 
large  ships  may  be  taken  as  from  £100  to  £400  a  year ;  and 
this  is  not  a  large  outlay.    A  few  iron  ships,  designed  for 
distant  Toyages,  and  in  which  the  power  of  keeping  the  sea, 
without  serious  loss  of  speed,  during  long  periods  is  of  great 
importance,  have  copper  or  zinc  sheathing.     Copper  can  be 
made  to  answer  well  as  regards  anti-fouling,  but  it  inyolves 
alaige  additional  outlay,  and  is  open  to  the  charge  of  possible 
damage  to  the  iron  hull  in  case  of  accident.    Zinc  has  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  to  be  regarded  as  having  passed 
oat  of  the  region  of  experiment ;  but  it  promises  to  be  fairly 
nooessfuL 

Kany  persons  who  admit  the  superiority  of  iron  to  wood 
knlls  in  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine  question  the 
desirability  of  using  iron  hulls  for  war  ships,  unless  they 
Me  ironclads.  Unarmoured  fighting  ships,  it  is  still  urged, 
dkcmld  be  wood-built  A  few  remarks  on  this  matter  will 
Bot^  therefore,  be  out  of  place. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  two  iron  steamers,  the  Nemem 
And  PhUffethan,  were  built  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
SQocessfully  employed  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1842.  A  few 
yesn  later  several  iron  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  built  for 
the  Royal  Navy ;  but  these  were  ultimately  converted  into 
troopships,  the  Simoom  and  Megsera  amongst  the  number. 

2  £  2 
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This  change  was  made  after  a  series  of  experiments  had  been 
conducted  with  targets  representing  the  sides  of  the  Simoom 
and  other  yessels.  These  vessels  had  strong  transverse 
frames  spaced  only  1  foot  apart ;  and  it  was  found  that  a 
very  serious  amount  of  splintering  took  place  from  the  side 
of  the  ship  first  struck,  while  the  opposite  side  was 
considerably  damaged.  On  the  whole,  it  was  considered  that 
the  damage  done  by  solid  and  hollow  spherical  shot  to  these 
iron  ships  was  likely  to  prove  of  a  more  destructive  character 
to  the  crews  than  the  corresponding  damage  in  a  wood  ship. 
But  it  was  remarked  that  iron  plating  above  ^  inch  in  thick- 
ness sufficed  to  break  up  the  shell  and  hollow  shot  from  the 
heaviest  guns  then  mounted  in  ships.  This  feature  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  great  advantage  of  the  iron  sides,  as  com- 
pared with  wood ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope,  as  well  as  the  experience  with  our  own  ships  during 
the  Crimean  War,  proved  how  great  was  the  danger  of  wood 
hulls  exposed  to  the  fire  of  shell  guns.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  decision  arrived  at  from  the  trials  in  the 
Sim>oom  target  still  holds  good ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
no  fighting  ship  of  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  built  with  un- 
covered iron  sides,  and  closely  spaced  frames,  in  wake  of  the 
gun  decks.  Iron  hulls  were  confined  to  armoured  ships 
until  the  construction  of  the  swift  cruiser  class,  of  which 
the  Inconstant  was  the  earliest  example.  In  order  to  secure 
the  requisite  structural  strength,  an  iron  hull  was  then  con- 
sidered necessary;  but  the  transverse  frames  were  widely 
spaced,  and  the  shattering  effect  of  projectiles  was  still  further 
reduced  by  covering  the  thin  iron  plating  with  wood  plank- 
ing. The  Simoom  target  experiments  had  shown  that  wood 
so  applied  reduced  splintering  and  damage:  subsequent 
experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  with  targets  representing  re- 
spectively the  sides  of  a  wood  frigate  and  those  of  a  swift 
cruiser,  have  confirmed  the  soundness  of  this  view,  even  when 
the  vessels  are  exposed  to  the  fire  of  heavier  guns  than  those 
in  use  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Before  and  abaft  the  central  batteries  or  citadels  of  iron- 
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clad  skips,  there  are  frequently  considerable  portions  of  the 

topsides  formed  by  thin  imcoyered  iron  plating ;   but  in 

action  these  unprotected  spaces  would  not  be  occupied  by 

men,  and  splintering  would  not  be  productive  of  serious  con* 

sequences.    The  coast-defence  gunboats  of  the  Camet  class 

also  haye  their  thin  iron  plating  exposed,  but  in  them  the 

single  heavy  gun  is  carried  on  the  upper  deck  "  in  the  open," 

and  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  splinters :  the  chances 

of  these  little  vessels  being  hit  are  also  small.    In  fact,  the 

only  cases  where  guns  are  fought  under  cover  of  a  deck,  and 

behind  thin  plating  unprotected  by  wood  planking,  are  in 

the  recently  designed  belted  ships  of  the  Nelson  class  in  the 

Boyal  Navy;   but  in  them  very  special  arrangements  are 

made  to  prevent  splintering.    The  plating  is  of  steel,  about 

twice  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  iron  side :  there  are  no 

nmnerous  vertical  frames  behind  it  to  be  shattered ;  and  any 

damage  that  may  be  done  is  restricted  to  a  limited  space  by 

means  of  "traverse  bulkheads"  which  are   splinter-proof. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 

unamioured  or  partially  protected  iron  fighting-ships  of  the 

Boyal  Navy  are  not  open  to  the  objections  which  were  fairly 

.  urged  against  the  Simoom  and  her  consorts  thirty  years 

igo^  and  which  apply  with  considerable  force  to  iron-built 

merchant  ships  of  the  present  day. 


In  concluding  this  chapter,  brief  reference  must  bo  made 
to  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  shipbuilding. 

The  chief  reason  for  such  a  substitution  is  the  greater 
•teigth  of  steeL  The  varieties  which  have  been  used  in 
Aipbuilding  have  had  tensile  strengths  from  26  to  50 
tons  per  square  inch;  the  corresponding  strength  for  good 
uon  varying  from  17  to  22  tons.  Hence  with  steel  it  is 
pOBrible  to  use  thinner  plates  and  bars  than  with  iron,  in 
Older  to  secure  a  certain  strength :  such  thinner  plates, 
^%  being,  of  course,  much  lighter,  since  steel  is  only  about 
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2  per  cent,  heavier  than  iron.  Numerous  steel  ships  have 
been  built  with  reductions  of  one-fowrCh  or  one4hird  from  the 
scantlings  which  would  have  been  considered  necessary  had 
iron  been  used :  in  some  cases  the  reductions  in  scantlings 
haye  even  reached  one-half.  The  savings  in  weights  of  hull 
effected  by  using  steel  are  very  considerable,  ranging,  it  is 
said,  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  which  the  hull 
would  have  if  built  of  iron  and  made  equally  strong.  What 
is  thus  saved  on  hull  is  available  for  carrying  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  lightness  of  steel  ships,  it  is 
a  fact  that  comparatively  few  have  been  built  as  yet,  the 
majority  of  those  constructed  being  designed  for  special  ser- 
vices where  extremely  shallow  draught  or  exceptional  light- 
ness of  hull  was  requisite.  Vessels  for  river  service,  like 
that  illustrated  by  Figs.  105  and  106,  pages  339, 340,  are  fre- 
quently built  of  steel ;  and  steel  was  also  largely  employed  in 
the  blockade-runners  built  during  the  Civil  War  in  America ; 
but  taking  the  twenty  years  from  1850  to  1870,  it  appears 
that  over  3,600,000  tons  of  irpn  shipping  were  built,  while 
only  27,000  tons  of  steel  ships  were  constructed.  And  this 
is  still  nearly  as  true  as  it  was  in  1870  ;  the  steel  ships  are 
comparatively  few.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  although  steel  has 
been  for  many  years  past  extensively  used  for  internal 
frames,  stringers,  and  strengthenings,  no  ship  was  con- 
structed wholly  of  steel  until  1875 ;  and  at  the  present  time 
only  two  such  ships,  the  Iris  and  Mercury,  armed  despatch 
vessels,  are  being  built,  and  the  steel  used  in  their  construc- 
tion is  of  a  special  character,  only  recently  produced  in  this 
country. 

Hitherto  two  main  objections  have  existed  to  the  use  of 
steel :  its  greater  cost,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its 
character,  and  in  the  qualities  essential  to  successful  resistance 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  service.  Its  cost  as  compared  with 
iron  varies  with  the  relative  and  absolute  qualities  of  the 
materials  used.  Iron  "  ship-plates,"  for  instance,  of  different 
qualities  vary  greatly  in  price ;  and  so  would  steel  plates. 
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But  a  good  average  is  probably  that  which  takes  steel  as 
about  twice  as  costly  as  the  iron  in  common  use. 

The  more  serious  disadvantage  of  most  of  the  varieties  of 

steel  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  strength,  ductility,  and 

malleability.    Steel  plates  made  under  similar  conditions,  and 

presumably  of  the  same  quality,  have  displayed,  when  tested, 

singular  differences  in  their  qualities ;  and  the  shipbuilder 

has  consequently  been  without  any  assurance  of  safety,  such 

as  he  may  obtain  with  iron.     In  the  Boyal  Navy  the 

best  quality  of  iron  ship-plates  used  is  required  to  have  a 

tensile  strength  of  from  18  to  22  tons  per  square  inch  ;  and 

tiiis  condition  the  manufacturer  can  fulfil  almost  certainly 

b  association  with  defined  conditions  of  malleability.    But 

with  steely  until  recently,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  a  wider 

margin ;  the  tensile  strength  desired  being  about  33  tons 

per  square  inch,  and  an  upper  limit  of  40  tons  being 

iized.*   Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  manipulation  of  steel 

during  the  various  processes  of  building — punching  holes, 

bending,  riveting,  &c. — required  much  greater  care  than 

did  the  corresponding  operations  with  iron.     And  although 

of  greater  tensile  strength  than  iron,  and  probably  also  of 

greater  compressive  strength,  steel  appeared,  on  the  whole, 

lesB  suited  to  withstand  shocks  or  rough  usage  ;  its  greater 

luirdness  and  less  malleability  making  it  liable  to  fracture 

under  conditions  when  good  iron  would  simply  bulge.    Hence 

it  resulted  that  in  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  steel  was 

Q8ed  only  for  internal  strengthening,   the  outer  bottom 

plating  being  of  iron. 

For  many  years  the  subject  remained  in  much  the  same 
ocmdition,  notwithstanding  frequent  discussions  and  many 
Attempts  to  produce  steel  of  the  quality  and  price  suitable 
for  shipbuilding.    But  during  the  last  two  years  great 


*  Full  details  of  the  use  of  steel  uniformity  in  quality,  will  be  found 
in  the  Royal  Navy  prior  to  1875,  in  Mr.  Reed's  Shipbuilding  in  Iron 
V)d  tests  illustrating  the  want  of     and  Steel, 
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progress  has  been  made  both  in  France  and  England,  and  a 
so  called  "mild  steel"  has  been  produced  free  from  the 
objectionable  features  mentioned  above.  The  manufacture 
of  this  material  in  England  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Bamaby,  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  who  had 
previously  conducted  most  of  the  experiments  on  steel  made 
in  the  Boyal  Dockyards,  and  done  much  to  develop  the  use 
of  the  material.*  "  Mild  steel "  or  "  homogeneous  iron  "  has 
a  tensile  strength  of  from  26  to  30  tons  per  square  inch, 
being  about  25  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  best  iron  ship- 
plates  :  it  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  will  not  take  a 
"  temper "  even  when  heated  to  a  cherry-red  and  plunged 
into  nearly  cold  water.  It  will  withstand  all  the  operations 
of  the  shipyard  quite  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  wrought 
iron ;  and  its  cost  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the  high- 
class  iron  used  in  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  In  no 
respect  is  it  inferior  to  iron,  and  in  very  many  it  is  much 
superior.  For  equal  strengths,  probably  a  reduction  of  ane^ 
third  or  one-fourth  in  scantlings  and  weight  would  be  possible 
with  this  mild  steel  as  compared  with  iron;  but  the  Iris 
and  Mercury  have  structural  arrangements  of  so  special  a 
character  that  even,  when  completed,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  compare  fairly  the  ratio  borne  by  their  weight  of  hull  to 
their  displacement  with  that  of  iron  ships  of  ordinary  type. 
Speaking  generally,  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that,  should 
this  mild  st«el  come  into  general  use,  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  ships  say  20  to  25  per  cent,  lighter  than  iron  ships  of 
equal  strength;  and  although  the  outlay  on  the  original 
construction  may  continue  greater  for  some  time,  until  the 
process  of  manufacture  has  become  better  known,  this 
addition  to  the  carrying-power  will  be  a  permanent  advantage, 
and  may  more  than  recoup  the  additional  outlay  on  con- 
struction during  the  period  of  service.     Take,  for  example,  a 


♦  See   Mr.    Barnaby's  paper  on      for  1875;  and   its  sequel   in   Mr. 
this  suhject  in  the  Transactions  of      Kiley's  paper  of  the  following  year. 
the  Inbtitution  of  Naval  Architects 
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merchant  steamer  of  about  5000  tons  displacement,  and  the 
case  would  stand  something  as  mider : — 


Distribution  of  Weights. 

Iron  Ship. 

steel  Ship. 

MachiDery,  ooaIb,  stores,  and  equipment    .     . 
Hull 

Tons. 

890 

1600 

Tons. 

890 

1-280 

Cwryin;  power  for  cargo 

DispIaoemeDt 

2490 
2510 

2170 
2830 

5000 

5000 

No  less  a  quantity  than  320  tons  would  be  transferred 
from  the  hull  to  the  cargo-carrying  power ;  and  this  infrease 
would  tell  greatly  in  favour  of  the  steel  ship  during  a 
sendee  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  steel  loses  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  iron  in  the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  efficiency  of  its  connections,  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  combinations  required  in  the  structure  of  a  ship. 
Bednced  thicknesses  of  plates  and  bars  of  course  render 
necessary  greater  precautions  against  local  failure,  and 
particularly  against  buckling  in  the  plating  on  decks,  sides, 
or  bottoms.  Hence,  if  steel  comes  into  general  use,  some 
longitudinal  system  of  framing  is  likely  to  secure  general 
adoption.  Reduced  thicknesses  also  necessitate  greater  care  to 
prevent  corrosion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted — although  experi- 
^Uie  on  this  point  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  a 
definite  opinion  to  be  formed — that  steel  appears  to  corrode 
insea-water  rather  more  rapidly  than  iron.  As  to  fouling, 
rteel  ships  appear  but  little,  if  anything,  better  off  than  iron 
ships;  in  this  particular  further  experience  is  requisite 
before  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed. 

Mild  steel  of  the  character  described  may  ultimately  be  dis- 
placed by  some  stronger  material  having  equally  good  qualities 
M  regards  ductility  and  workability.  If  the  manufacturers 
can  succeed  in  producing  such  steel  at  moderate  cost,  the  ship- 
bnilder  will  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance still  further  the  combination  of  strength  with  lightness. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  SHIPS. 

No  branch  of  the  theory  of  naval  architecture  has  a  richei 
literature  than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
It  would  be  a  formidable  task  merely  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  eminent  mathematicians  and  experimentalists  whc 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  resistance 
which  water  offers  to  the  progress  of  ships ;  and  still  more 
formidable  would  be  any  attempt  to  describe  the  ver] 
various  theories  that  have  been  devised.  Again  and  agaii 
has  the  discovery  been  announced  of  the  *'  form  of  least 
resistance/'  but  none  of  these  has  largely  influenced  the 
practical  work  of  designing  ships,  nor  can  any  be  regardec 
as  resting  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  In  fact,  i 
century  and  a  half  of  almost  continuous  inquiry  has  firml] 
established  the  conviction  that  the  problem  is  one  whicl 
pure  theory  can  never  be  expected  to  solve. 

Although  earlier  theories  of  resistance  are  now  discarded 
and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  i 
confessedly  imperfect,  great  advances  have  been  mad< 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  most  valuable  expenmenta 
data  have  been  collected.  The  modem  or  *' stream-line ' 
theory  of  resistance  may  now  be  regarded  as  fijml; 
established.  Many  eminent  English  mathematicians  hav 
been  concerned  in  the  introduction  and  development  of  thi 
theory,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  experiments  b; 
which  it  has  been  put  to  the  test.  Of  these,  however,  tw< 
only  need  be  named.     The  late  Professor  Bankine  did  mucl 
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to  practically  apply  the  theory  to  calculations  for  the 
lesutances  and  speeds  of  ships ;  and  the  broad  generalisations 
which  we  owe  to  him  have  served  ever  since  as  guides  to 
later  investigators.*  Mr.  W.  Froude  is  the  second  worker 
in  this  field  of  inquiry,  whose  labours  deserve  especial 
mention.  The  experiments  which  for  some  years  past  he 
has  been  conducting  for  the  Admiralty  are  beyond  all 
comparison  with  any  that  have  gone  before  them;  the 
greatest  value  attaches  to  the  small  portions  of  his  results 
which  have  yet  been  published ;  and  when  the  inquiry  is 
completed,  and  the  results  are  fully  discussed,  naval  architects 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  facts  which  cannot  but 
piOTe  highly  advantageous  to  the  designs  of  future  ships. 
These  experiments  of  Mr.  Froude  have  been  carried  on  upon 
the  basis  of  the  stream-line  theory  of  resistance,  and  have 
My  confirmed  its  soundness.  In  addition,  however,  to  this 
wrrice,  Mr.  Froude  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
elucidate  and  popularise  the  theory.  His  clear  and  masterly 
sketches  of  its  main  features  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
ftndy;t  ftnd  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  mathematics,  so  that  the  general  reader  can 
wadily  follow  the  reasoning  and  the  experiments  by  which  it 
i«8apported.  In  attempting,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  a  brief 
outline  of  this  modem  theory,  we  gladly  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  both  Professor  Eankine  and  Mr.  Froude. 

A  few  prefatory  remarks  are  necessary  in  explanation  of 
terms  that  will  be  frequently  employed.  Water  is  not,  what 
is  termed,  a  perfect  fluid ;  its  particles  do  not  move  past 
one  another  with  absolute  freedom,  but  exercise  a  certain 
Mnonnt  of  rubbing  or  friction  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
•ny  solid  body  past  which  they  move.  Suppose  a  thin 
Wd  with  a  plane  surface  to  be  immersed  in  water  and 
moved  end-on,  or  edgewise,  it  will  experience  what  is  termed 


*  See  div.  i.  chap.  v.  of  Ship-  t  See  British  Assuciation  Reports 

Mdingy  Theoretical  and  Practical,      lor  1875. 
ttiitcd  by  Professor  Kankinc. 
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somewhat  roughly^  L 


frietumfd  resistance  from  the  water  with  which  its  surface 
comes  into  contact.  The  amount  of  this  fictional  resistance 
will  depend  upon  the  area  and  the  length  of  the  plane,  as 
well  Hs  the  degree  of  roughness  of  its  surface  and  the  speed 
of  its  motion.  If  this  plane  is  moved  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  surface,  it  encounters  quite  a  different 
kind  of  resistance,  termed  direct  or  sometimes  head  resist- 
ance ;  this  depends  upon  the  area  of  the  plane  and  the  speed 
of  its  motion.  Shonld  the  plane  be  moved  obliquely,  instead 
of  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  the  resistance  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  direct  and  frictional  resistance. 
Supposing  either  direct  or  oblique  motion  to  take  place,  the 
plane  would  leave  an  eddying  "  wake  "  behind  it,  as  indicated 
1  Fig.  117,  and  the  motion  thus  created 
amongst  the  particles  constitutes 
a  very  important  element  in  their 
resistance  te  the  passage  of  the 
plane.  If  the  plane  is  not  wholly 
immersed,  or  if  its  upper  edge  is 
near  the  surface,  and  it  is  moved 
directly  or  obliquely,  it  will  heap 
up  water  in  front  as  it  advances, 
and  create  waves  which  will 
move'  away  into  the  surrounding  water  as  they  are  formed, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  others.  Such  wave-making 
requires  the  espenditure  of  power,  and  constitutes  a  virtual 
increase  to  the  resistance.  If  the  plane  were  immersed  very 
deeply,  it  would  create  little  or  no  surface  disturbance,  and, 
therefore,  require  less  force  to  propel  it  at  a  certain  speed 
than  would  a  plane  of  equal  immersed  area  moving  at  the 
surface  with  a  portion  situated  above  that  surface.  This 
statement  is  directly  opposed  to  the  opinion  frequently 
entertained ;  which  confuses  the  greater  hydrodaiieal 
pressure  on  the  plane,  due  to  its  deeper  immersion,  with 
the  dynamical  conditions  incidental  to  motion.  Were  the 
deeply  immersed  plane  at  rest  at  any  depth,  the  pressures 
on  its  front  and   back  surfaces  would   clearly  balance  one 
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another.   When  it  is  moved  ahead  at  a  unifonn  speed,  it  has 

at  each  instant  to  impart  a  certain  amoimt  of  motion  to  the 

irater  disturbed  by  its  passage;  but  the  momentum  thus 

pirodnced  is  not  influenced  by  the  hydrostatical  pressures 

on  the  plane,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  its  immersion. 

Water  is  practically  incompressible ;  apart  from  surface  dis- 

tarbance,  the  quantity  of  water,  and  therefore  the  weight, 

set  in  motion  by  the  plane,  will  be  nearly  constant  for  all 

depths,  at  any  assigned  speed.     In  other  words,  if  there 

were  no  surface  disturbance,  the  resistance  at  any  speed 

would  be  independent  of  the  depth. 

The  earlier  theories  of  resistance  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  direct  or  oblique  resistance,  said  little  respecting 
frictional  resistance,  and  nothing  as  to  the  other  kinds. 
Commonly,  the  immersed  surface  of  the  ship  was  assumed  to 
be  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  pieces,  each  of  very 
BDudl  area,  and  approximately  plane.  The  angle  of  obliquity 
of  each  of  these  elementary  planes  with  the  line  of  advance 
of  the  ship — her  keel-line — was  ascertained  ;  and  its  resist- 
wce  was  calculated  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  detached  plane 
moving  alone  at  the  assumed  speed.  For  quantitative 
pwposes,  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  small  planes  of 
h»own  area  moved  at  known  speeds,  and  set  at  different 
•ogles  of  obliquity  ;  the  resistances  being  observed.  It  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  resistance  varied  with  the  area 
of  the  plane,  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  the  square  of  the 
*ine  of  the  angle  of  obliquity.  But  obviously  there  was  a 
'•dical  error  in  applying  unit-forces  of  resistance,  obtained 
^ni  the  movements  of  detached  planes,  to  the  case  of  a  ship 
*heie  all  the  hypothetical  elementary  planes  were  associated 
^  the  formation  of  a  fair  curved  surface,  and  none  of  them 
ooTild  have  that  eddying  wake  (like  that  in  Fig.  117)  which 
'^oeessarily  accompanied  each  experimental  plane  and  formed 
^  important  an  element  of  its  resistance.  This  objection 
^oeg  not  apply  to  the  experiments  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  during  the  last  century, 
"T  Bossut,  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  Komme,  and  others ;  these 
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experiments  having  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
resigtancee  experienced  by  tolid  bodies  of  various  forms 
moved  at  different  depths.  Very  few  of  the  models  tried, 
however,  had  any  pretension  to  sliip-shaped  forms ;  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  eubaequent  experiments,  made  in  this 
country,  by  Beaufoy ;  whose  results  furnished  some  of  the 
moat  valuable  data  accessible  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Fronde 
began  his  experiments. 

Satisfactory  experiments  on  the  resistances  of  ships  can 
alone  be  made  with  ship-shaped  models.  This  is  the 
principle  upon  which  Mr.  Froude  has  proceeded  in  Ms 
experiments,  and  although  many  doubts  were  expreased 
respecting  the  correctness  of  the  results  deduced  frcmi  modeb 
when  applied  to  full-sized  ships,  there  are  now  good  reasons 
for  trusting  that  method,  some  of  which  reasons  will  be 
stated  further  on. 

FIG.II8. 


The  modem  theory  of  resistance  does  not  make  any 
hypothetical  subdivision  of  the  immersed  sor&ce  of  a  ship, 
but  regards  it  as  a  whole.  When  such  a  surfoce,  with  its 
fair  and  comparatively  gentle  curves  (like  those  in  Fig.  118), 
is  submerged  and  drawn  through  water,  the  particles  are 
diverted  laterally,  and  can  glide  over  or  past  the  ship  with- 
out  sudden  or  abrupt  changes  of  motion,  corresponding  to 
those  which  occur  when  particles  escape  over  the  edge  of  the 
plane  in  Fig.  117.  The  paths  of  the  particles  are  indicated 
roughly  in  Fig.  118  by  the  curved  lines,  the  ship-shaped 
body  being  shown  in  black.  After  passing  the  broadest  part 
of  the  vessel,  the  particles  close  in  over  the  after  part,  and. 
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gliding  oTer  the  continuous  surface,  form  only  a  small  wake 
astern. 

In  the  modem  theory,  the  total  resistance  is  considered  to 
he  made  up  of  three  principal  parts :  (1)  frictional  resistance 
due  to  the  gliding  of  particles  over  the  rough  bottom  of  the 
ship;  (2)  '' eddy-making "  resistance,  due  to  a  wake  at 
the  stem ;  (3)  surfSeu^  disturbance,  or  wave-making  resistance. 
The  second  of  these  divisions  only  acquires  importance  in 
exceptional  cases;   it  is  known  to  be  very  small  in  well- 
formed  ships.    It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  bestow 
most  attention  upon  frictional  and  wave-making  resistance, 
to  examine  the  conditions  governing  each,  and  to  contrast 
their  relative  importance.    It  will  be  assumed  throughout 
that  the  ship  is  either  dragged  or  driven  ahead  by  some 
external  force  which  does  not  affect  the  flow  of  the  water 
lelatively  to  her    sides.      This    is   the  condition    always 
aanimed  when  the  resistance  of  a  ship   is  being  treated. 
It  is  advantageous  to  separate  propulsion  from  resistance, 
fflnce  the  latter  depends  in  all  ships  upon  the  form,  pro- 
portions, and  condition  of  the  bottom ;   whereas  there  are 
many  means  of  propelling  ships.    It  will  be  shown  hereafter 
that  the  action  of  a  propeller,  especially  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller, produces  a  virtual  increase  of  the  resistance,  and  that 
of  serious  amount ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  ship  advances  either  by  running  before  the  wind 
or  by  being  towed  a  considerable  distance  clear  of  another 
ihip. 

Suppose  the  ship  to  be  moving  ahead  at  uniform  speed 
through  an  ocean  unlimited  in  extent,  and  motionless  except 
for  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  ship. 
Under  the  conditions  assumed,  there  will  obviously  be  no 
diange  in  the  relative  motions  of  the  ship  and  the  water  if 
^  is  supposed  to  remain  fixed,  while  the  ocean  flows  past 
her  at  a  speed  equal  to  her  own,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  ship  really  moves.  Making  this  alter- 
native supposition  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  one  to  trace 
more  simply  the  character  of  the  disturbances  produced  by 
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introducing  the  solid  hull  of  the  ship  at  a  certain  speed 
into  water  which  was  previously  undisturbed.  First,  let  the 
water  be  assumed  to  be  frictionless,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  to  be  perfectly  smooth.  These  are  only  hypothetical 
conditions,  but  it  is  possible  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry 
to  introduce  the  corrections  necessary  to  represent  the  actual 
conditions  of  practice.  Take  any  set  of  particles  situated  a 
long  distance  before  the  ship,  and  moving  in  a  line  parallel 
to  her  keel.  If  the  ship  were  not  immersed  in  the  ocean 
current,  these  particles  would  continue  to  move  on  in  the 
Bame  straight  line,  which  would  be  hoiizontal.  When  the 
ship  is  immersed,  her  influence  upon  the  motion  of  the 
particles  may  extend  to  a  very  long  distance  ahead,  but 
there  will  be  some  limit  beyond  which  the  influence  practically 
does  not  extend;  and  outside  this,  the  particles  whose  motion 
is  being  traced  will  be  moving  at  a  steady  speed  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  parallel  to  the  keel.  As  they  approach  the  ship, 
however,  their  path  must  be  diverted  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  her ;  and  this  diversion  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  their  speed.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
that  the  particles  maintain  the  horizontality  of  their  motion, 
and  are  only  diverted  laterally :  then,  as  they  approach  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  they  will  move  out  sideways  from  the  keel- 
line,  and  lose  in  their  speed  of  advance.  Many  considera- 
tions must  govern  the  extent  of  this  lateral  diversion  and 
loss  of  speed ;  such  as  the  form  of  the  bow,  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  ship,  and  the  athwartship  distance  from  the 
line  of  the  keel  of  the  original  line  of  flow  of  the  particles. 
After  the  midship  part  of  the  ship  has  been  passed,  and  her 
breadth  begins  to  decrease,  the  path  of  the  particles  will 
converge  towards  the  keel-line ;  and  their  speed,  which  had 
reached  its  maximum  amidships,  will  again  receive  a  check. 
Finally,  after  flowing  past  the  ship,  and  attaining  such  a 
distance  astern  as  places  them  beyond  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  ship,  the  particles  will  regain  their  original 
direction  and  speed  of  flow,  provided  that  there  is  no  surface 
disturbance.      This  last-mentioned  condition  could  only  be 
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folfilled  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  wholly  immersed,  at  a  great 
depth,  below  the  siu&oe  of  an  ocean  limitless  in  depth ;  in 
the  ease  of  the  ships  which  are  only  partly  inmiersed,  the 
retardations  and  accelerations  described  must  cause  the 
fionnation  of  bow  and  stem  waves,  and  these  we  shall 
consider  further  on. 

Although  we  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in 

the  foiegomg  remarks  that  the  particles  maintain  their 

horizontality  of  flow,  it   should  be  understood  that  the 

BSBomption  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  actual  motion  of 

the  water  in  passing  a  ship.    Diversion  from  the  original 

line  of  flow  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  vertical  as  well  as  a 

lateral  component ;  but  as  to  the  paths  actually  traversed  by 

particles,  we  have  little  exact  knowledge.   Mr.  Scott  BusscU 

is  of  opinion  that  at  the  foremost  part  of  a  ship  the  particles 

move  in  layers  which  are  almost  horizontal ;   while  at  the 

stem  the  particles  have  a  considerable  vertical  component  in 

their  motion,  besides  converging  laterally.  Professor  Bankine 

asserts  that  ''  the  actual  paths  of  the  particles  of  water  in 

**  gliding  over  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  are  neither  horizontal 

**  water-lines  nor  vertical  buttock-lines,  but  are  intermediate 

^  in  position  between  those  lines,  and  approximate  in  wcll- 

**  shaped  vessels  to  the  lines  of  shortest  distance,  such  as  are 

**  followed  by  an  originally  straight  strake  of  plank,  when 

**  bent  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  vessel."     But,  whatever 

paths  may  be  followed,  if  at  a  considerable  distance  astern 

of  a  ship,  wholly  submerged   in  a  frictionless  fluid,  the 

particles  have  regained  their  original  direction  and  speed 

of  flow,  which  they  had  at  a  considerable  distance  ahead 

of  the  ship,  then  their  flow  past   the  ship  will  impress 

no  end-wise  motion  upon  her.     To  this  point  we  shall 

recur. 

Professor  Bankine  has  laid  down  geometrical  rules  for 
constrocting  the  paths,  or  '^  stream-lines,"  along  which  the 
particles  of  a  frictionless  fluid  would  flow  in  passing  a  body 
very  deeply  submerged,  supposing  the  particles  to  move  in 
plane  layers  of  uniform  thickness.    Fig.  119  has  been  con* 
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Btmcted  by  llr.  Froude  in  accordance  with  these  niles.*  The 
form  of  the  immersed  body  with  its  comparatively  blunt  bow 
and  stem  is  indicated  in  black;  the  cmred  lines  indicate  the 
paths  of  particles.  Betweenany  two  of  these  stream-linee,  the 
same  particles  would  be  fotmd  thronghoat  the  motion,  and 
these  would  form  a  "  stream  "  of  which  the  stream-lines  mark 
the  boundaries.  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  the  streams  approach 
the  bow,  they  broaden,  their  speed  being  checked,  and  the 
particles  diverted  laterally ;  the  amount  of  this  diversion 
decreases  as  the  athwartehip  distance  of  the  stream  from  the 
keel-line  increases,  and  at  some  distance  athwartshlp  the 
departure  of  the  stream-lines  from  parallelism  with  the  keel« 


nG.1l9 


even  when  passing  the  ship,  would  be  very  slight  indeed. 
As  the  streams  move  aft  Irom  the  bow,  they  become  narrowed, 
having  their  minimum  breadth  amidships,  where  the  speed 
of  flow  is  a  maximum.  Thence,  on  to  the  stem,  the  streams 
converge,  broaden,  lose  in  speed,  and  finally  at  some  distance 
astern  resume  their  initial  direction  and  speed.  Since  there 
is  no  friction,  there  can  be  no  eddying  wake. 

So  much  for  a  vessel  wholly  submerged;  a  ship  only 
partly  immersed  would  be  differently  situated,  because  even 
in  a  irictionless  fluid  she  would  produce  surface  disturbance. 
At  the  bow,  where  the  streams  broaden  and  move  more 
slowly,  a  wave  crest  will  be  formed,  of  the  character  shown  in 


*  See  the  address  to  the  Hechani-  thod  ia  described  at  pages  106, 107 
cal  SectioD  of  the  British  Association  of  ShipbuHding,  Theorttiad  and 
in  1875.    Professor  Eflukine's  me-      PrcKticai. 
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Fig.  120 ;  amidships,  where  the  conditions  are  reyersed,  some 

depression  below  the  normal  water-line  will  probably  occur ; 

and  at  the  stem,  where  the  conditions  resemble  those  forward, 

another  wave  crest  will  be  formed.    Between  the  bow  and 

gtem  waves  a  train  of  waves  may  also  exist,  under  certain 

circumstances.    The  existence  of  such  waves,  when  actual 

ships  are  driven  through  the  water,  is  a  well-known  fietct ; 

every  one  readily  sees  why,  at  the  bow,  water  should  be 

heaped  up,  and  a  wave  formed,  but  the  existence  of  the 

stem  wave  is  more  difficult  to  understand.    As  remarked 

above,  there  is  but  one  reason  for  both  phenomena.    A 

check  to  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  accompanied  by  an 

increase  of  pressure ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above 

FIG.I20 


the  water  is  practically  constant,  and  hence  the  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  water  must  produce  an  elevation  above  the 
normal  level,  that  is  to  say,  a  wave  crest.  Conversely, 
amidships,  accelerated  motion  is  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  pressure,  and  there  is  a  fall  of  the  water  surface 
below  the  still-water  level,  unless  the  intermediate  train  of 
waves  should  somewhat  modify  the  conditions  of  the  stream- 
line motion. 

These  waves  require  the  expenditure  of  force  for  their 
creation,  and,  when  formed,  they  may  travel  away  into  the 
surrounding  fluid,  new  waves  in  the  series  being  created.  In 
the  case,  therefore,  of  a  ship  moving  at  the  surface  of 
Motionless  water,  the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome  will 
be  that  due  to  surface  disturbance.  For  the  wholly  sub- 
merged body  which  creates  no  waves  there  will  be  no 
resistance,  when  once  the  motion  has  been  made  uniform ; 
the  stream  lines  once  established  in  a  frictionless  fluid  will 
maintain  their  motion  without  further  expenditure  of  power. 

This  remarkable  result  follows  directly  from  a  general 

2  F  2 
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principle,  which  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Bankine: — 
*^  When  a  stream  of  water  has  its  motion  modified  in  passing 
**  a  solid  body,  and  retoms  exactly  to  its  original  Telocity 
'^  and  direction  of  motion  before  ceasing  to  act  on  the  solid 
''  body,  it  exerts  on  the  whole  no  resultant  force  on  the  solid 
''  body  because  there  is  no  permanent  change  of  its  momen- 
^'  turn."  In  every  stream  surrounding  the  submerged  body 
in  Fig.  119,  this  has  been  shown  to  hold ;  each  stream  regains 
its  initial  direction  and  velocity  astern  of  the  body.  The 
partially  immersed  ship  in  the  frictionless  water  differs 
from  the  submerged  ship  in  producing  surfeice  disturbance. 

Perhaps  the  general  principle  will  be  better  understood  if 
me  borrow  one  of  Mr.  Fronde's  many  simple  and  beautiful 
illustrations.    Taking  a  perfectly  smooth  bent  pipe  (Fig.  121), 


he  supposes  it  to  be  shaped  symmetrically,  and  divides  it 
into  four  equal  and  similar  lengths,  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE.  The 
ends  of  the  pipe  at  A  and  £  are  in  the  same  straight  line ;  a 
stream  of  frictionless  fluid  flows  through  it,  and  has  uniform 
speed  throughout.  From  A  to  B  may  be  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  forward  part  of  the  entrance  of  a  ship, 
where  the  particles  have  to  be  diverted  laterally,  and  react 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  as  indicated  by  the  small 
arrows/,/,/,  the  resultant  of  these  normal  forces  being  G. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  from  D  to  £  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ^run"  of  a  ship,  where  the  steam-lines  are 
converging  and  tending  to  resume  their  original  directions; 
on  D£  there  will  be  a  resultant  force  J  equal  to  G.  Similarly, 
the  resultant  forces  on  the  other  two  parts  BC  and  CD  are 
equal.  The  final  result  is  that  the  four  forces  exactly 
neutralise  one  another,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  force  the 
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pipe  on  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  A  to  E, 
although  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  otherwise.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  if,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  section, 
the  pipe  b  of  yarying  size ;  and  if  instead  of  being  sym- 
metrical in  form,  it  is  not  so:  provided  only  that  at  the 
end  E  the  fluid  resumes  the  velocity  it  had  at  A  and  flows 
out  in  the  same  direction.  The  forces  required  to  produce 
any  intervening  changes  in  velocity  and  direction  must 
have  mutually  balanced  or  neutralised  one  another,  as 
in  the  preceding  example,  before  the  stream  could  have 
returned  to  its  original  velocity  and  direction  of  motion. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  stream-lines  surrounding 
a  ship,  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  one  or  two  difficulties 
which  have  given  rise  to  erroneous  conceptions.  It  has  been 
supposed,  for  example,  that  a  ship  in  motion  had  to  exeri 
considerable  force  in  order  to  draw-in  the  water  behind  her 
as  she  advanced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  after 
part  of  a  ship  has  not  to  exercise  *^  suction  "  at  the  expense 
of  an  increased  resistance,  but  sustains  a  considerable 
forward  pressure  from  the  fluid  in  the  streams  closing  in 
around  the  stem.  Any  cause  which  prevents  this  natural 
motion  of  the  streams,  and  reduces  their  forward  pressure*  on 
the  stem — such  as  the  action  of  a  screw-propeller — causes  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  resistance,  because  the  back- 
ward pressures  on  the  bow  are  not  then  so  nearly  balanced  by 
the  forward  pressures  on  the  stem.  Again,  it  will  be  evident 
that — apart  from  its  influence  on  surface  disturbance — the 
extent  of  the  lateral  diversion  of  the  streams,  in  order  that 
they  may  pass  the  midship  part  of  the  ship,  does  not  affect 
the  resistance  so  much  as  might  be  supposed ;  since  the  work 
done  on  the  foremost  part  of  the  ship  in  producing  these 
divergences  is,  so  to  speak,  given  back  again  on  the  after  part 
where  the  streams  converge.  Very  considerable  importance 
attaches,  however,  to  the  lengths  at  the  bow  and  stem  over 
which  the  retardations  of  the  particles  extend ;  since  these 
lengths  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  the  lengths  of 
the  bow  and  stem  waves  created  by  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
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Andy  farther,  the  ratios  of  these  lengths  of  entrance  and  run 
to  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship  must  be  important,  as 
well  as  the  curvilinear  forms  of  the  bow  and  stem,  since  the 
extent  to  which  the  particles  are  retarded  in  gliding  past 
the  ship  must  be  largely  influenced  by  these  features ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  heights  of  the  waves  will  depend  upon 
the  maximum  values  of  the  retardation&  In  other  words, 
with  the  same  lengths  of  entrance  and  run,  differences  in  the 
^  fineness "  of  form  at  the  bow  and  stem  may  cause  great 
differences  in  the  heights  of  the  waves  created,  as  well  as  in 
the  energy  required  to  create  and  maintain  such  waves. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  stream-line  theory 
of  resistance  for  frictionless  fluids  and  smooth-bottomed 
ships.  The  sketch  has  been  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect, 
but  it  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  important 
practical  case  of  the  motions  of  actual  ships  through  water. 
Between  the  hypothetical  and  actual  cases  there  are  certain 
important  differences.  First,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
is  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  particles  of  water  which 
glide  over  the  bottom ;  secondly,  friction  of  the  particles  on 
one  another  in  association  with  certain  forms,  especially  at 
the  stems  of  ships,  may  produce  considerable  eddy-making 
resistance,  although  this  is  not  a  common  case;  thirdly, 
friction  may  so  modify  the  stream-line  motions  as  to  alter 
the  forms  of  the  waves  created  by  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  somewhat  increase  the  resistance. 

First,  as  to  frictional  resistance.  Its  magnitude  depends 
upon  the  area  of  the  immersed  surface  of  the  ship,  upon  the 
degree  of  roughness  of  that  surface,  or  its  "coefficient  of 
friction,"  upon  the  length  of  the  surface,  and  upon  the  velocity 
with  which  the  particles  glide  over  the  sur&ce.  From  what 
has  been  said  above,  it  will  appear  that  this  velocity  of 
gliding  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  being 
slower  at  the  bow  and  stem  than  it  is  amidships.  But,  after 
making  many  experiments,  Mr.  Froude  has  come  to  a  con- 
clusion which  greatly  simplifies    the   calculation   of  this 
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important  factor  in  the  total  resistance.  He  affirms  that  no 
sensible  error  is  involved  in  calculating  the  frictional  resist- 
*  ance  '^  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  immersed  skin  is  equi- 
*^  valent  to  that  of  a  rectangular  surface  of  equal  area,  and 
^  of  length  (in  the  line  of  motion)  equal  to  that  of  the  model, 
<<  moving  at  the  same  speed/'  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  experiment  with  such  a  plane  surffice  as  will  enable  the 
proper  coefficient  of  friction  to  be  found,  then  to  measure  the 
immersed  surfiEice  of  the  ship,  and  to  apply  the  coefficient, 
neglecting  the  slight  variations  in  speed  of  the  particles  at 
different  parts  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Froude  has  made  a  series  of  such  experiments  for  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  results,  which  have  been  published,*  will 
well  repay  careful  study.  Space  will  only  permit  us  to  give 
one  or  two  facts  deduced  from  these  experiments.  First,  it 
seems  to  be  established  that  frictional  resistance  varies  very 
nearly  as  the  9qwxre  of  the  velocity,  this  having  been  the  law 
formerly  assumed  to  hold,  provided  the  area,  length,  and 
<x>ndition  of  the  surface  remain  unchanged.!  Second,  the 
lengt}^  of  the  surface  appears  to  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  mean  resistance  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
surface.  For  instance,  a  plane  8  feet  long  coated  with  varnish, 
imd  moving  at  a  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute,  was  found 
to  have  a  mean  resistance  of  0*325  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
surface ;  whereas  a  similar  plane  50  feet  long,  moving  at 
the  same  speed,  had  a  mean  resistance  20  per  cent,  less  (viz. 
0*25  lb.  per  square  foot).  For  greater  lengths  than  50  feet, 
it  appears  that  the  mean  resistance  per  square  foot  of  area 
remains  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  plane  50  feet  long ;  being 
so  little  less  that  the  decrease  may  be  neglected  in  dealing 
with  ships  300  or  400  feet  long.  In  comparing  the  resist- 
ances of  a  small  model  and  a  full-sized  ship,  however, 
the  allowance  for  difference  of  length  is  very  important, 


*  la  the  Reports  of  the  British      ance  varied  as  the  1*8  or  1*9  power 
AKsociation  and  elsewhere.  of  the  velocity, 

t  For  most  surfaces  the  resist- 
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especially  at  high  speeds ;  and  this  correction  always  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fronde. 
The  explanation  of  this  experimental  fact  is  best  given  in 
the  words  of  its  discoverer.  ^  The  portion  of  snr&oe  that 
''  goes  first  in  the  line  of  motion^  in  experiencing  resistance 
'^  from  the  water,  must  in  turn  communicate  motion  to  the 
''  water  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  itself  travelling;  con- 
*^  sequently  the  portion  of  the  surfietce  which  succeeds  the 
'^  first  will  be  rubbing,  not  against  stationary  water,  but 
'^  against  water  partially  moving  in  its  own  direction ;  and 
'^  cannot,  therefore,  experience  as  much  resistance  fixmi  MP 

A  third  important  deduction  is  the  great  increase  in 
frictional  resistance  which  results  from  a  very  slight 
difference  in  the  apparent  roughness  of  the  snr£EM)e.  Fch^ 
instance,  Mr.  Froude  discovered  that  the  frictional  resistance 
of  a  surface  of  unbleached  calico— not  a  very  rough  sui&oe 
— was  about  double  that  of  a  varnished  surface.  This 
varnished  surfeu^,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  gave  results  just 
equal  to  a  surface  coated  with  smooth  paint,  tallow,  or  com- 
positions such  as  are  commonly  used  on  the  bottoms  of  iron 
ships.  The  frictional  resistance  of  such  a  surface  moving  at  a 
speed  of  600  feet  per  second  would  be  about  \  lb.  per  square 
foot ;  which  would  give  a  frictional  resistance  of  about  1  lb 
per  square  foot  of  immersed  surface  for  the  clean  bottoms  of 
iron  ships  when  moving  at  a  speed  of  about  12*8  knots.  This 
unit  is  worth  noting.  It  is  also  easy  to  see,  since  a  slight 
increase  in  roughness  doubles  the  frictional  resistance  at  any 
speed,  why  foulness  of  the  bottom,  especially  in  iron  ships, 
often  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  speed. 

Frictional  resistance  is  the  most  important  element  of  the 
total  resistances  of  ships ;  and  in  well-formed  ships  moving 
at  moderate  speeds  it  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
resistance.  This  fact  has  been  established  experimentally 
but  was  predicted  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Froude  on  her  Majesty's  ship  Oreyhound,  and 
those  made  by  him  on  numerous  models,  show  that  for 
speeds  of  from  6  to  8  knots— or  about  the  half-speed  of 
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ordinary  ships — ^the  frictional  resistance  with  clean  bottoms 
is  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance,  and  at  the  fall 
speeds,  even  of  the  swiftest  ships,  the  frictional  resistance 
equals  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance.*  When 
the  bottoms  become  fonl,  and  the  coefficients  of  friction  are 
doubled  or  trebled  in  consequence,  frictional  resistance,  of 
course,  assumes  a  still  more  important  place ;  the  practical 
effect  of  which  is,  as  already  remarked,  a  great  loss  of  speed, 
or  a  considerably  greater  expenditure  of  power  in  reaching  a 
certain  speed. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  the  method  of  estimating 
the  frictional  resistance  on  the  immersed  surfietce  of  a  ship 
by  comparison  with  that  of  an  immersed  plane  of  equal  area 
and  length,  as  well  as  of  the  same  degree  of  roughness,  takes 
no  account  whatever  of  the  forms  and  proporUam  of  ships. 
Two  ships  of  very  different  forms,  but  of  equal  area  of  bottom 
and  equal  length,  will  have  the  same  frictional  resistance 
for  the  same  speed ;  but  they  are  likely  to  have  different 
total  resistances.  The  influence  of  form  and  proportion  is 
greatest  at  high  speeds,  and  it  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  direction 
of  surface  disturbance  or  wave-making ;  eddy-making  or 
wake  formation  also  depends  upon  form,  especially  at  the 
stem. 

All  investigators  agree  that  in  well-formed  ships  with 
easy  curves  at  the  entrance  and  run  eddy^making  resistance 
will  be  small.  The  frictional  "  drag  "  of  the  ship  upon  the 
particles  of  water  which  glide  past  it  impresses  upon  them  a 
forward  velocity  in  all  cases,  and  forms  a  wake ;  this  will 
have  but  a  small  speed  and  momentum  in  well-formed  ships, 
and  will  probably  be  proportioned  to  the  frictional  resistance. 
Mr.  Froude  estimates  that  eight  per  cent,  of  the  frictional 
resistance  is  a  fair  allowance  for  eddy-making  in  a  well- 


*  For  details  in  support  of  these      and  xvii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
statements,  see  the  papers  contri-       Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
buted  by  Mr.  Froude  to  vols.  xv. 
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fonned  shipy  when  (to  revert  to  our  old  illustration)  the 
fltream-lines  would  converge  easily  towards  the  stem,  and 
have  regained  very  nearly  their  original  velocities  and 
directions  before  they  leave  the  ship.  With  a  full  stem, 
and  abrupt  instead  of  gently  curved  terminations  to  the 
water-lines  of  a  ship,  the  particles  of  water  cease  to  act  upon 
her  at  a  period  when  they  still  ijetain  a  considerable  forward 
velocity ;  and  the  momentum  thus  created,  and  not  given 
back  in  forward  pressure  on  the  stem,  is  a  virtual  increase  to 
the  resistance.  Behind  the  stem  of  such  a  vessel  will  lie  a 
mass  of  so-called  ^'  dead-water,"  an  eddying  wake  like  that 
behind  the  plane  in  Fig.  117.  Such  a  form  of  stem  is 
objectionable,  and  is  never  adopted  unless  its  use  is  un- 
avoidable in  order  to  fulfil  other  and  more  important 
conditions  than  those  affecting  the  resistance.  The  floating 
batteries  built  during  the  Crimean  War  were  constructed 
with  very  full  stems,  and  great  displacement  in  proportion 
to  their  extreme  dimensions ;  their  performances  under  steam 
were  very  indifferent  as  compared  with  those  of  better- 
formed  ships.  But  they  were  designed  for  very  special 
services,  to  float  heavy  guns  and  armour,  and  economical 
propulsion  was  not  made  a  feature  in  their  designs. 

Next  as  to  wave-making  resistance.  The  general  character 
of  the  causes  which  create  waves  at  the  bows  and  stems  of 
ships  moving  in  a  frictionless  fluid  have  already  been 
sketched,  but  may  be  again  briefly  stated.  At  the  bow  and 
stem,  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  water  relative  to  the 
ship  has  its  minimum,  and  there  are  wave  crests ;  amidships 
the  relative  motion  has  its  maximimi  speed,  and  there  may  be 
a  wave  hollow.  In  other  words,  considering  the  ship  as  in 
motion  and  the  water  as  motionless  except  for  the  motion 
she  impresses  upon  it,  the  particles  of  water  at  the  bow  and 
stem  will  have  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ship ; 
those  amidships  will  have  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Besides  these  two  principal  wave  crests  at  the  bow  and  stem, 
there  may  be  other  minor  waves    created;    the  general 
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principle  being  that  a  crest  will  be  formed  wherever  the 
particles  attain  a  maximum  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
advance  of  the  ship ;  and  a  hollow  will  be  formed  where  the 
particles  have  a  maximum  speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  main  bow  wave  may  also  be  followed  by  a  train  of 
waves,  successive  waves  in  the  series  having  diminished 
heights. 

In  a  irietional  fluid  like  water  there  wiU  be  some 
differences  in  the  wave-making  from  that  sketched  for  the 
frictionless  fluid.  There  will  be  a  bow  wave  as  before ;  but 
the  Motional  drag  of  the  ship  upon  the  particles  of  water 
will  alter  the  wave  form,  and  probably  change  the  position 
of  the  crest.  Amidships  the  Motional  drag  will  necessarily 
diminish,  and  possibly  destroy,  the  stemward  motion  of  the 
particles ;  so  that  there  may  be  little  or  no  depression  of 
the  water  there  below  its  normal  level  in  consequence  of 
the  stream-line  motion.  At  the  stem,  friction  will  similarly 
modify  the  wave  of  replacement,  giving  the  particles  a 
greater  forward  velocity  than  they  would  have  m  a  friction- 
less  fluid. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  throughout 
this  discussion  no  propeller  is  supposed  to  be  in  action, 
which  could  modify  the  relative  motions  of  the  water  and 
the  ship.  But  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  action  of  pro- 
pellers may  create  additional  wave  crests,  or  modify  con- 
siderably those  formed  by  the  ship.  Paddle-wheels,  for 
example,  placed  nearly  amidships,  accelerate  the  stemward 
motion  of  particles,  and  produce  an  additional  wave.  Screw- 
propellers,  on  the  contrary,  being  placed  aft,  give  stemward 
motion  to  the  particles,  and  tend  to  degrade  the  stem  wave,  as 
well  as  to  cause  considerably  greater  resistance  by  partially 
destroying  the  forward  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  stem ; 
but  they  also  create  a  local  upheaval  of  the  water,  and 
confuse  the  phenomena  of  the  waves. 

Confining  attention  for  the  present  to  the  bow  wave — 
sometimes  termed  the  "wave  of  displacement" — let  us 
endeavour  to  illustrate  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance 
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to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made :  viz.  the  intimate 

connection  which  should  exist  between  the  intended  full 

speed  of  a  ship  and  the  length  of  her  "  entrance."  *     The 

length  of  the  bow  wave  from  crest  to  hollow  depends  upon 

the  length  of  the  entrance;  in  other  words,  during  each 

interval  occupied  by  a  ship  in  advancing  through  a  distance 

equal  to  the  length  of  her  entrance,  the  sets  of  particles  then 

contiguous  thereto  have  to  undergo  the  accelerations  which 

lead  to  the  production  of  the  bow  wave.    This  interval  of 

time  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  entrance  to  the 

speed  of  the  ship.   Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 

deep-sea  waves,  once  formed,  will    travel  over   immense 

distances  without  any  great  loss  of  speed,  and  that  their 

speeds  depend  directly  upon  their   lengths.      The  rules 

previously  given  for  deep-sea  waves  may  be  considered  to 

hold  fairly  well  also  for  the  waves  which  are  created  by  ships 

moving  in  deep  water ;  applying  them,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 

the  speed  at  which  a  wave  will  move  naturally,  when  its 

length  equals  the  length  of  entrance  of  a  ship,  or  to  discover 

what  will  be  the  length  of  a  wave  which  has  a  speed  equal 

to  the  intended  maximum  speed  of  the  ship.t  Supposing  the 

maximum  speed  of  the  ship  to  be  known,  then  the  naval 

architect  knows  that,  if  the  length  of  her  entrance  is  made 

sufficiently  great  to  form  a  bow  wave  having  a  natural  speed 

at  least  as  great  as  the  speed  of  the  ship,  the  wave-making 

resistance  may  be  made  as  small  as  is  possible  concurrently 

with  other  essential  conditions.    On  the  other  hand,  with  a 

less  length  of  entrance,  forming  a  bow  wave  of  which  the 

natural  speed  is  less  than  the  maximum  speed  of  the  ship, 

it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  wave-making  resist- 


♦  By  "  entrance "  is  meant  the  f  For  these  rules,  see  pasre  167. 

part  of  the  ship  bounded  by  the  The  case  of  motion   of  ships  in 

stem  and  the  foremost  athwartship  shallow  water  is  so  special  that  it 

section  which  has  the  full  dimen-  cannot   now   be   considered.     For 

sions  of  the  midship  section.    The  sea-going  ships  the  conditions  of  the 

"  run  "  is  the  corresponding  length  text  are  fulfilled, 
at  the  stem. 
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ance  will  assmne  serious  pioportions  relatively  to  the  other 
£Etctors  of  the  resistance. 

Very  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  relations  which  should 
be  secured  between  the  length  of  the  "  run  "  of  a  ship — ^upon 
which  the  length  and  natural  speed  of  the  stem  wave  depend 
— and  the  maximum  speed  at  which  the  ship  is  to  be  driven. 
Unless  the  length  of  the  run  is  sufiScient,  a  serious  increase 
in  the  wave-making  resistance  may  be  looked  for  as  the  full 
speed  is  approached. 

With  the  same  lengths  of  entrance  and  run,  very  different 
forms  and  proportions  of  length  to  breadth  may  have  to  be 
associated,  in  order  to  fulfil  changed  conditions.     Two  ships, 
for  example,  may  have  nearly  the  same  area  of  immersed 
skin,  but  in  the  one  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth 
may  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  other ;  and  although  the 
lengths  of  entrance  and  run  correspond  in  the  two  cases,  the 
water-lines  of  the  shorter  ship  may  be  bluffer  than  those  of 
the  longer  ship.     It  would  then  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  frictional  and  eddy-making  resistances  of  the  two 
ships  would  be  practically  equal  for  any  assigned  speed ;  but 
the  wave-making  resistances  might  differ  considerably,  the 
shorter,  bluffer   ship  creating  much  greater  disturbance. 
And  this  increase  in  wave-making  resistance  might  have  to 
be  incurred  in  order  that  other  conditions,  even  more  im- 
portant than  those  relating  to  diminution  of  resistance,  might 
be  fuMUed.    Hence  it  appears  that  in  ships  having  lengths 
of  entrance  and  run  amply  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  condition 
stated  above,  differences  in  forms  and  proportions  of  the  bows 
and  stems  may  produce  corresponding  differences  in  the 
heights  of  the  bow  and  stem  waves,  as  well  as  in  the  forces 
required  to  create  and  maintain  such  waves,  these  forces 
varying  with  the  heights.     At  present,  however,  we  are 
not  concemed  with  this  general  question  of  the  variation  of 
resistance  produced  by  changes  in  the  form  and  proportions, 
but  simply  desire  to  explain  the  important  practical  rule 
that  certain  minimum  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  pro- 
portioned to  the  full  speeds  should  be  provided,  and  can  be 
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provided,  in  nearly  all  ships,  no  matter  what  forms  and  pro- 
portions may  have  been  determined  npon  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  special  conditions  of  service.  Unless  these  Tninimnm 
lengths  are  secured,  the  wave-making  resistance  at  the  fall 
speeds  must  assume  undue  importance. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  wave-making  resistance  are 
not  yet  fuUy  understood ;  but  the  following  explanation  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  that  resistance, 
which  takes  place  when  a  certain  limit  of  speed  is  exceeded, 
appears  reasonable.    If  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  are 
sufficient  for  the  intended  fuU  speed,  the  bow  and  stem 
waves,  once  formed,  will  have  such  a  natural  speed  that  they 
can  irayd  with  the  ship,  causing  but  little  additional  resistance 
by  the  expenditure  of  power  required  to  maintain  them. 
The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  deep-sea  waves  maintaining 
their  speeds  while  they  travel  long  distances;   with  this 
difference,  that  the  bow  and  stem  waves  have  to  be  main- 
tained at  their  fuU  heights,  at  the  expense  of  a  virtual 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  ship.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  are  insufficient  for  the 
intended  full  speed,  the  natural  speed  of  the  bow  and  stem 
waves  will  be  less  than  the  full  speed  of  the  ship,  and  in 
order  that  the  waves   may  accompany  her,  their  speed 
will  have  to  be  accelerated.     Hence  it  follows  that,  instead 
of  travelling  with    the  ship,  these  slower-moving   waves 
diverge  from  her  path,  carrying  off  into  still  water  the 
energy  she  has  impressed  upon  them.   The  ship  has  therefore 
to  be  continually  creating  new  waves  as  she  advances,  the 
power  thus  expended  being  a  virtual  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance, often  of  a  serious  character.   This  cause  of  increased 
resistance  begins  to  operate  only  when  the  speed  of  the  ship 
exceeds  the  natural  speed  of  the  waves  corresponding  to  the 
lengths  of  entrance  and  run  ;  it  may  therefore  be  anticipated 
that  in  a  vessel,  defectively  formed  as  to  the  length  of 
entrance  or  length  of  run,  the  law  of  her  resistance  will 
undergo  a  sudden  change  when  her  speed  passes  beyond 
that  of  the  natural  speed  of  her  bow  and  stem  waves. 
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Nmnerons  experiments  have  confinned  the  general  aeouracy 
of  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  one  or  two  illustrations  will 
be  given  hereafter. 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  first  drew  attention  to  the  importance 
of  wave-making  resistance,  and  its  relation  to  the  length  of 
entrance  and  run.  His  researches  on  this  subject  furnished 
the  data  upon  which  his  well-known  "  wave-line  theory  "  of 
constructing  ships  was  based.*  This  theory  has  not  greatly 
influenced  the  practice  of  naval  architects,  nor  is  it  generally 
accepted  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  phenomena  of 
resistance ;  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  having  enforced  the 
importance  of,  and  given  practical  rules  for,  proportioning 
the  lengths  of  the  entrance  and  run  to  the  intended  speeds 
of  ships ;  and  these  rules  deserve  mention.  The  lengths  of 
entrance  and  run  are  measured  as  before  described.  The 
entrance  is  also  termed  the  "  fore  body  ";  the  run,  the  "  affcer 
body" ;  and  if  amidships  there  is  a  certain  length  of  constant 
cross-sectional  form,  it  is  termed  the  "  middle  body."  The 
length  of  the  entrance,  it  is  considered,  should  be  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  "  wave  of  translation,"  of  which  the  natural 
speed  equals  the  maximum  speed  for  which  the  ship  is 
designed.  This  wave  of  translation  differs  from  a  trochoidal 
wave  in  being  wholly  situated  above  the  still-water  level, 
travelling  as  a  heap  of  water,  and  not  having  hollows 
depressed  below  the  still-water  level.  But  for  deep  water, 
and  for  the  small  heights  which  waves  attain  when  travelling 
with  ships,  no  error  of  practical  importance  is  involved  in 
estimating  the  period  and  speed  of  waves  of  translation 
by  the  rules  previously  given  for  trochoidal  waves.  In 
shallow  water  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  considering  the 
waves  of  translation  separately,  and  also  for  altering  the 
roles  given  for  the  trochoidal  deep-sea  waves ;  but  into  these 
special  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  since  they 


•  For  particulars  of  this  theory,      the  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
see  Mr.  Russell's  work  on  Naval      of  Naval  Architects. 
Architecture :  also  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of 
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are  important  only  in  vessels  designed  for  river  or  shallow- 
water  service,  and  scarcely  affect  sea-going  ships. 

Treating  the  wave  of  translation  as  a  trochoidal  wave  in 
the  relation  of  its  length  and  velocity,  the  rules  of  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell  may  be  stated  in  the  following  simple  form : — Let  V 
be  the  maximum  speed  of  the  ship  (in  knots  per  hour) ;  Lj 
be  the  length  of  entrance  appropriate  to  the  speed  Y,  and  L, 
the  length  of  run  (both  lengths  being  expressed  in  feet) : 

then 

Li  =  0-562  X  V», 

La  =  0-375  X  V»  =  fLi. 

For  example,  let  ¥=15  knots,  then,  to  avoid  undue  wave- 
making,  the  theory  prescribes:- 

Length  of  entrance  =  0*562  x  15^  =  126  feet ; 
Length  of  run         =  0-375  x  15^  =  84  feet 

With  these  dimensions  might  be  associated  any  required 
length  of  middle  body,  the  additional  resistance  for  the 
assigned  speed  being  chiefly  due  to  friction  on  the  enlarged 
immersed  surface.* 

Of  these  two  rules,  that  relating  to  the  length  of  run 
is  thought  to  have  the  greatest  practical  importance,  many 
successful  vessels  having  had  a  less  length  of  entrance  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  formula ;  whereas  vessels  with  shorter 
runs  than  the  formula  prescribes  have  done  badly.  As  a 
matter  of  fetct,  however,  sea-going  vessels  usually  have 
greater  lengths  both  of  entrance  and  run,  in  proportion  to 
their  maximum  speeds,  than  are  required  by  these  rules ;  and 
instead  of  having  the  run  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
entrance,  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  are  commonly 
equal,  or  nearly  so. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  formula  that 

Li+La  =  0-937  V^; 
whence 

T"  =  1-067  (L,  X  La)  ;  and  V  =  1-03  ^  L^-f  L,  (nearly). 


•  See  further  on  this  subject  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Froude, 
mentioned  at  page  450. 
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So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  this  last  equation  enables 
a  fair  approximation  to  be  made  to  the  speed  (V)  at  which 
a  small  increase  in  speed  causes  an  increase  in  resistance 
altogether  disproportionate  to  that  which  would  accompany 
an  equal  increase  in  speed  when  the  vessel  was  moving  more 
slowly.  Putting  the  equation  in  this  form  allows  for  any 
variations  which  may  be  desirable  in  practice  in  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  entrance  to  that  of  run;  although  neither 
of  these  can  become  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
without  producing  increased  resistance.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  common  practice  is  adhered  to,  and  the  lengtlis  of 
entrance  and  run  made  equal  to  one  another :  it  may  be 
desired  to  know  what  are  the  lengths  appropriate  to  a  speed 
of  16  knots.    Here 

L1+L2  =  0-937  X  (16)^  =  240  feet  (nearly). 

The  Ineonstantj  which  has  a  total  length  of  337  feet,  and  a 
speed  of  16  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  might  therefore 
have  about  90  feet  of  parallel  middle  body,  without  en- 
countering this  undue  growth  of  wave-making  resistance; 
but  other  considerations  might  make  it  preferable  to  avoid 
having  any  parallel  middle  body. 

Professor  Bankine  suggested  another  mode  of  approach- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  speed  at  which  wave-making 
resistance  begins  to  grow  at  a  very  disproportionate  rate. 
He  proposed  to  express  the  natural  speed  of  advance 
of  the  waves  raised  by  a  ship  in  terms  of  the  "virtual 
depth  of  disturbance  "  which  she  causes,  and  considered  that 
this  virtual  depth  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  "mean 
depth  of  immersion  "  of  the  part  of  the  ship  which  creates 
the  wave.  Taking  the  after  body  of  a  ship,  for  example, 
he  would  estimate  its  displacement  (in  cubic  feet),  and 
divide  this  by  the  area  of  the  water  section  of  that  part  (in 
square  feet),  the  quotient  expressing  the  mean  depth  of 
immersion.  But  he  owned  that  experiment  alone  can  decide 
what  the  relation  may  be  between  this  mean  depth  and  the 
natural  speed  of  the  waves  created.    From  a  few  ealcula- 
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tions  which  we  have  made  it  would  appear  that  the  virtnal 
depth  of  disturbance  must  be  very  considerably  greater 
than  the  mean  depth  of  immersion  if  this  principle  is  to  be 
accepted.  We  are  unaware  of  any  experiments  having  been 
made  to  test  the  proposal;  and  it  would  seem  more  im- 
portant, for  ocean  navigation,  to  have  regard  to  the  actual 
lengths  of  the  entrance  and  run  rather  than  to  the  virtual 
depth  of  disturbance.* 

Mr.  Froude  has  investigated  this  question  experimentally^ 
and  published  some  interesting  results,  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  the  general  considerations  upon  which  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell  proceeded,  but  not  coinciding  absolutely  with  the 
very  definite  form  in  which  the  wave-line  theory  has  been 
expressed.  According  to  these  experiments,  the  total 
length  of  a  ship,  as  well  as  her  lengths  of  entrance  and  run, 
affect  the  wave-making  resistance,  especially  at  speeds 
exceeding  those  for  which  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run 
are  suitable.  Mr.  Froude  has  discovered  that  the  position 
of  the  crest  of  the  last  wave  in  the  train  of  waves  that 
follow  the  bow  wave,  and  lie  along  the  side  of  the  ship, 
exercises  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  resistance.  If  the 
length  and  speed  of  the  ship  are  such  that  this  wave  has  its 
crest  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  run,  it  delivers 
a  forward  pressure  on  the  after  body,  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  resistance.  A  contrary  effect  is  produced 
when  a  wave  hollow  occupies  the  position  named.!  Mere 
increase  in  the  length  of  a  ship  may  not,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  be  a  cause  of  decreased  wave-making 
resistance,  when  the  increase  is  obtained  by  introducing  a 
middle  body.  Mr.  Froude  has  strongly  advocated  the 
policy  of  adopting  a  greater  extreme  breadth,  in  association 
with  a  longer  and  finer  entrance  and  run,  as  a  means  of  avoid- 


♦  Professor   Rankine  made   this  f  See  the  paper  read  at  the  meet- 

sugpestion  in  1868;  see  his  paper  ings  of  the   Institution  of  Naval 

in   the  Transactions  of  the  Insti-  Architects  in  March  1877. 
tution  of  Naval  Architects. 
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ing  undue  wave-making,  rather  than  of  having  a  less  breadth, 
associated  with  \&^s  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  and  a 
middle  body,  with  the  same  displacement.  Other  considera- 
tions, however,  may  render  it  necessary  to  use  a  middle 
body ;  and  then  the  latest  experiments  of  Mr.  Froude  become 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  It  may  indeed  be 
hoped  that,  from  the  continuance  of  these  experiments,  still 
more  valuable  information  will  be  obtained  respecting  the 
general  laws  governing  wave-making  resistance. 

All  authorities  now  agree  that  for  every  ship  there  is  a 
certain  limit  beyond  which  any  increase  of  speed  can  only 
be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the 
resistance ;  and  all  agree  that  this  sudden  change  occurs 
in  the  wave-making  factor  of  the  resistance.  It  may,  of 
course,  become  necessary  to  incur  this  expense,  and  to 
drive  a  ship  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  natural  speed  of 
the  wavas  raised  by  her  entrance  and  run.  In  fact,  the 
quick  steam-launches  built  recently,  with  lengths  of  50  to 
100  feet,  can  be,  and  are,  driven  at  speeds  of  16  to  20  knots ; 
for  which  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run, 
according  to  the  preceding  formula,  should  equal  from  240 
to  400  feet.  But  in  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  shown 
how  abnormally  great  is  the  proportion  of  power  to  displace- 
ment in  these  remarkable  little  vessels,  when  compared  with 
the  most  powerful  and  speedy  sea-going  ships. 

From  the  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Froude,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  one  or  two  illustrations  of  this  im- 
portant fact,  as  well  as  to  compare  them  with  the  results 
which  would  follow  from  the  use  of  the  wave-line  formula. 
An  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  model 
of  the  merchant  steamer  Merkara  and  models  of  alternative 
forms ;  we  will  select  one  comparison  where  two  models 
having  the  same  length  and  very  nearly  the  same  area 
of  immersed   skin   were  tried   under   similar  conditions.* 


*  See  ihe  details  given  by  Mr.  Froude  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
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The  dimensions    of   these  two   vessels   (in  feet)  were   as 
under : — 


Models. 

Length. 

Extreme 
Bi-eadth. 

Mean 
Draught. 

Entrance. 

Middle  Body. 

Ran. 

Total. 

Merkara     .     . 
Model  B      .     . 

144 
179-5 

72 
Nil 

144 
179-5 

360 
359 

37-2 
45-88 

16-25 
18 

The  Merhara  had  an  area  of  immersed  surface  of  18,660 
square  feet ;  model  B  an  area  of  19,130  square  feet ;  the 
displacement  in  each  case  was  3980  tons.  So  far  as  surface 
friction  went,  therefore,  the  Merkara  had  a  small  advantage ; 
as  to  eddy-making,  the  two  ships  must  have  been  practically 
equal,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  would  arise  from 
differences  in  the  wave-making  resistance.  On  trial  it  was 
found  that  about  18  knots  marked  the  limit  of  speed  for 
the  Merkara,  where  a  slight  increase  in  speed  led  to  a  dis- 
proportionately large  increase  in  the  wave-making  resistance. 
At  a  speed  of  19  knots  the  wave-making  resistance  of  the 
model  of  the  Merkara  was  found  to  be  fully  60  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  resistance,  whereas  at  the  actual  maximum 
speed  of  the  ship — 13  knots — wave-making  resistance  was 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  No  limit  of  speed  corre- 
sponding to  18  knots  in  the  Merkara  was  found  for  model 
B  up  to  speeds  of  19  or  20  knots ;  and  this  want  of  any 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  wave-making  made  the 
resistance  of  B  at  a  speed  of  18  knots  only  75  per  cent,  that 
of  the  Merkara,  whereas  at  13  knots  the  difference  in  the 
resistances  was  very  trifling. 

Applying  the  formulae  of  the  wave-line  theory  to  these 
two  vessels,  we  have — 


For  Merkara  ^Z  Li + L^  =  ^/  288 
Limiting  speed  V  =  17  x  1*03 


For  model  B  -y/  L1+L2  =  -y/  359 
Limiting  speed  V  =  19  x  1*03 


17  (nearly). 

17  J  knots  (nearly). 

19  (nearly). 

19*57  knots  (nearly). 
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There  is  consequently  a  close  agreement  between  theory 
and  experiment  as  to  the  limit  of  speed  beyond  which  the 
growth  of  resistance  becomes  disproportionately  great. 

As  a  second  example  the  case  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Qreyhotmd  may  be  taken,  as  she  is  in  all  respects  a  con- 
trast to  the  Merkara,  Her  length  (from  stem  to  body-post) 
is  160  feet;  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  each  abont  75 
feet ;  breadth  extreme  33^  feet,  and  mean  draught  13|  feet. 
The  load  displacement  on  the  trials  was  1160  tons,  area  of 
immersed  surface  7540  square  feet,  and  maximum  speed 
under  steam  10  knots.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  resistance, 
the  Oreyhound  was  towed  by  the  Volage  at  varying  speeds, 
the  maximum  being  about  13  knots,  or  3  knots  above  the 
maximum  attained  with  her  own  steam-power.  According 
to  the  formulae  on  page  448  to  this  speed  of  10  knots  should 
correspond  a  minimum  length  of  entrance  and  run  rather 
under  100  feet;  and,  therefore,  no  inordinate  growth  of 
wave-making  should  have  occurred  up  to  this  speed.  Nor 
did  any  such  abrupt  growth  take  place  during  the  experi- 
ments. The  bluff  form  of  the  ship  made  the  wave-making 
resistance  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  Motional,  than 
in  the  Merkara;  for  example,  at  12  knots  the  frictional 
resistance  is  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  resistance  in  the 
Oreyhound,  whereas  in  the  Merkara  the  corresponding 
percentage  is  78.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  now 
under  consideration,  which  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the 
proportion  of  the  two  pcirts  of  the  resistance  as  with  the 
abrupt  growth  which  occurs  in  the  wave-making  factor  when 
the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  are  insufficient. 

It  must  be  remarked  that,  so  long  as  frictional  resistance 
forms  the  larger  part  of  the  total  resistance,  the  law  which 
was  formerly  received  as  general  holds  fairly  well,  the  re- 
sistance varying  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  In  the 
Merkara,  for  example,  the  law  holds  very  closely  up  to 
the  speed  of  13  knots,  at  which,  as  was  remarked  above,  the 
frictional  resistance  formed  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  totaL 
In  the  Greyhound,  the  same  law  holds  very  fairly  up  to  about 
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8  knots  only,  the  frictional  resistance  at  that  speed  being 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  but  beyond  that  speed  the 
gradual  growth  in  importance  of  the  wave-making  factor 
makes  the  total  resistance  vary  with  a  higher  power  than  the 
square  of  the  speed.  At  10  knots  it  yaries  nearly  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed ;  and  at  12  knots,  nearly  as  the  fourth 
power.  Hence  it  appears  that  considerable  lengths  of 
entrance  and  run  and  fine  forms  are  advantageous,  not  merely 
in  adapting  vessels  for  high  speeds,  but  in  keeping  down 
the  law  of  increase  in  terms  of  the  velocity  for  more  moderate 
speeds. 

If  economical  performance  under  steam  were  the  sole  or 
principal  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Oreyhaund,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  preferable  to  adopt  greater  propor- 
tions of  length  to  breadth,  and  finer  forms  at  the  extremities ; 
then,  with  the  same  lengths  of  entrance  and  run,  associated 
perhaps  with  a  certain  length  of  middle  body,  there  would 
probably  be  somewhat  greater  frictional  resistance  than  in  the 
actual  ship,  but  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  wave- 
making  resistance,  and  on  the  whole  a  less  resistance  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  obtaining  the  designed  speed.  Such 
latitude  of  choice  in  forms  and  proportions  was  not,  however, 
possible  in  the  design  of  the  Oreyhound.  She  was  intended 
to  be  efficient  under  sail,  as  well  as  to  have  moderate  speed 
under  steam;  hence,  moderate  proportions  of  length  to 
breadth  became  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
"  stiffness,"  and  handiness.  Greater  fulness  of  form  at  the 
extremities  accompanying  these  moderate  proportions  in- 
volved an  increase  in  the  wave-making  resistance ;  and  here 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  statement  made  previously, 
that,  in  designing  ships,  the  naval  architect  frequently  has  to 
put  into  a  subordinate  place  considerations  of  diminished 
resistance  and  economical  performance.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  designs  of  war-ships ;  in  constructing  merchant 
ships,  the  naval  architect  can  exercise  greater  control  over 
the  proportions ;  and  in  merchant  steamers,  the  sail-power 
being  only  auxiliary  to  the  steam-power,  there  is  not  the 
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same  necessity  for  moderate  proportions  and  considerable 
stifiEhess  as  exists  in  vessels  intended  to  perform  well  under 
sail  alone. 

The  tendency  in  the  merchant  service  has  been,  for  many 
years  past,  towards  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  length  to 
breadth  in  steamers ;  and  in  Chapter  X.  several  examples 
of  the  change  have  been  given.  Continuance  of  this  policy 
of  construction,  and  the  gradual  advances  made  by  the  same 
owners  on  the  lengths  of  ships,  may  be  regarded  as  good 
evidence  of  its  advantages  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  common  plan  is  that  illustrated  in  the  Merkara,  a 
certain  length  of  parallel  middle  body  being  introduced 
between  lengths  of  entrance  and  run,  sufiScient  to  prevent 
any  undue  growth  of  the  wave-making  resistance  within  the 
intended  limits  of  speed.  Mr.  Froude  has  made  numerous 
experiments  on  vessels  of  the  Merkara  and  alternative  types; 
and  his  results  appear  to  show  two  most  important  facts. 
First,  that  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  speed  for  merchant 
steamers  (say,  13  knots)  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  as 
good  results  with  a  slightly  greater  draught  and  much  more 
moderate  proportions  of  length  to  breadth  than  are  now 
commonly  employed ;  and  with  a  less  area  of  immersed  skin. 
The  advantages  of  the  more  moderate  proportions  are 
greater  handiness,  the  requirement  of  less  structural  strength 
and  weight  of  hull,  and  the  less  serious  loss  of  speed  resulting 
from  foulness  of  bottom ;  the  gain  in  all  these  respects  is 
not  unimportant.  Secondly,  that  if  very  high  speeds  have 
to  be  attained — say,  speeds  of  18  to  20  knots — it  is  preferable 
to  decrease  the  length  of  the  middle  body,  or  to  have  none ; 
increasing  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  at  the  expense  of 
the  middle  body,  and  making  the  extreme  breadth  greater. 
By  this  change  all  danger  is  avoided  of  reaching  that  critical 
speed  at  which  the  wave-making  resistance  grows  abruptly. 

Mr.  Froude  sums  up  his  investigation  as  follows : — * 


•  See  page  184  of   the    Transactions    of  the  Institution  of    Naval 
Architecte  for  1876. 
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**In  view  of  the  importance  of  large  carrying  power 
^^  combined  with  limited  draught — a  limitation  which  the 
''  Suez  Canal  has  done  much  to  emphasise — and  I  may  add, 
"  in  view  of  the  practical  suflSciency  of  what  may  be  called 
^'  moderate  speed,  the  prevailing  tendency  to  great  length, 
''  including  a  long  parallel  middle  body,  is  a  fair  result  of 
''  *'  natural  selection.'  This  form,  if  rationally  treated,  is 
'^  perhaps,  under  the  conditions  indicated,  the  best  adapted 
*'  for  commercial  success ;  though  where  deep  draught  is 
''  unobjectionable,  a  shortened  form  with  no  paraUel  middle 
"  would  be,  as  I  have  shown,  unquestionably  superior ;  or 
"  were  it  an  object  to  obtain  very  high  speed,  without  notable 
''  increase  of  resistance,  parallelism  of  middle  body  would 
"  even  with  the  longer  form  be  inadmissible.  The  logic  of 
*'  the  circumstances  shapes  itself  thus : — Large  displacement 
''  means  l£U*ge  dimensions,  somehow  or  somewhere ;  but  the 
limitation  of  draught  forbids  enlargement  of  dimension 
except  in  the  direction  of  length,  since  increased  ratio 
"  of  breadth  to  depth  would  involve  an  objectionably  raised 
''  metacentre,  and  objectionable  increase  of  skin ;  greatly 
"  extended  length  has,  therefore,  for  mercantile  purposes 
"  become  essential  to  large  carrying  power.  Now  with  a 
"  very  long  ship,  if  the  ends  are  so  far  fined  as  in  effect  to 
"  limit  the  resistance  to  surface  friction,  the  parallelism  of 
"  the  remainder  clearly  assigns  a  valuably  increased  carrying 
"  power  to  the  ship  as  a  whole ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
"  thing,  secures  a  given  carrying  power  with  less  total  skin, 
"  and  therefore  less  resistance  at  moderate  speed." 

In  ships  of  war,  except  in  special  classes,  great  length  is 
objectionable  because  of  the  decrease  in  handineas  which  it 
involves;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  armoured  ships 
intended  to  act  as  rams.  The  Warrior  and  Minotaur  classes 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  lengths  of  380  and  400  feet  (about 
6|  times  the  beam)  stand  alone ;  more  recent  types  have 
lengths  of  from  280  to  330  feet  (from  4 J  to  5^  times  the 
beam).      It   is   acknowledged  that   these  long  fine  vessels 
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are  more  economical  performers  under  steam  than  their 
successors ;  but  the  greater  proportionate  resistance  and 
larger  engine-power  of  the  shorter  ships  have  been  accepted 
because  of  their  greater  handiness  and  less  first  cost.* 
Moreover,  the  proportion  of  length  to  beam  in  these  armoured 
ships  frequently  has  to  be  determined  by  considerations 
other  than  those  connected  with  either  handiness  or  dimi- 
nished resistanpe.  In  ships  of  the  central-citadel  type,  for 
example,  the  beam  is  made  proportionately  greater  than  in 
ships  with  an  armoured  belt  throughout  the  length  in  the 
region  of  the  water-line  ;  so  that,  when  the  unarmoured  ends 
before  and  abaft  the  citadels  are  riddled,  the  ships  may 
retain  sufficient  stability. 

Unarmoured  war-ships  are  generally  furnished  with  good 
sail-power,  a  fact  which  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Greyhound)  renders  moderate  length  and  considerable  beam 
in  proportion  to  length  desirable.  The  swift  cruiser  classes, 
such  as  her  Majesty's  ships  Inconstant  and  Volage,  designed 
for  high  speed  under  steam,  but  also  to  keep  the  sea  under 
sail  alone,  represent  a  class  intermediate  between  the 
ordinary  unarmoured  type  of  fighting  ship  and  the  swift 
merchant  steamers.  They  have  a  greater  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth  than  ordinary  unarmoured  ships,  but  considerably 
les8  than  is  common  in  merchant  steamers :  about  6^  to  1 
instead  of  10  or  11  to  1.  Even  with  these  proportions  the 
swift  cruisers,  with  their  large  spread  of  sail,  have  no  excess 
of  stiffiioss ;  and  the  greater  lengths  of  the  merchant  steamers, 
with  their  small  proportionate  bresulths,  give  them  such  small 
metacentric  heights  that  they  are  probably  quite  unfitted 
for  carrying  great  sail-power.f  All  these  statements  simply 
amount  to  a  repetition  of  that  made  previously  ;  the  designs 


•  Sec  the  discussion  of  this  matter  speaking  on  this  subject,  said: — 

in    Our   Ironclad    Ships,   by   Mr.  "  Kvery  person  who  knows  the  mer- 

Reed,  C.B.,  late  Chief  Constructor  ^  chant  service,  and  the  large  mer- 

of  the  Navy ;  and  Chapiter  XIII.  "  chant  steamers,   knows  the  fact 

of  this  work.  ''  that  they  are  built  with  the  least 

t  Mr.    Denny,    of    Dumbarton,  **  possible  margin  of  stability." 
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of  war-ships  are  influenced  by  considerations  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  their  special  sendees  rather  than  by  considera- 
tions of  minimum  resistance  in  proportion  to  displacement. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  appears : — 

(1)  That /rwrftonaZ  resistance,  depending  upon  the  area  of 
the  immersed  surface  of  a  ship,  its  degree  of  roughness,  its 
length,  and  (about)  the  square  of  the  speed,,  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  the  forms  and  proportions  of  ships :  unless  there 
be  some  unwonted  singularity  of  form,  or  want  of  fairness. 
For  moderate  speeds,  this  element  of  resistance  is  by  far  the 
most  important :  for  high  speeds,  it  also  occupies  an  im- 
portant position — from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  resist- 
ance, probably,  in  a  very  large  number  of  classes,  when  the 
bottoms  are  clean ;  and  a  larger  percentage  when  the  bottoms 
become  foul. 

(2)  That  eddy-making  resistance  is  usually  small,  except 
in  special  cases,  and  amounts  to  some  8  or  10  per  cent,  of 
the  frictional  resistance.  A  defective  form  of  stem  causes 
largely  increased  eddy-making. 

(3)  That  ivave-m^aking  resistance  is  the  element  of  the 
total  resistance  which  is  most  influenced  by  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  ships.  Its  ratio  to  the  frictional  resistance,  as 
well  as  its  absolute  magnitude,  depend  upon  many  circum- 
stances ;  the  most  important  being  the  forms  and  lengths  of 
the  entrance  and  run,  in  relation  to  the  intended  full  speed 
of  the  ship.  For  every  ship  there  is  a  limit  of  speed  beyond 
which  each  small  increase  in  speed  is  attended  by  a  dispro- 
portionate increase  in  resistance ;  and  this  limit  is  fixed  by 
the  lengths  of  the  entrance  and  run — the  "wave-making 
features  "  of  a  ship. 

The  sum  of  these  three  elements  constitutes  the  total 
resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship  towed 
through  it,  or  propelled  by  sails  ;  and  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  magnitude  of  that  resistance  in 
proportion  to  the  total  weight  of  the  ship.  Until  Mr.  Froude 
conducted  the  towing  experiments  with  her  Majesty's  ship 
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Grei/hotmdf  under  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  no  exact 
information  was  accessible  on  this  point ;  but  these  experi- 
ments have  had  a  twofold  result :  they  have  furnished  the 
actual  resistances  for  the  Greyhound  when  moving  at  various 
speeds,  and  have  established  the  general  correctness  of  the 
method  by  which  Mr.  Froude,  from  experiments  with  models, 
succeeds  in  predicting  the  resistances  of  full-sized  ships.  In 
addition,  they  have  afforded  valuable  information  respecting 
screw-propolsion,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Greyhound  weighs  1160  tons,  and  (as  already  ex- 
plained) she  is  by  no  means  an  example  of  a  form  of  small 
resistance.  When  she  moved  through  the  water,  the  vessel 
necessarily  communicated  motions  to  the  water  in  her 
neighbourhood;  the  general  character  of  these  motions 
having  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the 
stream-line  theory.  Changes  in  her  own  speed  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  these 
motions  ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  ship  herself,  a  certain 
weight  of  water,  which  may  be  regarded  as  associated  with 
her,  must  have  undergone  changes  of  speed  corresponding 
to  those  impressed  on  the  ship.  Mr.  Froude  obtained  data 
from  which  to  estimate  this  weight  of  water,  making  special 
experiments  for  the  purpose,  and  found  it  to  be  about  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  ship.  The  virtual  weight 
of  the  Greyhound,  when  towed,  was,  therefore,  about  1400 
tons.  The  tow-rope  strain,  or  resistance,  corresponding  to 
various  speeds  was  found  to  be  as  under.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  corresponding  approximate  results  for  the 
Merkara  are  also  given ;  her  actual  weight  being  3980  tons, 
and  her  virtual  weight  perhaps  4600  or  4700  tons. 


Speeds  of  Ships. 

Resistance  (in  Tons). 

Oreyhound. 

Merkara. 

4  kaots 

6 

8 

10    „ 

0-6 
1-4 
2-5 
4-7 
9 

1 

2-3 

3-9 

6 

9 
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The  full  speed  of  the  Greyhowtd  is  10  knots ;  at  that 
speed  the  resistance  wa8  only  ^^  part  of  her  actual  weight ; 
13  knots  is  the  full  speed  of  the  Merkura ;  the  corresponding 
resistance  (11*5  tons)  is  only  ^^  part  of  the  actual  weight 
It  will  be  remarked  that  for  very  low  speeds,  below  8  knots, 
where  frictional  resistance  constitutes  almost  the  whole  re- 
sistance, the  greater  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  Merkara 
makes  her  resistance  greater  than  that  of  the  Greyhound; 
but  at  the  higher  speeds  the  greater  wave-making  resistance 
of  the  shorter  and  smaller  ship  makes  her  resistance  gradually 
approximate  to  that  of  the  Merkara. 

One  other  illustration*  Speaking  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Shahy  which  steamed  over  16  knots,  Mr.  Froude  stated  that 
the  whole  propulsive  force  at  that  extremely  high  speed  was 
only  27  tons ;  less  than  ^^  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ship ; 
and  of  this,  surface  friction  accounted  for  no  less  than  15 
tons.*  Mr.  Froude  further  remarked  that,  although  the 
8Jiah  carried  a  bow-wave  7  feet  high,  her  whole  resistance 
would  have  been  represented  by  a  wave  only  30  inches 
high,  exercising  a  stemward  pressure.  The  stream-line 
theory  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rational  explanation  of 
these  remarkable  results ;  and  no  other  theory  of  resistance 
can  furnish  a  similarly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  very 
small  resistance  offered  by  water  to  the  passage  of  well- 
formed  ships. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  naval  architect  is  not  to 
determine  any  exact  geometrical  form  of  least  resistance 
of  which  he  can  make  use  in  all  cases,  but  in  the  design  of 
each  ship  to  select  the  forms  and  proportions  which  are 
compatible  with  the  special  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
which  will  make  the  resistance  as  small  as  possible.  Even 
when  thus  narrowed,  the  problem  is  one  of  considerable 
difiiculty;  mainly  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  wave-making  resistance.  At  present  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  conditions  influencing  wave- 
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making  have  been  determined,  and  these  rather  in  a 
qualitative  than  a  quantitative  fashion ;  so  that,  without 
experiment,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  what  the 
value  of  this  element  of  resistance  will  be  in  any  proposed 
ship.  In  this  fact  is  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  experiments  with  models  upon  which  Mr.  Froude  is 
engaged.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  these  experiments, 
many  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject, 
including  Professor  Bankine,  were  doubtful  whether  it  was 
possible  from  experiments  with  models  to  obtain  trustworthy 
results  respecting  the  resistance  of  full-sized  ships.  Mr. 
Froude  held  the  contrary  opinion,  and  has  since  amply 
justified  the  correctness  of  his  view.  The  best  proof, 
however,  is  that  famished  by  the  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  towing  experiments  on  the  Oreyhovmd 
with  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  on  a  model 
of  the  ship  of  dimensions  ^  the  fall  size.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  success,  Mr.  Froude  has  given  to  the  naval 
architect  the  power,  from  a  comparatively  inexpensive  series 
of  experiments  on  models,  to  arrive  at  a  close  approximation 
to  the  resistance  of  ships;  and  by  similar  experiments  to 
test  the  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  any  variations  in  form 
and  proportions,  which  may  be  possible  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  design.  Mr.  Froude  has  himself 
made  many  experiments  of  the  latter  class  for  the  Admiralty, 
and  thus  done  good  service  in  the  designs  of  various  classes 
of  war-ships.  One  example  only  can  be  given,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  recent.* 

In  designing  the  Medina  class  of  river-service  gunboats 
for  the  Eoyal  Navy,  the  draught  of  water  was  limited  to  less 
than  6  feet,  and  the  fall  speed  was  fixed  at  9  knots.  The 
question  arose  which  of  two  forms  would  be  preferable :  a 
vessel  having  a  length  of  110  feet  and  an  extreme  breadth 


•  See  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bamaby,      actions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
C.B.,  Director  of  Naval  Construction,      Architects  for  1876. 
reported  at  page  48  of  the  Tram- 
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of  26  feet,  or  a  yessel  of  equal  length,  but  34  feet  broad,  and 
having  greater  fineness  and  length  of  entrance  and  run. 
Having  experimented  with  models  of  the  two  forms,  Mr. 
Froude  reported  that  the  broader  vessel,  with  a  displaeenient 
of  370  tons,  would  have  only  two-thirds  as  great  resistance 
as  the  narrower  vessel  with  a  displacement  of  350  tons. 
The  results  since  obtained,  on  the  measured-mile  trials^  with 
vessels  built  on  the  broader  form,  have  fully  confirmed  the 
experiments  made  with  the  models.  Without  experiments 
the  result  could  scarcely  have  been  predicted ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  formerly 
entertained  very  generally,  that  a  greater  area  of  midship 
section  involved  an  increased  resistance.  The  smaller  actual 
resistance  of  the  vessels  with  the  larger  midship  sections 
was  undoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  wave-making 
resistance  produced  by  the  longer  and  finer  entrance  and 
run.  Whatever  the  explanation,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fact  that  this  change  of  form  was  productive  of  a  very 
advantageous  diminution  of  resistance  :  saving  one-third  the 
engine-power  required  to  attain  the  desired  speed,  and 
reducing  the  first  cost  of  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repair  during  all  the  subsequent  service 
of  the  numerous  vessels  in  this  class. 

Apart  from  experiments  with  models,  great  uncertainty  must 
always  attend  estimates  of  the  resistance  of  new  types  of  ships, 
and  of  the  engine-power  required  to  attain  certain  speeds. 
This  is  especifdly  true  of  types  designed  for  unusually  high 
speeds  lying  quite  outside  the  range  of  previous  experience ; 
but  it  is  true  also  of  all  changes  of  type.  As  such  importance 
attaches  to  these  experiments,  it  is  desirable  that,  before 
concluding  this  chapter,  a  brief  account  should  be  given  of 
the  process  by  which  Mr.  Froude  educes  the  resistance  of  a 
full-sized  ship  from  that  obtained  for  the  model.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Froude  makes  use  of  a  "  scale  of  comparison," 
based  upon  the  stream-line  theory,  and  states  it  as  follows : 
— '^  If  the  ship  be  D  times  the  dimension  of  the  model,  and 
"  if  at  the  speeds  Vi,  Vj,  V3 the  measured  resist- 
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"  asces  of    the  model  are  R,,  B,,  Ra >  then  for 

"speeds    Vi^/D;    V^/D;   V,v/^ of   the    ship 

"the  reaiBtanees  will    be  D^,  D'B,,  DTt, To 

"  the  speeds  of  the  model  and  ship  thus  related  it  is 
"  convenient  to  apply  the  term  eorre^xmding  tpeeds!'  This 
general  statement  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  by  an 
example ;  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  choose  a  better  example 
than  that  published  by  Mr.  Fioude  for  the  Oreyhound,  and 
illustrated  by  Fig.  122. 

The  curve  A  A  in   the  diagram  is   termed   a  "curve  of 
resistance;"  measurements  along  the  base-line  XY  repre- 


senting speeds  (in  feet  per  minute),  and  the  lengths  of  the 
ordinates  drawn  perpendicular  to  XT  representing  the 
resistances  of  a  ship  or  model  (in  pounds)  at  the  various 
speeds.  To  construct  the  curve,  the  model  is  towed  at  a 
certain  speed — say,  240  feet  per  minute — and  its  resistance 
recorded  by  means  of  suitable  dynamometrical  apparatus ;  a 
length  {ady  in  Fig.  122)  representing  this  resistaDce  is  then 
set  off  along  the  ordinate  drawn  perpendicularly  to  XY  at 
the  point  (d)  corresponding  to  the  speed.  This  process 
having  been  repeated  for  a  considerable  number  of  speeds,  a 
series  of  points  (such  as  a)  is  determined,  and  tbrongh  these 
the  curve  AA  is  drawn.  By  simple  measurement  of  an 
ordinate  of  this  curve   the   resistance  can  be   ascertained 
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at  any  speed  within  the  limits  over  which  the  experiments 
extend.  Having  measured  the  immersed  surface  of  the 
model,  and  ascertained  by  experiment  its  proper  coefficient 
of  friction,  the  frictional  resistance  can  be  easily  calculated 
for  each  of  the  experimental  speeds.  The  value  of  the 
frictional  resistance  at  each  speed  is  then  set  off  from  the 
base-line  XY,  on  the  same  scale  as  was  chosen  for  the  total 
resistance  curve  AA,  the  length  Sh  representing  the  frictional 
resistance  at  the  speed  of  240  feet.  A  curve  of  frictional 
resistance  (BB)  is  thus  obtained  for  the  model ;  and  this 
operation  completes  all  that  need  be  done  for  the  model; 
furnishing  the  data  from  which  the  resistance  of  the  full- 
sized  ship  can  be  estimated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greyhound  the  model  was  one-^isBteerUh 
of  the  full  size  of  the  ship :  hence  for  the  scale  of  comparison 
mentioned  above,  D  =  1 6 ;  ^/D = 4 ;  and  the  "  corresponding 
speeds "  of  the  ship  will  be  four  times  those  of  the  model. 
In  Pig.  122  the  speeds  in  feet  per  minute  marked  bdow  the 
line  XT  are  speeds  for  the  model ;  those  marked  above  the 
line  are  speeds  for  the  ship.  For  resistances  at  the  cor- 
responding speeds,  the  law  stated  above  becomes — 

Resistance  of  ship  =  (16)^  x  resistance  of  model 

'  =  4096  X  resistance  of  model. 

This  change,  therefore,  simply  amounts  to  an  alteration  in 
the  scale  of  measurement  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  AA ; 
whatever  length  represents  1  lb.  for  the  model  must  represent 
4096  lbs.  for  the  ship.  The  appropriate  correction  is  made 
in  Fig.  122  by  the  scale  of  "  resistance  of  ship  "  drawn  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  this  scale  provides  for  resistance  in  fresh  water,  as  well 
as  in  sea-water,  the  salt-water  resistance  exceeding  that  for 
fresh  water  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  density  is  greater  than 
that  of  fresh  water  ;  but  this  is  not  an  important  feature  of 
the  experiments,  having  been  introduced  only  because  Mr. 
Froude  uses  fresh  water  in  his  experimental  tank.  Having 
corrected   the  vertical   scale  of  resistance   in   the  manner 
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described,  it  would  be  possible  to  measure  the  resistance  of 
the  ship  for  any  speed  £rom  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  AA, 
were  not  a  correction  needed  in  the  fictional  resistance  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  ship  exceeding  that  of  the 
model  so  greatly.*  This  diflSculty  Mr.  Froude  meets  by  a 
simple  device.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  ship  is 
calculated  for  the  various  speeds,  making  use  of  her  actual 
coefficient  of  friction  (allowing  for  her  greater  length),  and 
these  values  are  set  off  (on  the  proper  scale,  and  on  ordinates 
representing  the  corresponding  speeds)  downwards  from 
the  curve  BB,  which  represents  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  model ;  through  the  points  thus  determined  the 
curve  CCC  is  drawn.  Then,  to  determine  the  resistance 
of  the  ship  al  any  speed,  instead  of  measuring  from 
the  base-line  XY,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  from  the 
line  CC. 

Take,  once  more,  the  speed  of  240  feet  per  minute  for  the 
model ;  this  represents  a  speed  of  960  feet  for  the  ship  (or 
about  9J  knots  per  hour).  The  length  ac  on  the  ordinate, 
corresponding  to  this  speed,  represents  the  total  resistance  of 
the  ship,  on  the  proper  scale ;  and  the  length  &{;  represents 
on  the  same  scale  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  ship,  while 
cd  represents  the  diminution  of  the  frictional  resistance  of 
the  ship  as  compared  with  the  model,  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
of  considerable  amount. 

This  brief  description  of  a  method  of  investigation  which 
is  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Froude,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  him 
to  a  thoroughly  successful  issue,  will  prove  of  value  to 
readers  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  fuller  published 
accounts ;  but  all  who  can  do  so  will  be  well  repaid  by  the 
study.t  What  the  outcome  of  these  experiments  may  finally 
be,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  aims  of  Mr.  Froude  J  are 
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sufficiently  expressed  in  the  following  passages : — "  By  these 
experiments  I  hope  not  only  to  obtain  a  great  many  com- 
parisonSy  showing  at  once  the  superiorities  of  some  forms  to 
"  others,  but  to  deduce  general  laws  by  which  the  influence 
of  variation  of  form  upon  wave-making  resistance  may  be 
predicted.  Already  indeed  some  most  instructive  pro- 
^  positions  concerning  the  operations  of  this  cause  of  re- 
*^  sistance  have  shaped  themselves."  ...  '^  I  do  not  profess  to 
"  direct  anyone  how  to  find  his  way  straight  to  the  form  of 
"  least  resistance.  For  the  present  we  can  but  feel  our  way 
**  cautiously  towards  it  by-  careful  trials,  using  only  the 
**  improved  ideas  which  the  stream-line  theory  supplies, 
''as  safeguards  against  attributing  this  or  that  result  to 
"irrelevant  or  rather  non-existing  causes." 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  actual 
propulsion  of  a  ship  the  air  exercises  an  appreciable  resist- 
ance, especially  if  she  is  a  rigged  ship ;  and  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  in  a  seaway  must  be  different  from  that  of 
smooth  water,  which  alone  has  been  considered  in  this 
chapter.  Bespecting  the  last-mentioned  feature,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  state  of  the  sea  and  the  motions  of  pitching 
and  rolling  vary  so  greatly  at  different  times  that  any 
attempt  to  express  the  increase  in  resistance  by  an  exact 
method  would  be  hopeless,  even  if  there  were  a  complete 
theory  for  resistance  in  smooth  water.  Experience,  how- 
ever, confirms  the  accuracy  of  an  opinion  which  would  be 
formed  on  the  most  superficial  investigation,  viz.  that 
great  length,  size,  and  weight  in  ships  give  them  a  greater 
power  of  maintaining  their  speed  in  a  seaway.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  passages  made  by  the  large  Transatlantic 
steamers,  under  very  various  conditions  of  wind  and  weather, 
supply  the  best  possible  illiistration  of  this  general  statement, 
which  has,  however,  to  do  with  propulsion  rather  than  with 
resistance. 

As  to  air  resistance,  there  have  been  very  few  trustworthy 
experiments.     Mr.   Froude,  in   his  experiments   with  the 
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Greyhound,  which  was  not  rigged  at  the  time,  found  that, 
when  the  speed  of  the  wind  past  the  ship  was  15  knots  per 
hour,  it  produced  an  effect  on  the  hull  measured  by  a  force 
of  330  lbs.  For  other  speeds  of  wind  past  the  ship,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  effect  varied  as  the  square  of  the  speed  ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  the  case  where  a  ship  is 
steaming  head  to  wind  air  resistance  must  be  greatest,  since 
the  speed  of  the  wind  past  the  ship  then  equals  the  sum  of 
her  own  speed  and  that  of  the  wind.  The  absolute  force 
of  the  air  resistance  in  the  Oreyhound  was  thus  found  to  be 
small ;  but  if  the  vessel  had  been  masted  and  rigged,  the 
resistance  would  have  been  greater.  Mr.  Proude  does  not 
expressly  state,  in  his  report  on  this  experiment,  what  scale  of 
allowance  he  employed  in  estimating  the  additional  resist- 
ance due  to  the  passage  of  the  masts  and  rigging  through 
the  air ;  but  from  the  particulars  which  he  has  since  furnished 
to  the  Author,  it  appears  that  the  total  resistance  of  the 
masts  and  rigging  was  taken  about  equal  to  that  of  the  hull. 
At  a  speed  of  10  knots  through  still  air,  this  would  give  a 
total  air  resistance  of  about  300  lbs.,  the  corresponding  total 
of  water  resistance  being  about  10,200  lbs.;  making  the 
air  resistance  about  ^  part  of  the  water  resistance.  If 
the  ship  steamed  head  to  wind  at  a  speed  of  8  knots,  the 
actual  speed  of  the  wind  being  7  knots,  it  would  pass  the  ship 
with  a  relative  speed  of  15  knots ;  the  air  resistance  would 
then  probably  have  a  total  of  about  650  lbs.,  whereas  (if  the 
water  were  smooth)  the  total  water  resistance  would  be 
about  5600  lbs.,  the  air  resistance  rising  to  about  J  of  the 
water  resistance.  These  results  may  not  be  exactly  correct, 
but  they  are  suflSciently  so  for  illustrative  purposes ;  they 
explain  the  considerable  decrease  in  speed  in  ships — es- 
pecially rigged  ships — steaming  head-to-wind;  and  they 
are  so  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
predicted  on  purely  theoretical  grounds  as  to  indicate  the 
desirability  of  further  experiments  on  the  air  resistance  to 
rigged  ships.    Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  little  infer* 

2  H  2 
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mation  of  an  exact  or  trustworthy  character  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  experiments  required  are  very  simple.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  allow  a  ship  to  drift  before  the  wind,  to  note 
the  uniform  speed  which  she  will  ultimately  attain  through 
the  water,  and  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind  past  the 
ship ;  her  condition  aloft  must  also  be  recorded,  as  to  spars 
on^endy  running  rigging  rove,  &c.  The  water  should  be 
approximately  smooth,  and  the  ship  should  owe  her  drift 
simply  to  the  air  pressure,  not  to  tides  or  currents.  The 
resistance  of  the  water  at  the  uniform  speed  of  drift  must 
then  exactly  equal  the  total  air  resistance ;  and  this  water 
resistance  could  be  ascertained  by  other  experiments  made 
either  with  the  ship  or  with  models.  Accuracy  would  be 
increased  and  more  valuable  information  obtained  if  the 
same  ship  were  made  the  subject  of  several  experiments, 
including  two  sets :  one  made  with  the  same  condition  as  to 
spars  and  rigging  aloft,  but  with  different  forces  of  wind ; 
the  second  set  made  with  different  conditions  of  rig,  while 
the  actual  speed  of  the  wind  remained  constant.  This  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  attention 
of  naval  men  when  they  learn  the  imperfect  condition  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  air  resistance  on  the  hull  only,  there  appears 
good  reason  for  adopting  the  rule  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
suggested,  viz.  that,  if  the  above-water  portions  of  the  hull  are 
projected  back  upon  the  midship  section  of  a  ship,  and  the 
total  area  (A)  inclosing  these  projections  is  determined,  then 
the  air  resistance  on  that  area  (A)  will  approximately  equal 
the  air  resistance  on  the  hull  for  any  assumed  speed.  In  the 
Greyhau/nd  the  area  A  was  somewhat  less  than  400  square  feet ; 
Mr.  Froude  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  at  a  speed 
of  1  foot  per  second  the  air  resistance  per  square  foot  on  a 
plane  area  is  about  equal  to  ^^y^^  lb.  A  speed  of  15  knots 
per  hour  equals  about  25 J  feet  per  second ;  and  since  the 
air  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  the  speed  of 
15  knots  should  correspond  to  a  pressure  of  about  1  lb.  per 
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square  foot  of  area.  Hence  the  total  air  resistance  on  the 
Oreyhaund  for  a  speed  of  15  knots  past  the  ship  should  be 
about  400  lbs.  by  this  law ;  and  by  experiment  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  330  lbs.  This  approximate  rule  may  be  found 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison  between  different  types  of 
ships ;  and  in  mastless  ships  it  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  total  air  resistance  at  any  assigned  speed  of  wind  past 
the  ships.  Bigged  ships  present  a  more  difficult  problem, 
which  can  be  best  dealt  with  experimentally  in  the  manner 
described  above. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

PROPULSION   BY  SAILS. 

The  efficient  management  of  a  ship  under  sail  famishes  one 
of  the  most  notable  instances  of  skilful  seamanship.  In 
dififerent  hands  the  same  ship  may  perform  very  differently. 
Changes  in  stowage  and  trim  also  affect  the  performance ; 
but  such  changes  as  an  officer  in  command  can  make  are 
necessarily  limited  in  their  scope  and  character;  and  some 
ships  can  never  be  made  to  sail  well,  having  some  radical 
fault  in  their  designs.  Without  intruding  upon  the  domain 
of  seamanship,  the  naval  architect  requires,  therefore,  to 
study  very  carefully  the  conditions  of  sail-power,  and  the 
distribution  of  sails  in  a  new  design,  if  the  completed  ship 
is  to  be  fairly  successful.  His  success  or  failure  greatly 
depends  upon  the  possession  of  information  respecting  the 
performances  and  sail  spread  of  ships  of  similar  type  and  rig ; 
having  such  information,  the  process  by  which  the  total  sail 
spread  and  the  distribution  of  the  sail  are  determined  in  the 
new  ship  is  by  no  means  difficult  or  complex.  Taking^  the 
exemplar  ships,  and  the  reports  on  their  sailing  qualities,  an 
analysis  is  made  of  the  sail  areas,  the  distribution  of  the  sail 
longitudinally  and  vertically,  the  transverse  stability,  and 
some  other  particulars.  Furnished  with  these  data,  and 
having  regard  to  the  known  qualities  of  the  completed  ships, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  similar,  or  perhaps  improved,  perform- 
ance in  the  new  design.  Apart  from  such  experience,  how- 
ever, the  naval  architect  would  be  unable  to  be  equally 
certaiu  of  obtaining  good  results  ;  and  in  cases  where  great 
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strides  are  taken  in  a  new  design,  away  from  the  sizes  and 
proportions  or  sail  plans  of  existing  ships,  the  arrangement 
of  the  sail-power  cannot  but  be,  to  a  large  extent,  experi- 
mental. Illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
ironclads  of  the  Royal  Navy,  such  as  the  Achilles  and 
Minotawr  classes,  in  which  the  sizes,  lengths,  and  proportions 
of  length  to  breadth  were  all  much  greater  than  in  pre- 
ceding ships.  When  first  fitted  with  four  masts^  the 
Achilles  did  not  perform  well  under  sail;  but  as  now 
arranged  with  three  masts,  she  stands  high  among  the  iron- 
clads. The  WarrioTy  on  the  other  hand,  a  ship  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Achilles,  proved  successful  under  sail  from  the 
first;  having  only  three  masts.  In  fact,  although  the 
general  principles  of  propulsion  by  sails  were  long  ago 
formulated,  and  although  many  eminent  mathematicians  and 
naval  officers  have  endeavoured  to  assist  the  naval  architect 
by  constructing  general  rules  for  guidance,  there  is  even 
now  no  accepted  theory  fully  representing  the  conditions  of 
practice.  In  this  chapter  attention  will  be  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  propulsion  by  sails,  and  to 
the  simple  rules  which  are  commonly  observed  by  naval 
architects  in  arranging  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

Suppose  a  fixed  plane  surface  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  wind  of  known  velocity,  blowing  steadily  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane;  the  pressure  upon  it  will  then  be 
represented  by  the  expression — 

Pressure  on  plane  (in  lbs.)  =  C  x  (velocity)^  x  area  of  plane, 

where  C  is  a  constant  quantity  determined  by  experiment. 
This  law  is  not  exact,  but  is  sufficiently  so  for  practical 
purposes.  Some  doubts  exist  as  to  the  proper  value  to  be 
assigned  to  C ;  if  the  velocity  is  expressed  in  feet  per 
second  and  the  area  in  square  feet,  then,  according  to  the 
best  data  hitherto  available,* 


*  See  a  table  of  wind  speeds  and  *'  wind  scales  "  at  page  41  of  the 
INreasuresatpageOO  of  SAtp^t^in<7,  Barometer  Manual  of  the  late 
Theareticai  and  Practical ;  also  the      Admiral  FitzRoy. 
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=  0-00234  lb.  X  (velocity)l 


PreBsnre  on  one  square  foot 
of  area  on  plane  . 

Lieutenant  Paris,  of  the  French  navy,  eondneted  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  pressures  of  winds  of  various 
speeds,  in  oonnection  with  his  observations  on  waves,  and 
the  mean  coefficient  deduced  from  his  published  results 
very  nearly  agrees  with  that  stated  above,  being  0*00239* 
These  observations  on  ship-board,  however  carefully  con- 
ducted, must  be  subjected  to  many  disturbing  tenses ;  and, 
moreover,  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in  determining 
accurately  the  velocity  of  the  wind  past  the  ship  and  past 
the  anemometer.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  preferable 
to  substitute  for  the  motion  of  the  wind  past  a  plane  the 
motion  of  a  plane  through  still  air,  in  order  to  obtain 
accurate  unit  pressures.  This  method  has  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Froude,  with  the  aid  of  his  delicate  automatic  apparatus 
for  measuring  resistance,  and  we  have  been  favoured  with 
some  of  the  results.  The  coefficient  thus  obtained  is  about 
28  per  cent,  less  than  that  obtained  by  previous  experi- 
menters ;  and  it  gives — 

Pressure  on  one  square  foot  1      ^/v\irm_       /    ^    -^  xo 
«  ,   ^  I  =  0-0017  lb.  X  (velocity )l 

of  area  on  plane  ...   J  ^  ^ ' 

According  to  the  earlier  experiments,  a  pressure  of  (mejfowad, 
per  square  foot  of  surface  corresponds  to  a  speed  of  wind  oi' 
about  12  knots  per  hour;  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  that 
speed  would  be  about  14  knots  per  hour.  The  latter  result 
appears  more  trustworthy ;  and  it  indicates  that  in  a  "  fresh 
breeze  "  or  "  top-gallant  sail  wind  "  (Force  5  to  6)  the  normal 
wind  pressure  per  square  foot  is  about  1  lb. 

The  classification  of  winds  is  a  subject  lying  outside  our 
present  field,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  authorities  agree  in 
assigning  a  speed  of  from  60  to  100  knots  per  hour  to  a 
"  hurricane  "  (Force  12),  the  corresponding  pressures  being 


*  See  Chapter  V.  page  177,  and  the  full  description  of  the  observation 
in  vol.  x^xi.  of  the  JRevue  maritime. 
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from  18  to  50  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  "  storm-wind  '*  (Force 
11)  would  have  a  speed  of  45  to  50  knots,  and  a  pressure  of 
from  11  to  13  lbs. ;  the  "  heavy  gale  "  (Force  10)  would  have 
a  speed  of  about  40  knots,  and  a  pressure  of  8  to  9  lbs. ;  the 
"  strong  gale  "  (Force  9),  a  speed  of  about  34  knots,  and  a 
pressure  of  about  6  lbs. ;  the  "  fresh  gale  "  (Force  8),  a  speed  of 
about  28  knots,  and  pressure  of  about  4  lbs. ;  the  ''  moderate 
gale  '*  (Force  7),  a  speed  of  about  23  knots,  and  a  pressure 
of  about  2|  lbs. ;  the  "  strong  breeze  **  (Force  6),  a  speed  from 
15  to  20  knots,  with  a  pressure  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs. ;  and  the 
"  fresh  breeze  "  (Force  5),  the  upper  limit  of  1  lb.  pressure, 
corresponding  to  a  speed  of  14  knots  as  above.  All  these 
pressures  are  supposed  to  act  on  a  plane  area  of  one  square 
foot  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

If  this  plane  area  were  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  pressure  upon  it  would  diminish ;  but  the 
law  of  the  decrease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  for  any  angle  of  inclination 
a  of  the  plane  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  ^'  angle  of 
incidence," 

Wind  pressure  s=  normal  pressure  (due  to  velocity)  x  sin^  a. 

This  law,  however,  is  known  to  be  incorrect,  making  the 
wind  pressure  less  than  the  true  pressure,  especially  for 
small  angles  of  incidence.  Mr.  Fincham  (in  his  treatise 
on  Masting  Ships)  gave  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  comparative  resist- 
ances of  water  to  the  motion  of  wedge-shaped  bodies,  the 
plane  surfaces  of  the  wedges  having  been  set  at  various 
angles  of  obliquity ;  and  he  proposed  to  use  these  results  in 
estimating  the  effective  pressure  of  the  wind  acting  obliquely 
on  the  sails.  According  to  these  experiments,  the  law  of  the 
''  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  "  above  stated 
held  very  closely  up  to  70  degrees,  but  for  smaller  angles 
of  incidence  the  actual  pressure  exceeded  the  pressure  given 
by  this  law,  and  gradually  approached  the  product  of  the 
normal  pressure  by  the  sine  of  the  angle.     When  the  angle  of 
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incidence  was  about  25  degreeSy  the  plane  being  inclined  65 
degrees  from  the  normal  position*  the  law  of  the  sine  held 
exactly.  The  results  for  greater  inclinations  need  not  be 
given ;  they  appear  inexplicable.  In  fact,  these  experiments 
do  not,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to,  furnish  any  trusts 
worthy  information  as  to  the  effective  pressure  of  wind  on  the 
sails.* 

Apart  from  experiment,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  wind  pressure  on  a  plane  placed  obliquely  should 
vary  nearly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  within  the 
limits  which  are  important  in  practice ;  and  although  this 
law  may  not  be  exact,  it  will  be  sufficiently  so  for  practical 
purposes. 

A  sail  acted  upon  by  the  wind  either  normally  or  obliquely 
would  not  remain  plane,  but  would  become  concave  on  the 
windward  side,  or  would  "  belly  out."  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Thibault  (quoted  by  Professor  Bankine), 
'^  the  impulse  of  the  wind  upon  a  sail  of  the  usual  concave 
'^  figure  is  very  nearly  equal  to  its  impulse  on  an  equal  area 
"  of  plane  surface."  But  experience  appears  to  show  that 
the  more  nearly  plane  the  surface  of  a  sail  can  be  kept,  the 
greater  will  be  the  propelling  force  derived  from  the  wnA 
pressure  upon  it.  "  All  slack  canvas,"  says  Mr.  Fincham, 
"  whether  sailing  by  the  wind  or  large,  lessens  the  effect  of 
*'  the  sail ;  and  even  before  the  wind,  when  the  slack  reef  is 
**  out,  the  power  which  acts  on  the  sail  will  be  reduced  very 

considerably  on  the  curved  surface;  less  even  than  the 

base  of  the  same  curve,  or  than  if  the  sail  were  set  taut-up, 
"  but  reduced  to  the  same  hoist  or  distance  between  the 
"  yards  as  when  slack." 

Sails  attached  to  ships  are  not  fixed  in  position  like  the 
plane  and  sail  just  considered,  but  necessarily  move  with 
the  ship.     Hence,  in  dealing  with  the  propulsive  effect  of  a 


*  See  the  details  given  by  M.      ments  were  conducted  by  Bossut, 
Bourgois,   in   his   Mimoire  sur  la      Cetondorct,  and  D'Alember, 
Resistance  de  VEau,     The  ex  peri- 
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wind  of  which  the  absolute  direction  and  force  are  known,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  also  of  the  motion  of  the  ship ; 
or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
apparent  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  This  can  be 
done  easily  in  any  case  for  which  the  course  and  speed  of 
the  ship,  as  well  as  the  true  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind,  are  known ;  the  simple  general  principle  being  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  wind  is  the  resultant  of  the 
actual  motion  of  the  wind,  and  a  motion  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  of  the  ship.  A  vane  at  the  mast-head  would  indicate 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  and  not  its  true  direction; 
an  anemometer  on  board  would  measure  the  apparent  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

Take  the  simplest  case :  a  vessel  with  a  single  square  sail 
running  "  dead  before  "  the  wind.  If  the  speed  of  the  wind 
is  V  feet  per  second,  and  that  of  the  ship  v,  as  the  direction 
of  both  motions  is  identical,  the  resultant  of  the  actual  speed 
of  the  wind  and  the  reversed  motion  of  the  wind  will  be 
V— v  feet;  and  this  apparent  motion  will  govern  the 
propulsive  effect.  For  example,  let  the  speed  of  the  wind 
be  15  feet  per  second ;  that  of  the  ship  5  feet  per  second ; 
the  apparent  speed  of  the  wind  will  be  10  feet  (15  —  5) ;  and 
the  pressure  per  square  foot  of  area  of  sail  will  be  given  by 
the  equation : — 

Pressure  =  ^OOOO''^  ^^  =  lOD  ^^' 

The  pressure  of  this  wind  on  a  fixed  sail  would  be  about  2| 
times  as  great.  From  this  simple  illustration  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  most  important  to  determine  accurately  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  wind. 

As  a  second  illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing 
on  a  wind  close-hauled,  with  the  wind  before  the  beam.  To 
simplify  matters,  let  a  single  square  sail  be  considered,  set 
on  the  yard  marked  XY  in  Fig.  123.  AB  represents  the 
middle  line  of  the  ship,  the  outline  of  the  "  plan  "  being  in- 
dicated. The  line  WWi  represents  the  acttuil  direction  of 
the  wind ;  let  M Wi  represent  (on  a  certain  scale  of  feet)  its 
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FIG  .123 


velocity.    The  line  CC  shows  the  course  of  the  ship ;  and 
on  WiD  (which  is  drawn  parallel  to  CC)  a  length  WiD  is 

set  off  to  represent 
a  motion  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of 
the  ship,  the  same 
scale  being  used  for 
WiD  as  was  em- 
ployed for  the  length 
MWj.  Join  MD; 
then  MD  repiesentB 
in    magnitude    and 
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direction  the  apparent  velocity  of  the  wind.  MD  is  greaUr 
than  the  actual  velocity  MW^ ;  but  its  direction  makes  a 
tncre  acute  angle  with  the  sail  on  XY  than  does  the  actual 
direction  WWi. 

The  case  of  a  ship  sailing  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  124 ;  the  reference  letters  being  similar 
to  those  in  Fig.  123,  no  description  is  needed.  Here  the 
resultant  MD  is  less  than  the  actual  velocity  MWi ;  but,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  it  makes  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  sail 
onXY. 

With  these  two  examples  before  him,  the  reader  will  have 

nodifiiculty  in  readily 
determining  the  ap^ 
parent  velocity  an(k^ 
direction  of  the  win 
corresponding  to  o 
served  actual 
and  directions  of 
wind,  and 
speeds  of  a  ship  o 
certain  course, 
this  is  by  no  mean.^   4i 
complete  solution     of 


c— 


— c 
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the  question  which  presents  itself  in  practice,  and 

the   form: — Given   a   certain    actual   direction    and  spc^od 


FIG. 125 
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of  wind,  and  the  sail  area  and  angle  of  bracing  for  the  yards^ 
what  will  be  the  coarse  of  the  ship,  and  her  speed  of  advance  ? 
To  answer  the  question  fully  and  correctly  requires  data 
beyond  those  at  present  possessed;  but  an  approximate 
solution  is  possible. 

Beyerting  to  the  case  of  a  ship  sailing  on  a  wind  (Fig. 
123),  suppose  the  apparent  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind 
to  have  been  determined ;  and  further  suppose  the  pressure 
on  the  sail  corresponding  to  this  apparent  wind  to  be  known, 
its  line  of  action  being  horizontal.  In  Fig.  125,  let  EM  re- 
present this  pressure,  its  line  of  action  corresponding  to  MD 
produced  in  Fig.  123.  Tlie  pressure  acting  along  EM  may 
be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  two  components :  one  (EF) 
acting  parallel  to  the  sail  XY,  and  not  sensibly  affecting  it ; 
the  second  (FM)  acting  normally  to  the  sail.  This  normal 
pressure,  again,  may 
be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  three  pressures : 
one  of  these  (shown  by 
6M)  acts  longitudi- 
nally ;  the  other  (FG) 
acts  athwartships,  and 
the  third  acts  vertically,  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two, 
which  act  horizontally.  For  moderate  angles  of  steady 
heel  under  sail,  such  as  are  common  in  ships,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  normal  pressure  is  not  ,of  much  im- 
portance, and  it  is  usually  neglected.  In  all  cases,  however, 
it  tends  to  increase  the  immersion  of  a  ship ;  and  in  some 
cases,  when  the  angle  of  heel  is  considerable,  this  effect 
may  be  noteworthy.  Let  it  be  assumed  for  the  present 
that  only  the  horizontal  components  FG  and  GM  require 
to  be  considered. 

When  the  motion  of  the  vessel  has  become  uniform  under 
the  action  of  a  wind  of  constant  force  and  unchanging  direc- 
tion, it  will  take  place  along  some  line,  such  as  CC,  lying 
obliquely  to  her  middle  line  AB.  This  motion  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  parts :  one,  a  direct  advance,  in  the  line  AB, 
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at  a  certain  speed ;  the  other,  a  drift  to  leeward  perpen- 
dicularly to  AB.  To  the  uniform  speed  of  direct  advance 
will  correspond  a  certain  resistance  of  the  water,  the  general 
character  of  which  agrees  with  that  sketched  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  except  in  one  particular.  In  that  chapter  the  ship 
was  supposed  upright;  when  the  forms  of  her  water-lines 
would  be  symmetrical  about  the  middle-line  plane ;  but  under 
sail  a  vessel  heels,  the  symmetry  of  form  is  destroyed,  and  the 
character  of  the  stream-line  motions  may  be  so  affected  as  to 
cause  a  somewhat  greater  resistance  than  when  the  vessel  was 
upright  When  the  ship  has  attained  a  uniform  speed,  the 
direct  resistance  of  the  water  will  be  balanced  by  the  sum  total 
of  the  longitudinal  components  of  the  wind  pressures  (such  as 
M6,  Fig.  125)  on  all  the  sails.  This  resultant  wind  pressure 
will  act  along  a  line  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
equal  and  opposite  horizontal  component  of  the  water 
resistance ;  and,  therefore,  these  two  forces  will  form  a  couple 
tending  to  change  the  trim  and  depress  the  bow;  but  (as 
explained  at  page  88)  the  longitudinal  stability  of  a  ship 
is  relatively  so  great  that  very  small  changes  of  trim 
usually  take  place.  As  an  example,  suppose  the  Oreyhound 
sailing  at  a  speed  of  6  knots  ;  her  resistance  would  be  about 
1 J  ton,  and  the  arm  of  the  couple  would  be  about  60  feet ; 
the  moment  would,  therefore,  be  about  90  foot-tonp,  cor- 
responding to  a  change  of  trim  of  less  than  one  inch. 

To  the  uniform  speed  of  drift  to  leeward  will  also  corre- 
spond what  may  be  termed  a  lateral  resistance,  which  vnh 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  total  of  all  such  transverse 
components  of  the  wind  pressure  as  FG,  Fig.  125.  It  has 
already  been  explained  that  these  two  forces  form  a  couple 
which  will  heel  the  ship  until  a  transverse  inclination  is 
reached  at  which  the  moment  of  stability  equals  the 
moment  of  the  couple.*     This  angle  of  heel  under  canvas 


*  See  page  62  and  Fig.  29,  poncDts  of  the  wind  pressure,  and 
where  the  forces  P  represent  the  re-  the  equal  and  opposite  force  of 
flultant  of  all  the  transverse  com-      lateral  resistance. 
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varies  according  to  the  ''  stiffness ''  of  the  ship  in  relation  to 
her  spread  of  sail  and  the  force  of  wind ;  hereafter  we  shall 
explain  the  rule  which  is  used  for  determining  the  "power 
to  carry  sail "  in  various  classes  of  ships. 

Combining  these  two  motions — advance  along  the  line  of 
keel  due  to  the  sum  total  of  the  longitudinal  components  of 
the  wind  pressure,  and  drift  to  leeward  due  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  transverse  components — it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
course  of  the  ship  must  be  along  some  line,  such  as  CC  in 
Fig.  125.  The  angle  made  by  this  line  with  the  line  of 
keel  (AB)  is  called  the  "angle  of  leeway,"  and  in  good 
examples  of  sailing  ships  it  is  said  rarely  to  exceed  from 
8  to  12  degrees  when  sailing  close-hauled,  although  in  less 
successful  vessels  the  angle  is  much  greater.  The  magnitude 
of  the  angle  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  advance, 
or  headway,  to  the  velocity  of  drift,  or  leeway ;  and  these 
velocities  are  governed  by  varying  conditions  requiring 
consideration. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  ship  close-hauled,  as  in  Fig.  125, 
with  her  yards  braced  to  a  certain  angle  with  the  keel-line, 
to  be  instantaneously  at  rest  when  the  wind  strikes  upon  her 
sails.  For  that  instant  the  real  direction  of  the  wind  is  also 
its  apparent  direction,  since  the  vessel  is  motionless ;  and  the 
resultant  pressure  will  have  longitudinal  and  transverse  com- 
ponents, which  are  vmhalanced  pressures ;  the  result  wiU  be 
that  the  vessel  will  acquire  headway  and  leeway.  At  first 
her  motion  will  be  slow,  but  it  will  gradually  increase, 
because  at  these  low  speeds  the  direct  and  lateral  resistances 
of  the  water  at  any  instant  will  be  much  less  than  the  longi-  ' 
tudinal  and  transverse  components  of  the  wind  pressure  on 
the  sails.  The  motion  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  accele- 
rated, both  ahead  and  to  leeward,  until  in  each  direction  the 
corresponding  component  of  the  wind  pressure  is  opposed  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  fluid  resistance.  In  obtaining  these 
components,  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  ap- 
parent direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  at  each  instant; 
and,  finally,  when  uniform  motion  and  a  definite  angle  of 
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leeway  have  been  reached,  the  conditions  illustrated  by 
Figs.  123  and  125  will  be  in  force.  The  actual  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  remain  constant,  during  all 
these  changes  in  its  apparent  direction  and  propulsive 
effect. 

From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  will  appear  that  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  determining  the  angle  to 
which  the  yards  shall  be  braced,  or  the  sails  set,  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  speed  when  sailing  on  a  wind.  This  is 
pre-eminently  a  question  of  seamanship ;  but  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  mathematicians,  whose  in- 
vestigations still  remain  on  record.  AU  these  investigations 
were  based  upon  certain  assumptions,  as  to  the  effective 
pressure  of  a  wind  acting  obliquely  upon  the  sails,  the 
apparent  direction  and  velocity  of  that  wind  being  known. 
In  Fig.  125,  for  example,  if  £M  represents  in  direction  and 
magnitude  the  "^  pressure  due  to  the  apparent  velocity "  of 
the  wind — that  is,  the  pressure  it  would  deliver  upon  a  plane 
area,  say,  of  one  square  foot  placed  at  right  angles  to  EM — ^the 
effective  pressure  (FM)  would,  according  to  the  law  formerly 
received,  have  been  expressed  by  EM  sin^  EMX.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  law  cannot  be  accepted ;  and  therefoie 
the  elaborate  deductions  which  have  been  made  from  investi- 
gations based  upon  it  have  now  little  interest.  Even  if  the 
true  law  were  determined,  mathematical  inquiries  could 
never  be  trusted  to  replace  the  judgment  of  the  sailor  in 
determining  the  most  eflScient  angle  for  bracing  the  yards 
or  trimming  the  sails.  So  many  varying  circumstances  have 
to  be  encountered  in  the  navigation  of  a  sailing  vessel  that 
theory  can  never  be  expected  to  take  complete  cognisance  of 
them  all.  The  decision  as  to  the  best  mode  of  handlicg 
a  sailing  ship  must  always  rest,  where  it  has  always  rested, 
in  the  hands  of  her  commander.  One  thing,  however,  is 
obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  viz.  that  it  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  a  ship  in  sailing  close-hauled  to  be  able 
to  brace  her  yards  up  very  sharply,  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  advantageous  angle  of  incidence  (EMX,  Fig.  25)  of 
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the  wind  upon  the  sails,  and  thereby  render  the  propelling 
force  as  great  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  this 
respect,  square-rigged  vessels  compare  unfavourably  with 
fore-and-aft-rigged  vessels,  the  shrouds,  stays,  &o.  imposing 
serious  limitations  upon  the  bracing  of  the  yards.  After 
bringing  together  and  digesting  a  great  mass  of  facts  re- 
specting sailing  ships,  Mr.  Fincham  summed  up  this  matter 
as  follows: — "When  close-hauled,  experience  has  shown 
^that  the  yards  in  square-rigged  vessels  can  seldom  be 
''  braced  sufficiently  sharp  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
"  position  for  plying  to  windward."  He  also  gave  fix>m  13 
to  17  degrees  with  the  keel  as  the  angles  which  the  sails  of 
a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel  seldom  exceed  on  a  wind,  such 
angles  being  less  than  can  be  reached  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
square-rigged  vessels. 

The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  leeway  (AMC,  in  Fig.  125 
equals  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  drift  to  the  speed  ahead. 
These  speeds  depend  upon  various  conditions,  some  of  whic> 
have  been  mentioned.  It  will  be  evident,  for  example,  thai 
variations  in  the  angle  (AMX)  to  which  the  yards  are 
braced  will  affect  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative  values 
of  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  components  of  the  wind 
pressure.  If  the  normal  pressure  (FM)  were  known,  we 
should  have — 

Transverse  pressure    ^  FG   ^ 
Longitudinal  pressure  ~  6M  "" 

Suppose  AMX  =  30  degrees :  then 

Transverse  pressure  =  longitudinal  pressure  \/  3. 

The  speeds  ahead  and  to  leeward  clearly  do  not  depend 
simply  upon  this  ratio  of  the  longitudinal  to  the  transverse 
wind  pressures ;  they  are  governed  far  more  by  the  relative 
resistances  of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  ship  ahead  and 
to  leeward.  Even  if  the  two  pressures  were  exactly  equal,  the 
resistance  to  leeway  would  be  much  greater  than  the  resist- 
ance to  headway,  and  the  speed  of  advance  would  much 

2  I 
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exceed  the  speed  of  drift.  In  every  caBe,  for  uniform  motion, 
these  speeds  must  develop  resistances  exactly  balancing  the 
respective  components  of  the  wind  pressure ;  so  that,  when 
these  components  are  known,  it  is  still  necessary  to  discover 
the  speeds  corresponding  to  resistances  equalling  the  known 
pressures,  in  order  to  fix  the  angle  of  leeway. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  resistance  to  headway  has  been 
fully  discussed;  only  a  brief  explanation  is  required  respecting 
resistance  to  leeway.    When  a  ship  drifts  to  leeward,  the 
keel,  dead  wood,  bilge-keels,  and  approximately  plane  and  up- 
right portions  of  the  bottom  experience  resistance  resembling 
that  offered  to  a  plane  surface  moving  at  right  angles  to 
itself.    The  curved  and  approximately  cylindrical  portions 
of  the  ship  also  experience  resistance  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  although  the  particles  of  water  can  glide  past  them 
with  less  abrupt  changes  of  motion.    At  present  we  cannot 
obtain  exact  measures  for  the  lateral  resistance,  such  as  are 
available  for  head  resistance.    A  rough  approximation  may, 
however,  be  made  to  the  lateral  resistance  of  a  ship  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal middle-line  plane,  or  plane  of  the  masts.    It  need 
hanlly  bo  stated  that  two  ships  for  which  this  plane  area 
was  the  same  might  experience  different  lateral  resistances, 
owing  to  different  degreee  of  "  fineness  "  of  form,  or  different 
areas  of  keel,  bilge-keels,  deadwood,  &c,;  but  this  rough 
measure  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  and  enable  us 
to  illustrate  the  great  excess  of  lateral  over  direct  resasi- 
anot\ 

Assume  this  method  to  hold  in  the  case  of  the  6r«y4owi^ 
and  that  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  components  of  the 
wind  }m>88ure  are  of  equal  amounts    The  immersed  are*  of 
the  middle- line  plane  in  that  ship  is  about  2300  square  led 
C<donel  Beaufoy  proved  that  a  plane  moving  at  right  angle 
to  it;^lf  at  a  s|)eed  of  10  feet  per  second  expeiraiced 
re^dstance  of  112  lbs.  per  square  fool  cf  aieiL     Let  it  I 
suppo$evl  that  this  unit  of  resistance  aj^dies  in  the  exiMf 
ohi^sen«  that  the  instance  varies  as  the  s»)uare  of  the  «{ie 
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and  that  the  speed  of  drift  is  one  knot  per  hour,  or  1*688  feet 
per  second.    Then 

Sq.ft.     Cwt.      /I  •688  V         1  '^^^ 

Lateral  resistance  =  2300  x  1  X  (  ""in" )   ^   20  ~  3*28. 

This  equals  the  resistance  to  headway  at  a  speed  of  about 
9  knots ;  so  that  under  the  assumed  conditions  the  angle  of 
leeway  would  be  about  6  degrees  only.  The  components 
of  the  wind  pressure  will  but  seldom  be  equal  to  one  another ; 
this,  however,  will  not  affect  the  general  statement  that  the 
great  proportionate  value  of  the  lateral  resistance  keeps  the 
angle  of  leeway  small.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  transverse' 
component  to  be  ttoice  as  great  as  the  longitudinal :  then 
the  speed  of  headway  corresponding  to  the  speed  of  drift 
of  one  knot  per  hour  must  develop  a  direct  resistance  of 
about  1*64  ton;  and  by  experiment  this  is  found  to  be 
about  6^  knots,  making  the  angle  of  leeway  about  9  degrees. 
Various  devices  are  employed  in  order  to  increase  the 
lateral  resistance,  and  to  diminish  leeway.  In  shallow- 
draught  or  flat-bottomed  vessels,  '^  lee-boards "  are  often 
fitted;  these  boards  can  be  dropped  at  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  and  made  to  project  beyond  the  bottom.  Sliding 
keels,  or  '^  centre-boards,''  are  sometimes  fitted  so  as  to  be 
housed  in  recesses  formed  within  the  vessels,  or  to  be 
lowered  below  the  bottom.  Very  deep  keels  and  great  rise 
of  floor  are  also  commonly  adopted  in  yachts  designed  for 
racing,  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  ship  sailing  at  a  uniform  rate,  under  the  action 
of  a  wind  of  which  the  force  and  direction  are  constant, 
maintains  an  unchanged  course  without  the  use  of  the 
rudder,  it  is  clear  that  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  wind  on 
the  sails  and  the  resultant  resistance  of  the  water  cannot 
form  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  vesseL  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  these  equal  and  opposite  forces 
must  act  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  If  it  were  possible  to 
determine  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  resistance  for 

2  I  2 
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an]^  assuined  speed,  on  a  certain  oonrse  in  relation  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  sails 
should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  bring  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  wind  pressure  into  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the 
resultant  resistance,  if  the  course  is  to  be  maintained  without 
the  use  of  the  rudder.  The  less  the  rudder  is  used  in 
maintaining  the  course,  the  less  will  the  speed  of  the  ship  be 
checked  thereby.  In  practice,  however,  the  theoretical  con- 
ditions cannot  be  fulfilled,  because  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  resistance  cannot  be  determined,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  even  under  given  conditions  of  speed 
and  course ;  because  that  line  of  action  changes  its  position 
with  changes  in  the  speed,  the  angle  of  leeway,  and  the 
transverse  inclination  of  the  ship,  not  to  mention  the  changes 
consequent  on  alterations  in  the  force  and  ^direction  of 
the  wind;  and  because  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
accurately  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  wind  pressure 
on  the  sails,  when  set  in  any  given  position.  The  problem 
which  thus  baffles  theory  is  however  solved  more  or  less 
completely  in  practice;  the  skilful  seaman  varies  the 
spread  and  adjustment  of  his  sails  in  order  to  meet  the 
changes  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resistance.  In  a  well- 
designed  vessel,  the  distribution  of  the  sail  is  such  that  the 
commanding  officer  has  sufficient  control  over  her  movements 
under  all  circumstances.  Some  vessels,  however,  are  not  so 
well  arranged  for  sailing  purposes,  and  in  them  "  ardency " 
or  "  slackness "  when  sailing  on  a  wind  may  be  practically 
incurable. 

"  Ardency  "  is  the  term  applied  when  a  vessel  tends  to 
bring  her  head  up  to  the  wind,  and  she  can  only  be  kept  on 
her  course  by  keeping  the  helm  a-weather;  the  resultant 
resistance  must  then  act  before  the  resultant  wind  pressure. 
The  contrary  condition,  where  the  resultant  resistance  acts 
abaft  the  resultant  wind  pressure,  and  makes  the  head  of  the 
ship  fall  off  from  the  wind,  is  termed  "  slackness,"  and  can 
only  be  counteracted  by  keeping  the  helm  a-lee.  Of  the  two 
faults,  slackness  appears  the  more  serious :  for  a  vessel  thus 
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affected  seldom  proves  weatherly.  To  avoid  excess  in  either 
direction,  the  naval  architect  distributes  the  sails  of  a  new 
ship,  in  the  longitudinal  sense,  by  comparison  with  the 
arrangements  in  tried  and  successful  vessels,  conforming  to 
some  simple  rules  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  respecting 
propulsion  by  sails  to  the  practical  problems  which  the 
naval  architect  has  to  solve  in  determining  the  sail  spread 
appropriate  to  any  new  design,  it  becomes  necessary  to  note 
an  important  distinction.  In  all  his  calculations  the  naval 
architect  is  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  j^Jam  wiU  or 
working  saily  and  not  to  include  all  the  sails  with  which  a 
ship  may  be  furnished.  Plain  sail  may  be  defined  as  that 
which  would  be  commonly  set  in  a  firesh  breeze  (Force  5  to  6), 
having  a  pressure  of  about  1  lb.  per  square  foot  of  canvas. 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  concisely  what  sails 
would  generally  be  included  in  the  plain  sail  of  various 
classes  of  ships ;  and  although  the  sails  not  included  are  of 
value,  especially  in  light  winds,  yet  it  will  be  obvious  that 
those  named  in  the  table  are  very  much  more  important. 


Style  of  Rig. 


bhip      . 

Barque. 
Brig     . 
Schooner 
Cutter  . 


Plain  sail. 


Jib,  fore  and  main  courses,  driver,  three  topsails,  and 

three  top-gallant  sails. 
As  ship,  except  gaff-topsail  on  mizen-mast 
As  ship,  exclusive  of  mizen-mast. 
Jib,  fore  stav-sail,  fore-sail,  and  mainHsail. 
Jib,  fore-sail,  and  main-saiL 


Notes  to  Table. 

In  brigs,  one-half  the  main  course  and  the  driver  are  sometimes  taken 

instead  of  the  whole  of  the  main  course. 
In  schooners,  the  fore  topsail  is  sometimes  included.  * 
In  yawls,  besides  the  sails  named  for  cutters,  the  gafiT-sail  on  the  mizen 

is  included. 

It  will  be  understood  in  what  follows  that,  except  in  any 
cases  specially  mentioned,  we  are  dealing  only  with  plain 
sail,  and  not  with  total  sail  area. 
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In  arranging  the  plan  of  sails  for  a  new  ship,  the  naval 
architect  has  to  consider  three  things:  (1)  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  sail  spread  required  to  obtain  the 
desired  speed  under  certain  assumed  conditions;  (2)  the 
proper  distribution  of  this  sail  in  the  longitudinal  sense, 
including  the  adjustment  of  the  stations  for  the  masts; 
(3)  the  proper  distribution  of  the  sail  in  the  vertical  sense, 
in  order  that  the  vessel  may  have  sufficient  stiffiiess.  On 
each  of  these  points  we  now  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
taking  them  in  the  order  they  have  been  named. 

First :  as  to  the  determination  of  the  total  area  of  plain 
sail  in  a  new  design. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  propelling  effect  of  the 
sails  of  a  ship  depends  upon  their  aggregate  area.  Wind 
pressure  and  the  management  of  ships  are  necessarily  vary- 
ing quantities.  Hence  for  equal  speeds  the  area  of  plidn 
sail  in  two  ships  should  be  made  proportional  to  their  re- 
spective resistances  at  those  speeds.  For  speeds  such  as  are 
ordinarily  attained  under  sail  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  frictional  resistance  furnishes  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  total  resistance;  and  when  the  bottoms  of 
two  ships  are  equally  rough — having  the  same  coefficient 
of  friction — the  frictional  resbtances  will  be  proportional 
to  the  immersed  or  "wetted"  surfaces  of  the  bottoms. 
Further,  if  the  two  ships  are  similar  in  form,  but  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  the  wetted  surfaces  will  be  proportional 
to  the  two-thirds  power  of  their  displacements;  for  these 
surfaces  will  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  any  leading 
dimension— say  the  length — while  the  displacements  will 
be  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  same  dimensions.  Put 
in  algebraical  language,  if  Wi  be  the  displacement  of  one 
ship,  Si  the  wetted  surface,  and  Ai  the  area  of  plain  sail ; 
while  Wa,  Sj,  and  Aj  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for 
another  similarly  formed  shij) :  then  for  equal  speeds  under 
sail  we  must  have, 

^1  _  :^  _  /  W,  Y. 

y,  -  A,  -  \yij 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  Wi  =  8W2 ;  then 

For  the  case  where  a  higher  or  lower  speed  is  desired  in 
the  new  ship  than  the  speed  of  the  typical  ship  or  ships 
used  as  examples,  a  slight  modification  of  the  preceding 
formula  is  required.  Let  it  be  assumed,  as  may  fairly  be 
done,  that  the  resistance  of  these  ships  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  speeds,  within  the  limits  of  speed  considered.  Further 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  effectiye  pressure  (per  square 
foot)  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  is  the  same  for  both  ships.* 
Then,  if  Yi  and  Ys  be  the  maximum  speeds,  and  the  other 
notation  remains  as  before,  we  have, 

A.  =  *  (Wi)*  X  V,», 
A,  =  A  (W,)^  X  V,», 

where  i  is  a  constant,  and  the  same  for  both  ships.    Hence 


is  an  equation  from  which  the  new  sail  spread  (A2)  may  be 
determined  approximately. 

The  first  rule  for  proportioning  sail  spread,  although 
obtained  under  the  limitations  stated  above,  is  on  the  whole 
as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  proposed  for  comparing 
the  sail-power  of  ships  not  similar  in  form,  provided  the 
dissimilarity  is  not  very  great.    No  doubt  it  would  be  pre- 


*  This  latter  assumption  is  not  will  be  nnderstood  from  the  remarks 

strictly  correct ;  since  the  difference  previously  made  (page  475) ;  but  it 

in  speed  must  produce  some  dif-  is  never    made    in    practice,    the 

ference  in  the  apparent   direction  common  plan  being  to  suppose  the 

and  velocity  of   the  wind.     The  speeds  V,  and  V,  equal,  and  to  use 

character  of  the  correction  required  the  first  fcutnula. 
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ferable  in  cases  lying  outside  these  limits  to  determine  the 
resistances  by  model  experiments,  and  then  to  proportion 
the  sail  areas  to  these  resistances  in  order  to  secure  equal 
speeds.  But  this  has  never  yet  been  done,  and  as  steam 
propulsion  is  gaining  so  much  upon  propulsion  by  sails,  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  influencing  practice. 
Hence  it  has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  adopt  the 
foregoing  rule  in  comparing  the  saU-power  of  different  ships 
belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  proportion  the  area  of 
plain  sail  to  the  area  of  the  water-line  section  of  ships ;  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  foregoing  rule  so  long  as  the  con- 
dition of  similarity  of  form  was  strictly  fulfilled.  But  when 
the  vessels  comp^  are  somewhat  dissimUar  in  form  and 
proportions,  it  becomes  preferable  to  express  the  sail  area  as 

a  multiple  of  (displacement)*^  rather  than  as  a  multiple  of 
the  area  of  the  water-line  section.  Very  similar  remarks 
apply  to  another  method  once  commonly  used,  in  which  the 
area  of  plain  sail  was  proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  t m- 
mersei  midship  section;  a  plan  which  was  applicable  only 
when  the  vessels  compared  were  similarly  formed.  Still 
another  method  of  stating  the  sail  spread  was  to  express  it 
as  a  multiple  of  the  displacement  (in  tons).  A  ship  of  3500 
tons  displacement  with  24,500  square  feet  of  plain  sail  would 
be  described  as  having  7  square  feet  of  canvas  per  ton  of 
displacement.  This  method,  however,  erred  in  the  assump- 
tion it  made  that  resistance  varied  with  the  total  weight  of 
a  ship — an  assumption  of  which  the  fallacy  has  been  exposed 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

A  full  statement  of  the  sail  spread  considered  desirable  in 
diflferent  classes  of  ships  would  occupy  space  far  exceeding 
the  limits  at  our  disposal.  The  treatise  on  Masting  Ships 
published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fincham  contains  detailed 
information  on  the  subject  that  can  still  be  studied  with 
advantage,  embracing,  as  it  does,  not  merely  the  pcLrticulars 
of  sailing  ships  of  all  classes,  but  also  those  of  the  classes  of 
unarmoured  steam-ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  designed  before 
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the  ironclad  reconstruction  began.*  Tn  this  work  the  area 
of  plain  sail  is  expressed  as  a  multiple  of  the  area  of  the 
water-line  section,  and  the  following  figures  may  be  inter- 
esting. For  ship-rigged  vessels  the  area  of  plain  sail  is 
said  to  have  been  from  3  to  4  times  the  water-line  area ;  for 
brigs  and  schooners  from  3^  to  3f  times,  and  for  cutters 
from  3  to  3^  times.  These  ratios  were  for  sailing  vessels ;  in 
their  unarmoured  successors,  possessing  both  steam  and  sail 
power,  the  ratio  is  not  so  high,  and  in  a  great  many  ship- 
rigged  vessels  falls  to  2  or  3.  In  yachts  of  the  present 
day  the  ratio  varies  from  3J  to  5J,  4J  being  a  common 
value  in  vessels  having  a  great  reputation  for  speed.  In 
the  armoured  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  the  corresponding 
ratio  is  in  some  cases  a  little  above  and  in  others  a  little 
below  2, 

Comparing  these  various  classes  by  the  ratio  which  the 
sail  spread  bears  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  displacement, 
the  following  results  may  be  interesting.  The  numbers 
represent,  for  some  typical  ships  of  war,  the  quotient : — 

Sail  spread  -r-  (displacement)* 


Sailing  : — 

Stkam  : — 

Tiine-of-battle  ships     . 

100  to  120 

Ironclad  ships     .     .     . 
Unarmoured : 

.  60  to    80 

Frigates       .     .     . 

Frigates     ... 

Corvettes     . 

120  to  160 

Corvettes    .     .     . 

80  to  120 

Brigs      .... 

Sloops  .... 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  proportionate  sail  power  of 
the  steam  unarmoured  frigates,  &c.  is,  on  the  whole,  less  than 
that  of  the  sailing  vessels,  and  that  the  armoured  ships 
stand  still  lower  in  the  scale.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that 
some  of  the  steam-ships  have  finer  forms  and  proportions  than 


*  The  principal  facts  contained 
in  this  treatise  have  been  repub- 
lished, with  some  additions,  in 
Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical, edited  by  the  late  Professor 
Rankine.  The  particulars  for  yachts 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's 


valuable  work  on  Yacht  Designing 
and  from  information  kindly  fur- 
nished to  the  Author  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Welch,  late  Superintendent  of 
Cruisers  (Coastguard  Department) 
Admiralty. 
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the  sailing  ships,  so  that  their  resistances  may  be  pro- 
portionately less.  Farther,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  great  increase  in  displacement  which  has  accompanied 
the  construction  of  ironclads  renders  it  practically  im- 
possible to  give  to  these  heavy  vessels  a  spread  of  sail 
comparable  in  propelling  effect  to  that  of  the  sailing  line- 
of-battle  ships,  even  if  other  and  more  important  qualities 
were  sacrificed.  Take,  for  example,  the  80-gnn  sailing  line- 
of-battle  ship  Vangtiard^  with  a  displacement  of  3760  tons 
and  sail  spread  of  28,100  square  feet.   Here  the  quotient  sail 

spread  -f-  (displacement)^  is  not  much  below  120 ;  in  the 
best  of  the  completed  ironclads  built  for  distant  services — 
the  Invincible  class — the  corresponding  quotient  is  about  75, 
and  in  most  of  the  heavier  ironclads  it  is  still  less.  If  the 
HereuleSy  of  over  8800  tons  displacement,  were  furnished  with 
a  sail-power  proportioned  to  that  of  the  80-gun  ship,  her  total 
area  of  plain  sail  would  have  to  be  made  nearly  50,000  square 
feet,  the  actual  area  being  less  than  29,000  square  feet 
After  careful  investigation, Mr.  Bamaby  reported  as  follows: — 
**  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  so  much  sail  by  any  multiplica- 
"  tion  of  the  number  of  masts  without  making  them  much 
**  loftier,  unless  they  were  placed  so  close  together  as  to  allow 
"  the  yards,  when  braced  round,  to  overlap  each  other  con- 
"  siderably.  In  this  latter  case  the  canvas  could  scarcely  be 
*'  considered  as  efficient  as  in  the  old  ships,  and  this  would 
"  involve  a  further  increase  upon  the  area  given  above."  * 
Without  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  actual  sailing 
qualities  of  the  ironclad  fleet,  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  great  size  of  nearly  all  the  rigged  ships  renders 
it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  be  made  as 
efficient  under  sail  as  were  the  vessels  which  depended  on 
sail  alone  for  propulsion.  Nor  does  the  progress  of  the 
ironclad  reconstruction  at  home  and  abroad  tend  in  this 
direction ;  on  the  contrary,  lighter  rigs  and  less  sail-power 


•  Sec  i>age  342  of  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Dc«igiis  for  Shi  1)8  of  War. 
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have  been  given  to  the  most  recent  masted  types,  and  not  a 
few  mastless  vessels  have  been  constructed. 

English  yachts  of  the  present  day  built  for  racing 
have  ratios  of  sail  spread  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the 
displacement  varying  from  180  to  200 ;  yachts  not  designed 
for  racing  have  ratios  varying  from  130  to  180.  In  the 
famous  American  yacht  Sappho  the  ratio  reaches  275,  but 
her  form  differs  considerably  from  that  of  English  yachts, 
and  the  mode  of  comparison  is  inapplicable.  If  the  ratio  of 
the  sail  spread  to  the  wetted  surfaces  be  taken,  and  this 
is  the  fairest  method,  then  Mr.  Kemp  states  that  for  the 
^appho  the  ratio  is  about  2*7  to  1,  and  for  several  English 
racing  yachts  of  large  size  nearly  the  same,  falling  in  some 
examples  as  low  as  2  to  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
numbers  apply  only  to  plain  sail,  and  do  not  represent  the 
canvas  that  can  be  spread  in  light  winds. 

Secondly :  it  is  important  to  secure  a  proper  longUudindl 
distribution  of  the  sails,  in  order  that  neither  excessive 
ardency  nor  excessive  slackness  may  result,  and  that 
sufficient  handiness  or  manoeuvring  power  under  sail  may 
be  secured.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  difficulties 
attending  any  attempt  at  a  general  solution  of  this  problem 
are  insuperable ;  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the 
methods  adopted  in  practice. 

The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  wind  pressure  changes 
its  position  greatly  under  different  conditions:  the  naval 
architect  therefore  starts  with  certain  assumed  conditions 
which  are  seldom  or  never  realised  in  service,  in  order  to 
determine  the  "  centre  of  effort "  of  the  wind  on  the  sails. 
All  the  plain  sails  are  supposed  to  be  braced  round  into  the 
fore-and-aft  position,  or  plane  of  the  masts,  and  to  be 
perfectly  flat-surfaced.  The  wind  is  then  assumed  to  blow 
perpendicularly  to  the  sails,  or  broadside-on  to  the  ship,  and 
its  resultant  pressure  will  obviously  act  perpendicularly  to 
the  sails,  through  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  their  areas. 
This  common  centre  of  gravity  is  determined  by  its  vertical 
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and  longitudinal  distance  from  some  lines  of  reference,  those 
aeually  chosea  being  the  load  water-line,  and  a  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  it  through  the  middle  point  of  the  length  of  the 
load-line,  measured  from  the  front  of  the  stem  to  the  back  of 
the  Btempost.  Fig,  126  shows  a  full-rigged  vessel  with  her 
sails  placed  as  described  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  of 
plain  sail  or  "  centre  of  effort "  being  marked  0.  A  specimen 
calculation,  illustrating  the  simple  process  by  which  the 
point  C  is  determined,  is  appended. 


Calculation 

TOR  THB 

Cbktbb 

or  Effort  of 

A  Ship. 

Soll^ 

.„. 

>£-■,».:,. 
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at 
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n 
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Q'Ot 
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1,MS.«« 
Wifcet 

When  the  centre  of  effort  of  the  sail  area  has  been 
determined  relatively  to  the  middle  of  the  load-line,  it  is 
usual  also  to  determine  the  longitudinal  position  of  another 
point,  commonly  styled  the  "  centre  of  lateral  resistance." 
This  is  marked  L  in  Fig.  126,  and  is  simply  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  plane  of  the  masts — 
the  same  plane  area  which  was  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter  as  considerably  influencing  the  leeway  of  a 
ship  sailing  on  a  wind.  It  will,  of  course,  be  undeistood 
that  the  point  L  is  no  more  supposed  to  determine  the  actual 
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line  of  action  of  the  reanltant  resistance  than  the  point  C 
is  Buppoeed  to  determine  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
wind  pressure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  proves 
that  the  longitudinal  distance  between  the  centre  of  effort  C 
and  the  centre  of  lateral  resistance  L  should  lie  within  the 
limits  of  certain  fractional  parts  of  the  length  of  the  load- 
line. 

From  the  drawings  of  a  ship  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
lateral  resbtance  ma;  be  determined  by  a  very  simple 
calculation ;  and  the  particulars  required  for  an  approximate 
calculation  are  easily  obtainable  from  a  ship  herself,  being 


FIG. 126 
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the  length  at  the  load-line,  draught  of  water  forward  and 
aft,  area  of  rudder,  and  area  of  aperture  in  stem  for  screw, 
if  the  yeseel  be  so  constructed. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  effort  before  the  centre  of 
lateral  resistance  varies  according  to  the  style  of  rig ;  and 
in  determining  it,  regard  must  be  had  also  to  the  imder-water 
form  of  a  ship.  A  full-bowed  ship,  for  example,  should  have 
a  greater  proportionate  distance  between  the  two  centres 
than  a  ship  of  the  same  extreme  dimensions  and  draught,  but 
with  a  finer  entrance.  In  ships  trimming  considerably  by 
the  stem,  and  with  a  clean  run,  the  distance  between  the 
centres  should  be  made  proportionately  less.  In  ship-rigged 
vessels  and  barques  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  effort  is 
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from  one-fourteenth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  length  before 
the  centre  of  lateral  resistance ;  one-twentieth  being  a 
common  value.  The  greater  distance  (one-fourteenth)  oc- 
curred in  the  old  sailing  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  with  full 
bows  and  clean  runs ;  this  has  been  almost  equalled  in  some 
of  the  later  masted  ironclads,  where  the  centre  of  effort  has 
been  placed  one-sixteenth  of  the  length  before  the  centre  of 
lateral  resistance.  The  smaller  distance  occurs  in  screw 
frigates  of  high  speed  and  fine  form,  such  as  the  Ineonstcwt ; 
in  the  unarmoured  screw  frigates  which  preceded  them,  the 
distance  was  from  one-twentieth  to  one-twenty-fourth  of  the 
length.  In  brigs,  one-twentieth  of  the  length  is  a  fair  average 
for  the  distance  between  the  two  centres.  In  schooners  and 
cutters,  the  two  centres  are  always  very  close  together,  their 
relative  positions  changing  in  different  examples,  and  the 
centre  of  lateral  resistance  sometimes  lying  before  the 
centre  of  effort.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  vessel 
with  square  sails  the  longitudinal  position  of  the  centre  of 
effort  will  vary  but  very  slightly,  however  wide  may  be 
the  differences  between  the  angles  to  which  the  yards  are 
braced.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  schooner  or  cutter  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  plain  sail  must  move  forward  with  any 
angle  of  departure  from  the  hypothetical  position  in  the 
plane  of  the  masts. 

Having  decided  upon  the  proper  distance  between  the 
centre  of  effort  and  centre  of  lateral  resistance  for  a  new 
design,  it  is  next  necessary  to  station  the  masts  and  distribute 
the  sail  in  such  a  manner  that  the  required  position  of  the 
centre  of  effort  may  be  secured,  in  association  with  sufficient 
manoeuvring  power  and  a  proper  balance  of  sail.  In  the 
following  table  the  results  of  experience  with  various  classes 
of  ships  are  summarised,  all  the  vessels  being  supposed 
capable  of  proceeding  under  sail  alone. 

The  length  of  a  ship  at  the  load-line,  from  the  front  of 
the  stem  to  the  back  of  the  stempost,  being  called  100,  the 
other  lengths  and  distances  named  will  be  represented  by 
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the  following  numbers.*    The  last  two  columns  in  the  table 
will  be  referred  to  further  on. 


CUsMs  of  Ships. 

Distance  ftom  Front  of  Stem. 

Bate  of  Sail. 

Height  of 

Centre  of  Effort 

above  Water 

=  Breadth  X 

Forenuat. 

Malnmut. 

Mixen-mast. 

Ship     .      ,\ 
Barque      .  f 
Brig     .     . 
Rchooner  . 
Cutter.     . 

10  to  20 

17  to  19 
16  to  22 

•  • 

53  to  58 

64  to  65 
55  to  61 
36  to  42 

80  to  90 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

125  to  160 

160  to  165 
160  to  170 
170  to  190 

lito2 

IJtolf 
IJtolf 
Utoll 

This  table  is  intentionally  confined  to  the  common  cases 
where  the  number  of  masts  does  not  exceed  three.  Large 
iron  sailing  vessels  of  considerable  length  and  size,  and 
requiring  large  spreads  of  canvas,  not  uncommonly  have  four 
masts;  the  height  of  the  centre  of  effort  being  thus  kept 
lower  than  it  could  be  with  an  equal  sail  spread  on  three 
masts,  and  the  length  of  the  vessels  enabling  the  sails  on 
each  of  the  four  masts  to  "draw"  effectively.  In  her 
Majesty's  ship  Achilles,  as  before  stated,  the  experiment  of 
fitting  four  masts  was  tried,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  the 
Minotaur  class,  five  masts  are  fitted.  The  Oreat  Eastern  has 
six  masts,  but  in  her,  as  in  most  of  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamers,  the  sail-power  is  of  very  subordinate  importance, 
being  auxiliary  to  the  steam-power,  and  used  only  when  the 
wind  is  fair  or  in  case  of  accident. 

The  "  rake  "  given  to  the  masts  in  different  classes  of  ships 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is 
an  inclination  aft  from  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
heel  of  the  mast ;  but  in  vessels  with  "  lateen"  rig  the  fore- 
mast commonly  rakes  forward  considerably.  The  following 
are  common  values  for  the  rake  aft.     In  cutters,  from  ^  to 


*  This  table  is  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  Treatise  on  Masting  by 
Mr.  Fincham,  and  from  Shipbuild' 
ing^  Theoretical  and  Practical,  It 
also  represents  the  arrangements 
for  some  recent  types  in  the  Royal 


Navy.  For  other  kinds  of  rig  not 
named  above,  see  the  treatise  on 
Masting ;  for  very  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  rig  of  French  ships 
of  all  classes,  see  Construction  des 
Bdtiments  de  Mer^  bv  M.  Viel. 
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\  of  the  length  ;  in  schooners,  for  foremast,  fitom  ^  to  ^.and 
for  mainmast,  from  ^  to  ^ ;  in  brigs,  for  foremast,  fitom  0  to 
1^,  for  mainmast,  from  iV  ^  iV »  ^  ships  for  fmemasi,  firom 
0  to  ^,  for  main  and  mizen  masts,  firom  0  to  -^  It  is 
customary  to  have  the  greatest  rake  in  the  aftermost  mast, 
and  the  least  in  the  foremast  Gracefbl  appearance,  greater 
ease  and  efficiency  in  supporting  the  masts  by  shrouds  and 
rigging,  and  the  possibility  of  bracing  the  yards  sharper 
when  the  masts  are  raked  aft  and  the  rigging  led  in  the 
UHual  way,  are  probably  the  chief  reasons  for  the  common 
practice.  The ''  stecTe  "  given  to  the  bowsprit  i&  also  in  great 
measure  a  matter  of  appearance ;  and  in  many  ships  intended 
to  act  as  rams,  in  which  the  bowsprits  are  fitted  to  run-in 
when  required,  the  steeve  is  very  smalL  Greater  security 
for  the  inboard  part  of  the  bowsprit,  and  greater  height 
above  water  for  the  outboard  part,  have  also  been  given  as 
reasons  for  steeving  it,  but  these  are  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  very  many  cases. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  also  gives  a  length  for 
the  "  base  of  sail,"  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the  ship,  and 
this  exercises  an  important  influence  on  manoeuvring  power 
of  a  vessel.  In  Fig.  126  it  would  be  measured  from  the 
foremost  comer  (or  "  tack  ")  of  the  jib  to  the  aftermost  comer 
(or  "clew")  of  the  driver;  in  other  classes  it  would  be 
measured  between  extreme  points  corresponding  to  those 
named.  The  base  of  sail  was  usually  proportionally  greater 
in  vessels  wholly  dependent  on  sail-power  than  it  is  in 
vessels  with  steam-  and  sail-power,  the  foremast  being  placed 
further  forward  and  the  mizen-mast  further  aft  than  is  now 
common.  Special  circumstances  may,  however,  limit  the 
length  of  the  base  of  sail ;  and  one  of  the  most  notable  cases 
in  point  is  to  be  found  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Temerairej  a 
hriff-riffffed  vessel  of  over  8400  tons  displacement,  where  the 
departure  from  ship  rig  has  been  made  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  arrangements  for  the  heavy  chase  guns  at  the  bow  and 
stem. 

Experience  has  also  led  to  the  formation  of  certain  rules 
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for  determining  the  proportionate  areas  of  the  sails  carried 
by  the  different  masts,  with  various  styles  of  rig  According 
to  Mr.  Fincham  and  other  authorities,  in  ship-rigged  sailing 
vessels,  if  the  area  of  the  plain  sail  on  the  main  mast  was 
called  100,  that  on  the  foremast  varied  from  70  to  77,  and 
on  the  mizen-mast  from  46  to  54.  It  is  now  usual  in  the 
ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  to  make  the  corresponding  sails 
on  the  fore  and  main  masts  alike,  except  the  courses ;  and 
calling  the  sail  area  on  the  main  mast  100,  that  on  the 
foremast  would  commonly  be  from  90  to  95,  that  on  the 
mizen  45  to  55,  and  the  jib  from  15  to  20,  the  latter  agree- 
ing fairly  with  the  practice  in  sailing  vessels.  In  barque- 
rigged  vessels  the  sail  area  on  the  mizen  is  often  about  one« 
third  only  of  that  on  the  main ;  the  sail  area  on  the  fore- 
mast having  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  ships.  In 
brigs  the  sail  on  the  foremast  varies  from  70  to  90  per  cent, 
of  that  on  the  mizen ;  in  schooners  it  is  often  about  95  per 
cent. 

Another  feature  somewhat  affecting  the  handiness  of  a 
ship  under  f^ail,  particularly  in  the  earlier  movements  of  any 
manoeuvre,  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship  from  the  centre  of  effort.  This  consideration  was 
formerly  treated  as  of  great  importance,  but  it  now  has 
little  influence  in  the  actual  arrangement  of  sail  plans.  The 
longitudinal  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  load- 
draught  is  usually  fixed  by  other  and  more  important  con- 
ditions ;  and  its  position  changes  considerably  as  the  amount 
and  stowage  of  weights  on  board  are  varied.  It  will  suffice 
to  say,  therefore,  that,  when  the  ship  is  turning,  her  motion 
of  rotation  may  be  regarded  as  taking  place  about  a  vertical 
axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity;  so  that  the 
turning  effect  of  any  forces  will  vary  with  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  line  of  action.*  Suppose  a 
ship  to  have  all  plain  hail  set,  and  balanced  so  that  her 


♦  See,  further,  Chapter  XIV. 
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course  can  be  kept  without  using  the  rudder,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resistance  will  then  lie  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  resultant  wind  pressure,  which  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  e£fort  The  resistance 
tends  to  throw  the  head  of  the  ship  up  into  the  wind  in 
tacking  and  to  assist  the  helm,  but  it  tends  to  resist  the 
helm  in  wearing.  The  further  forward  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  the  centre  of  e£fort  is  placed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
initial  turning  e£fect  of  the  resistance  when  a  manoauvie 
begins.  But  as  soon  as  changes  are  made  in  the  sails  which 
**  draw "  in  order  to  assist  the  manoeuvre,  and  as  soon  as 
the  action  of  the  rudder  is  felt,  the  speed  and  course  of  the 
ship  alter,  and  the  initial  conditions  no  longer  hold,  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resistance  changing  its  position  from 
instant  to  instant. 

Lastly :  in  arranging  the  sails  of  a  ship,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  their  vertical  distribution,  which  governs  the  height 
of  the  centre  of  effort,  and  the  ^'  moment  of  sail "  tending  to 
produce  transverse  inclination. 

The  specimen  calculation  on  page  492  shows  the  ordinary 
method  of  estimating  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
effort  when  the  plain  sail  is  braced  fore-and-aft;  and  no 
explanation  will  be  needed  of  this  simple  calculation.  In 
previous  chapters,  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  of  the  resulting  strains  on  the 
rigging  and  topsides.*  It  will  suflSce,  therefore,  to  state 
that,  if  the  line  of  action  of  the  wind  is  assumed  to  be  hori- 
zontal, the  steady  speed  of  drift  to  leeward  will  supply  a 
resistance  equal  and  opposite  to  the  wind  pressure,  and 
having  a  line  of  action  approximately  at  mid-draught.  This 
couple  will  incline  the  ship  transversely  until  an  angle  of 
heel  is  reached  for  which  the  moment  of  stability  equals 
the  moment  of  the  inclining  couple.  Let  A = area  of  plain 
sail,  in  square  feet ;  A=the  height  (in  feet)  of  the  centre  of 


♦c 


See  pages  62,  136,  and  290. 
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effort  above  the  mid-draughty  when  the  ship  is  upright; 
msthe  metacentric  height  (GM)  in  feet  of  the  ship;  Da 
the  displacement  (in  poirnds)  ;  p  =  the  pressure,  in  pounds 
per  square  foot,  which  the  assigned  velocity  of  the  wind 
would  produce  upon  a  plane  placed  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
and  a  s  the  angle  of  steady  heel.  Then,  within  the  limits 
of  the  angles  of  steady  heel  reached  in  practice,  the  follow- 
ing equations  may  be  considered  to  hold : — 

Moment  of  sail,  to  heel  ship  =  A  x  h  x  p  cos^  a  ; 
Moment  of  statical  stability  =  D  x  n»  X  sm  a ; 

whence  is  obtained  the  following  equation  for  the  angle  a, 

sm'  a  +  T — 7  sm  a  —  1  s=  0. 

Since  a  is  usually  an  angle  of  less  than  6  or  8  degrees,  this 
equation  may,  without  any  serious  error,  be  written, 

D  •  i»     .  ^  At?  h 

7 7  sm  a  =  1 ;  or  sm  a  =  tFv • 

K  .p  .h  *  D  •  m 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  j)  =  1,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Fig. 
126,  D  =  6,800,000;  i»=3  feet;  A=15,600;  and  the  mean 
draught  20  feet.    Then  A = 62 +10  =  72  feet ; 

.  15,600  X  72       468        1 

^°  *  "■  6,800,000  X  3  "8500  "  18  v^^^^h 

a  =  3^  degrees  (nearly). 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  for  the  force  of  wind  when 
all  plain  sail  would  be  set,  the  normal  pressure  per  square 
foot  would  be  about  1  lb. ;  and  it  is  very  common,  in  com- 
paring the  stiffiiess  of  ships,  to  assume  that  the  pressure  p 
has  the  value  unity. 

Looking  back  to  the  formula  for  the  angle  of  steady  heel, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  ratio  of  D  .  ii»  to  A .  A  be  the  same 
for  any  two  vessels,  an  equal  force  of  wind  p  per  square  foot 
of  area  of  sail  will  produce  equal  angles  of  heel  in  both  ships. 

2  K  2 
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Hence  it  has  beomne  the  piactice  in  the  Boyal  Nayj  to  use 
this  ratio  as  a  measure  of  the  "•  power  of  a  ship  to  carry  saiL** 
The  smaller  the  ratioy  the  less  is  the  stiffiiess  of  the  ship 
under  canvas ;  the  greater  the  ratio,  the  stiffer  is  the  ship. 
Very  considerable  Tariations  oocnr  in  this  ratio  in  different 
classes.  In  the  Inoomdafd,  a  yessel  designed  for  high  speed 
under  steam  as  well  as  for  sailing,  the  number  expressing 
the  power  to  carry  sail  \&  as  low  as  15 ;  in  the  conyerted 
ironclads  of  the  Prince  Consort  class,  with  metacentric  heights 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ineondant,  and  with  a  much 
smaller  proportionate  spread  of  canyas,  the  corresponding 
number  is  51.  In  some  of  the  earlier  ironclads,  such  as  the 
Warrior  and  Minotaur  classes,  the  sail-carrying  power  is 
represented  by  30  to  35 ;  in  the  recent  ironclads  it  has  been 
represented  by  17  to  25.  In  the  yarious  classes  of  un- 
armoured  ships  very  different  values  occur :  from  20  to  25 
probably  represents  the  sail-carrying  power  of  the  screw 
frigates  of  the  older  type,  from  15  to  20  that  of  the  corvettes, 
and  from  10  to  15  that  of  the  smaller  classes.  Exact  infor- 
mation is  wanting  as  to  the  metacentric  heights  of  the  older 
classes  of  sailing  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  so  that  no  exact 
estimates  can  be  made  of  their  sail-carrying  powers.  It 
appears  probable  that  in  the  smaller  classes  the  numbers 
varied  between  12  and  20 ;  for  the  frigates,  from  20  to  25 ; 
for  the  line-of-battle  ships,  from  20  to  30. 

The  diminution  of  the  metacentric  heights  in  some  recent 
types,  in  order  to  secure  longer  periods  of  oscillation,  which 
favour  greater  steadiness,  has  led  to  a  decreased  stiffiiess  as 
compared  with  preceding  types;  this  latter  feature  being 
indicated  by  the  smaller  numbers  of  the  sail-carrying  power. 
In  other  words,  greater  angles  of  steady  heel  under  canvas 
are  now  commoner  than  were  formerly  customary.  It  was 
important  when  ships  had  to  fight  under  sail  that  the  angle 
of  heel  should  not  be  excessive,  and  5  or  6  degrees  was  the 
limit  named  by  writers  on  the  subject ;  in  steam-ships  there 
is  no  equally  powerful  reason  for  securing  equal  stiffiiess, 
steadiness    being    the  chief  desideratum,  and   angles   of 
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heel    under    plain  sail  of    8    or  10    degrees    sometimes 


occur.* 


It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  English  yachts  would  be  steadily  heeled  to 
angles  of  7  to  14  degrees,  under  plain  sail,  by  a  wind 
pressure  of  1  lb.  per  square  foot ;  this  would  indicate  that 
their  "  power  to  carry  sail "  varied  from  4  to  8.  Further  it 
is  stated  that  in  match-sailing  steady  angles  of  heel  of 
20  or  30  degrees  are  not  uncommon ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  risk  of  such  vessels  being  capsized,  as  their  ballast  brings 
the  centre  of  gravity  very  low  in  the  vessel,  and  gives  them 
an  extraordinary  range  of  stability .t 

The  practice  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  was  to  proportion  "^ 
the  heights  of  the  masts  and  the  depths  of  the  sails  to  the 
breadth  extreme  of  the  ships ;  and  hence  it  was  usual  to 
express  the  height  of  the  centre  of  effort  above'^  the  load-line 
in  terms  of  the  breadth.  The  right-hand  column  in  the 
table  on  page  495  contains  the  average  multipliers  by  which 
the  breadth  extreme  in  various  classes  of  ships  should^ 
be  affected,  in  order  that  the  height  of  the  centre  of  effort 
above  the  load-line  may  be  approximately  found.  Such 
an  approximation  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  an  exact  calculation  for  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  effort;  but  it  may  be  of  some  service.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  to  the  height  so  found  must  be  added  the 
half-draught,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  the  sail  may  be 
calculated. 

Generally,  if  there  be  no  similar  vessel  to  compare  with 
the  new  design,  the  problem  of  the  vertical  distribution  of 


•  See  t«ge  225  of  Mr.  Childers'  the  Monarch  7  degrees,  the  Betlero- 

minute  on  the  loss  of  the  Captain,  phon  and  Captain  9  degrees,  and 

The  day  before  the  disaster,  during  the  Inconstant  11  degrees, 

a  trial  of  sailing,  when  the  stiff  f  See  the  curves   publiiihed  in 

ships    LiA-d    Warden^    Minotaur,  Yacht  Designing;  showing  ranges 

Agincourt,    Northumberland,    and  of  stability    approaching   180  do- 

Warrior  were  heeling  from  3  to  5  do-  grecs. 
grees,  the  Hercules  heeled  6  degrees, 
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the  sail  takes  the  foim  (rf  a  deteminalioB  of  the  hogfat  \ 
of  the  centre  of  effort  abore  the  centre  of  lateral  resislaiioe. 
In  that  case  the  whole  of  the  quantitieam  tiiefimniila  gireo 
above,  except  the  height  A,  may  be  sii^poaed  known,  the 
Tnaximnm  angle  of  steady  heel  a  being  assigned  for  a 
pressure  of  1  lb.  per  square  foot  of  canyasL    Henee 

,       Dm 
h  =  —7—  .  sin  a» 
A 

Tery  nearly,  when  a  does  not  exceed  the  nsoal  limita 

There  are  also  practical  roles  by  which  the  ratios  of  the 
areas  of  the  different  sails,  the  lengths  of  the  masts  and  yards, 
and  other  features  of  a  plan  of  sails  are  goyemed ;  but  for 
these  we  are  unable  to  find  space,  and  they  can  be  ocmsolted 
by  those  readers  desiring  information,  in  liie  standard  works 
mentioned  above. 

In  conclusion,  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the  changes 
introduced  of  late  years  into  the  proportions  of  length  to 
breadth  in  sailing  ships.     It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the 
length  of  a  successful  sailing  ship  should  not  exceed  four 
times  the  beam ;  in  many  vessels  having  a  high  reputation 
for  performance  and  speed,  the  length  was  not  much  more 
than  three  times  the  beam.    The  great  increase  in  the 
proportionate  lengths  of  steam-ships  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement in  their  performance  appears  to  have  affected  the 
construction  of  sailing  ships ;  the  clippers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  frequently  have  lengths  from  five  to  six  times  the 
beam.    There  can,  of  course,  now  be  no  question  as  to  the 
diminution  of  the  resistance  by  the  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  length  to  breadth,  and  greater  fineness  of  form.    In 
these  clippers  the  requisite  stiffness  appears  to  have  been 
secured  with  the  use  of  very  little  ballast,  by  associating 
appropriate  fineness  of  the  under-water  form  with  the  greater 
length. 

The  passages  made  by  some  of  these  clipper  ships  are 
notable  even  in  the  days  when  steam  navigation  is  being 
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successfully  introduced  for  the  longest  Toyagea.*  On  the 
China  trade,  until  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  the  clippers 
competed  successfully  with  steamers,  occupying  from  90 
to  100  days  as  against  75  to  80  days  for  the  steamers.  On 
the  Australian  service  also  the  clippers  have  done  equally 
well.  The  Thermopyla,  for  example,  made  the  passage  from 
London  to  Melbourne  in  60  days:  a  time  only  one-third 
longer  than  that  taken  by  the  best  steamers  now  employed 
on  that  service. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  designer  of  this  remark- 
ably successful  vessel,  Mr.  Waymouth,  Secretary  to  Lloyd's 
Begister,  with  the  following  particulars  of  her  design ; 
which  will  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
modem  sailing  ship  and  one  of  the  most  successful  sailing 
frigates  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  her  Majesty's  ship  Pique. 


Particalars. 

TharmopyhB, 

Pique, 

Length 

Breadth 

Displacement 

Area  of  plain  sail 

Area  of    plain  sail  -r-  (displace-^ 

ment)* 1 

210  feet 
36    „ 
1,970  tons 
17,520  sq.ft. 

110 

162  feet 

1,912  tons 
19,086  sq.  ft. 

124 

The  sail  spread  of  the  Thermopylm  is,  therefore,  less  pro- 
portionally than  that  of  the  Pique  ;  but  her  greater  length 
and  fineness  of  form  probably  cause  a  considerable  diminution 
in  resistance,  and  give  to  the  Thermopylm  greater  speed  in 
making  passages  than  the  sailing  frigate  possessed. 

Another  clipper,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Waymouth,  has 
made  no  less  remarkable  passages,  viz.  the  MeHhowriiey  owned 
by  Messrs.  Green,  and  employed  on  the  Australian  service. 
Last  year  (1876)  this  vessel  made  the  passage  from  England 
to  Melbourne  in  74  days ;  experiencing  far  from  favourable 
conditions  during  part  of  the  voyage.    From  the  Cape,  how- 


*  For  a  mass  of  interesting  information  on  the  subject,  see  the  article 
on  "Clipper  Ships'*  in  Naval  ^Science  for  1873. 
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ever,  fine  fair  winds  were  obtained,  and  for  seyenteen  con- 
gecutive  days  300  miles  a  day  were  averaged.  The  three 
longest  runs  in  this  time  were  374,  365,  and  352  miles  per 
day.  This  vessel  is  about  3500  tons  displacement,  and  her 
area  of  plain  sail  is  rather  less  than  21,000  square  feet ;  the 
ratio  sail  spread  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  displacement 
being  about  90  to  1,  or  about  the  same  as  in  the  wooden 
screw  frigates  of  the  Boyal  Navy. 

Another  example  of  high  speed  under  sail  being  obtained 
in  vessels  which  have  good  proportions  of  length  to  beam 
and  fine  form  is  found  in  the  Inconstant^  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  which  has  made  runs  at  speeds  of  from  13^  to  14^ 
knots  per  hour  under  sail  alone. 

The  smaller  proportions  of  length  to  breadth  adopted  in 
the  old  sailing  ships  of  war  were  probably  chosen  because 
these    vessels  were  required   to  be  pre-eminently  handy 
under  sail,  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  action.    In  this  respect 
the  modem  merchantmen  could  scarcely  compare  with  the 
earlier  class ;  the  performance  of  their  voyages  does  not  ne- 
cessitate the  possession  of  similar  quickness  in  manoeuvring. 
Moreover,  the  sailing  ships  of  war  had  to  be  loftier  than  the 
merchantmen,  to  carry  considerable  weights  of  armament,  &c. 
on  the  decks  instead  of  cargo  in  the  hold,  and  yet  to  be 
stiff  under  canvas,  so  that  no  great  heel  should  be  produced 
when  going  into  action.    In  short,  as  with  steam-ships  of 
the  present  day,  so  with  the  sailing  ships  of  the  past :  vessels 
of  war  had  to  be  designed  to  fulfil  conditions  which  per- 
mitted far  less  latitude  in  the  choice  of  forms  and  proportions 
than  is  possible  in  the  designs  of  merchant  ships.     The 
large  number  of  sailing  ships  still  employed  in  the  mercan- 
tile marines  of  this  and  other  countries  makes  it  desirable, 
however,    to  notice    any  change    which    promotes    their 
efficiency ;  and  undoubtedly  one  such  change  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increased  lengths  and  fineness  of  form  adopted  in 
recent  ships. 

It  is   interesting   to  note  that,  in   yachts  designed  for 
racing,  the  proportions  of  length  to  beam  are  commonly 
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between  4  to  1  and  5  to  1,  the  upper  limit  being  reached  in 
comparatiyely  few  cases.  The  general  selection  of  these 
proportions  is  good  evidence  that  they  are  well  adapted  for 
the  class ;  in  which  handiness  and  weatherliness  are  no  less 
important  than  speed  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam.  There 
are,  however,  several  cases  on  record  in  which  these  vessels 
have  attained  speeds  of  13  or  14  knots  per  hour ;  and  the 
American  yacht  Sappho  is  said  to  have  made  16  knots  per 
hour,  for  several  consecutive  hours,  during  her  passage 
across  the  Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

STEAM    PBOPULBION. 

FoBTT  years  ago  the  employment  of  steam-ships  in  ocean 
navigation  was  a  matter  of  warm  debate.  Steamers  had 
been  successfully  employed  on  riyers^  lakes,  and  inland 
waters,  as  well  as  on  coastwise  services  and  short  sea  pas- 
sages. But  it  was  urged  that  long  voyages  must  still  be 
performed  by  sailing  ships,  either  because  steamers  could  not 
carry  coal  sufficient  to  propel  themselves  over  long  distances 
or  because  the  expenditure  on  the  propelling  power  would 
be  so  great  as  to  render  remunerative  service  impossible. 
The  Transatlantic  service,  with  its  voyage  of  3000  miles, 
was  more  especially  kept  in  view  in  these  discussions; 
and  when  the  Qreat  Western  and  Sirius  made  successful 
passages  bom  England  to  New  York  in  1838,  the  arguments 
against  the  capabilities  of  steam-ships  for  sea-going  services, 
in  competition  with  sailing  ships,  were  practically  destroyed. 
From  that  time  onwards  steam  navigation  has  been  con- 
tinuously and  rapidly  developed.  The  sizes  and  speeds  of 
individual  ships  have  been  gradually  increased,  and  their 
capacities  for  performing  long  voyages  made  greater.  For 
many  years  sailing  ships  remained  in  sole  possession  of  the 
China  and  Australian  trade ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  consequent  saving  on  the  length  of  voyage 
from  England  to  China,  have  led  to  the  extensive  use  of 
steamers  on  that  route ;  while  the  progress  made  in  steam- 
ship construction  has  enabled  the  longest  ocean  voyage  that 
requires  to  be  performed,  from  England  to  Australia,  to  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  steamers. 
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This  crowning    triumph  of   steam  navigation  deserves 

especial  mention.    Ships  are  now  running  on  the  Australian 

line  which  perform  a  voyage  exceeding  12,000  nautical 

miles  at  an  average  speed  of  11  or  12  knots,  and  consume 

only   1500  or  1600  tons  of  coal    to  drive  a  weight  of 

6000  to  7000  tons  from  port  to  port.    Placing  these  facts 

beside  the  corresponding  figures  for  the   Oreat   Western^ 

a  successful  ship  in  her  day,  one  is  enabled  to  appreciate 

better  the  progress  of  forty  years.    That  vessel  had  an 

average  ocean  speed  of  8  or  9  knots,  and  consumed  from  400 

to  500  tons  of  coal  in  driving  a  weight  of  about  2000  tons  a 

distance  of  3000  miles.    Contrasting  the  pioneer  Atlantic 

steamer  with  the  magnificent  vessels  now  employed,  no  less 

remarkable  evidence  of    progress  will  appear.    Existing 

vessels  are  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  Oreat  Western,  but  can 

make  the  passage,  at  an  average  speed  of  14  to  15|  knots, 

with  an  expenditure  of  coal  only  twice  as  great  as  that  of 

their  predecessor. 

In  the  construction  of  steam-ships  of  war,  similar  progress 
has  been  made ;  but  the  period  over  which  it  has  extended 
is  less  by  ten  or  twelve  years  than  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  mercantile  marine.    So  late  as  1846  experimental 
squadrons  of  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Navy  were 
attracting  the  greatest  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in 
naval  afiairs ;  and  the  steam  reconstruction  of  the  Navy  was 
not  fairly  begim  until  several  years  after.    Into  the  causes 
of  this  delay  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter;  but  it  is 
important  to  note  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years.     The  earliest  screw  line-of- 
battle  ships  had  speeds  of  about  9  or  10  knots ;  the  latest  and 
fastest  vessels  of  that  class  did  not  exceed  13  knots.    The 
armoured  battle-ships  now  afloat  have  speeds  of  14  or  15 
knots,  and  are  twice  or  thrice  as  heavy  as  their  predecessors. 
The  earlier  types  of  unarmoured  frigates  and  corvettes 
attained  speeds  of  10  to  13  knots ;  existing  types  of  frigates 
and  corvettes  have  speeds  ranging  from  13  to  16  knots. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  shown  how  great  is  the  proportionate 
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expeDdhme  (rf  power  leqmred  to  sttain  these  higher  speeds, 
but  the  mere  statement  <rf  the  CKts  will  suffice  to  iUostrate 
the  ooDtrwt  between  the  stemming  cmpslMlities  di  war-ships 
of  the  present  da  j  and  those  of  twenty  years  ago. 

It  woold  be  beside  oor  present  purpose  to  attempt  eren  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  steam  narigation,  either  for  the 
mercantile  marine  or  the  Boyal  Xayy;  although  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  well  be 
exaggerated*  In  this  chapter  we  propose  simply  to  treat  of 
steam  propulsion  as  it  affects  the  work  of  the  naval  archi- 
tect; and  although  references  will  necessarily  be  made  to  the 
work  of  the  marine  engineer,  no  descriptions  will  be  giyenof 
the  various  types  of  engines  and  boilers  in  common  use,  nor 
of  the  many  ingenious  devices  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
obtain  increased  power  and  efficiency  with  a  certain  weight 
of  propelling  apparatus.  Even  when  thus  restricted,  the 
field  of  inquiry  that  remains  open  is  very  large,  and 
deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  It  includes  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  which  the  designer  of  a 
steamer  has  to  take  into  account  when  determining  the 
form,  dimensions,  and  engine-power  required  to  attain  a 
certain  assigned  speed.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  these 
subjects  is  impossible  without  recourse  to  mathematical  in- 
vestigations such  as  cannot  be  introduced  into  this  work ;  but 
it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the  principal 
deductions  from  such  investigations,  and  to  illustrate  the 
principles  by  which  the  development  of  steam  propulsion  has 
been  guided. 

The  problem  of  steam-ship  design  is  not  one  admitting  of 
any  general  solution ;  because  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
in  association  with  the  attainment  of  certain  speeds,  vary 
greatly  in  different  classes  of  ships.  These  conditions 
commonly  include  a  certain  minimum  carrying  power; 
limitations  in  the  draught  of  water,  dependent  upon  the 
service  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed ;  limits  of 
length,  or  in  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  and  depth  ;  and 
the  capability  of  steaming  certain  distances  without  requiring 
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to  take  more  coal  on  board ;  besides  others  that  need  not  be 
mentioned.  In  order  to  fulfil  all  these  requirements  and  to 
secure  the  assigned  speed,  joint  action  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer.  Upon 
the  latter  deyolve  the  actual  design  and  construction  of  the 
propelling  apparatus ;  and  his  skill  is  displayed  in  providing 
machinery  which  shall  be  compact,  durable,  strong,  as  light 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  power  developed,  and 
economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  requirements 
of  the  engineer  also  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  internal  arrangements,  particularly  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  spaces  for  the  machinery,  the  efficient  ventilation  of 
those  spaces,  and  the  structural  arrangements  necessary  to 
resist  the  local  strains  incidental  to  propulsion.  Furnished 
with  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  on  all  these  matters,  and 
with  data  as  te  the  ratio  which  the  weight  of  the  machinery 
will  bear  to  its  power,  the  naval  architect  proceeds  to 
approximate  to  the  form  and  dimensions  most  suitable  for 
the  new  ship. 

This  approximation  is  necessarily  made  tentatively.  In 
the  earlier  stages,  the  engine-power  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  assigned  speed,  and  of  a  displacement  which  is 
itself  unknown.  Upon  the  power  of  the  engines  must 
depend  their  weight,  and  the  weight  of  coal  to  be  carried  for 
a  voyage  of  given  length.  And,  further,  the  weight  of  hull, 
as  well  as  the  weights  of  certain  parts  of  the  equipment, 
must  vary  with  the  total  weight  of  the  ship,  her  extreme 
dimensions,  type,  and  structural  arrangements.  Apart  from 
experience,  a  problem  involving  so  many  unknown  quantities 
could  scarcely  be  solved  ;  but,  guided  by  the  results  obtained 
in  actual  ships,  the  designer  can  proceed  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  confidence.  For  example,  he  may  express  the 
weight  of  hull,  &c.  as  a  fraction  of  the  displacement ;  and  if 
the  new  ship  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  existing  types,  of 
which  the  performances  under  steam  have  been  recorded, 
it  is  also  possible  to  determine,  in  terms  of  the  displacement, 
the  power  and  weight  of  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
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piuteoiHd  fopplj.    The  n'wiiamg  pit  ol  Ifce 

will  ooBiiit  (rf  the  weights  to  be  cmied; 

qiuuititiefl,  and  hence  an  eqnstion  nMy  be 

the  dispboement  may  be  ewrimatrf  with  a  done  ntunith  to 


The  ease  ismoiedifficah  when  the  newdeai^ia  tobeof 
norel  fbfm  or  unprecedented  speed;  and,  apart  fioai  mtAA 
experiments  soch  asweie  described  in  Chapter  XL  page463, 
considerable  doobt  may  suirmmd  the  apptuiimatkm  to  the 
dimensions  and  disidacement.  With  soch  exnerimoiti^ 
howereTy  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  ir  si  it  infra  of  aher- 
natire  fonns;  to  select  that  which  best  fulfils  the  fwiitiil 
conditions,  in  association  with  the  least  proportionate  resist- 
ance ;  and  afterwards  to  express  the  engine^ower  required 
to  propel  the  ship  at  the  desired  speed,  in  toms  of  the 
{vodnct  iA  that  speed  into  the  correspcmding  resistance. 

The  ^  nsefdl  work  **  performed  by  the  enginesof  a  steamer 
moving  at  a  certain  speed,  is  n^asored  by  the  pn)dnct  of  the 
resistance  corresponding  to  that  speed  into  the  distance 
tiiroogh  which  that  resistance  is  overcome  in  a  imitof  tima* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  term  raistanee  has  been 
applied  to  the  strain  which  would  be  brought  upon  a  tow- 
rope  if  the  ship  were  drawn  along  by  some  external  force 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  water  past  her 
hnlL  Suppose  the  resistance  (B)  to  be  expressed  in  pounds, 
and  the  speed  (S)  in  feet  per  second ;  then  the 

Useful  work  (per  second)  =  B  .  S  (units  of  work). 

One  "horse-power*'  represents  33,000  units  of  work  per 
minute,  or  550  units  per  second ;  hence  for  the  horse-power 
corresponding  to  the  useful  work,  or  "  effective  horse-power, " 
as  it  is  termed,  we  have 

Effective  horse-power  (E.H.P.)  =  -^fq  • 
For  example,  in  the  Oreyhound  experiments  it  was  found 


*  See  the  remarks  on  "  Work  *'  at  page  131. 
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that  the  resistance  at  a  speed  of  16*95  feet  per  second, 
equalled  10,770  lbs. 

10,770  X  16-95 
Effective  horse-power  =   -^^ =  332. 

# 

This  effectiye  horse-power  differs  considerably  from  the 
actnal  horse-power  developed  by  the  engines;  but  before 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  causes  which  influence  the  ratio 
which  the  usefiil  work  bears  to  the  total  work  of  the  engines, 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  how  the  latter  is  usually  expressed, 
in  order  to  assist  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  subject. 

The  power  of  marine  engines  is  expressed  either  in 
"nominal"  or  "indicated"  horse-power.  Indicated  horse- 
power measures  the  work  done  by  the  steam  in  the  cylinders 
during  a  unit  of  time.  If  the  effective  mean  pressure  of  the 
steam  upon  the  pistons  is  jp  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  total 
piston  area  (A  square  inches) ;  if  Z  be  the  length  of  the 
"  stroke  "  of  the  pistoi^  (in  feet),  and  n  the  number  of  strokes 
made  per  minute :  then  the  total  mean  pressure  on  the  pistons 
will  be  j)A  lbs.,  and  the  distance  through  which  it  acts 
(or  speed  of  piston)  will  be  nZ  feet  per  minute.  The  work 
performed  per  minute  is  therefore  given  by  the  expression. 

Work  =  j) .  A  X  n  Z  (units), 

and  this  is  equivalent  to 

Indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.)  =  —"oaTx)?) — * 

The  effective  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  is  ascertained 
from  diagrams,  drawn  by  means  of  the  useful  little  instru- 
ment known  as  the  *'  indicator ; "  and  hence  the  term 
"  indicated  horse-power  "  is  derived.*  It  .will  thus  be  seen 
to  have  a  definite  meaning,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  representation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  propelling 


*  For  details  of  this  instrument  fonnd    infonnation   respecting    the 

and  its  mode  of   application,   the  very  various  pressures  of  steam,  and 

reader  must  refer  to  works  on  the  speeds  of  piston,  used  in  different 

steam-engine,  wherein  will  also  be  types  of  engines. 
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apparatus.  It  takes  no  aooonnt  of  the  efBciency  of  the 
boOers  as  steam  generators,  or  of  the  rate  of  ooal  consump- 
tion, or  of  other  important  matters;  but  notwithstanding 
these  omissicmsy  the  nayal  architect  most  fairly  expresses 
the  power  required  to  driye  a  ship  by  the  indicated  power 
of  her  engines.  The  same  measure  will  be  employed  in 
the  estimates  which  appear  in  the  snbseqnent  parts 
of  this  chapter,  except  where  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stated. 

'^ Nominal"  horse-power  was  formerly  the  sole  measure 
which  appeared  in  the  Navy  List  for  her  Majesty's  ships ;  it 
is  still  the  only  measure  appearing  in  the  Mercantile  Navy 
List,  and  is  still  used  in  the  French  and  American  navies. 
Simultaneously  with  theintroduction  of  displacement  tonnage, 
instead  of  the  B.O.M.  for  the  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  indi- 
cated horse-power  was  introduced  into  the  Navy  List;  it 
alone  appears  for  ships  of  recent  design,  but  for  yessels  of 
earlier  date  both  the  nominal  and  indicated  powers  appear. 
The  following  examples  wiU  show  how  greatly  different  in 
different  ships  might  be  the  ratio  of  the  nominal  power  to 
the  actual  or  indicated  power  of  the  engines. 


ov  • 

Horse-power. 

Ratio  of 

I.H.P. 

to  N.H.P. 

Ships. 

Indicated. 

Nominal. 

ATbacore 
Spiteful       .      . 
Supply  ,     .      . 
bimoom . 
Hector    . 
Agincourt    , 
Bellerophon 
Monarch 
Penelope 

109 
796 
265 
1576 
3256 
6867 
6521 
7842 
4703 

60 

280 

80 

400 

800 

1350 

1000 

1100 

600 

1-82 
2-85 
3-31 
3-94 
4  07 
5-08 
6-62 
7-13 
7-84 

The  cause  of  these  differences  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules 
by  which  the  nominal  horse-power  was  calculated.  For  all 
ships,  instead  of  the  true  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the 
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pistons,  a  fictitious  pressure  of  7  lbs.  per  square  inch  was 
assumed.  In  screw  steamers,  the  imiended  piston^speed  (say 
in  feet  per  minute)  was  taken  as  the  true  speed,  and 

lbs. 

Nominal    |  _  7  x  area  of  pistons  x  intended  speed  of  piston 
horse-power  j  ""  33,000  * 

In  paddle  steamers  not  even  the  iiitended  piiston  speed  wad 
regarded,  but  a  fictitious  speed  was  assumed,  according  to  a 
law  which  has  been  thus  stated — 


»=  129-7  (length  of  strok^)^, 


Assumed  speed  of  piston  (feet 
per  minute)     .... 

and  for  these  vessels 

lbs. 

T^T  .^  ,  1  7  X  area  of  pistons  x  assumed  speed 
Nominal  horse-power  = ^^000 — ' 

The  manufacturer  of  the  engines  was  usually  under  no 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  assumed  speeds  of  piston,  and 
often  exceeded  them ;  while  the  assumed  mean  p^ssure  was 
much  below  the  effective  mean  pressure ;  two  facts  which 
explain  the  very  different  ratios  of  nominal  to  indicated 
horse-power  which  existed  in  different  vessels.  The  change 
from  nominal  to  indicated  horse-power  for  the  ships  of  the 
Boyal  Navy  has  so  generally  commended  itself  that  further 
remarks  are  needless. 

In  the  French  navy  the  nominal  horse-power  is  one-fourth 
of  the  power  which  it  is  expected  the  engines  wiD  develop ; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cades  the  actual  indicated  power  is 
found  to  lie  between  4  and  4J  times  the  nominal  power.  A 
French  "  horse-power  "  {cheval  vapewr)  is  rather  less  than  the 
English,  being  32,549  foot-pounds  per  minute,  instead  of 
33,000.  To  convert  French  into  English  measures,  the 
former  must  be  multiplied  by  0*9863. 

Nominal  horse-power  for  the  British  mercantile  marine  is 
not  defined  by  law.     Formerly  the  rule  established  by  the 

2  L 
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practice  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  was  generally  em- 
ployed ;  it  was  very  similar  to  the  old  Admiralty  rule  for 
paddle  steamers,  the  same  effective  pressure  of  7  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  piston  area  being  assumed ;  but  the 

Assumed  speed  of  piston  =  128  -^Length  of  stroke. 

This  rule  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse,  but  is  sometimes 
stated  as  follows : — Let  IP = sum  of  squares  of  diameters  of 
cylinders  (in  inches) ;  then — 

J^wer}  =  47  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^g*^  ^^  ^t™^'^- 

The  commercial  nominal  horse-power  is,  however,  very  fre- 
quently represented  by  the  following  expression — 

1  nominal  horse-power  =  30  circular  inches  of  piston  area. 

A  "  circular  inch  "  being  a  circle  of  1  inch  diameter,  the 
total  nominal  horse-power  of  a  set  of  engines  would  be 
obtained  by  finding  the  number  of  circular  inches  in  all  the 
piston  areas,  and  dividing  by  30.  This  rule  corresponds 
with  that  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  when  the  piston 
speed  is  assumed  to  be  200  feet  per  minute. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  conmiercial  method  of  measuring  horse-power,  but  none 
of  them  has  found  general  favour.*  In  1872,  the  council 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  having  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  replied  as 
follows : — "  The  term  nominal  horse-power  as  at  present 
"  ordinarily  used  for  commercial  purposes  conveys  no  definite 
meaning."  .  .  .  .  "  The  majority  of  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  no  formula  depending  upon  the  dimensions  of 
"  any  parts  of  the  engines,  boilers,  or  furnaces  could  be  relied 


♦  Mr.  McFarlane  Gray,  of  the  tects  in  1872,  but  not  approved  by 

Board  of  Trade,  proposed  a  method  them.  It  was  based  on  two  measure- 

of  measuring  nominal  horse-power,  mcnts,  diameter  of  cylind^re  and 

which  was  referred  to  the  council  width  of  furnace, 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
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**  upon  as  giving  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  power  of  an 
"  engine ;  and  that  even  if  the  varieties  of  engines  and  boilers 
*'  now  in  use  could  be  comprised  under  one  general  expression 
"  for  the  power,  the  progress  of  invention  would  soon  vitiate 
"  any  such  expression  or  formula."  The  committee  could  not 
agree  to  any  alternative  mode  of  measuring  engine-power, 
but  the  plan  which  met  with  least  objection  was  to  take  either 
the  indicated  power  on  a  trial  trip  as  the  nominal  power,  or 
some  sub-multiple,  such  as  one-fowrth  of  the  indicated  power ; 
the  latter  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  French  rule. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations,  and  to  assign  a  uniform 
or  definite  meaning  to  a  nominal  horse-power  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine. 

In  selecting  the  type  of  engine  to  be  employed  in  a  new 
ship,  in  consultation  with  the  marine  engineer,  the  designer 
has  to  consider  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  various  types 
to  their  indicated  horse-power,  and  their  relative  coal 
consumption.  It  is  usual  to  express  the  weight  of  machinery 
in  "  hundredweights  per  indicated  horse-power  "  and  the  coal 
consumed  in  "  pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour." 
Both  these  quantities  may  be  affected  by  the  special 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  various  ships,  especially  in  war- 
ships, even  for  any  single  type  of  engine ;  but  the  following 
brief  statement  may  be  of  service,  representing,  as  it  does, 
the  average  results  of  good  practice  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 
Three  types  of  engines  are  now  in  common  use :  first,  the 
ordinary  type,  with  jet  condensers,  such  as  is  fitted  in  the 
Warrior  and  other  early  ironclads  ;  second^  the  surface- 
condenser  type,  such  as  is  fitted  in  the  HeretUeSy  Devastation^ 
and  other  ironclads  built  in  1863-71 ;  third,  the  compound 
type,  that  has  been  extensively  adopted  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  was  recommended  strongly  by  the  Committee 
on  Designs  for  Ships  of  War  in  their  report  of  1871. 
Besides  these  three  types  of  engines,  there  are  others 
respecting  which  nothing  need  be  said. 

For  the  three  types  named,  the  average  weights  and  rates 
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of  coal  consumption  at  fall  speed  are  approximately  as 
follows : — 


Types  of  Engines. 

Weight  per 

Indicated 

Horse-power. 

Rate  of  Coal  Consumption 

per  Indicated  Horse-power 

per  Hoar. 

Warrior  type       .     .     . 
Devastation  type  . 
Compound      .... 

3i  cwt. 
3i    „ 

4  to  6  lbs. 
3  to4    „ 
2  to3    M 

In  the  mercantile  marine,  the  compound  engine  has  been 
extensively  used  for  many  years  past  with  the  greatest 
adyantage  as  regards  economy  of  fuel  and  eflScient  perform- 
ance.* It  appears,  however,  that,  while  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  about  2  lbs.  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour  when  these  vessels  are  making  long  passages  at  full 
speed,  the  weight  of  the  machinery  in  proportion  to  the  indi- 
cated horse-power  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  engines  of 
similar  type  used  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
marine  engines  have  been  constructed  for  special  services, 
with  weights  not  exceeding  2  cwt.  per  indicated  horse-power  ; 
and  stiU  more  in  contrast  with  the  general  practice  is  that 
followed  by  the  builders  of  the  fast  steam-launches,  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  whole  propelling  apparatus,  in  full  working 
order,  has  been  brought  to  about  \  cwt.  per  indicated  horse- 
power. The  remarkable  performances  of  these  small  vessels 
wiU  be  further  examined  hereafter;  but  it  is  a  question 
for  the  marine  engineer  whether,  on  the  large  scale,  any 
similar  economy  of  weight  may  not  be  practicable. 

A  simple  example  wiU  illustrate  the  advantages  gained 
by  adopting  a  type  of  engine  which  economises  fuel,  even  if 
the  engine  itself  has  to  be  made  somewhat  heavier.  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Devastation  has  engines  of  the  surface-con- 
densing type,  which  indicated  on  trial  more  than  6600  horse- 


♦  See  the  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Designs  for 
Ships  of  War,  for  the  records  of 


experience  of  several  eminent  marine 


engmeers. 
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power,  and  drove  the  ship  13*8  knots  per  hour.  These 
engines  weigh  1000  tons,  and  the  total  coal  supply  carried 
at  the  normal  draught  is  1350  tons.  Had  the  engines  been 
made  on  the  compound  type,  they  would  have  weighed 
about  1250  tons,  or  250  tons  more  than  their  actual  weight ; 
but  the  rate  of  coal  consumption  would  have  been  only  two- 
thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the  present  engines,  and  therefore, 
with  900  tons  of  coal,  the  vessel  would  have  been  able  to 
steam  as  far  as  she  now  can  with  1350  tons.  This  saving  on 
the  coals  would  not  only  cover  the  additional  weight  of  the 
engines,  but  enable  either  200  tons  to  be  added  to  the  weight 
of  armour,  armament,  and  equipment,  or  the  distances  over 
which  the  ship  could  steam  to  be  increased  about  one-fifth,  or 
any  corresponding  change  to  be  made  that  might  be  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  a  merchant  steamer  making  frequent 
passages  over  a  known  distance,  savings  in  coal  consumption 
are  even  more  important.  One  of  the  large  Transatlantic 
steamers,  for  instance,  now  burning  800  tons  of  coal  on  the 
voyage,  would,  with  engines  of  the  old  jet-condenser  type, 
have  to  bum  1800  or  2000  tons,  and,  with  the  surface-con- 
denser type  of  engine,  would  bum  about  1200  or  1400  tons. 
On  the  work  of  a  year  the  savings  eflTected  by  using  the 
most  economical  type  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  longer  the  voyage  and  the  larger  the  proportionate 
coal  supply,  the  greater  are  the  gains  of  the  modern  type. 
For  example,  a  steamer  which  now  has  to  carry  a  weight 
of  coal  equalling  three-tenths  of  her  total  displacement,  in 
order  to  perform  the  voyage  to  Australia,  might  have  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  displacement  available  for  cargo.  But  if 
she  had  engines  of  the  early  type,  consuming  coal  twice  as 
rapidly,  she  would  require  to  carry  coals  amounting  to  three^ 
fifths  of  her  total  weight,  and  could  carry  no  cargo.  If  she 
had  engines  of  the  surface-condensing  type,  the  coal  supply 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  nearly  otw-AoZ/^  the  displace- 
ment ;  and  after  allowing  for  the  small  saving  on  the  weight 
of  engines,  as  compared  with  the  compound  type,  the  weight 
of  cargo  that  could  be  carried  would  be  very  small — not  one- 
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half  that  which  the  modem  ship  would  carry.  Th^ae  are  not 
mere  estimates,  but  simple  statements  of  fact  based  upon  the 
particulars  of  ships  now  employed  upon  the  service.  And 
it  is  to  the  improvements  in  marine  engines,  which  have 
brought  about  such  great  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel, 
that  the  moderate  size  of  these  successful  ships  is  due. 
When  the  design  of  the  Qreai  Eastern  was  in  contemplation, 
no  such  results  had  been  attained,  and  it  appeared  necessary 
to  build  a  ship  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  for  a  service 
which  is  now  successfully  accomplished  by  ships  of  less  than 
one-fourth  her  displacement. 

Adopting  the  indicated  horse-power  as  the  fairest  measure 
of  the  power  of  engines,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  ratio 
which  the  indicated  power  bears  to  the  "eflfective  horse- 
power "  previously  defined.  This  ratio  will  mainly  depend 
upon  three  circumstances:  (1)  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  engines ;  (2)  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
peller; (3)  the  increased  resistcmce,  due  to  the  changes 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  propeller  in  the  motion  of 
the  water  relatively  to  the  hull  of  the  ship. 

When  an  engine  is  in  motion  under  its  load,  a  considerable 
part  of  its  indicated  power  must  be  expended  in  overcoming 
frictional  and  other  resistances,  working  the  air-pumps,  &c. ; 
and  only  the  remaining  part  of  the  power  is  available  to 
give  motion  to  the  propeller.  The  proportion  of  the 
indicated  power  expended  in  this  "  waste  work "  no  doubt 
varies  in  different  engines,  and  in  any  engine  when  working 
at  different  speeds.  General  experience  appears  to  have 
shown  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  indicated  power 
would  be  a  fair  average  allowance  for  the  waste  work  of 
engines  workijig  at  full  speed ;  these  are  the  figures  given 
by  Professor  Bankine  and  other  authorities.  The  best  and 
most  recent  information  of  the  kind  yet  published  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Froude.*    Having  analysed 

*  Sec  his  ]>aper  "  On  the  Ratio  of  Indicated  to  Effective  Horse-power/' 
vol.  xvii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
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the  steam  trials  of  many  ships,  Mr.  Fronde  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  engines  of  screw-steamers,  working  at  fall  speed, 
the  waste  work  is  quite  three-tenths  of  the  indicated  power ; 
only  about  seven-tenths  being  available  for  giving  motion  to 
the  propeller.  At  lower  speeds  the  waste  work  is  propor- 
tionately greater,  and  in  some  cases,  for  very  low  speeds,  it  is 
considered  to  rise  as  high  as  one-half  the  indicated  power. 
The  ratio  of  the  available  power  to  the  total  indicated  power 
— ^from  70  to  80  per  cent,  for  fall  speed — expresses  the 
efficiency  of  the  mechanism.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  this 
particular  marine  engines  compare  badly  with  land  engines ; 
but  the  analyses  which  Mr.  Froude  has  published  must 
suggest  the  desirability  of  careful  consideration  and  possibly 
improved  arrangements,  by  which  the  waste  work  of  the 
machinery  may  be  diminished,  and  its  e£Sciency  increased. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  together  the  eflSciency 
of  the  propellers  in  common  use,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  motion  of  the  water  passing  a  ship.    The  screw,  the 
paddle,  and  the  water-jet  are  the  only  propellers  that  need 
be  mentioned,  no  others  having  claims  to  serious  considera- 
tion.   The  paddle  has  been  in  use  &om  the  earliest  days  of 
steam  propulsion,  the  screw  for  about  forty  years,  and  the 
water-jet  was  first  employed  so  long  ago  as  1843.    The  last- 
mentioned  propeller  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment,  having  been  adopted 
in  several  small  vessels  and  floating  fire-engines,  but  only  in 
one  ship  of  moderate  size,  her  Majesty's  ship  WaterwUch. 
It  has,  however,  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  been  so 
strongly  recommended,  that  it  cannot  be  left  imnoticed. 
The  paddle-wheel  was  the  first  propeller  employed,  and 
although  it  has  now  given  place  to  the  screw  for  ocean 
navigation,  it  still  remains  in  common  use  for  river  and 
shallow-water  steamers.    The  screw  is  now  by  far  the  most 
important  propelling  instrument,  and  there  seems  no  present 
probability  of  any  other  propeller  replacing  it ;  so  that  it 
claims  most  attention.    It  is  proposed  to  glance  at  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  other  two  propellers  before  passing 
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to  the  consideration  of  the  screw ;  and  in  order  to  compare 
their  relative  efficiency,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  action  of  all  propellers. 

The  action  of  the  propeller  drives  stemwards  a  stream  of 
water,  and  the  reaction  of  that  stream  drives  the  ship  ahead. 
This  reaction  is  measured  by  the  stemward  VMmenJtwa  com- 
municated to  the  stream  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  may  be 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  G  =  the  cubic  feet  of  water  acted 
upon  by  the  propeller  per  second :  for  searwater  weighing 
64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  weight  of  water  acted  upon  per 
second  must  be  64C  lbs.  Let  v  =  the  stemward  velocity 
(in  feet  per  second)  impressed  upon  the  stream :  then  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  of  reaction  B  is  measured  by  the 
added  velocity  (as  explained  on  page  152),  and  we  must 
have— 

Reaction  (B)  v         v 

Weight  of  water  acted  upon  ""  g       32-2  ' 

R  =  goio   ^  weight  of  water  acted  upon 
f=   Qo^   X  640  lbs.  =  2Cv  \ha.  (nearly). 

This. reaction  measures  the  propelling  force,  or  thrust  of  the 
propeller.  When  the  ship  is  in  uniform  motion,  there  must 
be  an  exact  balance  between  this  thrust  and  the  total  resist- 
ance then  opposing  the  motion  of  the  ship.  When  the  thrust 
exceeds  the  resistance,  the  motion  of  the  ship  will  be 
accelerated ;  when  the  converse  happens,  the  motion  will  be 
letarded.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  the  fact  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  that,  when  a  propeller  acts  upon  the 
streams  of  water  flowing  past  a  ship,  their  natural  flow 
(described  in  Chapter  XI,)  is  interfered  with  more  or  less ; 
the  result  being  an  increase  in  the  resistance  experienced  by 
the  ship.    This  point  will  be  further  elucidated. 

From  the  foregoing  general  expression  it  appears  that  the 
tjirust  of  a  propeller  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
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acted  «pon  per  second,  asid  the  etemwwrd  vdodty  impressed. 
So  long  as  the  product  Cv  is  unaltered,  so  long  does  the 
thrust  remain  constant,  no  matter  how  C  and  t;  may  be 
individually  varied.  It  may  be  noted,  hawever,  that  in 
practice  it  is  always  preferable  to  make  the  value  of  the 
velocity  v  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  waste 
work  performed  in  giving  motion  to  the  race,  and  to  lessen  the 
speed  at  which  the  propeller  has  to  be  driven ;  so  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  adopt  a  form  of  propeller  which  will  operate 
upon  the  largest  possible  quantities  of  water.  Moreover, 
all  conditions  which  affect  the  flow  of  water  to  the  propeller 
must  exercise  a  sensible  effect  upon  its  efficiency.  And, 
lastly,  the  position  in  relation  to  the  ship  in  which  a  pro- 
peller is  placed  may  greatly  affect  its  efficiency,  more 
especially  through  its  influence  upon  the  streani-lijae 
motions,  and  the  effect  of  those  motions  upon  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  propeller.* 


The  water-jet  is  the  simplest  of  the  three  propellers.  In 
her  Majesty's  ship  Waterwiich  it  is  applied  in  the  following 
manner.  Openings  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to 
permit  the  passage  of  water  into  the  interior.  The  water 
which  enters  necessarily  has  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship 
impressed  upon  it,  then  passes  into  a  turbine  driven  by  the 
main  engines,  and  is  expelled,  with  considerable  velocity, 
through  passages  leading  to  an  outlet  or  nozzle  placed  on 
each  side,  at  the  level  of  the  load-line.  These  nozzles 
direct  the  issuing  streams  stemward  when  the  ship  is  to 
be  moved  ahead,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  she 
is  to  go  astern;  arrangements  being  made  by  which  the 


*  Readers  desirous  of  following 
out  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
this  subject  may  consult  with  ad- 
vantage the  paper  "On  the  Me- 
chanical Principles  of  the  Action  of 
Propellers,"  contributed  to  vol.  vi.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institution 


of  Naval  Architects,  by  the  late 
Professor  Ranking;  as  well  as  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Froude  on  that 
paper ;  also  the  papers  by  Professor 
Cotterill  published  in  Nos.  2  and  3 
of  the  Annual  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Naval  Architecture. 
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direction  of  outflow  can  be  easily  reversed.  The  stemward 
velocity  with  which  the  issuing  streams  are  impressed  is,  of 
course,  the  difference  between  their  actual  velocity  of  outflow 
(V)  through  the  nozzles  and  the  speed  of  advance  (v)  of  the 
ship.  If  A  =  the  joint  area  of  the  outlets  in  square  feet,  we 
have — 

Cubic  feet  of  water  acted  upon  per  second  =  AV ; 
Stemward  velocity  (in  relation  to  still  water)  =  V— t;; 

Thrust:   or   momentum  created!     ^,^,^      .„     ,       ,  . 
per  second  in  sea  water      .     .[=2AV(V-«)lb8. (nearly). 

It  19  important  to  note  that  the  propelling  effect  due  to  the 
reaction  of  the  streams  issuing  from  the  nozzles  is  as  great 
when  the  outlets  are  placed  above  water  as  when  they  are 
under  water,  if  the  velocity  of  outflow  and  the  speed  of  the 
ship  are  the  same.  K  the  nozzles  are  placed  above  water, 
the  turbine  has  to  do  some  small  amount  of  additional  work, 
in  raising  the  water-jets  to  the  height  of  the  nozzles  before 
expelling  them.  If  the  nozzles  are  placed  under  water,  their 
projection  beyond  the  sides  of  the  ship  will  cause  additional 
resistance,  especially  if  they  are  of  large  sectional  area.  In 
the  WaJtermtch^  as  stated  above,  the  nozzles  are  placed  at  the 
level  of  the  load-line. 

The  following  points  require  careful  consideration  in 
making  use  of  the  w  ater-jet  propeller,  if  its  efficiency  is  to  be 
made  as  great  as  possible : — First :  the  arrangement  of  the 
inlets  in  the  bottom ;  otherwise  waste  work  may  be  done  in 
giving  motion  to  masses  of  water  which  do  not  enter  the 
ship.  Second :  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  and  channels 
by  which  the  jets  are  conducted  from  the  inlets  to  the 
outlets ;  otherwise  the  frictional  and  other  resistances  of  the 
water  in  passing  through  these  channels  may  become  un- 
necessarily great.  Third :  the  determination  of  the  sectional 
areUs  of  the  outlets,  their  positions,  and  the  forms  of  their 
casings  ;  otherwise  the  sectional  areas  of  the  jets  may  be  too 
small  to  secure  economical  propulsion,  or  the  passage  of  the 
casings  through  the  water  may  give  rise  to  serious  resist- 
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Ance.  Besides  these  matters,  there  are  the  equally  important 
questions  relating  to  the  design  of  the  engines  which  drive 
the  turbine,  and  of  the  turbine  itself ;  but  these  concern  the 
marine  engineer. 

Usually  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  a  vessel  propelled  in  this 
manner  are  placed  amidships,  where  the  streams  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  ship  in  the  surrounding  water  have 
their  maximum  stemward  motion  relatively  to  her.*  This 
£EUst  may  somewhat  reduce  the  efiSciency  of  the  propeller,  as 
compared  with  what  its  action  would  be  if  the  water  were 
undisturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  ship.  A  far  more  serious 
decrease  of  e£Sciency  results  from  the  resistances  to  be  over- 
come in  driving  the  water  through  the  curved  passages  from 
the  turbine  to  the  nozzles;  and  these  resistances  must 
increase  rapidly  with  the  speed  with  which  the  water  is 
driven.  Theoretically  the  larger  the  sectional  area  (A)  of  the 
nozzles  becomes,  in  order  to  make  (V)  the  velocity  of  outflow 
as  small  as  possible,  for  a  certain  propelling  force  and  a 
certain  speed  of  ship,  the  greater  should  be  the  efficiency  of 
the  propeller.  But  in  practice  there  are  various  limitations 
to  any  increase  in  the  area  of  outlets  approaching  the 
dimensions  which  theory  would  assign;  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  the  passages, 
makes  the  jet-propeller  compare  unfavourably  with  the  screw 
and  paddle. 

In  the  case  of  the  Watermtch  the  joint  sectional  areas  of 
the  nozzles  amounted  to  5^  square  feet  only,  these  being  the 
sectional  areas  of  the  streams  to  which  the  propeller  gives 
stemward  velocity.  On  investigation  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  nozzles  per  second 
when  the  vessel  attained  a  speed  of  9*3  knots  was  only 
about  150  cubic  feet,  the  velocity  of  outflow  being  less  than 
30  feet  per  second.  The  smallness  of  this  quantity  will 
appear  more  clearly  if  it  is  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
water  acted  upon  by  the  twin-screws  of  the  Viper ^  when  tried 


*  See  page  434. 
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in  oompetition  with  the  IFolencvldL  The  Yifet  attained 
a  speed  of  9*6  knots,  her  engines  derehqped  696  hone- 
power,  her  displacement  being  1180  tons,  and  her  twin- 
screws  operated  on  orer  2000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  aeoond, 
quite  foorteen  times  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  jets  of  the 
Waiervriick  delirered  per  second.  It  is  not  smprisiiig, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  ship  attained  no  highor  qpeed  than 
9*3  knots  with  760  indicated  horse-power,  atthough  her 
displacement  was  only  1160  tons,  and  her  fcnm  at  the  ston 
was  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the  Yijer  as  to  consideraUj 
decrease  the  resistance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  giTe  a  similar 
comparison  with  a  paddle-wheel  vessel,  or  to  say  more  at 
present  respecting  llie  contrast  between  the  screw  and  jel^ 
because  in  discussing  the  efficiency  of  screw  propellers  many 
matters  now  uimotioed  will  be  mentioned. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  WaiermtA  to  test 
the  effect  of  redueinff  the  sectional  areas  of  the  noaoles,  and 
the  results  obtained  indicate  some  decrease  of  efficiency  as 
compared  with  the  performances  with  fall-sized  nozzles,  just 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  considerations  stated 
above.  No  experiments  have  been  made  with  nozzles 
enlarged  beyond  the  sectionaLl  area  of  5 J  square  feet,  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  proportionately  very  smalL  Con- 
siderable changes  would  have  been  required  in  the  ship 
before  this  enlargement  of  the  nozzles  could  be  effected ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  future  jet- 
propelled  ship  it  would  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt 
nozzles  of  greater  size,  and  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  outflow 
of  the  jets. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  increased  manoeuvring  power 
obtained  with  jet-propellers  should  lead  to  their  adoption  in 
vessels  of  war,  even  though  they  are  less  efficient  for  pro- 
pulsion than  the  screw  or  paddle.  This  point  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XIV. ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add 
here  that  this  kind  of  propeller  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  vessels  designed  as  floating  fire-engines,  where  the 
pumping  power,  which  has  to  be  provided  independently 
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of  propulsion,  can  be  readily  made  available  for  giving 
motion  to  the  vessels. 

Paddle-wheels,  like  jet-propellers,  give  direct  stemward 
momentum  to  streams  of  water,  the  reaction  of  which 
constitutes  the  thrust  or  propelling  force.  These  streams 
form  what  is  termed  the  "  paddle- race ";  and  their  cross- 
sectional  areas  depend  upon  the  area  and  immersion  of  the 
paddle-floats.  **  Feathering"  paddle-floats  are  now  generally 
employed;  the  common  paddle-floats  being  fixed  radially 
upon  the  wheels.  The  speed  of  the  floats  depends  upon  their 
radial  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  in  a  unit  of  time.  Suppose  the 
centre  of  the  floats  to  be  16  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  wheel  to  make  16  revolutions  per  minute. 
Then  speed  of  floats  in  feet  per  second  (V)  would  be  given  by 

^  ^  2  X  31416^x  16  X  16  ^  2g.g  ^^^  ^^^j^^ 

If  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  called  Vy  the  difference  (V— v) 
between  that  speed  and  the  speed  of  the  paddle-floats  is 
termed  the  dip  of  the  paddles,  and  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
fraction  of  V,  or 

Slip  (per  cent.)  =     y     x  100. 

Suppose  in  the  example  chosen — which  is  taken  from  an 
actual  ship — ^that  the  speed  v  is  22*4  feet  per  second  (about 
13  knots  per  hour) : 

26-8 -22-4 
Slip  (per  cent.)  = ogig —  x  100  =  16^  (nearly). 

From  15  to  20  per  cent  appears  to  be  a  fail*  average  for  the 
slip  of  paddle-wheels  when  working  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. Being  usually  placed  amidships,  they  operate 
on  water  which  has  its  maximum  stemward  velocity 
relatively  to  the  ship,  and  this  fact  somewhat  reduces  the 
efficiency.     With  a  certain  speed  of  revolution  it  lessens  the 
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sternward  momentum  which  the  floats  can  impress  upon  the 
paddle-race.  With  a  certain  indicated  power,  the  speed 
of  the  paddle-wheels  may  be  increased  in  consequence  of 
working  in  the  disturbed  water,  but  the  waste  work  on  the 
engine,  friction,  "churning*'  of  the  water,  &c.  will  be  also 
increased ;  so  that  there  must  be  less  efficient  action  than 
if  the  paddle  worked  in  still  water.  K  the  motion  of  the 
water  be  disregarded,  and  the  paddles  assumed  to  operate  on 
water  which  is  undisturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  ship,  it  is 
easy  to  express  the  thrust  of  the  propeller.  Let  A=  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  paddle-race  on  both  sides.  Then,  if  V 
and  V  have  the  same  values  as  in  the  preceding  equations 
for  slip  of  paddle-wheels. 

Cubic  feet  of  water  acted  upon  per  second  =  A  .  V ; 
Thrust :  or  momentum  created  per  \      cx».^  ,xr 

second  in  sea-water  .     .     .     .  j  =  2AV  (V -«),  nearly ; 

the  exact  determination  of  A  is  not  an  easy  matter.  With 
the  common  or  radial  float  it  is  generally  supposed  to  equal 
the  product  of  the  length  (or  transverse  measurement)  of 
the  floats  into  their  maximum  depth  of  immersion ;  whereas 
with  feathering  floats  it  is  assumed  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
float.  Certain  rules  have  been  established  by  experience  for 
fixing  the  size  of  the  paddle-wheels,  the  length  of  the  floats, 
their  breadth,  and  maximum  immersion.  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
simimarises  these  rules  as  follows:* — The  size  of  the 
paddle-wheel  should  be  determined  by  considering  the 
intended  speed  of  the  ship,  the  average  slip  of  the  paddles 
in  similar  vessels,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
considered  most  suitable  for  the  engines.!  The  height  of 
the  paddle-shaft  and  of  the  engines  in  the  ship  should  also 
be  noted,  in  order  to  determine  t^eir  effect  on  the  stability. 
In  the  fully  laden  condition  of  the  ship  the  wheel  should  not 


*  See  his  work  on  Navol  Arcld-  steamers,  we  find  that  from  20  to 

lecture,  30  revolutions    per   minute   were 

t  From    the    comparison    of   a  common,  but  in  some  cases  40  to 

^reat  number  of  high-speed  paddle  45  revolutions  were  made. 
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be  buried  in  the  water  more  than  one-third  to  one-haK 
its  radius;  in  the  light  condition  the  upper  edges  of  the 
paddle-floats  should  be  at  least  6  inches  under  water  when 
they  are  vertical.  The  length  (or  transverse  measurement) 
of  the  floats  should  not  exceed  one-third  or  one-half  the 
breadth  of  the  ship  except  in  special  cases.  In  a  radial  or 
common  paddle-wheel  the  number  of  the  floats  should  about 
equal  the  number  of  feet  in  the  diameter ;  and  the  breadth 
of  the  floats  should  be  about  |  inch  or  1  inch  for  each  foot 
in  the  diameter.  In  a  feathering  paddle  the  floats  should  be 
about  one-half  as  numerous  and  twice  as  large  as  the  floats 
in  a  common  paddle-wheel.  These  are  only  approximate 
rules  for  deep-water  steamers;  for  shallow-draught  vessels 
these  rules  would  not  be  followed^  but  the  special  conditions 
on  which  a  vessel  was  to  be  employed  would  be  considered. 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  with  paddle-wheels  applied 
in  large  sea-going  steamers  was  connected  with  the  variations 
in  tbeir  performance,  produced  by  changes  in  the  draught  of 
watef  and  the  immersion  of  the  floats.  In  performing  a  long 
voyage,  the  consumption  of  coal  and  stores  might  produce  a 
change  of  draught  amounting  to  several  feet ;  and  the  paddle- 
floats  which  were  too  deeply  immersed  to  be  most  efficient 
when  the  voyage  began,  might  not  be  sufficiently  immersed 
when  it  ended.  When  variations  in  draught  are  not  con- 
siderable, the  voyages  being  short,  and  the  changes  in  the 
weights  small,  paddle-wheels  can  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  success.  Eolling  motions,  of  course,  greatly  aflect 
the  action  of  paddles  in  ships  at  sea,  and  not  merely  influence 
their  propelling  effect,  but  give  rise  to  serious  straining 
actions  upon  the  propelling  apparatus.  A  paddle-wheel  at 
one  instant  submerged  far  below  its  normal  depth,  and  having 
its  revolutions  retarded  by  the  change,  might  a  few  seconds 
after,  on  the  roll  of  the  ship  in  the  opposite  direction,  be 
lifted  almost  clear  of  the  water  and  '^  race  "  violently  beyond 
the  normal  speed.  In  smooth  water  no  similar  disturbances 
of  the  regular  action  of  paddles  occur ;  and  they  are  there 
applied  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
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Paddle-wheels,  notwithstanding  their  direct  stemward 
action  on  the  water,  do  a  considerable  amount  of  waste  work, 
besides  that  which  is  effective  in  propelling  a  ship.  This 
waste  work  consists  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  Irf 
the  water  to  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  floats,  and  in  '^  clmm- 
ing"  the  water — driving  it  in  other  than  the  stemward 
direction,  delivering  blows,  &c.  Various  devices  have  been 
proposed  for  lessening  this  waste  work,  feathering  paddles 
being  the  most  common.  Mathematical  investigation  shows 
that,  with  the  best  paddle-wheels,  the  waste  work  at  least 
equals  the  work  done  in  giving  stemward  motion  to  the 
paddle-race. 

The    action  of    the  paddle-floats  must    exercise    some 
infiuenee  upon  the  stream-line  motions  of  the  water  past 
the  ship,   and    consequently  affect    the  resistance.    The 
water  in  the  paddle-race  would,  if  the  ship  were  towed,  dose 
in  around  the  stem,  and  probably  have  some  small  motion  m 
the  direction  of  her  advance,  forming  a  "  wake  ";   but  by  the 
action  of  the  paddles  it  is  driven  astern  with  a  considerable 
velocity,  and  this  change  must  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  ship  when  self-propelled, 
as  compared  with  the  resistance  measured  by  a  tow-rope 
strain.    It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  paddles  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  immersed  to  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  draught  of  water,  so  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
stream-line  motions  may  not  extend  to  the  greater  portion 
of    the  water  surrounding  the  ship  and  at  any   instant 
affected  by  her  motion.     In  the  case  of  the  screw-propeller 
it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  a  ikiarked  difference  in  this 
respect,  the  action  of  the  propeller  directly  affecting  a  fiir 
greater  body  of  the  surrounding  water. 

Comparing  paddle-wheels  with  water-jets,  it  appears  that 
the  waste  work  of  paddles  is  probably  not  greater  than,  if  so 
great  as,  that  of  jets,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  frictional 
resistances  experienced  by  the  water  in  passing  from  the 
inlets  to  the  nozzles.  Paddle-floats,  moreover,  cto  be 
made  much  larger  than  can  the  sectional  areas  of  nozzles 
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without  serious  practical  inconyeniences.  Hence,  on  the 
whole,  paddles  appear  preferable  to  jets,  and  they  are 
equally  applicable  even  in  the  shallowest  waters,  except, 
perhaps,  in  cases  where  very  narrow  channels  have  to  be 
navigated ;  but  even  under  these  special  circumstances  the 
paddle  is  commonly  used,  being  placed  astern  instead  of 
amidships.  When  paddles  are  fitted  so  that  they  can  be 
disconnected,  and  the  wheels  on  opposite  aides  of  a  ship 
worked  in  opposite  directions,  they  give  as  great  manoeuvring 
power  under  steam  as  water-jets ;  besides  being  more  efficient 
propellers^  On  the  other  hand,  paddles  are  more  liable  to 
injury  than  the  nozzles  for  water-jets:  and  this  difference 
is  of  special  importance  in  war-ships. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  paddle-wheels,  it  may  be 
added  that,  although  they  have  now  given  place  to  screws  in 
nearly  all  sea-going  steamers,  yet  the  highest  speeds  yet 
attained  by  ships  on  smooth-water  measured-mile  trials  have 
been  attained  by  paddle-steamers.  The  Holyhead  packets 
steamed  17|  knots ;  her  Majesty's  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert^ 
17  knots ;  and  many  other  vessels  have  steamed  from  15  to 
16  knots ;  all  of  these  speeds  being  very  high  as  compared 
with  the  measured-mile  speeds  of  the  finest  screw-steamers 
of  the  present  day.  Measured-mile  performances  do  not 
necessarily  afford  a  fair  comparison  of  the  average  speeds 
attained  at  sea,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  speed  at  sea  screW^ 
steamers  undoubtedly  gain  upon  paddle-wheel  vessels. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  special 
features  of  screw-propeUers,  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  a 
few  of  the  terms  that  will  be  frequently  employed.  The 
diameter  of  a  screw  is  measured  from  the  circle  swept  by  the 
tips  of  its  blades  during  their  revolution ;  the  area  of  this 
circle  measures  the  icrevhdisc.  The  pitch  of  a  screw  is  the 
length  of  a  complete  turn  measured  parallel  to  the  axis ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  distance  which  the  screw  would 
advance  in  one  revolution  if  it  worked  in  a  solid  nut.  The 
speed  of  a  screw  is  the  distance  it  would  advance  in  a  unit 

2  M 
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of  time  if  it  worked  in  such  a  nnt,  and  is  clearly  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  its  reyolutionSy  in  that  unit  of 
time,  by  the  pitch.  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  the 
screw  (say,  Y  feet  per  second)  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  (vfeet 
per  second)  is  usually  termed  the  dip  of  the  screWy  aod 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  speed  of  the  screw.  For 
example,  a  screw  of  which  the  pitch  is  14  feet  makes  72 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  drives  a  ship  8*2  knots  per 
hour:  required  the  slip. 

72  X  14 
Speed  of  screw   =  V  =  — g^ —     =  16*8  feet  per  seooiKL 

Speed  of  ship     =  r  =  82  x  1*688  =  13-8  „      „        „ 
Slip  (per  cent.)  =  -^  x  100  =  j^  x  100  «  17-85. 

This  slip  (V — v),  if  the  screw  worked  in  water  undisturbed 
by  the  passage  of  the  ship,  would  clearly  be  the  stemivatd 
velocity  relatively  to  still  water  of  the  particles  in  the 
propeller  race.  In  practice,  however,  the  screw  works  in 
water  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  ship; 
and  hence,  strictly  speaking,  the  slip  (Y — t;)  should  be  termed 
the  apparent  dip.  The  real  dip  may  be  defined  as  the 
total  change  in  the  velocity  of  particles  in  the  race  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  propeller.  The  frictional  drag  of 
the  ship  usually  produces  a  forward  motion  of  the  sui^ 
rounding  particles,  and  forms  a  wake,  in  which  the  screw 
works ;  it  then  has  to  destroy  this  forward  motion  before  it 
can  impress  a  stemward  motion,  relatively  to  still  water, 
upon  the  race ;  but  the  apparent  slip  takes  account  only  oi 
that  stemward  motion,  and  hence  may  differ  considerably 
from  the  real  slip.  In  some  cases  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  apparent  '*  negative  slip "  is  observed,  the  speed  of  the 
screw  being  less  than  that  of  the  ship ;  but  more  commonly 
the  apparent  slip  is  positive,  and  varies  from  10  to  30  per 
cent.,  20  per  cent,  being  the  average  in  very  many  cases.  It 
lies  outside  our  present  purpose  to  enter  further  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  governing  the  slip  of  screw-propellers ; 
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the  reader  desirous  of  foUowing  it  out  wiU  find  several  vain- 
able  papers  on  the  subject  published  in  the  TransactionB 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

The  thrust  of  a  screw-propeller,  like  that  of  a  paddle  or 
jet,  is  measured  by  the  stemward  momentum  generated  in 
the  race  per  second.  This  race  is  generally  assumed  to 
consist  of  a  cylindrical  column  of  water,  having  the  screw- 
disc,  less  the  circle  swept  by  the  ^  boss  "  of  the  screw,  for  its 
athwartship  section.  The  surfaces  of  the  screw  are  oblique, 
departing  more  or  less  from  coincidence  with  athwartship 
planes;  whereas  paddle-floats  are  placed  athwartships,  and 
the  jet  delivers  its  colunm  directly  stemwards.  This  oblique 
action  of  the  screw-propeller  constitutes  an  important  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  other  two  propellers ;  rotary  as  well 
as  stemward  motion  being  imparted  to  the  race.  This  rotary 
motion  must  be  accompanied  by  centrifugal  action,  pro- 
ducing some  diminution  of  pressure  of  the  screw  upon  the 
water,  and  some  loss  of  thrust  As  the  screw  revolves,  it  also 
experiences  frictional  resistance  on  its  surfaces  from  the 
surrounding  water,  and  this  has  been  proved  to  be  an 
appreciable  item  in  the  total  work  of  the  engines,  producing 
a  diminution  of  the  thrust. 

All  these  drawbacks  to  the  efSciency  of  screw-propellers 
are,  however,  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  increased 
resistance  produced  by  their  disturbing  action  Upon  the 
stream-line  motions  of  the  water  surrounding  a  ship  in 
motion.  The  natund  flow  of  the  streams,  as  previously 
explained,  causes  them  to  close  in  around  the  stem  and 
produce  a  forward  pressure,  which  counterbalances,  to  a 
large  extent^  the  sternward  pressure  of  the  streams  upon  the 
bow.  When  a  rapidly  revolving  screw  is  placed  close  to  the 
stem,  and  made  to  give  stemward  momentum  to  large 
quantities  of  water,  there  is  a  lessened  forward  pressure  on 
the  stem,  while  the  stemward  pressure  on  the  bow  remains 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  Consequently,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably increased  resistance.  For  many  years  past  these 
general  considerations  have  been  agreed  to,  but  it  is  only 
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recently  that  Mr.  Froude  hiis  famished  qnantitative  Btate- 
ments,  derived  from  his  experiments  with  the  Chreyhound  and 
with  modelsy  enabling  the  real  magnitude  of  this  increase  of 
resistance  to  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Fronde  estimates  that  in 
well-formed  ships,  with  single  screws  placed  under  the  stem 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  disturbance  of  the  stream-line 
motions  by  the  screw  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  40  or  50 
per  cent,  upon  the  resistances  experienced  by  the  ships  when 
towed  at  the  same  speeds.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the 
screw  Mr.  Froude  estimates  to  be  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
resistance  of  the  ship  when  towed.  Differences  in  the  form 
of  the  screw  employed,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
may  no  doubt  produce  some  variations  in  the  ratios  which 
these  two  items  of  increased  resistance  bear  to  the  '^nett" 
resistance,  or  tow-rope  strain  ;  but  the  analyses  made  by 
Mr.  Froude  include  so  many  types  that  there  appears  good 
reason  for  accepting  his  estimate  as  a  fair  average. 

Experiments  made  with  a  steam-launch  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  by  Mr.  Isherwood  and  other  ofBoers  of  the 
United  States  navy,  support  Mr.  Froude's  conclusions.* 
The  full  speed  of  this  launch  was  about  8  or  9  knots; 
when  towed  at  a  speed  of  8*4  knots,  the  tow-rope  strain 
was  775  lbs. ;  when  driven  by  her  own  propeller  at  the  same 
speed,  its  thrust,  on  a  dynamometer,  was  1062  lbs.  or  37  per 
cent,  above  the  tow-rope  strain.  For  the  speed  of  7  knots 
the  dynamometer  indicated  a  thrust  of  760  lbs. — 30  per  cent 
greater  than  the  corresponding  tow-rope  strain.  At  lower 
speeds  the  thrust  on  the  dynamometer  was  not  nearly  so 
great  in  proportion  to  the  tow-rope  strain.  These  experi- 
ments are  very  interesting,  but  cannot  compare  in  accuracy 
with  those  made  under  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Froude 
can  secure  with  the  aid  of  his  delicate  measuring  apparatus 


*  See  a    paper    on  the  subject  Isherwood's    report    published  by 

contributed  by  Mr.  Eckart  to  the  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 

Transaciions  of  the  Institution  of  ment. 
Naval  Architects  for  1872,  and  Mr. 
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and  appliances  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
motion  during  each  run  of  a  model,  at  any  desired  speed. 

The  adventitious  resistance  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
screw  is  considerably  influenced  by  its  distance  from  the 
stem.  Almost  always  the  screw  is  placed  close  to  the  stem, 
and  its  sweep  is  so  considerable  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  water  set  in  motion  by  the  passage  of  the  ship  is 
influenced  by  its  action.  But  if  the  screw  is  placed  some 
distance  astern  of  the  ship,  it  appears  to  interfere  very  much 
less  with  the  natural  flow  and  forward  pressure  of  the 
streams  upon  the  stem,  causing  comparatively  little  increase 
of  resistance.  Mr.  Froude  states  as  the  result  of  direct 
experiment  that,  if  a  single  screw  is  placed  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  extreme  breadth  of  a  ship  clear  of  the  stem, 
the  increase  of  resistance  produced  by  its  action  is  only 
one-flfth  of  that  ordinarily  produced.  In  a  few  ships  the 
screw  has  been  placed  abaft  the  rudder ;  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  swift  steam-launches  recently  con- 
stmcted.  But  in  no  case  has  it  been  placed  nearly  so  far  aft 
as  the  distance  indicated  by  the  experiments  ;  nor  could  it 
be  so  placed  without  incurring  serious  practical  disadvan- 
tages, especially  in  war-ships.  A  screw  placed  clear  of  the 
stem,  instead  of  under  its  protection,  would  run  great  risks 
of  damage  in  action;  even  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
supported  under  ordinary  conditions  of  service. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  screw  has  quite 
superseded  the  paddle  for  ocean  navigation  and  deep-water 
service,  has  been  proved  quite  equal  to  the  paddle,  if  not 
superior  to  it,  on  the  measured-mile  smooth-water  trials  of 
speed,  and  has  surpassed  the  jet  in  efiSciency  on  the  only 
occasions  when  fair  comparative  trials  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  in  smooth  water  the  screw 
is  so  effective  as  the  paddle ;  but  the  trials  in  the  Rattler 
and  AhctOy  the  Niger  and  the  Basilisky  indicated  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  screw,  and  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  comparison  of  very  many  measured-mile 
trials  of  paddle  and  screw  steamers  of  similar  types.    Pro- 
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vided  that  the  draught  of  water  of  the  ship  is  great  enough  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  screw,  or  twin-screws,  of  sufiSciently  large 
diameter,  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  screws.  When  ^e 
draught  is  too  limited  even  for  twin-screws,  multiple  screws 
have  been  used,  but  ordinarily  the  paddle  would  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  efficiency  of  the  screw,  as  compared  with  the  paddle 
or  jet,  in  smooth  water  results  from  the  fact  that  it  operates 
upon  much  larger  quantities  of  water  in  a  unit  of  time.  The 
race  of  a  well-immersed  screw-propeller  has  a  sectional 
area  approximately  equal  to  the  screw-disc ;  and  this  is  very 
large  even  as  compared  with  the  largest  paddle-race.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  this  statement;  let  one 
contrast  suffice.  The  fEunous  paddle-steamer  Scotia  and  her 
Majesty's  ship  Volage  both  attained  a  speed  of  about  15  knots 
on  the  measured  mile.  For  both  paddles  in  the  Scotia  the 
sectional  area  of  the  race  equalled  about  130  square  feet,  and 
the  speed  of  the  floats  was  about  34  feet  per  second,  that  of  the 
ship  being  26  feet.  For  the  screw  of  the  Volage,  the  disc  area 
was  about  280  square  feet,  the  speed  of  the  screw  30 J  feet  per 
second,  and  that  of  the  ship  25  J  feet.  On  calculation  it  will 
be  found  that  the  paddles  operated  on  about  4500  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engines 
being  about  4800;  whereas  in  the  screw  the  quantity  of 
water  operated  on  per  second  exceeded  7500  cubic  feet,  the 
engines  indicating  4500  horse-power.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  thrust  of  a  propeller  depends  upon  the  product  of 
the  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  in  a  unit  of  time,  by 
the  stemward  velocity  imparted  to  it ;  and  since  the  screw 
has  so  large  an  excess  over  the  paddle  in  the  quantity  of 
water  in  its  race,  the  waste  work  due  to  obliquity  of  action, 
screw  friction,  and  centrifugal  action  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for. 

Smooth-water  performances  are  not  the  true  test  of 
efficiency  ;  in  a  seaway  the  screw  is  far  more  superior  to  the 
paddle  than  it  is  on  the  measured  mile.  Eolling  motiomj, 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  paddle,  leave  the  steam 
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almost  nninfltienced.  Pitching  oscillations  of  course  affect 
the  screw  more  than  the  paddle ;  but  if  the  screw  is  well 
immersed^  or,  still  better,  if  twin-screws  are  employed,  the 
loss  of  efficiency  on  account  of  pitching  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  serious  in  large  ships.  Considerable  variations  in 
the  draught  of  water  may  also  take  place,  yet  leave  tiie 
screw  efficient ;  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  not 
equally  true  of  the  paddle.  The  screw  lends  itself  much 
more  readily  than  the  paddle  to  the  association  of  steam 
with  sail  power ;  the  absence  of  projecting  paddle-boxes  is  a 
great  advantage  in  steaming  head  to  wind  and  in  general 
service ;  and,  finally,  in  war-ships  the  screw  is  much  less 
exposed  to  damage  in  action.  The  most  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  screw  under  all 
conditions  of  service  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  paddle  in  sea-going 
ships  of  the  mercantile  marine,  wherein  economical  pro- 
pulsion is  of  the  highest  importance. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  appear  that  two 
conditions  are  essential  to  the  successful  application  of  screw- 
propellers  :  (1)  the  disc  area  must  be  made  large ;  (2)  the 
water  must  be  permitted  to  flow  freely  to  the  screw.  With 
a  single  screw  a  large  disc  means  a  large  diameter ;  and  the 
superior  propelling  effect  of  large  screws  is  now  so  generally 
recognised  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  their  favour. 
The  well-known  trials  made  twenty  years  ago  with  her 
Majesty's  ship  Flying  Fish  proved  that  the  larger  screw,  even 
if  not  wholly  immersed,  might  still  be  used  with  advantage; 
and  since  that  time  the  largest  screws  that  could  be  employed 
conveniently  have  been  adopted.  Considerable  trim  by  the 
stem  has  also  been  given  to  many  ships,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  extreme  draught  aft  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  a  large  well-immersed  screw.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  draught  is  too  limited  to  permit  the 
employment  of  a  single  screw  of  sufficiently  large  diameter, 
and  then  recourse  is  had  to  twin  or  multiple  screws. 

Multiple    screws  have  not  been  used  in   many  cases, 
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number  of  ships  when  steaming  at  the  uniform  speed  of  14 
knots,  the  average  ratio  for  the  singlenscrew  ships  is  about 
17*5  against  15*5  for  the  twin-screw  ships,  or  about  11  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

This  superiority  in  propelling  e£fect  isobtainedin  association 
with  other  important  advantages.  The  engines  and  propellers 
being  duplicated,  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  a  middle-line 
watertight  bulkhead  (as  shown  in  Figs.  18-25,  page  30),  and 
to  greatly  increase  the  safety  of  the  ship  against  foundering. 
There  is  also  far  less  risk  of  entire  disablement  than  with  a 
single  screw ;  and,  with  either  screw  at  work,  a  twin-screw 
ship  is  not  merely  under  control,  but  able  to  make  fair  head- 
way. The  Vanguard^  for  example,  with  one  screw  steamed 
11*4  knots,  while  with  both  screws  she  attained  14*9  knots; 
and  in  many  cases  long  passages  have  been  made  by  twin- 
screw  ships,  with  a  single  screw  at  work  and  a  small  angle 
of  helm  to  keep  the  course.  So  manifold  are  the  advantages 
of  twin-screws  that  all  the  large  ships  now  building  for  the 
Boyal  Navy  are  to  be  propelled  in  that  manner,  the  armed 
despatch  vessels  Iris  and  Mercury y  which  are  intended  to  have 
a  speed  of  17  or  18  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  being  among 
the  number.  Single  screws  are  now  used  only  in  cases  where 
cruising  qualities  are  of  great  importance  and  the  sail- 
power  is  good ;  it  is  then  desirable  to  lift  the  screw  when 
under  sail  alone,  and  single  screws  are  used  chiefly  because 
no  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  devised  for  lifting  twin- 
screws.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  gravest  consideration  of  merchant  ship  owners  whether 
twin-screws  might  not  be  introduced  into  ocean  steamers, 
which  now  almost  without  exception  have  single  screws,  any 
slight  accident  to  which  or  to  the  machinery  may  disable 
the  vessels  as  steamers,  and  throw  them  back  upon  their  sail- 
power.  It  has  been  objected  that  twin-screws  are  more 
exposed  to  injury  by  collision,  fouling  of  wreckage,  &c.,  than 
single  screws,  which  are  sheltered  under  the  stem ;  but  while 
there  is  undoubtedly  force  in  the  objection,  it  can  scarcely 
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be  regarded   as  a  connterbalance  to  all  the  advantages 
obtainable  with  twin-screws. 

The  second  condition  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  screws  is 
that  they  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  in  order  that  the 
race  may  have  its  fall  sectional  area,  and  the  whole  of  the 
propelleivdisc  may  be  creating  momentom  and  exercising 
thrust.  Amongst  the  more  important  circumstances  in- 
fluencing the  supply  of  water  to  the  screw  may  be  mentioned 
the  form  of  the  stem  of  the  ship,  the  distance  of  the  screw 
abaft  the  stem,  and  the  immersion  of  the  upper  blades  when 
they  are  passing  through  the  vertical  position.  K  the  screw 
is  not  sufficiently  immersed,  it  will  create  considerable  surfieM^ 
disturbance,  have  a  less  compact  and  well-defined  race,  and 
do  more  waste  work.  If  the  stem  is  bluff  or  very  full,  the 
efficiency  of  the  screw  will  be  decreased  because  the  water 
cannot  flow  freely  to  certain  parts  of  the  screw-disc,  which  are 
masked  by  the  stempost  and  body  of  the  ship.  If  the  screw 
is  close  under  the  stem,  as  it  usually  is  in  single-screw  ships, 
it  has  to  act  at  some  disadvantage  in  the  ^^  wake  "  of  tlie 
ship,  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  to  do  if  placed 
further  astern. 

Fineness  in  the  "  run  "  of  single-screw  steamships  is  now 
recognised  as  a  desirable  and  necessary  feature.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  steam  propulsion,  this  was  not  so  well  under- 
stood, and  in  many  of  the  bluff-stemed  vessels  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  converted  from  sailing  into  steam  ships,  the  prejudicial 
effect  of  their  forms  on  the  action  of  the  screw  was  most 
marked.  One  case  alone  can  be  cited  out  of  the  many  on 
record.  The  screw-frigate  Daimtless,  built  in  1848,  was  first 
tried  with  a  full  stem,  and  her  performance  being  unsatis- 
factory, she  was  lengthened  aft  about  10  feet,  and  made  of 
much  finer  form  in  the  run.  In  her  earlier  trials,  when  the 
displacement  was  2300  tons,  she  was  driven  at  a  speed  of  7f 
knots  with  836  horse-power  (indicated).  After  the  alteration, 
with  the  same  screw  and  nearly  the  same  displacement,  the 
ship  attained  a  speed  of  10  knots  with  1388  horse-power ;  but 
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had  the  form  remained  unaltered,  the  engine-power  for  that 
speed  would  have  been  at  least  1900  horse-power,  so  that 
the  alteration  of  the  stem  and  better  supply  of  water  to  the 
screw  saved  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  the  total  power  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  required.* 

Twin-screws  are  now  usually  fitted  under  each  quarter 
with  the  dead  wood  between  them,  and  at  some  distance  clear 
of  the  body  of  the  ship,  the  shafts  being  carried  out  in 
tubes,  of  which  the  after  ends  are  supported  by  stmts.  Con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  stempost  or 
body  of  the  ship  to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  water  to  the 
screws ;  being  well  immersed,  that  supply  is  likely  to  be 
ample,  and  there  is  but  little  surface  disturbance,  the  whole 
of  the  disc  doing  useful  work  on  a  race  which  is  compact  and 
unbroken.  These  circumstances  no  doubt  help  to  make 
twin-screws  eflScient ;  besides  which  they  probably  gain  some- 
what upon  single  screws  in  creating  less  adventitious  resist- 
ance. We  are  not  aware  that  this  last-mentioned  matter 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  being  placed  some  distance  clear  of  the  body 
of  the  ship,  with  their  shafts  well  away  from  the  middle  line 
of  the  ship,  while  their  sweep  leaves  untouched  a  considerable 
part  of  the  streams  flowing  past  the  ship  near  the  region  of 
the  water-line,  the  action  of  twin-screws  will  not  cause  so 
great  an  additional  resistance  as  results  from  the  action  of 
single  screws. 

Attention  will  next  be  directed  to  the  methods  by  which, 
in  designing  a  new  ship,  an  approximation  is  made  to  the 
indicated  horse-power  required  to  propel  her  at  a  given 
speed.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  common  method 
is  to  proceed  by  comparison  of  the  new  design  with  existing 
ships ;  making  use  of  ''  coefficients  of  performance "  based 
upon  their  trials.    Such  coefiicients  are  determined  from  the 

*  lu  ihiQ  nUAory  of  Naval  Archi"  information  respecting  the  intro- 
tedure,  by  the  late  Mr.  Fincham,  duction  of  screw  propulsion  into 
will   be  found   muclx   interesting      the  Royal  Navy. 
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measured-mile  trials  of  all  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  the  mass 
of  valuable  information  already  recorded  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  design  of  new  ships.  The  results  of  many 
trials  made  prior  to  1865  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Scott 
Eussell  in  his  Naval  Arehiiecture ;  and  the  corresponding 
results  for  many  of  the  ironclads  since  constructed  will  be 
found  recorded  in  the  Annual  of  the  Boyal  School  of  Naval 
Architecture. 

The  Admiralty  formulsB  may  be  expressed  very  simply. 
Let  D  =  displacement  of  ship  (in  tons)  at  the  draught 
of  water  on  the  trial ;  A  =  the  corresponding  area  (in  square 
feet)  of  the  immersed  midship  section ;  Y  =  speed  (in  knots) 
per  hour ;  and  P  =  indicated  horse-power.    Then 

Ci  (midship  section  coeflScient)  =  ^LJL . 

C2  (displacement  coefficient)  = . 

In  these  expressions  it  is  assumed — (1)  that  the  resistance 
of  the  ship  will  vary  as  the  sqtuire  of  the  velocity,  and  the 
work  to  be  done  in  propelling  her  as  the  cube;  (2)  that 
the  useful  or  propelling  eflFect  of  the  engines,  after  allowing 
for  the  waste  work  to  be  done  in  overcoming  frictioncd 
resistances,  &c.  of  the  machinery,  and  the  waste  work  of  the 
propeller,  will  vary  as  the  indicated  horse-power ;  (3)  that 
for  similar  ships  the  resistances  corresponding  to  any  assigned 
speed  will  vary  as  the  area  of  the  immersed  midship  section, 
or  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  displacement.  The  character 
of  the  last  assumption  and  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be 
applied  have  already  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  in 
the  preceding  chapter.*  As  to  the  first  assumption,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Chapter  XI.,  where  it  has  been  shown 
that,  so  long  as  the  speeds  attained  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
where  wave-making  resistance  becomes  important  in  pro- 
portion to  frictional  resistance,  the  law  of  the  total  resistance 

♦  See  page  486. 
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varying  as  the  square  of  the  speed  holds  fairly.  Beyond 
that  limit  the  law  of  variation  involves  a  higher  power  of 
the  speed.  The  second  assumption  also  appears  to  hold 
fairly  well  with  engines  of  similar  and  good  design,  and 
with  any  selected  propeller  of  good  proportions.  It  cannot^ 
however,  be  applied  without  correction  when  the  propellers 
of  the  two  ships  compared  are  of  dissimilar  character — one, 
say,  a  paddle,  and  the  other  a  screw ;  nor  can  it  be  applied 
to  all  types  of  engines,  the  waste  work  being  greater  in  some 
than  in  others.  The  greater  the  similarity  in  ship,  engines, 
and  propellers,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  accuracy 
possible  with  this  method  of  estimation. 

Even  with  the  foregoing  limitations,  the  coefficients  of 
performance  furnish  a  good  means  of  comparing  the  economy 
of  propelling  power  in  ships  of  similar  form  and  proportions, 
and  not  very  di£ferent  sizes,  as  well  as  of  estimating  the 
probable  power  for  a  new  ship.  Of  the  two  coefficients,  that 
for  the  displacement  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  trustworthy, 
giving  a  fairer  measure  of  the  resistance  than  the  midship- 
section  coefficient,  especially  when  dealing  with  ships  which 
are  not  of  exactly  similar  form. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  these  coefficients,  take  the 
case  of  her  Majesty's  ship  BeUerophon,  On  the  measured 
mile,  with  a  displacement  of  7369  tons,  a  midship-sectional 
area  of  1207  square  feet,  and  an  indicated  power  of  6312 
horse-power,  she  attained  a  speed  of  14*053  knots  per  hour. 

1207  X  (14-053)3 
^^"^  6312  -OiJi; 


(7369)^  X  (14-053)3 
6312 


Ca  =  ^^ ~7^ -=  166. 


The  ship  is  300  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  and  had  a  mean 
draught  of  water,  on  trial,  of  24^  feet.    Hence  her 

7639  X  35 

Coefficient  of  fineness*  =  oAhTrif^ — oTT  =  0'63. 

300  X  56  X  24^ 

*  See  page  4. 
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When  her  Majesty's  ship  Hercules  was  designed,  if  the 
performances  of  the  BeUerophon  had  been  kno¥my  the  engine- 
power  required  might  have  been  approximated  to  in  the 
following  manner.  Her  length  being  325  feet,  breadth 
59  feet,  and  mean  draught  24|  feet,  her  displacement  was 
8680  tons,  and  the  area  of  midship  section  1314  square  feet 
For  these  dimensions — 

8680  X  85 
CoeflScient  of  fineness  =  qos'v  59  y  24^  =0*64, 

or  nearly  the  same  as  the  fineness  of  the  BeUerophon.  It 
might  have  been  assumed  therefore  that  the  Hensules  would 
have  coefficients  of  performance  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
stated  above.  On  trial  the  vessel  attained  14*69  knots  per 
hour ;  let  this  be  taken  as  the  designed  speed,  and  let  the 
corresponding  horse-power  be  required.  Using  the  midship- 
section  coefficient  531, 

1314  X  (14-69V 
Probable  LH.P.  = 53 J ^  =  7845  (nearly). 

Using  the  displacement  coefficient  166, 

Probable  I.H.P.  =  (^680)^^x^(14-69)^  ^  g^^^  (nearly). 

The  actual  indicated  power  required  to  drive  the  Hercules  at 
the  speed  of  14*69  knots  was  rather  more  than  8520  horse- 
power, or  about  6  per  cent,  above  the  approximation  from  the 
displacement  coefficient,  and  about  9  per  cent,  above  that 
from  the  midship-section  coefficient.  These  results  bear  out 
what  was  said  above  as  to  the  displacement  coefficient  being 
on  the  whole  the  more  trustworthy  ;  and  they  are  sufficiently 
close  to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes.  It  may  be  explained, 
however,  that  the  variation  of  the  resistance  at  these  high 
speeds  for  ships  of  this  type  depends  upon  some  higher 
power  of  the  speed  than  the  square ;  and  the  naval  architect 
would  allow  for  this  in  his  estimate,  increasing  the  power 
somewhat  above  that  given  by  the  foregoing  approximate 
method.    In  making  this  increase,  he  would  be  guided  by 
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the  recorded  per&rmances  of  the  exemplar-ship  at  some  less 
speed  than  the  full  speed ;  nearly  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Boyal  Navy  having  been  tried  at  haK-boiler  power  as  well 
as  full  power.  For  example,  the  BeUerophan,  steaming  at  a 
speed  of  12*15  knots,  had  a  midship-section  coefficient  of  543, 
and  a  displacement  coefficient  of  171,  as  against  531  and  166 
for  a  speed  of  14*05  knots,  indicating  that  the  power  required 
to  drive  the  ship  varied  with  a  higher  power  than  the  cube 
of  the  speed.  It  really  varied  between  those  speeds  as  V^'^  ; 
and  if  this  correction  is  made  for  the  Hercules  in  the  pre- 
ceding calculation,  the  probable  indicated  horse-power  will 
rise  to  8300,  or  within  2J  per  cent,  of  the  power  actually 
developed.  To  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  speed  desired, 
the  naval  architect  would  almost  certainly  provide  some 
margin  of  indicated  horse-power  above  that  to  which  the 
approximate  method  conducts. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  work  in  practice  lies  in  the 
selection  from  available  data  of  exemplar-ships  most  nearly 
resembling  the  new  design,  in  order  that  the  appropriate 
coefficients  may  be  obtained.  In  making  this  selection,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  carefully  the  fineness  of  form,  the 
dimensions,  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  in  proportion  to 
the  maximum  speeds,  and  some  other  particulars  of  the  new 
ship  and  the  completed  ships ;  and  to  make  allowances  for 
greater  or  less  fineness  of  form,  di£ferences  in  the  frictional 
resistance,  or  any  other  matter  affecting  the  speed  under 
steam.  In  the  Eoyal  Navy,  for  the  greater  number  of 
classes,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  discovering  suitable 
examples ;  but  when  entirely  new  conditions  are  introduced, 
it  is  not  possible  to  proceed  with  equal  certainty,  and  then 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  proceeding  by  this  comparative 
method,  to  allow  a  considerable  margin  of  power  and  speed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Devastation,  a  vessel  of  very  full 
form,  moderate  proportions  of  length  to  beam,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  deep-draught  twin-screw  ships.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  designing  this  ship  that  with  5600  horse-power 
and  a  displacement  of  9060  tons,  a  speed  of  at  least  12^ 
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knots  would  be  obtained;  this  would  give  a  displacement 
coefficient 

(9060)^  X  (12^)^      .... 
^^"  5600  -101. 

On  the  measured  mile,  with  a  displacement  of  9190  tons,  the 
ship  steamed  11 '91  knots  with  3400  horse-power,  the  dis- 
placement coefficient  being  218 ;  and  at  full  speed  she  realised 
13*84  knots  with  6(350  horse-powerj  the  corresponding  co- 
efficient being  175.  Had  only  the  estimated  power — 5600 
horse-power — been  realised,  the  vessel  would  have  steamed 
about  13  knots,  that  is,  about  \  knot  faster  than  the  esti- 
mated speed.  Or,  had  she  steamed  12^  knots,  the  indicated 
horse-power  required  would  have  been  only  4000  horse- 
power, instead  of  5600  horse-power,  as  estimated. 

When  the  Devastaiion  had  been  tried  and  her  coefficients 
determined,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate engine-power  for  the  succeeding  deep-draught  ships 
with  twin-screws ;  and  the  superior  performances  of  twin 
as  compared  with  single  screws  rendered  it  possible  to 
economise  engine-power.  This  was  done;  and  in  the 
Alexandra,  Temerairey  and  other  vessels,  the  engines  were 
made  less  powerful  and  weighty  than  they  would  have  been 
with  single  screws.  Subsequent  trials  have  fully  justified 
this  procedure.  Take,  for  example,  the  Alexandra,  It  was 
estimated  that  8000  horse-power  would  suffice  to  drive  the 
ship  about  14  or  14J  knots,  when  fully  laden  and  weighing 
9500  tons.  On  the  measured  mile  the  speed  of  15  knots  ¥ra8 
attained,  and  the  engines  exerted  8600  horse-power,  600 
horse-power  more  than  the  guaranteed  power.  When  allow- 
ance is  made  for  this  excess  of  power,  it  appears  from  calcula- 
tion that  the  fully  laden  ship  would  have  exceeded  the  upper 
limit  of  her  intended  speed  with  8000  horse-power.  Had  she 
been  fitted  with  a  single  screw,  instead  of  twin-screws,  in  all 
probability  at  least  500  or  600  horse-power  additional  would 
have  been  required  to  attain  the  same  speed. 

The  second  method  of  approximating  to  the  engine-power 
required  in  a  new  ship  has  already  been  mentioned;  viz. 
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the  perfonnance  of  model  experiments,  the  inference  there- 
from of  the  resistances  of  full-sized  ships,  and  the  due  pro- 
portioning of  the  effective  horse-power,  required  to  overcome 
the  resistances,  to  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engines,* 
Until  recently,  scarcely  any  data  were  accessible  as  to  the 
ratio  of  the  effective  to  the  indicated  power.  This  ratio,  as 
explained  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  engine  and  kind  of  propeller  used ; 
and  until  it  has  been  determined,  the  results  of  the  model 
experiments  cannot  be  made  of  much  service,  except  in 
selecting  the  forms  and  proportions  which  minimise  resist- 
ance. The  most  important  case  is  that  for  screw  steamships, 
and  it  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  Froude  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.t  In  the  case 
of  the  OreyJhound  at  her  full  speed  of  10  knots,  the  effective 
horse-power  is  stated  to  have  been  42  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
dicated ;  and  at  a  speed  of  8  knots  it  was  35  per  cent.  In 
the  Merkara,  at  the  trial  draught  the  corresponding  per- 
centage was  42.  As  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  numerous 
examples  of  single-screw  ships,  Mr.  Froude  states  that, 
"  as  a  rule,  only  from  37  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  power 
"  delivered  is  usefully  employed."  No  corresponding  analyses 
have  been  made  for  twin-screws,  paddles,  or  jets. 

A  very  useful  practical  rule  for  screw-steamers  may  be 
based  upon  this  deduction  from  experiments.  Having  found 
by  model  experiments  the  resistance  of  a  ship  at  her  intended 
maximum  speed,  and  the  corresponding  effective  horse-power, 
the  indicated  horse-power  required  to  drive  the  ship  at  that 
speed  will  be  approximately  2^  times  the  effective  horse- 
power if  a  single  screw  is  used.  With  twin-screws,  possibly, 
the  ratio  of  the  indicated  to  the  effective  powers  would  be 
somewhat  less ;  with  paddles,  somewhat  greater ;  and  with 
jets,  as  commonly  applied,  greater  still. 


*  See  the  explanation  given  at  "  eflfective "  and  "  indicated  "  horse- 
page  464  of  the  process  by  which  power. 

the  resistance  of  a  ship  may  bo  f  See  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Trans- 

obtained  from  that  ot    a  model ;  actions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 

and  that  at  page  510  of  the  terms  Architects. 
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This  method  of  approximating  to  the  engine-power  is 
much  to  be  preferred  when  novel  types  of  ships  are  to  be 
built,  or  unusual  speeds  attained.  Unlike  the  first  method, 
based  upon  coefficients  of  performance,  it  does  not  assume 
that  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed — 
which  may  be,  and  is  often,  very  far  from  the  truth.  But  it 
takes  account  of  the  actual  resistance,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  true  law  of  its  variation,  in  terms  of  the  speed,  that  law 
is  represented  in  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  model 
experiments  are  made,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  errors  from  the  results,  and  particularly  any 
connected  with  the  measurements  of  speeds  or  resistances. 
Otherwise  errors  which  are  of  small  amount  with  the  models 
may  become  magnified  in  passing  to  the  full-sized  ships,  and 
very  seriously  affect  the  estimates  for  the  engine-power. 

When  the  performances  of  steamships  on  the  measured 
mile  have  been  recorded,  if  they  have  been  tried  at  several 
speeds,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  method  of  comparison 
proposed  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  estimating  the  probable  engine- 
power  for  a  new  design,  and  to  pass  from  a  small  to  a  large 
ship,  and  fix)m  one  speed  to  another,  with  greater  certainty 
than  by  the  method  of  coefficients.  This  advantage  is 
obtained  by  avoiding  the  assumption  that  the  resistance 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  by  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  size  by  obtaining  what  Mr.  Froude  has 
termed  "  corresponding  speeds."  *  An  example  will  best 
explain  the  process:  we  will  choose  her  Majesty's  ships 
HercvJes  and  Oreyhound,  which  are  very  similar  in  form, 
but  different  in  size  and  speed. 


Ships. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Mean  Draught. 

Displacement 
on  Trial. 

JltrctUes  . 
Greyhound    . 

Feet 
325 

172i 

Feet 
59 

Feet 
24-6 

13-7 

Tons. 
8676 

1157 

*  See  the  explanation  given  at  page  463. 
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k^MHM^MMiha 


The  similarity  of  the  forms  will  appear  firom  comparing 
the  ratios  of  the  lengths,  breadths,  draHghts,  and  cube-roots 
of  the  displacements.  Using  the  letter  D  to  express  this 
ratio,  we  have, 


D  =    V8676  ^  1.957 
V  HOT 


1157 
VD  =s  VTslff?  =  1-4  (nearly). 

On  trial,  the  HerculeB  attained  a  speed  of  14*69  knots. 

Corresponding  speed 
for  Qreyhawnd 


14-69     14-69    ^^^,  ,       ,  , 

=     ^—  =    |,^  =gl0-5  knots  (nearly)^ 


On  trial,  the  Qreyhownd  attained  a  maximum  speed  of 
10-04  knots  with  786  indicated  horse-power ;  at  that  speed 
her  resistance  was  varying  about  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity, 
and  therefore  the  horse-power  would  vary  as  the  fourth  power. 
Hence 


Indicated  horse-power  for  I  _  ««/,      f  10*5  Y  _. 
speed  of  10-5  knots      . )  V1004/ 


940  HJ>. 


The  thrust  of  the  propeller  in  the  Oreyhownd  at  10*5  knots 
might  therefore  be  considered  proportional  to  the  quotient 
940  -f- 10-5;  if  for  the  Hercules  at  14*69  knots  a  correspond- 
ing assumption  is  made,  and  the  thrust  considered  to  be 
proportional  to  the  quotient  of  the  required  indicated 
horse-power  (P,  say)  -f- 14*69.  In  both  ships  the  engines 
would  be  working  at  full  speed ;  and  for  our  present  purpose 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  thrusts  woidd  be  proportioned 
to  the  resistances  of  the  two  ships.  Using  the  law  of  com- 
parison proposed  by  Mr.  Froude, 


Resistance  for  Hercules 
at  14*69  knots   .     . 


=  (1*957)^  X 


resistance     for     Orey- 
Junmd  at  10*5  knots 


-.     7.K     ^jresistance     for     Chrey* 


\     hound  at  10*5  knots. 


Hence,  approximately, 

2  N  2 
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IS^P.  for  Heroules  at  14'69  knots  _  7-5  x  940 

14-69  ■"       10-5      ' 

I.H.P.  for  Hercules  at  14*69  knots  =  9870  horse-power. 

This  power  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  actually  developed  in 
the  HercideSy  when  she  attained  the  speed  of  14-69  knots; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  calculation  the  same 
coefficient  of  friction  has  been  assumed  for  the  Hercules  as 
for  the  Oreyhaund ;  whereas  the  Hercules  was  tried  with  a 
cleanly  coated  iron  bottom,  and  the  Qreyhou/nd  with  a 
coppered  bottom  deteriorated  by  age.  A  correction  is 
therefore  necessary,  and  it  may  be  simply  made. 

Mr.  Froude  estimated  that  for  a  speed  of  600  feet  per 
minute  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  bottom  of  the 
Qreyhownd  was  about  0*325  lb.  per  square  foot  of  surface,  as 
against  0*25  lb.  for  a  cleanly  painted  iron  bottom ;  and  this 
difference  would  inyolye  an  increase  of  between  ane-seveiUh 
and  one-eighth  in  the  total  resistance  and  indicated  horse- 
power for  the  speed  of  10*5  knots.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Qreyhowndy  instead  of  being  tried  with  her  worn  copper,  had 
been  tried  with  a  cleanly  coated  iron  bottom  like  that  of 
the  HercuJes,  the  speed  of  10*5  knots  would  have  been 
attained  with  about  830  horse-power,  instead  of  940  horse- 
power. Making  this  correction  in  the  foregoing  equation, 
we  have,  approximately, 

jjjjyr      TT        7       .  1 A  ftQ  1^  .       7*5  X  14*69  X  830   . 

I.H.P.  for  Hercules  at  1469  knots  = j7t:f • 

=  8715  horse-power. 

This  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  power  (8529  horse- 
power) which  was  developed  on  the  measured-mile  trial  of  the 
Hercules ;  and  although  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  may 
not  always  be  secured  in  estimates  made  in  this  manner,  the 
principal  steps  in  the  process  will  resemble  those  illustrated 
in  the  foregoing  example. 

In  the  design  of  all  steamships  economical  propulsion  is 
an  important  object.    In  war-ships  it  is  seldom  the  governing 
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condition,  whereas  in  merchant  ships  it  generally  occupies 
the  first  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  contrast  between  mercantile  and 
fighting  ships;*  but  it  may  be  advantageous  to  summarise 
the  circumstances  which  chiefly  influence  economy  of  steam- 
power. 

First,  and  most  influential,  is  the  adoption  of  forms  and 
proportions  which  lead  to  diminished  resistanee.  Examples 
of  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  increasing  the  length, 
the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth,  and  the  fineness  of  form, 
were  given  in  Chapter  XL  To  these  may  now  be  added  a 
few  others,  as  the  subject  possesses  considerable  interest. 
The  largest  Transatlantic  mail  steamers  are  about  equal  in 
weight  to  the  largest  ironclad  frigates  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
and  the  measured-mile  speeds  of  the  two  classes  are  not 
very  different,  being  from  14  to  15  knots.  In  the  mail 
steamers  tl^e  length  is  from  9  to  11  times  the  beam;  in 
the  earlier  ironclad  frigates,  such  as  the  Warrior  and 
Minotcmr^  it  is  from  6^  to  6|  times ;  in  the  later  ironclad 
frigates,  such  as  the  Hercules  and  Alexandra^  from  5  to  5^ 
times.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pare the  indicated  horse-power  with  the  total  weights 
driven;  if  this  mode  be  followed,  the  vessels  compare 
as  under : — 

H.P. 
Transatlantic  steamer    .       0*5       per  ton  of  displacement ; 
Earlier  ironclad  frigates    0*6  to  0*7       „  „  „ 

Later        „  „       .  0*9  to  1         „  „  „ 

These  are  average  vtJues  for  the  different  classes ;  and  they 
illustrate  the  considerably  increased  expenditure  of  power 
rendered  necessary  in  the  recent  ironclads  by  reason  of  their 
moderate  length  and  proportions. 

To  compare  only  the  performances  under  steam  of  these 
various  cl^es,  and  not  to  have  regard  to  their  contrasts  in 
other  respects,  would  be  very  misleading.    The  merchant 

*  See  page  454. 
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steamer  is  built  for  remunGiatiYe  eervioe  in  carrying  cargo 
and  passengers ;  handineRSy  or  quick  taming,  is  of  minor 
importance.  In  a  modem  war-ship,  on  the  contrary,  handi- 
ness  is  df  the  ntmost  importance,  and  to  secore  this  quality, 
moderate  length  is  needed.  Adopting  the  moderate 
length,  and  being  limited  in  draught,  the  displacement 
required  has  been  obtained  by  greater  beam  and  fiilnees 
of  form,  which  cause  greater  resistance.  But  the  price 
paid  for  increased  manosuTring  power  under  steam  might 
not  be  too  high,  eTen  if  it  were  wholly  additional  to  the 
cost  of  the  long  ship.  In  ironclad  ships,  howerer,  tiiis 
is  not  the  case ;  but  reckoning  the  total  cost  of  hull  and 
engines,  the  shelter  type  of  ship  can  be  made  smaller 
and  cheaper  than  a  ship  oi  the  longer  type  fulfilling  the 
same  conditions  as  to  speed,  armour,  armament,  and  cosi 
endurance. 

This  question  was  Tery  exhaustiTely  discussed  by  Mr.  Beed 
when  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Nayy,  in  order  to  justify  his 
policy  in  passing  from  the  Worn/or  and  MmBtamr  types  to 
the  mod»ate  proportions  <tf  the  B^Uerofkim  and  BBrtmkL^ 
From  the  many  illustratiTe  cases  adduced  by  Mr.  Beed,  we 
will  select  one  which  seems  to  have  peculiar  interests  Taking 
the  ironclad  frigate  .Bmnles,  of  which  all  the  partimlan 
and  performances  were  known,  Hr.  Beed  proceeded  to  de- 
termine the  dimensions  and  cost  of  a  ressel  which  should 
have  the  same  battery  and  guns,  the  same  armour  pro- 
tection on  the  water-Une  belt,  the  same  speed  and  coal 
suppiv,  and  which  should  be  constructed  on  the  same 
sTstem  as  the  Hemd^  ;  the  proportion  of  length  to  beadth 
and  the  coefficients  of  performance  under  steam  were, 
howeven  to  be  identical  with  those  for  the  Mmatemr* 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  result  of  car^ 
calculations : — 


*  S<«  A  P^pn-  axktiiteted  l^^  the  Tramsatikmi  of  tbe  fiojmL  Sodetj  is 
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Particulars. 


New  Ship 
(as  estimated). 


Eercuiea. 


Length  (in  feet) 

Breadth  (in  feet) 

Displacement  (tons) 

Weight  (in  tons)  of— 

Hull 

Armour  and  hacking  on  helt 

„        „        ,y        on  hatteries    . 

Engines,  boilers,  and  coals    .... 

Equipment  and  armament    .... 
Indicated  horse-power  for  speed  of  14*69 

knots 

First  cost  of — 

Hull     .  )  at  average  prices  for  ironclads 

Engines  f     built  prior  to  1869  .     .     . 


385 

9068 

4574 
1618 
398 
1460 
1138 

6585 

£ 
326,500 
55,500 


325 

59 

8676 

4022 
1292 
398 
1826 
1138 

8529 

£ 
287,400 
72,000 


After  crediting  the  long  ship  with  less  powerful  and  costly 
engines,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Hercules  for  hull  and  engines  would  be  about  £22,000  less. 
The  more  powerful  engines  of  the  Hercules  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  expensive  to  keep  at  work,  owing  to  their  greater 
consumption  of  fuel ;  but,  as  Mr.  Beed  remarks,  '^  the  interest 
**  at  a  low  rate  on  the  difference  of  prime  cost  would  quite 
'^  make  up  for  the  additional  cost  of  ftiel  in  the  Hercules^  sup- 
**  posing  her  to  be  in  commission  and  on  general  service." 
The  longer  and  larger  ship,  moreover,  would  be  more  costly 
to  man  and  maintain  in  repair ;  but  her  most  serious  draw- 
back would  be  her  slow  rate  of  turning  as  compared  with 
the  Hercules.  On  her  tnala  at  the  measured  mile  the  B^ciUes 
turned  a  complete  circle  in  4  minutes,  the  diameter  being 
about  560  yards,  or  rather  more  than  five  times  her  own 
length.  What  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  new  ship 
would  be  with  equal  rudder-power,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
apart  from  trial ;  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  WarrtOTy  a 
ship  of  equal  length,  occupied  from  7  to  8  minutes  in  turning 
a  circle  of  750  yards  in  diameter.  The  contrast  needs  no 
further  comment ;  it  is  generally  admitted  that  very  great 
advantages  are  obtained  by  adopting  moderate  proportions 
and  accepting  the  greater  expenditure  of  steam-power. 
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From  the  tabular  statement  giyen  aboTe,  it  will  appear 
that  one  important  item  in  which  the  Hercules  gains  upoa 
her  riyal  is  in  the  weight  of  belt  armour,  the  length  of 
water-line  to  be  protected  being  less.  This  matter — the  area 
requiring  to  be  protected — ^must  exercise  great  influence 
upon  the  selection  of  the  forms  and  proportions  most  appro- 
priate in  ironclads ;  and  Mr.  Beed  has  shown  that,  within 
certain  limits  in  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth,  as  armour  is 
thickened,  the  shorter  type  of  belted  ship  will  gain  upon  the 
longer.  In  the  design  of  central-citadel  ironclads  another 
consideration  has  weight,  viz.  the  selection  of  proportions 
which  shall  secure  sufficient  stability  for  the  ships  when  their 
imarmoured  ends  are  riddled.  The  Inflexible^  for  example, 
has  a  less  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  (4^  to  1)  than  any 
ironclad  of  equ{J  speed  yet  designed;  but  by  fining  the 
extremities  it  is  expected  that  her  performance  will  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  other  vessels  of  recent  design 
with  ratios  of  length  to  breadth  of  5  or  5^  to  1.  Even  if 
this  result  could  not  be  secured,  it  would,  however,  still 
be  desirable  to  adopt  the  great  proportionate  beam  for  the 
reason  stated. 

In  the  ironclad  reconstruction,  as  armour  has  been  thick- 
ened, the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  has  been  reduced ;  and 
so  far  as  the  Royal  Navy  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  anything  but  advantage  has  resulted  from  the 
change.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  resistance  at  the 
high  speeds  of  14  or  15  knots,  considered  necessary  in  battle- 
ships, would  become  so  great  in  vessels  having  extremely 
large  ratios  of  breadth  to  length  as  to  make  it  impolitic  to 
adopt  such  proportions.  The  extreme  case  of  the  Bussian 
circular  ironclads  will  enable  fuller  explanations  to  be  given 
on  this  point;  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  these 
vessels  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  statement. 

The  vessels  were  originally  designed  for  coast  defence 
services  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Black  Sea;  it  was 
desired  that  they  should  carry  thick  armour  and  heavy 
guns ;  and  the  circular  form  was  chosen  because  it  gave 
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the  least  surface  and  the  greatest  carrying  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  displacement.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  these 
vessels  had  been  stationary  floating  forts,  this  view  of  the 
matter  wonld  have  been  correct;  in  the  completed  ships 
the  hull  is  said  to  weigh  only  about  one-jifth  of  the  dis- 
placement, whereas  in  vessels  like  the  Devastation  about  30 
or  35  per  cent,  of  the  displacement  is  expended  on  the  hull. 
But  when  from  mere  stationary  flotation  we  pass  to  the  case 
of  locomotion  even  at  moderate  speeds,  the  conditions  are 
far  less  favourable  to  the  circular  form.  It  is  admitted  as  the 
result  of  careful  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Froude,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  performances  of  the  Novgorod,  that  a  circular 
ship  experiences  about  ^t;6  timea  as  great  resistance  as  a  ship 
like  the  InflexibU  or  Devastation  moving  at  equal  speed.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  a  circular  ship  is  required  to  be  built  to 
steam  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  Devastation,  and  to  carry  the 
same  dead-weight  of  armour,  guns,  &c.,  exclusive  of  engines 
and  coals.  The  same  type  of  engine  is  to  be  used  in  both 
cases,  and  the  rate  of  coal  consumption  is  to  be  identical 
in  both.  Taking  the  Parliamentary  Eetum  for  the  Devas- 
tation,  it  appears  that  the  following  is  the  distribution  of 
weights : — 

Engines  (developing  6600  horse-power)  .  1000  tons. 
Coals 1350 


99 


W 


Hull 2880 

Dead-weight  carried 4070    „ 

Total  displacement       .     .  9300  tons. 

The  engines  of  the  Devastation  are  of  the  surface-con- 
denser type,  which  preceded  the  compound  principle  now 
generally  adopted;  and  they  consume  about  3^  lbs.  of 
coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  Had  they  been 
of  the  compound  type,  about  900  tons  of  coal  would 
have  sufiSced  to  carry  the  ship  as  far  as  she  can  steam 
with  her  present  engines,  and  the  engines  would  have  been 
250  tons  heavier.     Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  total  weight 
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of  engines  and  coals  remain  as  in  the  actual  ship,  the  coals 
carried  being  1100  tons,  and  weight  of  engines  being  1250 
tons  ;  we  shall  have  brought  the  Devastation  to  the  conditions 
of  present  practice.  What  wonld  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
corresponding  circular  ship?  is  the  question  to  be  solved. 
Using  the  data  furnished  by  Lieut  Goulaeff,  of  the  Russian 
navy,*  who  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  novel  type,  it 
appears  that  the  displacement  of  a  circular  vessel  carrying 
4070  tons  dead-weight,  exclusive  of  engines  and  coals,  and 
steaming  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  BevcLstation^  would  be 
at  least  20,200  tons.  The  weights  would  be  distributed 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

Engines  (developing  about  34,000  horse-power)  6,430  tons. 

Coals  (to  steam  6|  days  at  full  speed)       .     .  5,700    „ 

Hull  (20  per  cent,  of  displacement)     .     .     .  4,000    „ 

Dead-weight  (as  in  Devastation)     ....  4,070    „ 

Total  displacement       .     .  20,200  tons. 

If  the  proportions  of  the  existing  ships  were  followed,  this 
vessel  would  be  about  230  feet  in  diameter  and  19^  feet 
draught.  The  circumference  at  the  water-line  would  be 
about  720  feet ;  whereas  the  total  length  of  the  water-line 
requiring  to  be  armoured  in  the  Devastation  would  not  exceed 
640  feet ;  and  consequently  an  armour  belt  of  equal  depth 
and  thickness  on  the  two  ships  would  weigh  about  one- 
eighth  more  for  the  circular  ship  than  for  the  Devastation, 
The  deck  area  of  the  circular  ship  would  be  about  41,000 
square  feet ;  the  corresponding  area  in  the  Devastation  would 
not  exceed  one-third  that  for  the  circular  ship ;  and  here, 
for  equal  protection,  the  Devastation  would  be  at  a  great 
advantage.  On  the  upper  and  breastwork  decks  of  the 
Devastation^  the  mean  thickness  of  the  plating  may  be  taken 
at  2\  inches ;   the  total  weight  as  about  500  tons.     On  the 


*  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  for  1876. 
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circular  ship,  2^-mch  plating  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
deck  would  weigh  about  1600  tons. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  investigation  further,  for  no 
one  is  likely  to  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  vessel 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  heaviest  existing  ships,  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  every  respect  the  circular  form 
compares  disadvantageously  with  other  existing  types. 
Moreover,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  vessels  of  the  circular 
form  can  be  driven  at  such  speeds  as  14  knots,  without 
serious  departures  from  the  normal  trim  and  draught.  Mr. 
Froude  has  stated,  as  the  result  of  experiments  with  circular 
models,  that,  as  the  speed  is  increased,  the  vessels  "  dive  " 
below  their  normal  draught ;  and  this  circumstance  deserves 
careful  consideration  in  discussion  of  the  merits  of  such  ships. 
The  existing  ships  are  reported  to  have  made  very  low  speeds, 
from  7  to  10  knots,  although  they  have  a  very  large  amount 
of  engine-power  in  proportion  to  their  displacement.  The 
Novgorody  for  example,  had  engines  of  480  nominal  horse- 
power, said  to  develop  about  2200  horse-power  (indicated) ; 
her  displacement  is  2490  tons ;  and  the  speed  about  7^  knots. 
Contrasting  this  with  the  performance  of  the  monitor 
Abt/mnia,  which,  with  a  displacement  of  2800  tons,  was 
driven  7  J  knots  by  560  indicated  horse-power,  the  reader  will 
obtain  another  proof  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  power 
required  in  the  circular  ships.  For  their  special  purpose 
they  may  be  exceedingly  well  adapted,  but  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  models  for  general  service.  At  the  same  time, 
the  informati6n  derived  from  their  performances  is  most 
viJuable  and  instructive. 

Economical  propulsion  for  any  selected  type  is  favoured 
by  increase  in  the  sizes  of  ships.  This  is  true  generally ;  but 
before  taking  the  general  case,  it  may  be  well  to  take  the 
particular  case  where  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  speed.  Suppose  two  similar  ships  to  be  compared,  the 
weight  of  one  being  Wi  and  that  of  the  other  Wa ;  let  D  be 
the  ratio  which  the  length,  or  any  other  dimension,  in  the 
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larger  ship  bears  to  the  corresponding  dimension  in  the 
other.     Then  it  must  follow  that 


Wi  =  D\  W 


29 


the  weight  increasing  with  the  cube  of  the  ratio  of  cor- 
responding dimensions.  On  the  other  hand  (as  explained  at 
page  486),  the  resistances  will  bear  to  one  another  the  ratio 
of  the  tuxhihirds  power  of  the  displacement ;  and  if  Bi,  B] 
represent  the  resistances, 

the  resistance  increasing  only  with  the  square  of  the  ratio 
of  corresponding  dimensions.  For  instance,  a  ship  twice  as 
long,  twice  as  broad,  and  twice  as  deep  as  another  wiU  haye 
eight  times  as  great  displacement,  but,  when  moving  at  the 
same  speed,  will  experience  only  four  times  the  resistance, 
and  require  only  four  times  the  engine-power.  No  doubt  the 
longer  ship  would  require  to  have  greater  structural  strength 
than  the  smaller ;  and  consequently  the  hull  might  have  to 
be  made  somewhat  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  displacement, 
although  in  actual  practice  this  is  rarely  done.  But  even 
supposing  this  additional  weight  of  hull  were  allowed,  the 
larger  ship  would  be  far  more  economical  of  steam-power  in 
proportion  to  the  dead-weights  carried. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  following  comparison  between 
two  merchant  steamers  whose  performances  on  the  measured 
mile  were  recorded,  their  forms  being  similar : — 


Particulars. 


Steamer  A. 


Steamer  B. 


Displacemeut  . 
Indicated  horse-power 

Speed 

Indicated  horse-power 

9 

(Displacement)* 


} 


1830  tons 
1620  H.P. 
12-9  knots 

lOJ 


3660  tons 
2430  H.P. 
12-95  knots 


lOJ 


The  last  line  in  this  comparison  shows  that  the  assumed 
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law  holds  very  closely  in  these  ships.  If  these  vessels  were 
fitted  with  compound  engines,  and  employed  on  a  service 
where  they  would  have  to  steam  3000  knots  at  full  power, 
their  weights  would  be  distributed  somewhat  as  follows : — 


Distribution  of  Weights. 

Steamer  A. 

Steamer  B. 

Weight  of  engines,  &c. 

,}          j^   OOHlo          •        .        •        . 

.,      „  bull 

„      „  cargo  and  equipment 
Displacement 

Tons. 
320 
300 
550 

Tons. 
480 
540 

1240 

1230 
600 

2260 
1400 

1830 

3660 

The  expenditure  of  360  tons  of  coal  in  the  smaller  vessel 
would  carry  only  600  tons  of  cargo  and  equipment  over  the 
distance  named ;  adding  50  per  cent,  to  this  expenditure,  the 
larger  ship  can  carry  more  than  twice  as  much  cargo  and 
eqaipment.  This  comparison,  of  course,  takes  no  account 
of  the  relative  first  cost  of  the  two  vessels. 

Irrespective  of  any  assumed  law  of  resistance,  it  is  possible 

in  general  terms  to  indicate  the  economy  of  propulsion 

obtained  by  increase  in  size.     Using  the  same  notation  as 

before,  let  the  two  ships  compared  be  supposed  moving 

at  the  speed  Y,  their  resistances  being  Bi  and  Bj.    Let  B 

be  the  resistance  of  the  smaller  vessel  when  moving  at  the 

y 
speed ;  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  between  this  speed 

and  the  speed  V  the  resistance  varies  with  some  unknown 
power  (2n)  of  the  speed.    Then 


»    y.  __  _  __ ;  whence  K  =  f^. 


Also,  by  the  law  of  comparison  which  Mr.  Fioude  has 
established, 

Ej  (for  large  ship)  =  D^  x  R  =  D*— .  R», 

Ri 
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ftndy  as  befiHe, 

Wx  (far  kige  ship)  =  IP .  W„ 

80  that  fimdly,  for  equal  speeds  of  two  similar  ships, 

i_  J^»  _  ?!         a       \^ 

The  greater  the  Talne  of  ii  for  a  certain  valne  of  D,  the  less 

will  be  the  ratio  f  t  j  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  increased 

resistance,  inyolred  in  enlarging  the  ship,  to  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  displacement  and  canying  power.    If  the 

resistance  between  the  speeds  Y  and Taries  as  the  wuan 

of  the  speed,  n  =  l,  and  the  final  equation  assmnes  the  form 

agreeing  with  that  previously  obtained  for  the  law  <rf  varia- 
tion.    But  if  the  resistance  between  the  speeds  V  and  — - 

yaried  as  the/ouWA  power  of  the  speed,  then  n  s  2,  and  we  haye 

The  comparison  of  the  'M.erhara  and  Greyhound  types  will 
enable  this  contrast  to  be  made  more  evident.  At  12  knots, 
for  the  Merlcara,  n  may  be  taken  as  uni^y,  and  for  the 
Ghreyhound  as  2  nearly ;  in  both  ships  Rj  =  20,000  lbs. 
Suppose  both  vessels  to  have  their  lengths  and  other  dimen- 
sions increased  by  one-third ;  then  D  =  1  J.  The  Merkara  has 
a  displacement  of  3980  tons ;  the  Greyhotmd  one  of  1160 
tons;  the  enlarged  Merkara  would  weigh  9430  tons,  the 
enlarged  Greyhound  about  2750  tons. 

For  enlarged  Merkara,  R^  =  20,000  x  (|)'=  35,555  lbs. 

4 

For  enlarged  Greyhound,  Bi  =  20,000  X  q  =  26,666  lbs. 

o 
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The  Oreyhound  type,  therefore,  gains  more  in  economy 
of  propulsion  by  enlargement  than  does  the  Merkara ; 
although  the  latter  type  benefits  considerably  by  the  same 
process,  and  would  have  much  greater  carrying  power  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  fuel  as  the  size  increased. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  have  had  regard 
only  to  smooth-water  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  add  one 
remark.  In  ocean  steaming,  the  larger,  heavier  ship  is  far 
more  likely  to  maintain  her  speed  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  sea  than  is  the  smaller  vessel.  These 
two  sources  of  gain  in  larger  ships  fully  explain  the  general 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  has  resulted  in  very  large 
increase  of  the  sizes  of  ocean  steamers. 

Experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  advantage  of  these 
changes.  In  view  of  the  facts  stated  at  page  348,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  some  of  the  longest  and  largest  vessels 
the  structural  strength  might  not  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage. Such  an  increase  would  involve  either  the  adoption  of 
improved  systems  of  construction,  such  as  have  been  sketched 
in  preceding  chapters,  or  additions  to  the  weight  of  hull,  if 
the  structural  strength  is  to  be  made  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strains  as  it  is  in  smaller  ships.  If  equally 
good  systems  of  construction  were  adopted  in  two  vessels, 
and  equal  strength  secured  in  proportion  to  the  strains,  then 
the  longer,  larger  vessel  might  require  to  have  a  heavier  hull 
in  proportion  to  the  displacement.  This  increase  in  the 
weight  of  hull  would  have  to  be  set  against  the  saving  on 
the  propelling  apparatus  and  coals;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  limits  in  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  and 
depth  for  which  the  increase  on  hull  more  than  counter- 
balances the  saving  on  engines  and  coal.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  solve  this  problem ;  but  no  effect  on  practice 
has  yet  been  produced  by  these  investigations.*  The  largest 
merchant  steamers  yet  constructed,  except  the  Cfreat  Easiem, 


*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Froude,  "  On  Useful  Displacement,"  in  vol.  xv.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Arohitect& 
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are  framed  on  the  transverse  system,  and  have  hulls  which 
are  very  light  in  proportion  to  the  displacement ;  yet  they 
can  be  made  capable  of  withstanding  all  the  strains  of  service 
at  sea.     And  experience  with  the  ironclads  shows  that,  if 
desired,  a  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  weight  of 
hull,  associated  with  the  adoption  of  the  longitudinal  system 
of  framing  in  merchant  ships,  would  give  ample  structural 
strength,  and  leave  the  larger  ships  far  more  remunerative 
and  economical  of  steam-power  than  smaller  ships  could  be. 
As  an  example,  take  the  Merkwra  and  the  enlarged  vessel 
of  her  proportions.    If  1600  horse-power  was  required  to 
drive  the  former  at  12  knots,  about  2800  horse-power  would 
be  required  for  the  latter ;  and  for  voyages  of  equal  length 
at  that  speed,  the  coals  burnt  would  have  to  bear  the  ratio  of 
the  horse-powers.  Take  400  tons  for  the  weight  of  engines,  &c 
for  the  smaller  ship ;  then  700  tons  will  be  about  l^e  corre- 
sponding weight  for  the  larger  ship;   if  the  lllLeTkaTa  be 
credited  with  a  coal  supply  of  500  tons,  the  larger  ship 
should  carry  about  880  tons.    Suppose  further  that  in  the 
"ilerkara  the  hull  weighs  33  per  cent,  of  the  displacement,  as 
is  common  in  merchant  ships ;  whereas  in  the  larger  ship  it 
is  increased  to  40  per  cent.     Then  in  the  Merkara  there  will 
remain  1800  tons  available  for  cargo  and  equipment,  which 
can  be  propelled  over  a  certain  distance  by  an  expenditure  of 
500  tons  of  coal;  as  against  4100  tons  in  the  large  ship, 
which  requires  an  expenditure  of  less  than  900  tons  of  coal 
for  an  equal  distance. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  sizes  and 
speeds  of  ocean  steamers,  there  has  recently  been  progressing 
the  construction  of  a  class  of  very  small  vessels,  possessing  re- 
markably high  speeds — the  so-called  "swift  steam-launches" 
and  torpedo-boats.  Vessels  of  from  50  to  100  feet  in  length 
have  been  driven  at  speeds  of  from  16  to  20  knots  per  hour 
in  smooth  water,  considerably  exceeding  the  measured-mile 
speeds  of  the  fastest  sea-going  ships.  It  is  important  to 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  these  notable  results 
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are  obtained ;  and  fortunately  there  is  on  record  a  complete 
set  of  the  obseryations  made  by  an  independent  observer  on 
the  performances  of  a  very  successful  launch,  the  Miranda* 
This  little  vessel  is  45J  feet  long  at  the  water-line,  5J 
feet  broad,  and  had  an  extreme  draught  on  trial  of  2\  feet. 
Her  total  weight  on  trial  was  3|  tons ;  and  she  attained  a 
speed  exceeding  16  knots  per  hour,  when  her  engines  de- 
veloped about  58  horse-power.  According  to  the  principles 
explained  in  Chapter  XL  the  joint  lengths  of  entrance  and 
run  required  to  prevent  the  inordinate  growth  of  wave-n^king 
resistance  at  this  speed  would  be  about  260  feet,  or  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  the  total  length  of  the  launch.  Hence 
it  might  be  anticipated  that  a  very  great  proportionate 
expenditure  of  power  would  be  required  to  drive  so  small 
a  vessel  at  that  speed ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case,  as  the 
following  table  will  show : — 


Ship. 

Length. 

Speed. 

Displace* 

ment  on 

TrIaL 

Indicated 
Horse- 
power. 

Indicated 

Horse-power 

per  Ton  of 

Displacement. 

Q^g^yf  (  Ineonttant    .     .     . 
i  Voioffe 

Screw    .  Miranda  .... 

Feet 
337 
270 
300 
260 
4H 

Knotk 
16*6 
16-1 
16*8 
16*1 
16-2 

Tone. 
6328 
3060 
2000 
1013 
S'73 

7361 
4632 
2980 
2104 
68 

1-38 
1*48 
1*49 
2*08 
16*66 

Careful  observations  were  made  of  the  surface  disturbance 
which  accompanied  the  rapid  motion  of  the  launch,  and  they 
appear  to  show  that  this  disturbance  was  altogether  different 
in  its  character  from  that  produced  by  large  ships  moving  at 
equal  speeds.  The  trim  of  the  boat  altered  so  considerably, 
the  bow  rising  relatively  to  the  stem,  that  her  conditions  of 
resistance,  apart  from  the  surface  disturbance,  must  have  been 


•  See  Mr.  Bram well's  valuable 
paper  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  iDstitution  of  Naval 
Architects.  For  much  information 
respecting  later  vessels  of  the  class 


designed  for  using  torpedoes,  see  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  in  May  1877, 
by  Mr.  Donaldson. 
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greatly  affected.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coefficient  of 
fineness  of  the  launch,  in  terms  of  the  circamscribingparallelo- 
gram^is  about  30  per  cent,  only,  or  about  one-third  less  than 
that  of  the  finest  sea-going  ships ;  a  circumstance  which  tells 
considerably  in  favour  of  the  boat.  The  screw-propeller  is 
also  placed  abaft  the  rudder  in  order  to  increase  its 
eflSciency. 

The  exceptional  character  of  these  vessels  appears  more 
clearly  when  the  distribution  of  the  weights  is  considered. 
Out  of  the  total  weight  of  74^  cwt,  no  less  than  40^  cwt. 
is  devoted  to  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  propeller,  &c  in  the 
MiraKida, ;  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  displacement  is 
devoted  to  the  hull  and  all  the  equipment.  Placing  the 
various  particulars  for  the  Miranda  and  IneonstarU  class 
opposite  each  other,  and  expressing  them  as  percentages  of 
the  displacement,  the  radical  differences  show  themselves 
more  clearly. 


Distribution  of  Weight. 


Engines,  boilers,  &c. 

Coal  supply 

Remaining  weights  of  hull  and  equipment 


Mirtmdcu 


Percent. 
54 
4 
42 


Inootuiant 
Clus. 


! 


Percent. 
19 
11 
70 


The  published  particulars  for  the  launch  do  not  enable  the 
weight  of  hull  to  be  given  separately ;  but  it  is  built  wholly 
of  steel,  the  plating  being  only  J  inch  and  ^  inch  thick, 
and  is  therefore  very  light  indeed. 

The  Inconstant  class  has  an  exceptionally  large  percentage 
of  the  displacement  devoted  to  the  machinery ;  but  in  the 
steam-launch  the  corresponding  percentage  is  nearly  thrice 
as  large.  The  coal  supply  of  the  launch  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  sea-going  ships ;  and 
the  equipment  of  the  launch,  of  course,  bears  no  comparison 
to  that  of  ships.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  such  a  distribution 
of  the  weights  as  is  effected  in  the  launch  could  not  be 
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carried  out  in  seargoing  steamers ;  the  bulls  wonld  probably 
be  proportionately  heavier,  the  coal  supply  and  equipment 
must  be  greater,  and  the  proportionate  expenditure  of  weight 
on  the  engines  would  have  to  be  reduced. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  development  of  power  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  machinery  that  these  little  vessels  compare 
most  faEivourably  with  full-sized  ships.  In  the  Mircmda^  40^ 
cwt  of  engine,  &c.  developed  71*6  horse-power ;  or  one  horse- 
power for  0*56  cwt,  as  against  one  horse-power  for  2J  to 
4  cwt.  in  good  marine  engines  of  great  power.  The  remark- 
able difference  is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  marine 
engineers,  who  may  find  it  possible  to  produce  machinery 
which  shall  be  capable  of  developing  greater  power  in 
proportion  to  its  weight  than  any  yet  used  in  sea-going  ships, 
and  which  shall  prove  durable,  as  well  as  economical  in  coal 
consumption.  In  the  steam-launches  the  locomotive  type  of 
boiler  has  been  employed ;  and  there  are  undoubted  diffi- 
culties in  securing  similar  lightness  in  engines  of  the  enor- 
mous powers  required  in  large  ships.  But  if  the  marine 
engineer  can  make  any  progress  in  this  direction,  he  will 
greatly  assist  the  naval  architect  in  the  endeavour  to  produce 
vessels  of  moderate  size  and  great  speed. 

Even  if  such  results  should  be  obtained,  they  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  force  of  the  previous  argument  in  favour  of  the 
economy  of  power  in  large  ships.  The  questions  of  the  weight 
of  machinery  required  to  develop  a  certain  horse-power,  and 
of  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  ship  at  a  certain  speed, 
are  quite  distinct.  Within  certain  limits  of  speed,  a  vessel 
of  given  form  and  dimensions  may  be  driven  without  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  power.  If  those  limits  are 
surpassed,  and  wave-making  resistance  becomes  great,  then  a 
large  expenditure  of  power  is  imavoidable,  no  matter  what 
means  may  be  employed  in  its  development.  At  the  same 
time,  if  weight  can  be  saved  m  the  machinery  and  coals 
required  to  produce  the  requisite  engine-power,  the  saving 
may  be  added  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  ship ;  or,  for  a 
certain  assigned  carrying  power,  a  smaller  ship  may  be  built 

2  o  2 
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than  would  be  possible  if  the  machinery  were  of  a  heavier 
type. 

Experience  with  these  fast  steam-launches  has  not  hitherto 
influenced  ship  construction ;  and  in  yiew  of  the  radical  dif- 
ferences mentioned  above,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  do  so, 
except  through  the  progress  which  may  be  induced  in  the 
practice  of  marine  engineers.  An  example  may  exhibit 
more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  production,  on  a  large  scale,  of  machinery 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  steam-launches.  If  the  engines 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Inconstant  were  so  constructed,  and 
were  as  powerful  as  the  present  engines,  they  would  weigh 
only  230  or  250  tons,  instead  of  1020  tons.  Supposing  that 
the  lighter  engines  were  less  economical  of  fuel,  800  tons  of 
coal  would  probably  suffice,  instead  of  the  600  tons  actually 
carried.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  change  would  effect 
a  saving  on  engines  and  coals  of  550  to  600  tons ;  which 
saving  might  be  utilised  in  various  ways,  and  would  be  a 
very  large  addition  to  the  actual  carrying  power  of  the  ship, 
which  amounts  to  1000  tons,  excluding  engines  and  coals. 
If  the  latter  weight  remained  the  same  in  a  new  ship  as  it 
is  in  the  Inconstant^  the  new  ship  might  be  built  with 
engines  of  the  lighter  type,  capable  of  steaming  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  the  existing  ship,  but  of  4000  tons  displacement 
only,  whereas  the  Inconstant  is  of  5328  tons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  succinct  form  the 
expenditure  of  power  required  to  attain  certain  measured- 
mile  speeds  in  screw-steamers  of  different  classes  and  sizes. 
For  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  speed  trials  are  always  made 
and  recorded ;  for  merchant  ships  corresponding  trials  are 
often  omitted,  or  are  made  when  the  vessels  are  light 
It  will  be  imderstood  therefore  that,  although  the  figures 
given  for  merchant  ships  are  taken  from  good  examples, 
they  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  the  same  extent  as  those  for 
war-ships. 
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Although  the  table  is  confined  to  oomparatively  few  clasBes, 
it  represents  the  conditions  of  a  very  large  number  of  ships, 
and  may  be  of  service  in  roughly  approximating  to  the 
engine-power  required  in  a  new  ship  belonging  to  any  of 
these  classes.  It  also  furnishes  many  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  changes  in  the  sizes  and  forms  of  ships  upon 
economy  of  propulsion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STEEBINQ  OF  8HIPS. 

Ships  are  ordinarily  manoeayred  by  means  of  rudders, 
sails,  or  propellers  driven  by  steam-power.  Steering  by 
sail-power  alone  may  be  accomplished  by  the  skilful  sea- 
man, if  his  ship  has  been  well  designed.  Steering  by  the 
action  of  the  propellers  alone  is  also  a  possibility  in  certain 
classes  of  steamships,  and  this  may  be  a  great  advantage 
under  certain  circumstances.  Budders  are  fitted,  however,  in 
all  classes  of  ships,  and  form  the  most  importctht  means  of 
controlling  their  movements  imder  all  ordinary  conditions  of 
service ;  so  that  in  this  chapter  attention  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  action  of  rudders 
depends.  A  brief  notice  will  suflSce  respecting  manoeuvring 
by  the  use  of  propellers ;  but  nothing  will  be  said  respecting 
manoeuvring  imder  sails  alone,  as  that  is  peculiarly  a  matter 
of  seamanship.  The  principal  facts  which  concern  the  naval 
architect  in  arranging  and  distributing  the  sail  spread  of  a 
ship  have  been  already  discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 

The  rudder  is  almost  always  placed  at  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
which  is  the  most  advantageous  position  for  controlling  her 
movemeuts  when  she  has  headway.  In  what  follows  it  will 
be  understood,  therefore,  that,  unless  the  contrary  should  be 
stated,  we  are  dealing  with  stem  rudders.  After  discussing 
their  action,  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  respecting  the  use 
of  bow  rudders,  auxiliary  rudders,  and  other  supplementary 
methods  of  increasing  the  turning  power  of  ships. 

Two  kinds  of  rudders  require  to  be  noticed.    Firsts  the 
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ordinary  rudder,  whicti  rotates  about  an  axis  near  its  foremoet 
edge,  and  is  hung  to  the  stempost  of  the  sMpy  Fig.  127 
AowB  the  common  arrangement  in  a  single-screw  ship.  AA 
is  the  axi»  of  the  rudder, 
the  line  paseing  through  the 
centre  of  the  pintles  by  which 
the  mdder  is  hung  to  the 
after  Btempost,  or  mdder-post. 
In  the  plan,  AS  repreaents 
the  mdder  pat  over  to  port, 
the  helm  being  a^starboaid. 
In  sailing  ships,  paddle-steam> 
ers,  jet-propelled  vesseb,  and 
twin-screw  ships,  the  ordinary 
mddei  is  hung  to  the  after 
end  of  the  ship,  there  being 
only  one  stempost  in  sach 
vesselB.  Fig.  128  shows  the 
common  arrangement  in  twin-screw  ships;  and,  apart  &om  the 
propellers,  the  drawing  will  also  serve  for  the  other  classes 
p._  .^  named,    A  few  ships  have 

jjV^  had  the  mddere  placed  be- 

fore the  single-screw  pro- 
pellers, bnt  this  is  not  a 
common  plan ;  when  it  is 
adopted,  the  rudder  is  gene- 
rally of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  is  placed  in  the  after 
deadwood  below  the  screw- 
shaft. 

The  second  form  to  be 
noticed  is  the  halaneed  rud- 
der, which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  form  in  having  a 
part  of  its  area— usually  about  one-third — before  the  axis 
about  which  it  rutates.  This  kind  of  mdder  has  been  used  in 
many  steamships  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  Boyal 
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Navy.  Fig.  129  illustrates  a  common  arrangement :  AA  ia 
the  axis.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  U  no  rudder-post, 
the  weight  of  the  radder  being  taken  inboard,  and  the  lower 
bearing  at  the  after  end  of  the  keel  being  made  use  of  simply 
to  steady  the  mdder.  In  some 
cases  balanced  rudders  have 
been  fitted  without  the  lower 
bearing,  the  rudder-head  being 
made  exceptionally  strong ; 
but  this  plan  has  considerable 
disadvantages,  especially  as 
regards  liability  to  derange- 
ment by  shocks  or  blows  of 
the  sea.  Usually  the  balanced 
radder  is  made  in  one  piece, 
and,  when  put  over,  occupies 
a  position  similar  to  that  in- 
dicated (in  plan)  by  Fig.  130, 
the  part  AC  before  the  axis 
A  being  rigidly  attached  to 
the  part  AB  al»ft  it  When 
the  rudder  is  thus  made  in 
one  piece,  it  is  termed  a  "  simple  "  balanced  rudder.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  however,  that,  while  it  is  advan- 
tf^eouB  when  a  vessel  is  under  steam,  to  use  (he  large 
area  of  the  balanced  rudder,  it  may  be  preferable,  when 
she  is  under  sail  alone,  to  use  a  less  area.  To  enable  both 
these  objects  to  be  attained,  the  so-called  "compoimd" 
balanced  rudder  has  been  devised ;  it  is  fitted  in  her 
Majesty's  ships  ^enni^  and  SUAin,  and  '  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  part  before  the  axis  is  attached  to  a 
hollow  annnlftr  bead  ;  up  through  which  passes  the  mddei- 
bead  which  carries  the  after  part  of  the  rudder;  and  tho 
two  parts  are  hinged  to  one  another  along  the  axis,  Wben 
the  ships  are  under  steam,  the  two  parts  can  be  locked 
together  and  made  to  act  as  a  simple  balanced  rudder ; 
when  the  ships  arc  under  sail,  the  fore  part  of  the  rudder 
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can  be  locked  fast  in  the  line  of  the  keel  (as  shown  by 
AC,  Fig.  131),  occupying  a  position  resembling  that  of  the 
rudder-post  in  ordinary  screw-steamers,  and  the  after  part 
alone  (AB)  is  used  to  steer  the  ship. 

Both  ordinary  and  balanced  rudders  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  plane  surfaces  which,  by  means  of  suitable 
mechanism,  can  be  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  keel-line. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  '^  angle  of  helm  "  rather  than 
the  rudder  angle.  ^^Helm  a-starboard"  means  that  the 
rudder  has  been  put  over  to  port^  and  that  the  head  of  the  ship 
moves  to  port.  "  Helm  a-port "  means  that  the  rudder  has 
been  put  over  to  starboard,  and  that  the  head  of  the  ship 
moves  to  starboard.  A  sailing  ship  has  ^^weather-helm" 
when  the  rudder  has  been  put  over  to  the  leeward  side,  in 
order  to  make  the  head  of  the  ship  fall  off  from  the  wind. 
When  the  helm  is  "  a-lee,"  the  rudder  has  been  put  over 
to  the  windward  side,  in  order  to  bring  the  head  of  the  ship 
up  to  the  wind. 

In  discussing  the  action  of  the  rudder,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  separately  the  following  features : — 

(1)  The  causes  which  produce,  and  govern  the  amount  of, 
the  pressure  on  the  rudder,  making  it  effective  in  turning  a 
ship. 

(2)  The  relation  which  exists  between  the  pressure  on  the 
rudder  and  the  force  required  at  the  tiller-end  to  hold 
the  helm  at  any  angle  desired ;  as  well  as  the  work  to  be 
done  in  putting  the  helm  over. 

(3)  The  turning  effect  on  a  ship  produced  by  the  pressure 
on  the  rudder. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  subdivisions  are  very  closely 
connected ;  in  discussing  the  third,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between,  what  may  be  termed,  the  initial  motion  of  a 
ship  when  her  helm  is  put  over,  and  her  subsequent  motion 
when  the  speed  of  rotation  has  become  approximately  unifonn. 

When  a  rudder  is  placed  obliquely  to  the  keel-line  of  a 
ship,  and  streams  of  water  impinge  upon  its  surface  in  con- 
sequence of  the  motion  of  the  ship,  or  the  action  of  her 
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propeller,  the  motions  of  these  streams  must  be  more  or  less 
checked  or  diverted  by  the  rudder,  and  the  change  of 
momentum  thus  produced  reacts  upon  the  rudder,  causing  a 
normal  pressure  upon  its  surface.*  If  the  rudder  were  placed 
athwartships,  and  the  streams  were  moving  with  uniform 
velocity  parallel  to  the  keel-line,  they  would  impinge 
normaUy  on  the  rudder,  and  the  pressure  upon  it  would 
resemble  that  experienced  by  the  plane  in  Fig.  117,  page  428. 
If  the  area  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  rudder  were  S 
(square  feet),  and  the  velocity  of  the  streams  V  (say,  in  feet 
per  second),  then  the  pressure  Pi  on  the  rudder  in  its 
athwartship  position  might  be  expressed  in  the  form — 

Px  =  K  X  S  X  V», 

where  E  is  a  constant  quantity  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment. Probably  no  error  of  a  serious  character  would 
be  involved  in  assuming  the  results  obtained  by  Colonel 
Beaufoy  for  a  submerged  plane  to  hold  in  this  case ;  and 
then  E  would  equal  112  lbs.  for  a  velocity  (Y)  of  10  feet 
per  second.  The  error  involved  would  be  one  of  defect,  the 
actual  pressure  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  experienced 
by  a  plane  surface  wholly  submerged. 

If  this  rudder,  instead  of  being  placed  athwartships,  were 
inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  keel-line,  it  would  sustain  a  less 
pressure ;  but  experiments  are  wanting  as  to  the  exact  law 
which  governs  the  variation  of  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the 
inclination.  The  old  assumption  was  that,  if  P  were  the 
pressure  for  an  angle  a,  and  Pi  that  for  the  athwartship 
position  of  the  rudder,  then 

P  =  Pi  sin^  a. 

This  assumption  is  known,  however,  to  be  erroneous;  in 
practice  a  does  not  exceed  40  degrees,  and  is  often  less 
than  20  degrees,  so  that  it  is  probably  more  correct  to 
assume  as  an  approximate  formula, 

P  =  P,  sin  a. 


*  See  the  remarks  on  reaction  due  to  change  of  momentam  on  page  520. 
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Only  a  few  obeervations  are  on  record  by  which  this 
approximate  role  can  be  tested.  One  of  the  best  series  of 
experiments  appears  to  have  been  that  made  with  the 
Warrior  some  years  ago,  when  the  pressures  on  the  tiller-end 
were  measured  by  a  dynamometer  for  different  speeds  of  the 
ship  and  screw.  The  helm  angle  in  this  case  was  about  25 
degrees,  and  on  analysis  the  law  of  the  sine  appears  to  hold 
fedrly  well;  but  in  making  that  analysis,  it  is  di£5cult  to 
make  satisfactory  allowance  for  friction  of  pintles,  bearings, 
&c.  Direct  experiments  on  plane  surfaces  moved  at  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  with  various  obliquities  would  be  a  feir 
preferable  mode  of  determining  the  law;  and  Mr.  Froude 
has  such  experiments  in  contemplation.* 

Although,  in  practice,  the  streams  impinging  upon  a 
rudder  do  not  move  in  lines  parallel  to  the  keel  and  with 
uniform  velocity,  yet  the  general  principles  explained  above 
hold  good.  When  a  rudder  is  put  over,  the  effective  pressure 
upon  it  depends  upon  the  relative  speeds  and  directions  with 
which  the  streams  impiAge  upon  it.  In  all  classes  of  ships 
where  the  propellers  are  not  placed  at  or  near  the  stem,  the 
motion  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  stem  of  a  ship  moving 
ahead  in  a  straight  course  will  be  of  the  character  described 
in  Chapter  XI. ;  and  as  the  rudder  is  attached  to  the  ship  and 
carried  forward  by  it,  the  effective  pressure  will  vary  with 
the  headway,  the  form*  of  the  stem,  the  roughness  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  rudder  is  placed.     When 


•  Beaufoy  and  the  French  ex- 
perimentalists whose  results  are 
mentioned  at  page  473  did  not  in- 
vestigate the  resistances  of  thin 
boards  moved  normally  or  obliquely, 
but  limited  their  researches  to  the 
resistances  of  solids  with  wedge- 
shaped  ends,  the  fineness  of  the 
angle  of  the  wedge  being  varied. 
It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to 
quote  Beaufoy *8  results.  At  a  speed 
of  8  miles  per  hour,  a  flat-ended  body 


experienced  a  resistance  of  148^  lbs. ; 
other  bodies  with  wedge  ends  ex- 
perienced resistances  as  under. 


Angles  of 
Incidence. 

BesisUnces. 

Actual. 

By  Law  of 
Sine. 

19i 
30 

lb*. 
30-7 
35*3 
41-7 
51*4 

84-7 
37 
49*4 
74-1 
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a  square  stem  causes  "  dead-water  "  to  travel  forward  with  a 
ship,  and  there  is  an  eddying  wake,  a  rudder  placed  in  this 
water  can  experience  little  pressure,  because  the  streams  have 
but  a  small  velocity  relatively  to  the  rudder.  Chinese  junks 
famish  a  curious  illustration  of  this  condition,  for  it  is  said 
that  the  rudders  commonly  have  to  be  lowered  below  the 
bottoms  of  the  vessels  in  order  to  obtain  pressure  and  steer- 
ing power.  On  the  other  hand,  fineness  in  the  run  increases 
the  speed  with  which  the  streams  approach  the  mdder,  and 
the  eflfective  pressure  due  to  reaction.  The  lowest  part  of 
the  run,  over  the  deadwood,  is  the  finest,  and  here  the 
velocity  of  approach  of  the  streams  is  greatest,  the  efiective 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  rudder  being 
proportionately  increased.  Further  on  the  results  of  an 
experiment  will  be  given,  illustrating  this  statement. 

In  sailing  ships,  paddle-wheel  vessels,  and  jet-propelled 
vessels,  the  effective  rudder  pressure  may  be  regarded  as 
mainly  resulting  from  stream-line  motions  due  to  the  head- 
way. A  sailing  ship  running  dead  before  the  wind  would 
probably  approach  most  closely  to  the  assumed  conditions. 
A  ship  sailing  on  a  wind  has  leeway  as  well  as  headway,  in 
addition  to  an  angle  of  heel,  all  of  which  circumstances,  as 
previously  explained,  would  somewhat  afiect  the  stream-line 
motions ;  but  probably  the  variations  have  no  great  influence 
upon  the  rudder  pressure.  In  paddle-wheel  vessels  or  vessels 
on  the  water-jet  principle,  the  motion  of  the  streams  relatively 
to  the  rudder  may  also  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  propellers.  The  velocities  with  which  the  streams 
approach  the  rudders,  in  vessels  with  fine  stems,  are,  how- 
ever, commonly  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  speeds  of 
the  vessels ;  and  no  error  of  importance  is  thus  committed. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  case  where  these  . 
classes  of  ships  have  stemway  instead  of  headway ;  but  in 
that  case  a  rudder  placed  at  the  stem  resembles  in  its  action 
a  bow  rudder  in  a  ship  moving  ahead.  Instead^of  considering 
it  in  this  connection,  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
discuss  the  case  hereafter  jointly  with  that  of  bow  mdders. 
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From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  appear  that  the 
radder  pressure  which  is  effective  for  turning  a  ship  has  no 
connection  with  the  hydrostatical  pressure  which  would  he 
acting  upon  the  surface  if  the  rudder  were  put  over  to  any 
angle  when  the  ship  was  at  rest  in  still  water.  This  dis- 
tinction is  mentioned  because  some  persons  have  confused 
hydrostatical  pressure,  with  the  pressure  or  reaction  due  to 
the  relative  motion  of  the  streams  and  the  rudders,  and  have 
proposed  to  shape  the  rudder  according  to  laws  based  upon 
this  wrong  assumption.  The  mistake  made  is  similar  to  that 
referred  to  at  page  428,  as  to  the  relative  resistances  of  a 
plane  surface  wholly  or  partly  submerged.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  without  motion  of  the  ship,  or  of  the 
water  past  the  ship,  the  rudder  can  have  no  steering  power. 
A  ship  or  boat  anchored  in  a  tidal  current  or  river  can  be 
turned,  to  some  extent,  from  the  line  of  flow  of  the  current 
by  the  action  of  the  rudder ;  because  the  water  has  motion 
relatively  to  the  rudder.  But  without  headway  or  stem- 
way  in  still  water,  no  ship  can  be  under  control  by  means 
of  the  rudder,  unless  she  has  her  propeller  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rudder,  and  by  its  action  can 
impel  a  current  of  water  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
rudder. 

Screw  steamers  furnish  illustrations  of  the  last-mentioned 
condition.  The  propeller  race  is  driven  aft  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  rudder  when  the  vessel  is  moving  ahead ; 
and  if  she  is  moving  steadily  astern,  the  action  of  the 
propeller  induces  a  forward  pressure  on  the  after  surface  of 
the  rudder  which  is  also  effective  for  steering.  Refer- 
ence to  Figs.  127-129  will  show  that  this  is  almost  equally 
true  of  single-  and  twin-screw  ships.  In  fact,  the  common 
assumption,  which  experience  justifies,  is  that  the  speeds 
of  approach,  as  well  as  the  directions  of  the  streams  im- 
pinging upon  the  rudder  of  a  screw-steamer,  are  determined 
by  the  action  of  the  propeller,  rather  than  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  rudder  is 
concerned,  the  form  of  the  after  part  of  a  screw-ship  is  not  so 
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influential  as  in  sailing,  paddle,  or  jet-propelled  vessels ;  bnt 
it  has  been  shown  (at  page  538)  how  important  it  is  to  have 
an  extremely  ^e  form  of  after  body  in  order  to  secnre  the 
eflSciency  of  screws. 

The  particles  in  the  propeller  race  have  rotary  as  well  as 
stemward  motion  communicated  to  them,  and  therefore  do 
not  move  parallel  to  the  keel  when  they  impinge  upon  the 
rudder,  but  in  more  or  less  spiral  paths.  In  a  single- 
screw  ship,  if  the  helm  is  put  amidships,  and  the  propeller 
made  to  revolve,  the  ship  will  be  turned  completely  round 
under  the  action  of  the  screw  alone.  Experience  shows  that, 
if  the  screw  be  "  right-handed,"  the  head  of  the  ship  will 
turn  to  starboard,  if  it  be  left-handed,  she  will  turn  to  port, 
when  the  ship  is  driven  ahead.*  If  the  helm  is  left  firee,  and 
the  screw  made  to  revolve,  it  is  foimd  that,  when  the  ship 
moves  ahead,  the  rudder  will  rest  in  a  position  inclined  to  the 
keel-line,and  on  that  side  towards  which  the  particles  of  water 
in  the  race  are  driven  by  the  lower  blades  of  the  propeller. 
The  inference  naturally  is  that  the  lower  blades  act  upon 
less  disturbed  water  than  the  upper  blades,  and  deliver 
streams  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder  which  have  more 
momentum  than  the  streams  delivered  by  the  upper  blades 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rudder.  And 
the  steering  effect  of  the  screw  in  one  direction  may  be 
similarly  explained  by  the  excess  of  pressure  produced  upon 
the  after  stempost  and  rudder  by  the  streams  delivered  by 
the  lower  blades.  This  matter  is  not  of  great  importance, 
its  chief  interest  arising  from  the  fact  that  single-screw 
steamers  always  turn  more  quickly  to  one  side  than  to  the 
other,  when  the  helm  angle  is  made  equal  in  both  cases.  In 
twin-screw  ships,  right-  and  left-handed  screws  are  fitted  on 


*  Admiral  Halsted  expresses  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for 
this  somewhat  differently,  stating  1864,  which  contains  much  inter- 
that  the  ship  turns  towards  the  esting  information  as  to  steering 
side  on  which  the  screw  descends.  trials  made  with  the  floating  hattery 
See  his  paper  on  "  Screw-ship  Steer-  Terror, 
age,"  in  the   Transactions  of  the 
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opposite  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  similar  tendency  to  fall  off 
from  a  course  when  the  helm  is  amidships. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
results  of  recent  experiments  made  by  Herr  Schlick,  on  the 
screw-steamer  Vinodcl,  in  the  port  of  Fiume.  An  ordinary 
rudder  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  line  of  section 
being  horizontal.  When  the  screw  was  at  work,  the  lower 
half  found  its  position  of  rest  at  an  inclination  of  rather  less 
than  10  degrees  on  one  side  of  the  keel-line,  while  the 
upper  half  rested  at  nearly  an  equal  inclination  on  the  other 
side  of  the  keel-line. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that,  when  a  screw- 
steamer  is  moving  ahead,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
streams  impinge  upon  her  rudder,  if  placed  abaft  the  screw, 
equals  the  speed  of  the  screWy  and  therefore  equals  the  sum 
of  the  speed  of  the  ship  and  slip  of  the  screw.  When  the 
slip  is  considerable,  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases  (see  page  530), 
the  increase  in  rudder  pressure  and  steering  efifect  above  that 
due  to  the  headway  of  the  ship  may  be  a  most  valuable 
element  in  her  handiness.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the 
case  where  the  propeller  is  driving  a  ship  astern  at  a  steady 
speed.  But  the  most  important  case  of  screw-ship  steerage 
is  that  when,  to  avoid  a  collision  or  any  other  danger,  the 
engines  of  a  screw-steamer  are  suddenly  reversed,  say,  from 
full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed  astern.  The  vessel  will  then 
maintain  headway  for  a  short  time,  but  the  effect  of  the 
propeller  race  upon  the  rudder  may  more  than  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  headway,  and  the  vessel  may  steer  as  if  she 
were  moving  astern,  the  resultant  pressure  being  delivered 
upon  the  after  surface  of  the  rudder. 

This  feature  of  screw-ship  steerage  has  long  been  known. 
An  experiment  was  made  with  the  Oreat  Britain  in  1845 ; 
and  it  was  found  that,  when  the  vessel  was  going  astern  at 
the  rate  of  9  or  10  knots,  if  the  engines  were  rapidly  reversed, 
she  steered  immediately  as  if  she  were  going  ahead. 
Similar  experience  appears  to  have  been  gained  with  the 
Archimedes  and  other  early  screw-steamers.      Attention  has 
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been  recently  drawn  to  the  matter  by  Professor  Osborne 
Beynolds,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  furnishing  ships' 
captains  with  rules  for  guidance  in  endeayouring  to  avoid 
collisions ;  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  experiments  are  now  being  made.  So 
far  as  the  results  have  been  published,  they  generally 
confirm  those  obtained  in  early  screw-ships,  and  prove 
that  the  action  of  the  propeller  race  may  produce 
rudder  pressure  and  steering  power  independently  of  the 
motion  of  ships  ahead  or  astern.  In  twin-screw  ships 
this  power  is  less  important  than  in  single-screw  ships, 
because  the  manoeuvring  power  of  the  propellers  alone  is 
considerable. 

Summing  up  these  remarks  on  the  causes  which  govern  the 
pressure  on  the  rudders  of  different  classes  of  ships,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  all  cases  that  pressure  depends  upon  the  area 
of  the  immersed  part  of  the  rudder,  the  angle  of  its  obliquity 
to  the  keel-line,  and  the  speeds  and  directions  with  which 
the  streams  impinge  upon  its  surface.  The  motions  of  the 
streams  depend  principally  upon  the  motion  ahead  or  astern, 
and  the  form  of  the  after  body  in  sailing,  paddle,  and  jet-pro- 
pelled ships,  and  upon  the  action  of  the  propellers  in  screw- 
steamers.  It  must  be  added  that,  when  ordinary  rudders  are 
employed,  and  hung  either  to  a  broad  rudder-post  abaft  the 
screw,  as  in  Fig.  127,  or  to  the  body  of  the  ship,  as  in  Fig. 
128,  the  check  put  upon  the  motion  of  the  streams  by  the 
rudder  must  produce  a  reaction  and  pressure  not  merely 
upon  the  rudder  itself,  but  upon  the  portion  of  the  stem- 
post  or  deadwood  adjacent  to  the  rudder.  This  additional 
pressure  will  be  delivered  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
rudder  is  put  over,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  considerably  assists  the  rudder  pressure  in  steering  ] 
a  ship,  being  most  valuable  in  cases  where  the  rudder  is 
hung  to  the  body  of  the  ship.  With  simple  balanced  rudders 
placed  as  in  Fig.  130,  there  is  no  corresponding  pressure  on 
the  deadwood,  but  instead  of  it  a  normal  pressure  on  the 
additional  rudder  area  placed  before  the  axis.     Compound 
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balanced  radders  with  the  forward  part  locked  issi  (as  in 
Fig.  131)  of  course  resemble  the  case  illustiated  in  Fig.  127 
for  an  ordinary  radder. 

Besides  these  normal  pressures  on  the  rudder,  stempost, 
and  dead  woody  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  fnctumd 
resistance  on  the  rudder  surface  when  placed  obliquely ;  but 
this  is  of  little  importance,  as  compared  with  the  normal 
pressures,  except  for  very  small  angles  of  helm :  and,  so  &r 
as  it  produces  any  effect  on  the  steering,  it  will  act  against 
the  normal  pressures. 

Next:  reference  must  be  made  to  the  force  required  at  the 
tiller-end  to  hold  the  rudder  at  any  angle.  This  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  tiller  and  the  mode  of 

FIG.I32 


applying  the  force ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  these 
conditions  are  given.  In  Fig.  132  an  ordinary  rudder  is 
shown.  The  resultant  pressure  upon  it  is  F,  acting  through 
the  centre  of  effort  0  of  the  immersed  rudder  area.  AT 
represents  the  tiller,  Q  the  force  required  at  its  end,  if 
applied  normally  to  the  tiller,  in  order  to  hold  the  rudder 
over.  Apart  from  friction  of  the  pintles,  rudder  bearings, 
collar,  &c.,  we  should  have, 

P  X  AC  =  Q  X  AT. 

These  frictional  resistances  vary  considerably  in  different 
vessels,  but  may  be  made  comparatively  small  by  means  of 
careful  arrangements ;  in  most  cases  they  probably  act  with 
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the  force  Q  in  resisting  the  motion  of  the  mdder  back 
towards  the  keel-line.    Neglecting  friction,  it  appears  there- 
fore that,  other  things  being  fixed,  the  force  at  the  tiller-end 
will  vary  with  the  distance  AC  of  the  centre  of  effort  from 
the  axis  of  the  rudder.     Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  the 
centre  of  effort  coincided  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immersed  area  of  the  rudder,  and  that  the  pressure  due  to 
the  reaction  of  the  streams  was  uniformly  distributed  over 
that  area.    Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  untrue  wheii  a 
rudder  is  set  obliquely.    In  the  case  of  balanced  rudders,  for  ' 
example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  when  the  area  before 
the  axis  was  about  one-half  as  great  as  the  area  abaft  the  axis, 
a  dynamometer  attached  to  the  tiller-end  indicated  little  or 
no  strain,  showing  that  the  centre  of  effort  of  the  rudder  was 
then  practically  coincident  with  the  axis.     With  ordinary 
rudders,  in  which  the  area  is  wholly  abaft  the  axis,  there  is 
probably  a  similar  excess  of  pressure  on  the  forward  part  as 
compared  with  the  after  part ;  and  the  centre  of  effort  lies 
considerably  nearer  to  the  axis  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  immersed  area.    The  explanation  suggested  by  Mr« 
Fronde  of  this  experimental  fact  is  simple  and  sufficient. 
When  a  plane  is  moved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
itself,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Fig.  117,  page  428,  a 
certain  set  of  stream-line  motions  is  established,  and  taken 
up  by  the  particles  contained  in  a  column,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  forward  into  the  water  perpendicularly  to 
the  plane.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plane  is  moved 
obliquely,  its  leading  edge,  corresponding  to  the  forward  edge 
of  a  rudder,  may  be  regarded  as  continually  entering  water 
which  was  comparatively  little  disturbed  by  the  previous 
motion,  and  which  therefore  reacts  more  powerfully  on  that 
part  of  the  area  than  does  the  water  which  impinges  upon 
the  after  part  of  the  plane,  and  which  had  been  previously 
disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  plane.     As  an  approximate 
rule,  probably  no  great  error  would  be  incurred  in  assuming 
the  centre  of  effort  in  an  ordinary  rudder  to  be  one-third  or 
otie-fourth  of  the  mean  breadth  of  the  nidder  from  the 
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axis.*  In  a  balanced  rudder  of  the  usual  proportions,  the 
centre  of  effort  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis.  Conse- 
quently, with  a  properly  balanced  rudder  of  any  required 
area,  the  power  applied  at  the  tiller-end  has  only  to  hold 
the  rudder  steady ;  whereas  with  an  ordinary  rudder  of 
equal  area  at  an  equal  angle  it  has  to  balance  the  very 
considerable  moment  of  the  pressure  about  the  axis. 

The  toork  to  be  done  in  putting  the  balanced  rudder  over 
to  any  angle  is  simply  that  required  to  overcome  the  Motional 
resistances  of  the  pintles,  bearings,  &c.  of  the  rudder, 
and  those  of  the  steering  gear  proper,  by  which  the 
power  applied  at  the  steering  wheels  is  transmitted  to  the 
tiller-end.  The  waste  work  on  friction  of  steering  wheels, 
rods,  chains,  blocks,  &c.  may  be  very  considerable ;  but  with 
these  we  are  not  concerned  at  present.  What  may  be 
termed  the  usefvl  work  done  in  putting  the  rudder  over  is 
that  spent  in  overcoming  the  moment  of  the  effective  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  every  position  which  the  rudder  can 
occupy  between  its  midship  position  and  its  extreme  angle-f 
In  the  case  of  the  balanced  rudder,  this  would  be  zero ;  in  the 
ordinary  rudder,  using  the  previous  notation,  it  would  be  re- 
presented approximately  by  the  expression, 

Useful  work  =  P^  x  AC  (1  —  cos  a)  =  Pi  x  AC  vers  a, 

where  AC  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  effort  from  the 
axis,  and  is  supposed  to  remain  constant  for  all  angles  of 
the  helm.  This  would  represent  the  additional  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  using  an  ordinary  instead  of  a  balanced 
rudder ;  and  it  might  be  of  considerable  amount  when  the 
helm  angle  was  large. 

Balanced  rudders  can  be  put  over  to  large  angles  in  a 
very  short  time  with  the  same  appliances  as  would  require  a 


*  Investigations  on  this  subject  f  '^^^  case  is  a  parallel  one  to 

are  now  being  made  by  Lord  Ray-  that    for  dynamical  stability,   ex- 

leigh  and  Mr.   Froude,  and  ccni-  plained  at  page  132 ;  and  it  is  un- 

siderable  extensions  of  our  present  necessary   to    repeat   the   cxplana- 

knowledge  may  be  anticipated.  tion. 
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much  longer  time  to  put  ordinary  rudders  over  to  moderate 
angles.  This  quickness  of  movement  in  the  helm  is  of 
great  importance,  and  it  results  from  the  conditions  ex- 
plained above. 

The  balanced  type  of  rudder  has  been  long  known.     Earl 
Stanhope  proposed  it  in  1790;  it  was  fitted  to  a  ship  by 
Captain  Shuldham  about  thirty  years  later,  and  adopted  in 
the  QreaJt  Britain  about  1845.     It  was  not  introduced  into 
the  Eoyal  Navy  until  1863,  when  the  steering  gear  in  use, 
worked  by  manual  power,  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in 
the  long  swift  ships  of  the  WatvioT  class,  and  in  many  other 
screw-steamers  of  less  size.     The  extreme  angles  of  helm 
that   could  be  reached  did  not  exceed  18  to  25  degrees; 
and  to  secure  even  these  results  there  was  such  a  multiplica- 
tion of  tackles  between  the  steering  wheels  and  tillers  as 
made  the  loss  of  power  in  friction  very  considerable,  and  the 
time  of  putting  the  helm  over  very  long.     On  one  occasion, 
for  example,  the  BUuik  Prince  was  turned  in  a  circle  with  her 
rudder  30  degrees  from  the  keel-line  ;  to  put  the  helm  over 
occupied  1 J  minute,  to  complete  the  circle  8J  minutes  were 
taken,  and  forty  men  were  engaged  at  the  steering  wheels  and 
relieving  tackles.*     On  another  trial,  the  Minotaur^  with 
eighteen  men  at  the  wheels  and  sixty  at  the  relieving 
tackles,  was  turned  in  a  circle  in  about  7§  minutes,  1 J  minute 
being  occupied  in  putting  the  helm  over  to  the  very  mode- 
rate angle  of  23  degrees.     Balanced  rudders  enabled  both 
these  faults  to  be  corrected,  the  helm  being  put  up  to  angles 
of  35  degrees  or  40  degrees  very  quickly,  by  the  application 
of  a  very  moderate  force  at  the  steering    wheels.     The 
BeUerophm  was  the  first  ship  fitted  on  this  principle ;  and 
on  tri^  her  rudder,  which  had  an  area  about  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  Minotaur ,  was  put  over  to  an  angle  of 


♦  For  much  interesting  infonna-  Construction),  in  the  Transactions 

tion  on  this  subject,  see  a  paper  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 

"On     Steering    Ships,**    by    Mr.  tects  for  1863. 
Barnaby,  C.B.  (Director  of  Naval 
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87  degrees  in  about  20  seconds  by  eight  men,  when  the  ship 
was  steaming  nearly  at  the  same  speed  as  the  MinUamr  had 
attained.  The  £!?nni2e8  also,  steaming  at  a  higher  speed  than 
the  MinotauTy  had  her  larger  rudder  put  oyer  to  40  degrees 
in  32  seconds  by  sixteen  men  at  the  steering  wheels,  and 
completed  a  circle  in  4  minutes.  Further  examples  oi  the 
economy  of  power  and  rapidity  of  motion  rendered  posaUe 
by  the  balanced  rudder  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  trials 
of  her  Majesty's  ships.* 

The  introduction  of  steam  and  hydraulic  steering  ap- 
paratus has,  however,  restored  the  use  of  ordinary  rudders 
in  the  largest  screw-steamers  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  In 
vessels  possessing  sail-power  as  well  as  steam-power,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  balanced  rudder,  with  its  large  aiea 
and  fiEtcility  of  movement,  might,  unless  carefully  managed, 
cause  ships  to  miss  stays,  or  to  fail  in  manoeuvring  under  sail 
alone.  The  compound  balanced  rudder  was  devised  to 
remove  this  objection,  and  has  answered  its  intended  purpose; 
but  it  is  costly.  Moreover,  in  all  ships  it  is  admitted  that 
the  ordinary  rudder  is  less  liable  to  serious  damage,  by 
striking  the  ground  or  other  accidents,  than  the  balanced 
rudder.  When  eflScient  apparatus  had  been  devised  by 
which  the  rudders  of  the  largest  vessels  could  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  put  over  rapidly  to  any 
angle  desired,  there  was  every  reason,  therefore,  to  resume 
the  use  of  ordinary  rudders.  And  with  twin-screw  propellers 
these  rudders  possessed  further  advantages  over  the  beJanced 
type,  in  enabling  the  power  of  the  screw  race  on  either  side 
to  be  utilised  more  eflSciently.  One  example  will  suflSce  of 
the  great  advantages  gained  by  using  steam  steering  engines 
in  large  ships.    The  Minotaur  is  now  fitted  on  this  principle, 


♦  A  clever  system  of  counter-  description  of  the  plan,  see  vol.  xi, 

biilanciug     ordinary     rudders     by  of  the  TranscKtians  of  the  Institu- 

weights  fi  tted  within  the  ship  was  tion  of  Naval  Architects.     We  are 

devised    by  Mr.   Ruthven,    whose  not  aware  that  the  plan  has  ever 

name  is  so  well  known  in  connec-  been  a<ioptcd. 
tion  with  the  jet  proj^)eller.     For  a 
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and  on  trial  it  was  found  that  the  rudder  could  be  put  oyer 
to  35  degrees  in  about  16  seconds  by  two  men ;  the  circle  was 
turned  in  about  5^  minutes,  and  its  diameter  was  less  than 
two-thirds  as  great  as  that  on  the  former  triaL  Placing  these 
figures  beside  those  stated  above,  when  manual  power  alone 
was  used  at  the  steering  wheels,  it  will  be  seen  how  great 
has  been  the  improvement  made  in  this  ship,  of  which  the 
rudder  remains  unaltered ;  and  comparing  the  helm  angle 
and  time  for  putting  the  rudder  over  with  the  figures  given 
for  ships  with  balanced  rudders,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinary  rudder  with  steam  steering  is  at  no  disadvantage. 

In  ships  of  war,  steam  steering  gear  has  the  further 
advantage  of  placing  the  control  of  the  largest  ships  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  men,  possibly  in  those  of  the  commanding 
officer  himseK.  To  secure  this  advantage,  such  gear  has 
been  fitted  in  ships  with  balanced  rudders,  where  the  gain 
in  manoeuvring  power  has  been  comparatively  smalL  Large 
merchant  steamers  are  similarly  fitted,  the  69^60^  Eastern 
having  been  one  of  the  first  vessels  furnished  with  a  steering 
engina  A  small  auxiliary  engine  is  now  usually  employed 
for  the  purpose,  steam  having  been  generally  preferred  to 
hydraulic  power  after  numerous  trials,  although  some 
arrangements  on  the  hydraulic  principle  have  given  great 
satisf^tion.  Plans  have  been  devised  for  taking  power 
off  the  main  screw-shafts  in  order  to  steer  ships,  but 
they  have  not  found  much  favour;  and  the  arrangements 
now  in  use  having  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  power  of  the  main  engines  will  be  utilised 
for  steering.  The  great  majority  of  ships  are  still  steered 
by  manual  power,  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  that  condition, 
their  moderate  sizes  and  speeds  enabling  ordinary  appliances 
to  put  their  helms  over  quickly  to  sufficiently  large  angles. 

Thirdly :  as  to  the  effect  of  the  rudder  in  turning  a  ship. 
This  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  rudder  is  fitted,  but  the 
preceding  remarks  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  description  that  will  now  be  attempted. 
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Suppose  a  ship  to  be  advancing  on  a  straight  course  with 
uniform  speed  when  the  rudder  is  first  put  over.  Im- 
mediately there  is  developed  a  pressure  on  the  rudder,  the 
magnitude  of  which  increases  as  the  helm  angle  becomes 
larger.  Fig.  133  shows  the  plan  of  a  ship,  with  the  rudder 
(AB)  put  over  to  the  angle  BAD ;  the  arrow  indicates  the 
line  of  action  of  the  result&nt  pressure  P.  Let  G  indicate 
a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship ;  through  G  draw  the  line  HL  parallel  to  the  line  of 
action  FC  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  rudder,  and  along 
Hli  suppose  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  P,  P  to  be  applied. 
These  forces  will  balance  one  another,  and  therefore  will  not 
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produce  any  change  in  the  conditions  to  which  the  ship  is 
subjected  independently  of  them.  By  this  means  the  single 
force  P  on  the  rudder  is  replaced  by  a  single  force  P  acting 
along  HG,  and  a  couple  formed  by  the  pressure  P  on 
the  rudder  and  an  equal  force  acting  along  LG ;  the  arm  of 
this  couple  is  GF,  and  it  evidently  tends  to  turn  the  vessel 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  at  the  bow  and 
stern.  The  single  force  P  acting  along  HG  tends  to  produce 
a  simultaneous  motion  of  translation  of  the  vessel  along  its 
line  of  action.  This  force  P  may  be  resolved  into  two 
components :  if  GH  represents  P,  HK  will  be  its  component 
acting  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  KG  the  component  acting 
perpendicularly  to  the  keel.  The  transverse  component 
is  usually  larger  than  the  longitudinal;  but  it  is  not  so 
important  because   at  each  instant   it   has  opposed  to  it 
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the  great  force  of  lateral  resistance*  and  therefore  can  cause 
but  a  very  small  speed  of  drift.  The  longitudinal  com- 
ponent, on  the  contrary,  may  exercise  a  sensible  effect  in 
checking  the  speed  of  a  ship  while  she  is  turning.  As  the 
rudder  is  put  over,  the  value  as  well  as  the  direction  of  P 
change,  and  the  absolute  and  relative  values  of  these  com- 
ponent forces  will  change ;  but  at  each  instant  conditions 
similar  to  those  described  will  be  in  operation.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  trace  the  consequent  motion  of  the 
ship ;  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  will  be  assumed  that 
she  is  a  steamer,  the  propelling  force  being  delivered  parallel 
to  the  keel-line. 

Ultimately,  when  the  rudder  is  hard  over  and  held  at  a 
steady  angle,  the  ship  would  be  found  to  be  turning  in  a 
path  which  would  be  very  nearly  a  circle,  and  is  usually 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  circle.  Her  speed  would  be  somewhat 
less  than  it  would  be  if  she  were  steaming  on  a  straight 
course  with  the  same  engine-power,  and  her  ends  would  be 
turning  about  the  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity,  with  a  nearly  uniform  motion,  or  angular  velocity. 
Before  this  condition  could  have  been  resu^hea,  however, 
there  must  have  been  a  period  during  which  the  angular 
velocity  was  gradually  accelerated  up  to  its  uniform  value, 
while  the  headway  was  being  checked,  and  before  the  drift 
to  leeward  had  supplied  a  resistance  balancing  the  com- 
ponent of  the  rudder  pressure  and  the  centrifugal  force.  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  glance  at  this  period  of  change 
before  considering  the  case  of  uniform  motion. 

As  soon  as  the  rudder  is  put  over,  an  unbalanced  couple 
will  be  brought  into  operation,  and  the  ship  will  begin  to 
acquire  angular  velocity.  At  first  this  velocity  will  be  very 
small ;  and  as  the  resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  rotation 
varies  very  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity,!  that 


*  See  page  482.  varies  with  a  power  of  the  angular 
t  The  analyses  which  we  have  velocity  almost  identical  with  that 
made  from  nnmerous  turning  trials  deduced  from  the  experiments  made 
of  the  Warrior  enable  us  to  state  by  Mr.  Froude  on  ft'ictional  resist- 
that   in    her   case    the    resistance  ance. 
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resistance  is  of  little  importance  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
motion.  The  initial  yalues  of  the  angular  acceleration  will 
therefore  chiefly  depend  upon  the  ratio  which  the  moment 
,  of  the  couple  bears  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship 
about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
(6,  in  Fig.  133).  That  moment  of  inertia  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  every  part  of  the  ship  by  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation;  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  would  evidently  be  much  increased  if 
heavy  weights  were  carried  near  the  extremities  instead  of 
being  concentrated  amidships.  Hence,  with  a  certain  rudder 
area  put  over  to  the  same  angle  in  the  same  time,  in  two 
ships  similar  to  another  in  outside  form  and  immersion^  but 
differing  in  their  moments  of  inertia,  the  ship  having  the 
less  moment  of  inertia  will  acquire  angular  velocity  more 
quickly  than  her  rival.  Moreover,  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  ship  of  which  the  rudder  can  be  put  over  quickly  to  its 
extreme  angle  will  acquire  angular  velocity  more  rapidly 
than  she  would  with  the  same  rudder  put  over  slowly.  As 
the  angular  velocity  is  accelerated,  the  moment  of  the 
resistance  increases,  exercising  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
acceleration;  and  finally  a  rate  of  motion  is  reached  for 
which  the  moment  of  the  resistance  balances  the  moment  of 
the  couple  due  to  the  corresponding  pressure  on  the  rudder, 
the  angular  velocity  then  becoming  constant.*  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that,  simultaneously  with  this  acquisi- 
tion of  angular  velocity,  a  retardation  of  headway  wiU  have 
taken  place,  and  carried  with  it  some  change  in  the  pressure 
on  the  rudder ;  the  balance  between  the  lateral  resistance 
and  the  other  forces  named  above  will  also  have  been  estar 
blisbed. 

Four  features,  therefore,  chiefly  affect  the  readiness  of  a 
ship  to  answer  her  Jiehn :  (1)  the  time  occupied  in  putting 
the  helm  hard  over ;  (2)  the  rudder  pressure  corresponding  to 
that  position ;  (3)  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about 


*  See  the  similar  case  previously  illustrated  for  the  effect  of  resistance 
to  the  oscillations  of  ships  among  waves ;  page  218. 
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the  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity; 
(4)  the  moment  of  the  resistance  to  rotation.  Only  the  first 
and  second  of  these  can  be  much  influenced  by  the  naval 
architect ;  their  importance  has  already  been  illustrated  from 
the  turning  trials  of  the  Minotaur.  The  moment  of  inertia 
is  principally  governed  by  the  longitudinal  distribution  of 
the  weights  in  the  ship ;  in  arranging  these  weights,  con- 
siderations of  trim,  convenience,  and  accommodation  are 
paramount.  The  moment  of  resistance  depends  upon  the 
form  and  size  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  hull;  and  is 
especially  influenced  by  the  fine  parts  of  the  extremities. 
In  some  ships  the  deadwood  forward  and  aft  has  been  cut 
away  considerably,  in  order  to  increase  the  handiness ;  but 
this  practice  is  not  common,  and  for  sea-going  and  sailing 
ships  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  diminishes  the 
lateral  resistance  and  the  resistance  to  rolling.  Hence  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  designer  endeavours  to  exercise  much 
control  over  the  resistance  to  rotation ;  but  in  yachts  and 
small  craft  the  attempt  is  sometimes  made. 

Closely  associated  with  this  readiness  to  answer  the  helm^ 
or  to  acquire  angular  velocity,  are  the  conditions  which 
control  the  decrease  of  that  velocity  when  a  vessel  has  had 
her  head  brought  round  to  a  new  course  upon  which  it  is 
desired  to  keep  her.  The  greater  the  ratio  of  the  moment 
of  resistance  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  rate  of  extinction  of  the  rotation ;  and,  conversely,  the 
greater  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  inertia  to  the  moment  of 
resistance,  the  slower  will  be  the  rate  of  extinction.  Both 
moment  of  inertia  and  moment  of  resistance  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  possibly  the  helm  would  be  brought  into 
action  to  assist  in  keeping  the  ship  on  her  new  course. 
Deep  draught,  considerable  length,  fine  entrance  and  run,  and 
other  features  which  lead  to  an  increased  resistance  to  rotation, 
are  not,  therefore,  altogether  disadvantageous.  They  make 
a  vessel  slower  in  acquiring  angular  velocity,  but  they  enable 
her  to  be  kept  well  under  control.  Shallow-draught  vessels 
are  not  unfrequently  less  manageable  by  the  helm  than  deep- 
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draught  vessels;  they  quickly  acquire  angular  velocity, and 
turn  rapidly,  but  have  comparatively  small  resistance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  are  not  easily  kept  on 
a  new  course,  ^^  steering  wildly  "  in  some  cases,  as  a  sailor 
would  say.  Vessels  of  the  circular  form  possess  great  moment 
of  inertia,  whereas  nearly  the  whole  resistance  to  rotation 
must  be  due  to  skin  friction,  and  can  be  but  of  moderate 
amount.  It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  these  vessels 
would  be  diflScult  to  check  and  keep  on  any  desired  course 
if  they  had  been  turned  through  a  considerable  angle  and 
required  a  good  angular  yelocity.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
asserted  that  the  vessels  are  "  ungovernable  **  under  the 
action  of  their  rudders ;  and  their  designer.  Admiral  Fopoff, 
in  replying  to  these  criticisms,  dwelt  upon  the  manoeuvring 
power  obtained  by  the  unusual  number  of  their  propellers, 
not  claiming  for  them  great  handiness  under  the  action  of 
the  rudders  alone.* 

Experienced  seamen  declare  that,  when  a  steamer  has  head- 
way, and  the  helm  is  put  over,  '^  the  head  appears  to  turn 
"  comparatively  slowly  while  the  stem  swerves  suddenly  to 
"  the  right  or  the  left."  t  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
theoretical  considerations.  Professor  Bankine  many  years 
ago  published  an  investigation  for  the  instantaneous  axis 
about  which  a  ship  should  begin  to  turn  when  the  rudder  was 
first  put  over,  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  action  of  the 
rudder  might  be  regarded  as  an  imptilse.  His  construction 
for  this  instantaneous  axis  is  shown  in  Fig.  133.  The  length 
GL  represents  the  "  radius  of  gyration "  of  the  ship  about 
the  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G ;  and 
is  measured  on  the  line  HL  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  arm 
FG  of  the  couple.t    Join  FL,  and  produce  FG  to  M ;  draw 


*  See  a  lecture  delivered  at  Nico-  in  Naval  Science  for  1875. 

laieff  in  1875,  of  which  a  translation  J  See  page  108  for  an  cxplana- 

appeared  in  Naval  Science.  tion  of  the  term  "  radius  of  gyra- 

f  Sec  an  interesting  article,  "  On  tion." 
Stern  way,"  by  Captain  Alien,  R.N., 
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ML  perpendicular  to  FL,  meeting  FM  in  the  point  M  ;  that 
point  will  be  the  "  instantaneous  axis  "  about  which  the  first 
movement  of  the  ship  takes  place,  and  M  may  lie  considerably 
before  the  centre  of  gravity.  To  determine  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  any  point  in  the  ship,  it  is  only  necessary  to  join 
that  point  with  M,  and  to  describe  a  small  circular  arc  with 
M  as  centre.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  construction 
only  applies  to  "the  motion  of  the  ship  at  the  first  moment 
after  the  rudder  is  put  over ;  and  in  practice  the  observation 
as  to  the  comparatively  slow  motion  of  the  head  applies 
to  the  earliest  movements.  If  the  motion  of  rotation  con- 
tinues, it  will  become  approximately  uniform,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  travel  in  a  nearly  circular  path,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  head  and  stem  being 
nearly  equal  to  one  another. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  forces  acting  upon  a  steam- 
ship would  be  as  foUows :  (1)  the  propelling  force  delivered 
parallel  to  the  line  of  keel ;  (2)  the  water  pressure  delivered 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  rudder ;  (3)  the  centri- 
fugal force,  which  may  be  considered  to  act  at  each  instant 
along  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship ;  (4)  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  propelling  force  and  the 
centrifugal  force  act  at  each  instant  through  the  vertical  axis 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  tend  to  produce  rotation  about  that  axis ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  remaining  forces.  An  explanation  has 
already  been  given  of  the  turning  effect  of  the  rudder  pressure ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  consider  briefly  that  of 
the  resistance.  This  is  really  the  most  difficult  feature  in  the 
problem,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  here  in  general  terms. 

If  any  point  is  taken  on  the  circular  path  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  traverses,  the  tangent  at  that 
point  determines  the  instantaneous  direction  in  which  the 
ship  as  a  whole  would  be  moving  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
occupies  that  position.  The  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to 
the  tangent  determines  the  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force. 
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Adding  to  the  centrifugal  force  the  component  of  the  rudder 
pressure  which  acts  in  the  same  direction,  the  sum  will 
express  the  force  which  at  that  instant  tends  to  make  the 
vessel  drift  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  This 
force  will  be  balanced  by  the  **  lateral  resistance,"  it  being 
understood  that  this  lateral  resistance  differs  from  the 
resistance  that  would  be  experienced  if  the  ship  drifted 
broadside-on  without  headway  or  rotation.  The  motion  of 
rotation  constantly  makes  the  bow  of  the  ship  turn  inwards 
from  the  tangent  to  the  circular  path  along  which  her 
centre  of  gravity  is  supposed  to  travel;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  pressure  on  the 
outer  (or  lee)  bow.  It  will  in  fact  be  seen,  on  consideration, 
that  the  circumstances  at  each  instant  are  not  unlike  those 
described  in  a  previous  chapter  for  a  ship  sailing  on  a  wind. 
The  exact  measure  of  this  excess  of  pressure  on  the  outer 
bow  is  a  difficult  matter ;  but  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
excess  there  can  be  no  question.  The  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  pressure  due  to  this  excess  and  to  the  broadside 
drift  will  be  situated  before  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  about  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
assist  the  moment  of  the  rudder  pressure  in  turning  the  ship. 
When  the  angular  velocity  has  become  constant,  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  rudder  pressure  and  the  lateral  resistance 
will  equal  the  moment  of  the  resistance  to  rotation.* 

Headway  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  advantage  to  a  ship 
in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  her  turning,  not  merely  by 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  a  fact  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Author.  In  the  ex- 
periments on  the  resistance  of 
models  it  has  been  found  that, 
when  the  towing  strain  is  delivered 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  keel,  the 
least  disturbing  cause  will  produce 
a  departure  from  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  stream-line  motions  on  either 


side,  and  will  make  the  models 
"  slew  "  to  one  side  or  the  other  of 
their  original  course,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  check  the  deviation. 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that  even 
when  a  vessel  is  moving  on  a 
straight  course,  with  the  stream- 
line motions  on  either  side  perfectly 
symmetrical,  their  equilibrium  is 
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making  the  water  pressure  on  the  rudder  greater,  but  by 
adding  to  the  turning  moment  of  the  lateral  resistance.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that,  since  the  line  of  action  of  the  lateral 
resistance  is  situated  considerably  before  the  centre  of 
gravity,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  rudder  as  far  aft  of  that 
line  of  action  as  may  be  convenient.  In  other  words,  the 
stem  is  the  most  advantageous  position  for  the  rudder  when 
a  ship  is  moving  ahead.  If  she  were  moving  astern,  the 
conditions  would  be  reversed,  and  the  bow  would  be  the 
best  place  for  the  rudder ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  in  "double-bowed"  vessels,  intended  to 
steam  in  either  direction,  and  fitted  with  a  rudder  at  each 
end,  the  after  rudder  is  usually  employed  and  the  fore 
rudder  locked  fast. 

When  ships  are  turning  under  the  action  of  their  rudders, 
they  heel  and  change  trim.  Longitudinal  inclinations 
arising  from  this  cause  are  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical 
importance,  and  frequently  they  are  scarcely  appreciable. 
Transverse  inclinations  are  much  greater  than  the  longi- 
tudinal. The  explanation  of  this  heeling  suggested  by 
Euler  and  the  early  writers  is  very  simple,  but  insu£Scient. 
In  Fig.  133  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  rudder  was  supposed 
to  be  delivered  at  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immersed  area,  the  transverse  component  of  that  pressure 
acting  at  some  distance  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship.  Let  h  be  this  distance,  a  the  angle  of  helm,  and  P 
the  normal  pressure:  then  P  cos  a  is  the  transverse  com- 
ponent of  the  pressure,  and  PA  cos  a  wiU  be  the  moment  to 
produce  inclination.  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  ship,  m  her 
metacentric  height,  and  /8  the  angle  of  inclination  attained 
in  turning,  then,  according  to  the  old  explanation, 

P  .  A  .  cos  a  =  W  .  w  .  sin  /8. 

This  equation  omits  all  consideration  of  the  efiect  of  the 
fluid  resistance  and  centrifugal  force;  it  could  only  hold 
approximately  at  the  first  instant,  supposing  the  rudder  to  be 
put  over  very  quickly,  before  the  ship  acquires  any  sensible 
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angular  velocity.  Moreover,  in  that  case,  the  pressure  on  the 
rudder  wonld  be  applied  so  suddenly  that  the  inclination 
attained  by  the  ship  would  almost  certainly  be  greater  in 
the  early  part  of  the  motion  than  'the  value  of  /3  deduced 
from  the  above  equation ;  and  the  case  would  be  one  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  method  of  dynamical  rather  than  statical 
stability.*  Little  practical  interest  attaches  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  followed  out  in 
more  detaiL  The  steady  inclinations  attained  by  ships  in 
turning  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  action  of  dis- 
turbing forces  greatly  exceeding  in  moment  the  transverse 
component  of  the  rudder  pressure :  besides  which  the  rudder 
pressure  would  tend  to  make  ships  heel  inward,  towards  the 
centres  of  the  circles  in  which  they  turn,  whereas  in  practice 
ships  commonly  heel  outwards.  For  example,  ships  weighing 
8000  or  9000  tons,  with  metacentric  heights  of  3  or  4  feet, 
have  been  observed  to  heel  3  or  4  degrees  in  turning ;  and 
the  most  liberal  estimate  for  the  inclining  effect  of  the  rudder 
pressure,  according  to  the  above  method,  would  not  account 
for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  observed  inclination.  The 
unequally  distributed  pressures  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
water  relatively  to  the  ship  must,  therefore,  produce 
the  transverse  inclination.  The  force  of  lateral  resistance 
described  above  is  usually  delivered  below  the  centre  of 
gravity,  through  which  point  the  centrifugal  force  acts,  and 
these  two  forces  form  an  inclining  couple.  If  in  future 
trials  of  turning  the  circumstances  noted  should  include 
careful  record  of  the  inclinations  accompanying  different 
speeds,  helm  angles,  and  times  of  turning,  the  subject  may 
receive  further  elucidation. 

Circle-turning  trials  are  usually  made  with  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  with  ships  of  war  belonging  to  foreign 
navies ;  and  from  the  results  of  these  trials  it  is  possible  to 


*  Sec  the  remarks  on  the  eflect  of  .suddenly  applied  forces,  at  page  135. 
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deduce  some  valuable  principles  and  facts.*    The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  most  important : — 

(1)  The  curve  described  by  a  steamship  in  turning  differs 
very  little  from  a  circle  if  the  evolution  is  performed  in 
smooth  water  and  light  winds.  Admiral  Boutakoff  asserts 
as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  that  the  curve  may 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  treated  as  a  circle,  and  that  the 
lateral  distance  between  the  starting-point  and  the  place 
of  the  ship  when  she  has  turned  through  860  degrees  rarely 
exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  ship.  M.  Lewal,  of  the  French 
navy,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  occupied 
in  putting  the  helm  hard  over,  and  that  which  the  ship  takes 
in  acquiring  uniform  angular  velocity,  must  affect  the  form 
of  the  earliest  part  of  her  path,  and  make  it  depart  more  or 
less  from  a  circlcf  The  magnitude  of  the  lateral  resistance 
also  affects  the  initial  motion  of  the  ship,  because  at  the 
instant  when  the  helm  is  put  over  the  ship  has  a  certain 
momentum  in  the  direction  of  her  advance,  and  this  tends 
to  make  her  continue  moving  in  the  same  direction  for  a 
time.  In  shallow-draught  ships  this  feature  is  most  marked. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  curve  traversed  appears  to  bring 
most  ships  a  little  within  a  true  circle  when  they  have 
turned  completely  round,  and  regained  the  course  upon 
which  they  were  steaming  when  the  helm  was  put  over. 

(2)  The  diameter  of  the  circle  has  been  found  to  vary 
between  six  and  eight  times  the  length  of  the  ship  when 
ordinary  rudders  have  been  used  in  association  with  manual 
power  only  at  the  steering  wheels.  With  manual  power  and 
balanced  rudders,  the  diameter  has  been  reduced  to  four  or 
five  times  the  length.  With  steam-steering  or  good  hydraulic 
gear,  and  ordinary  rudders,  the  diameter  has  been  about  four 


♦  For  much  information  respect-  and  M.  Disldre's  Marine  cuirassie. 
ing  such  trials,  see  Mr.  Baruahy's  f  Principes  des  Evolutions  no- 
paper  "  On  Steering  ShipH,'*  in  the  vales ;  see  also  an  able  notice  of 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  this  work  in  Naval  bcienre  loi* 
Naval  Architects  for  1863;  Atlmi-  1874. 
ral  Boutakoffs   Tactiques  navales, 
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times  the  length ;  with  steam-steering  and  balanced  rudders, 
the  diameter  has  fallen  to  less  than  three  times  the  length  in 
some  cases,  but  in  others  reached  nearly  five  times.  These 
results  have  been  obtained  with  large  ships ;  in  small  vessels, 
manual  power  applied  to  ordinary  ruddei*s  commonly  suffices 
to  turn  them  in  circles  of  which  the  diameter  is  only  three  or 
four  times  the  length.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  all  cases 
the  propellers  are  working  full  speed  ahead  when  these  results 
are  obtained.  As  the  speed  is  reduced,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  usually  becomes  smaller  in  ships  with  ordinary  rudders 
and  manual  power  at  the  steering  wheels ;  but  with  balanced 
rudders  or  steam  steering,  where  there  is  no  sensible  difference 
in  the  times  occupied  in  putting  the  helm  hard  over  at  the 
different  speeds,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little 
difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  circles  turned  at  fall 
and  half-boiler  power. 

(3)  The  time  occupied  in  putting  the  helm  hard  over 
exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  both  the  time  occupied 
in  turning  the  circle  and  upon  its  diameter ;    but  more 
particularly  affects  the  latter.    As  an  illustration  of  this, 
the  trials  of  the  sister  ships  Hereules  and  Sultan  may  be 
cited.     The  latter  has  steam-power  applied  to  her  balanced 
rudder,  which  can  be  put  over  in  about  half  the  time  occupied 
by  the  manual  power  in  the  Herctiles.    The  diameter  of  the 
circle  in  the  Hercules  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  for 
the  Sultan ;  the  time  of  turning  for  the  Sultan  was  rather 
less  than  that  for  the  Hercules,  although  the  speed  was  half 
a  knot  less.     It  will  be  evident  that  the  distance  traversed 
by  a  ship  in  turning  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  uniform  angular  velocity  is  acquired,  the  rate  of 
that  velocity,  and  the  check  to  her  headway,  all  of  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  time  occupied  in  putting  the  helm 
up.     By  means  of  balanced  rudders  or  steam  steering,  the 
mean  angular  velocity,  or  speed  with  which  the  ends  of  a 
ship  turn  relatively  to  the  middle,  has  in  some  cases  been 
almost  doubled  as  compared  with  the  results  obtained  with 
ordinary  nidders  and  manual  power. 
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(4)  Other  things  remaining  unchanged,  an  increase  in  the 
rudder  area  is  most  influential  in  diminishing  the  space 
traversed  in  turning;  and  this  diminution  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  a  war-ship  intended  to  act  as  a  ram.  This 
point  has  been  illustrated  by  the  performances  of  the  SuUan 
and  Herctdes  with  their  rudders  acting  as  simple  balanced 
rudders,  and  with  the  after  parts  of  the  rudder  alone  at  work. 
Further  it  appears  that  increased  rudder  area  and  helm  angle 
may,  in  some  cases,  check  the  headway  so  much  as  to  produce 
no  greater  turning  effect  than,  if  so  great  as,  would  be 
produced  by  smaller  rudders  and  less  helm  angles.  In  his 
experiment  on  the  gunboat  Delight  with  balanced  rudders  of 
different  sizes.  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key  found  that  the  largest 
rudders  diminished  the  space  traversed  in  turning,  made  the 
time  of  turning  the  first  quadrant  less  (that  is,  enabled 
the  full  angular  velocity  to  be  more  quickly  attained),  but 
somewhat  increased  the  time  of  completing  the  circle,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  check  to  the  headway. 

(5)  For  the  same  ship,  with  the  same  angle  of  helm  and 
about  the  same  time  occupied  in  putting  the  helm  over,  the 
time  occupied  in  turning  the  circle  appears  to  vary  nearly 
inversely  as  the  speed.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
published  results  for  the  Warrior  and  Hercules : — 


Warrior. 

fferouies.                        1 

Speeds. 

Times 

of  Turning 

Circle. 

Products 
of  Speeds 
by  Times. 

Speeds. 

Times 

of  Turning 

Circle. 

Products 
of  Speeds 
by  Times. 

Knots. 

3 

6 

9 

12 

Mln.      Sec. 

28      46 

15      30 

10      40 

8      45 

7     2; 

86-3 

93 

96 
105 
104- 1 

Knots. 

6 

8 
10 

12i 
14-7 

Min.     See. 
9         32 
7        21 
6        22 
4        28 
4          0 

57-2 
58-8 
63-6 
54-2 
68-8 

This  rule  may  be  of  some  service  in  approximating  to  the 
time  that  will  be  occupied  in  turning  at  any  selected  speed 
when  the  performance  at  some  other  speed  is  known. 

2  Q  2 


=  P  X  GA  cos  a 
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(6)  Up  to  helm  angles  of  40  degrees,  the  turning  power  of 
the  rudder  has  been  found  to  increase  with  increase  in  the 
hehn  angle.  TheoreticaUy,  if  the  streams  impinged  upon  the 
rudder  parallel  to  the  keel-line,  and  the  effective  pressure  on 
the  rudder  varied  with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
45  degrees  would  be  the  angle  of  maximum  turning  eflFect 
This  may  be  seen  very  easily.     Using  the  notation  of  page 

571,  the  moment  of  the  pressure  (P)  on  the  rudder  will  vary 
very  nearly  as  the  product  P  x  GA  cos  a  (Fig.  133) ;  the 
distance  AC  &om  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  effort  of  the 
rudder  being  very  small  as  compared  with  AG.  Hence, 
approximately. 

Moment  of  pressure  on 
rudder  about  G 

=  Pi  sin  a  X  G  A  cos  a 
=  JPi  sin  2a  GA. 

This  will  have  its  maximum  value  when  sin  2  a=l  and  a= 
45  degrees.  Balanced  rudders  are  usually  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  put  over  to  40  degrees ;  ordinary  rudders  are 
seldom  put  over  beyond  35  degrees,  and  with  manual  power 
only,  the  angle  seldom  exceeds  25  degrees  in  large  screw- 
steamers. 

When  manual  power  only  is  used,  as  in  the  great  majority 
of  ships,  it  becomes  important,  with  ordinary  rudders,  to 
decide  between  the  relative  advantages  of  the  area  and  helm- 
angle  which  are  possible  with  a  certain  power  available  at 
the  tiller-end.  Mr.  Barnes  (Surveyor  of  Dockyards)  drew 
attention  to  this  matter  some  years  ago,  basing  his  investi- 
gation on  the  old  law,  that  the  eflfective  pressure  on  the 
rudder  varied  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination.*  Adopting  the  law  of  the  sine,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  make  a  similar  comparison  between  a  narrow 
rudder  held  at  a  certain  angle  by  a  given  force  at  the  tiller- 


*  See  his  jAper  in  the    Transactions  of  the    lustitution   ol*    >i'avaJ 
Architects  lor  1664. 
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end^  and  a  broader  rudder  of  equal  depth  held  at  a  smaller 
angle  by  the  same  force.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
rudders  are  of  similar  form;  so  that  their  areas  and 
the  distances  of  their  centres  of  effort  (C,  Pig.  132)  from  the 
axis  will  be  proportional  to  the  extreme  breadths,  B^  and  Bj. 
Then  for  the  narrow  rudder  we  may  write, 

Area  of  rudder  =  Si  =  depth  of  rudder  x  B^  x/=/ .  d  .  Bi, 

where /is  some  fraction  of  the  breadth  applicable  to  both 
rudders.  Using  the  notation  preyiously  adopted,  a^  being 
the  helm-angle, 

Pressure  on  rudder  =  K  .  Si .  V  sin  Oi 

=  K  .fd  .  V* .  Bi  sin  ai  =Ci .  Bi  sin  a^. 

^  pressure  x  AC 
=  Ci  Bi  sin  Oi  X  r .  Bi 


Moment  of  pressure  about 
axis  of  rudder  . 


=  r  Ci  xBi^sina,." 

If  S2  be  the  area  of  the  broad  rudder,  a^  its  angle,  B^  its 
breadth,  similar  expressions  will  hold  for  it,  the  constants  Cj 
and  r  being  identical.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  moments  of 
pressure  about  the  axes  of  the  rudders  may  be  equal,  we 
must  have, 

Ci  r  .  Bi*  sin  Oi  =  Ci  r  .  Bj?  sin  oj 


sin  Oi     B; 


whence,  .        —  i^  o 

sm  02     Bi 

The  last  equation  succinctly  expresses  the  relation  which 
must  hold  when  the  force  applied  at  the  tiller-end  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

For  the  turning  effect  of  either  rudder,  we  may  take 

Turning  effect  =  pressure  x  AG  X  cos  of  helm-angle ; 

and,  since  AG  is  the  same  for  both  rudders, 

Turning  effect  of  narrow  rudder  _  B^  sin  Oi  cos  a^  __  Bj  cos  Oi 
Turning  effect  of  broad  rudder  "  Ba  siii  Oj  cos     ""  B,  cos  a  i 

Suppose,  as  an  example,  the  narrow  rudder  put  over  to  4U 
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degrees  and  the  broad  to  20  degrees  by  the  same  force  on 
the  tiller-end : 


/sin  4U°  /0-643      -  ™  ^ 

«»  =  Bi  VSr20"°  =  Bi  V  0:342"  ^'^^  ®^- 

Turning  effect.of  narrow  rudder  _  ^  ,07  cos  40° 
Turning  effect  of  broad  rudder  "         cos  20° 

-  ^-     0-766     ^ ,  ,       ,  , 

The  broad  rudder,  with  an  area  37  per  cent  greater  than 
the  narrow  one,  has  theroforo  less  turning  effect  by  about 
11  per  cent  If  the  ship  had  sail-power  as  well  as  steam, 
the  smaller  area  of  the  narrow  rudder  would  have  the 
further  advantage  of  checking  the  headway  lesi^  when  the 
ship  was  manoeuvring  under  sail  alone. 

Various  rules  have  been  used  for  determining  the  area  of 
the  rudder  for  a  new  ship.  For  sailing  ships  of  former  types, 
having  lengths  about  3^  to  4  times  the  beam,  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  rudder  was  commonly  made  one4hirtielh  of  the 
length,  or  one-eighth  of  the  breadth  of  the  ship.  The  mean 
breadth  of  a  rudder  commonly  varied  between  seven-tenths 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  extreme  breadth.  For  steamships  a 
similar  rule  is  used,  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  rudder  being 
made  from  one-fortieth  to  one-^tieth  of  the  length.  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell  has  proposed  to  make  a  slight  modification  of 
this  rule,  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  rudder  being  one-fiftieth 
of  the  length  plus  1  foot.  Another  mode,  commonly  used  for 
English  and  foreign  ships  of  war,  is  that  by  which  the  area 
of  the  immersed  part  of  the  rudder  is  proportioned  to  the 
area  of  that  part  of  the  longitudinal  middle-line  section  of 
the  ship  situated  below  the  load-line ;  the  same  area  which 
is  made  use  of  in  determining  the  "  centro  of  lateral  resist- 
ance "  for  sailing  ships  (see  page  482).  As  the  area  of  this 
section  depends  upon  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  ship 
into  the  mean  draught,  while  the  rudder  area  depends  upon 
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the  product  of  its  breadth  into  the  draught  of  water  aft,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  rule  agrees  in  principle  with  the  old  rule. 
In  sailing  ships,  the  rudder  area  was  often  about  one-thirtieth 
or  one-fortieth  of  the  area  of  the  middle-line  plane ;  in  the 
screw  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  similar  values  were 
common ;  from  one-fortieth  to  one-fiftieth  are  common  values 
in  ironclad  ships  of  moderate  length  with  ordinary  rudders. 
In*  the  long  ironclads  of  the  Warrior  and  Minotaur  classes, 
the  rudder  area  varies  between  one-fiftieth  and  one-sixtieth  of 
the  area  of  the  middle-line  plane ;  whereas  in  the  ironclads 
fitted  with  balanced  rudders  it  rises  to  one4hirtiethj  and  in 
some  recent  types  in  the  French  navy  and  in  the  Russian 
circular  ironclads  has  been  made  one-twenHeth,  One-fortieth 
would  probably  be  a  fair  average  for  steamships  of  war. 

None  of  these  rules  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory ; 
because  they  take  no  cognisance  of  the  law  of  variation 
of  the  resistance  to  rotation.  When  the  angular  velocity  has 
become  constant,  that  resistance  varies  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  angular  velocity ;  and  the  moment  of  the  pressure  on 
the  rudder  should  be  proportioned  thereto.  In  fetct,  it  appears 
on  investigation  that  the  pressure  on  the  rudder,  which — 
other  things  being  equal — depends  upon  the  rudder  area, 
should  in  similar  ships  vary,  not  with  the  area  of  the  middle- 
line  plane,  but  with  the  product  of  that  area  into  the  square 
of  the  length,  if  the  speed  of  turning  is  to  be  equal,  after  the 
motion  has  become  uniform.  If  regard  is  had  to  the  initial 
motions  of  the  ships  under  the  action  of  their  rudders,  the 
moments  of  the  pressure  on  the  rudder  should  be  made  pro- 
portional to  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  ships.  In  other 
words,  the  products  of  the  rudder  areas  into  the  lengths  of 
similar  ships  should  be  proportional  to  the  moments  of 
inertia,  which  will  involve  the  product  of  the  displacements 
into  the  squares  of  the  lengths.  The  displacements  will 
vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  lengths ;  the  moments  of  inertia  will 
therefore  vary  as  the  fifth  powers ;  the  area  of  the  middle-line 
plane  will  vary  as  the  square ;  and  therefore,  under  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  question,  the  rudder  areas  should  be  propor- 
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tional  to  the  products  of  the  areas  of  the  middle-line  planes 
into  the  squares  of  the  lengths.  Expressed  algebraically,  if 
Ai  and  A2  are  the  areas  of  the  middle-line  planes  of  two 
similar  ships;  a^  and  Ort  the  rudder  areas;  li  and  I2  the 
lengths :  the  rule  would  be. 


Oa      A2  \h/ 


This  would  give  a  much  larger  area  to  the  rudders  of  long 
ships  than  is  commonly  adopted ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  tsjci, 
long  ships  usually  turn  more  slowly  than  short  ships  in 
consequence  of  their  proportionately  small  rudders. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  respecting 
the  best  form  for  rudders.    In  Fig.  134  a  few  of  the  oom- 

PIQ  .34  moner  forms  are   illus- 

d  trated.  The  balanced 
rudder  a  has  been  pre- 
viously described ;  h  is 
a  form  much  in  vogue 
for  the  older  classes  of 
sailing  ships  and  un- 
armoured  screw-ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  the 
broader  part  being  near 
the  heel  of  the  rudder, 
and  the  narrower  part  near  the  water-line;  c  is  a  form 
now  commonly  used  in  the  steamships  of  the  Royal  Navy ; 
d  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  J,  the  broadest  part  of  the 
rudder  being  placed  near  the  water-line :  this  form  is  much 
favoured  in  the  mercantile  marine,  especially  for  sailing 
ships,  and  is  recommended  on  the  ground  that  the  lower 
part  of  a  rudder  is  less  useful  than  the  upper  part; 
but  this  is  a  misconception  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
From  the  remarks  made  on  page  573  as  to  the  unequal 
motion  of  the  currents  in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  it  appears  that 
the  fineness  of  the  run  near  the  keel  should  make  the  lower 
purt  of  the  rudder  the  most  effective;  and  this  has  been 
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verified  experimentally.*  Hence  it  seems  probable  that, 
with  the  form  of  rudder  e?,  the  narrower,  lower  part  does  quite 
as  much  work  in  steering  as  the  broader,  upper  part :  whereas, 
by  tapering  the  rudder,  the  power  requir^  to  put  the  helm 
over  is  made  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  breadth 
were  uniform.  These  considerations  would  not  have  equal 
force  in  screw-steamers  where  the  rudder  is  placed  abaft  the 
screws ;  and  then  the  form  c  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  broadest 
part  of  the  rudder  is  much  less  likely  to  be  emerged  by 
pitching  than  with  the  form  d.  In  some  vessels,  to  obtain 
greater  command  over  their  movements,  the  keel  has  been 
deepened  aft,  and  the  rudder  thus  made  to  extend  below  the 
body  of  the  ship  into  less  disturbed  water.  The  case  of 
the  Chinese  junks  previously  mentioned  also  bears  out  the 
advantages  obtained  by  placing  rudders  in  water  which  has 
a  maximum  stern  ward  velocity  relatively  to  a  ship.  In  the 
floating  batteries  built  during  the  Bussian  war,  ^'drop- 
pieces  "  were  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  rudder,  and  hinged 
to  the  heel,  so  that,  when  the  rudder  was  put  over,  they  might 
drop  down  below  the  keel  and  increase  the  steerage.  The 
results  in  this  case  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the 
circumstances  of  these  vessels  were  peculiar. 

A  few  special  forms  of  rudders  may  be  mentioned  before 
passing  on. 

One  proposed  by  Professor  Bankine  some  years  ago  for 
screw-steamers  was  to  be  on  the  balanced  principle,  but 
to  have  curved  sides,  in  order  that  the  propeller  race  in 
passing  might  communicate  a  pressure  which  should  have 
a  forward  component  and  help  the  ship  ahead  to  a  small 
extent. 

Quite  recently,  Herr  Schlick  has  proposed  a  very  similar 


^  See  the  account  of  an  expert-  breadth,  divided    into   two    equal 

ment  made  by  Mr.  Froude,  cited  by  parts  at  the  middle  of  the  depth, 

Dr.    Woolley,    in    a    paper    **  On  and  the  lower  half,  when  fixed  at 

Steering  Ships,"  read  at  the  British  10  degrees  only,  balanced  the  upper 

Association  in  1875.     A  model  was  half  fixed  at  20  degrees  when  the 

fitted  with  a  rudder  of   uniform  model  was  towed  ahead. 
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radder,  the  surface  of  which  is  to  be  twisted,  so  that  the 
currents  driven  obliquely  from  the  screw-propeller  may 
move  freely  past  the  rudder  when  it  is  amidships,  and  not 
impinge  upon  its  surface  as  they  do  upon  that  of  an 
ordinary  rudder.  By  this  change  it  is  supposed  that  two 
advantages  will  be  gained:  (1)  there  will  be  little  or  no 
check  to  the  headway  of  a  ship  when  the  helm  is  amidships; 
(2)  steering  power  will  be  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the 
rudder  surface  immediately  the  helm  is  put  over  to  either 
side,  whereas  with  plane-surfaced  rudders,  placed  behind 
screw-propellers,  this  is  not  the  casa  Experiments  made  at 
Fiume  with  small  vessels  are  said  to  have  demonstrated 
the  great  superiority  of  the  new  rudder  in  both  these 
particulars;  and  its  more  extended  use  is  regarded  as 
certain.* 

Another  special  form  is  the  Joessel  rudder,  first  introduced 
into  the  French  navy,  favourably  reported  upon  after  trial 
in  several  ships,  and  now  about  to  be  tried  in  a  few  ships 
of  the  Boyal  Navy.  This  rudder  is  usually  made  on  the 
balanced  principle ;  but  instead  of  being  formed  in  one  solid 
blade,  as  in  Fig.  130,  it  consists  of  two  or  three  blades  set 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  turning  about  one  axis.  The 
streams  of  water  can  pass  between  the  parallel  blades,  and 
the  additional  surface  upon  which  the  water  can  operate  is 
said  to  sensibly  increase  the  useful  efiect  of  the  rudder. 
In  these  rudders  the  joint  area  of  the  parts  of  the  blades 
situated  before  the  axis  is  said  not  to  exceed  one-fowrih  the 
joint  area  of  the  parts  abaft  the  axis. 

Another  special  rudder  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  GumpeL 
It  is  a  balanced  rudder  as  to  suspension,  but  it  is  carried  on 
crank-arms ;  and  the  fore  edge  has  attached  to  it  a  vertical 
pintle,  which  works  freely  in  a  fore-and-aft  slot  cut  in  the 
counter  of  the  ship.  When  the  helm  is  put  over,  therefore, 
the  fore  edge  of  the  rudder  is  constrained  to  remain  at  the 
middle  line,  the  rudder  being  moved  bodily  over  to  one  side 


•  See  an  account  of  the  expcrimenst  in  the  Revue  maritime  for  April  1877  . 
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of  the  keel  by  means  of  its  crank-arms.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  force  required  at  the  tiller-end  to  hold  the  mdder  at 
any  angle  is  less  than  that  for  an  ordinary  rudder ;  and  the 
crank-arms  can  be  so  proportioned  that,  when  the  rudder  is 
hard  OYer,  little  or  no  force  is  required  at  the  tiller  to  hold 
it  there.  Mr.  Gumpel  has  tried  the  rudder  in  a  small  steam 
yacht  with  great  success ;  but  it  has  not  been  tested  on  a 
large  scale.  The  plan  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  now  that 
balanced  rudders  are  giving  way  to  ordinary  rudders  moved 
by  steam-power,  there  is  not  much  probability  that  trials 
will  be  made;  and  there  are  obviously  greater  risks  of 
damage  and  derangement  with  this  rudder  than  ¥dth  simple 
balanced  rudders. 

Mr.  Lumley  proposed  to  make  ordinary  rudders  in  two 
parts,  hinging  the  after  part  to  the  fore  part,  which  was 
attached,  in  the  usual  way,  to  the  stempost.  When  the 
helm  was  put  over  to  any  angle,  it  moved  the  fore  part  of 
the  rudder  through  an  equal  angle ;  but  the  after  part  was 
made  to  move  over  to  a  greater  angle  by  means  of  a  simple 
arrangement  of  chains  or  rods,  and  thus  a  greater  pressure 
on  the  rudder  was  obtained  Several  ships  were  fitted  on  this 
plan,  and  it  was  favourably  reported  upon  in  some  cases,  but 
has  now  &llen  into  disuse,  at  least  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  the 
principal  reason  probably  being  that  the  apparatus  for  work- 
ing the  after  part  of  the  rudder  was  liable  to  derangement 

Of  the  avaUiary  appliances  fitted  to  increase  the  steering 
power  of  ships,  the  most  important  are  how  rudders.  These 
rudders  are  rarely  fitted  except  in  vessels  which  are  required 
to  steam  with  either  end  foremost ;  either  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  turning,  or  to  be  capable  of  service  in  rivers  or 
narrow  waters  where  there  is  little  room  for  turning,  or  to 
meet  some  other  special  requirement.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
moreover,  arrangements  are  made  by  which  such  rudders  can 
be  locked  fast  in  their  amidship  position  when  the  ship  is 
steaming  ahead.  Few  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  are  thus 
fitted.      The  jet-propelled   WaterwUch,  intended  to  steam 
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indifferently  with  either  end  foremost,  is,  we  believe,  the 
largest  ship  of  war  fitted  with  a  bow  rudder ;  but  many 
coast-defence  and  river-service  gunboats  have  bow  rudders 
which  are  used  when  steaming  astern.  The  cable-ship 
Faraday  also  had  two  rudders,  but  only  to  facilitate  her 
manoeuvring  when  moving  astern,  in  which  case  the  stem 
rudder  was  usually  locked  in  its  amidship  position.  Many 
double-bowed  passenger  steamers  for  river  service  are 
similarly  fitted,  the  after  rudder  only  being  used  at  any  time. 
Before  balanced  rudders  and  mechanical  steering  gear  had 
increased  the  speed  of  turning  for  large  ships,  the  desirability 
of  using  bow  rudders  in  association  with  stem  rudders  was 
considered ;  but  the  plan  was  not  adopted.  It  has  been 
again  and  again  revived  since  that  time,  but  seldom  favourably 
received.  Several  obvious  objections  to  fitting  bow  rudders 
which  should  be  used  when  going  ahead  will  at  once  occur 
to  the  reader.  First,  and  very  important  in  a  war-ship,  it 
would  be  far  more  liable  to  damage  or  derangement  from 
collision  or  blows  of  the  sea  than  a  stem  rudder.  Further,  a 
bow  rudder  of  moderate  size  put  over  to  a  good  angle  must 
cause  a  considerable  increase  of  resistance  and  disturbance  of 
the  flow  of  water  relatively  to  the  ship.  It  must  also  be 
a  matter  of  some  diflBculty  to  secure  eflScient  simultaneous 
action  of  two  rudders  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  large 
ship.  Bow  rudders  are  usually  hinged  at  the  after  edge  to 
the  body  of  the  ship ;  and  consequently  when  they  are  put 
over,  to  any  angle,  in  a  ship  moving  ahead,  there  must  be 
an  accumulation  of  pressure  on  the  fine  part  of  the  bow  abaft 
the  rudder,  on  the  side  to  which  the  rudder  is  put  over. 
This  additional  pressure  resembles  that  previously  described 
(see  page  577)  as  acting  on  the  dead  wood  or  sternpost  before 
an  ordinary  stem  rudder :  only  in  that  case  it  was  shown  to 
act  with  the  rudder  pressure  in  turning  the  ship,  whereas  at 
the  bow  the  additional  pressure  acts  against  the  rudder 
pressure,  and  diminishes  its  turning  effect.  If  bow  rudders 
have  to  be  used,  it  is  therefore  advantageous  to  make  them 
on  the  balanced  principle;   the  streams   flowing   past  the 
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back  of  the  rudder  when  it  is  put  over  need  not  then  impinge 
80  directly  upon  the  hull,  and  cause  a  loss  of  rudder  power. 

Steering  screws  have  also  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
considerably  increasing  the  speed  of  turning,  or  of  enabling 
a  single-screw  steamship  to  turn  without  headway.  The 
principle  of  most  of  these  proposals  is  to  fit  a  screw  of 
moderate  size  in  the  deadwood  either  forward  or  aft,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  set  in  motion  by  suitable  mechanism, 
its  thrust  shall  be  delivered  at  right  angles  to  the  keel- 
line.  Small  manoeuvring  screws,  driven  by  manual  power, 
had  been  previously  proposed  and  tried  in  sailing  ships ;  but 
Mr.  Bamaby,  we  believe,  first  suggested  the  use  of  similar 
and  larger  screws,  driven  by  steam-power,  for  the  Warrior 
and  Minataw  classes  of  the  Boyal  Navy :  proposing  to  fit 
the  steering  screws  at  the  bows  of  these  ships,  in  apertures 
cut  in  the  deadwood  for  the  purpose.*  Subsequently 
the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  Sir  George  Airy,  proposed  a  similar 
screw,  but  suggested  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  after 
deadwood,  below  the  main  propeller  shaft.  Other  proposals 
of  a  similar  character  have  also  been  made ;  but  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  trials  having  been  made  on  actual  ships.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manoeuvring  power  that  might  thus 
be  obtained;  but  considerable  practical  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  the  plan  into  practice  and 
communicating  driving  power  to  the  steering  screws. 

A  special  form  of  steering  screw  proposed  by  Herr  Lut- 
schaunig  deserves  to  be  mentioned.t  It  consists  of  a  small 
screw  carried  by  the  rudder,  and  put  over  by  the  helm  to  the 
same  angle  as  the  rudder.  By  means  of  a  simple  train  of 
mechanism  the  steering  screw  is  made  to  revolve  by  the 
motion  of  the  main  propeller  shaft ;  and  its  thrust  is  always 
delivered  at  an  angle  with  the  keel  when  the  rudder  is  put 
over.     Such  a  screw  would  undoubtedly  give  considerable 

♦  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  1863 
and  1864.  Trials  have  also  been  made  with  water-jets  expelled  athwart- 
Rhips  from  orifices  near  the  bow  and  stern:  but  with  no  great  gain  of 
manoeuvring  power.  t  See  the  Transactions  for  1874. 
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steering  power  if  suitably  arranged  for  its  position  in  the 
race  of  the  main  propeller ;  but  the  mechanism  wonld  be 
liable  to  derangement,  and  damage  to  it  might  interfere 
seriously  with  the  efiSciency  of  the  main  screw-propeller. 

Professor  Bankine  mentions  the  case  of  a  twin  passenger 
steamer,  the  AUia/neey  designed  by  Mr.  George  Wills,  in  which 
manoeuvring  paddle-wheels  were  fitted  at  tiie  bow  and  stem, 
the  axes  of  the  wheels  lying  fore  and  aft,  and  their  thmst 
being  delivered  athwartships.  No  reports  of  the  perform- 
ances of  this  vessel  are  recorded. 

Auxiliary  rudders  of  various  kinds  haye  been  tried,  bat 
none  have  proved  so  successful  as  to  pass  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  or  to  be  used  apart  from  the  special 
circumstances  for  which  they  were  devised*  In  some  of  the 
floating  batteries  built  during  the  Crimean  War,  in  which 
the  shallow  draught  and  peculiar  form  made  steering  very 
difficult,  auxiliary  rudders  were  fitted  on  each  side  at  some 
distance  before  the  stem,  and  arranged  so  that  they  could  be 
put  over  to  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees.  No  sensible  im- 
provement in  the  steering  appears  to  have  resulted  from 
these  additions.  Another  form  of  auxiliary  rudder  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mulley,  and  tried  at  Plymouth  in  1863. 
It  consisted  of  a  rudder  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  after  dead- 
wood,  at  a  short  distance  before  the  screw  aperture ;  it  was 
hinged  at  the  fore  edge,  and,  when  not  in  use,  could  be  hauled 
up  close  against  the  side,  but,  when  required,  could  be  put 
over  to  38  degrees  from  the  keel-line.  When  applied  to  a 
paddle-wheel  tug,  it  answered  admirably,  steering  her  by  its 
sole  action,  and  making  her  turn  more  rapidly  when  acting 
in  conjimction  with  the  main  rudder.  It  completely  £Eule(^ 
however,  when  tried  on  her  Majesty's  screw-ship  CordeUoy 
and  produced  a  distinct  turning  effect  on  the  ship  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was  expected  to  act 
The  explanation  of  the  failure  suggested  by  the  inventor  is 
probably  correct :  the  action  of  the  screw-propeller  may 
have  produced  a  negative  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  dead- 
wood  abaft  the  auxiliary  rudder  when  it  was  put  over ;  and 
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the  turning  effect  of  the  negative  pressure  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  effect  of  the  auxiliary  rudder.  Possibly, 
if  the  latter  had  been  placed  further  before  the  screw,  it 
might  have  succeeded,  as  it  did  in  the  paddle-wheel  vessel. 

One  of  the  most  recent  trials  of  auxiliary  rudders  made  in 
the  Boyal  Navy  is  that  carried  out  in  the  SuUan.  She  was 
fitted  with  sliding  rudders,  one  on  each  side,  arranged  so  as 
to  counterbalance  one  another;  when  one  was  allowed  to 
project  under  the  counter,  the  other  was  drawn  up  into  a 
casing  within  the  ship ;  and  both  could  be  "  housed  "  when 
desired.  The  area  of  each  of  the  auxiliaries,  when  fully 
immersed,  was  about  one-siodh  of  the  area  of  the  main 
balanced  rudder ;  and  it  was  set  about  50  degrees  from  the 
keel-line.  On  trial  it  was  found  that  the  small  area  of  the 
auxiliary  rudder  rendered  its  steering  effect  so  smaU  as  to  be 
practically  unimportant. 

Steering  blades  or  boards  somewhat  similar  in  principle 
to  those  tried  in  the  SuUan  have  been  used  successfully 
in  vessels  designed  for  shallow-water  service.  These  blades 
were  set  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the  keel-line 
on  either  side,  and  could  be  pushed  aft  from  the  stem  or 
dropped  down  into  the  water  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
head  of  the  ship  was  to  be  turned.  The  idea  is  an  old  one, 
and  has,  we  believe,  been  made  use  of  on  some  occasions  to 
steer  sea-going  ships  which  have  lost  their  main  rudders. 

Of  the  very  numerous  plans  of  "jury  rudders"  which 
have  been  proposed,  we  can  say  nothing  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal.  They  are  all  based  upon  the  principles  explained 
above  for  the  ordinary  rudder,  and  are  more  or  less  satis- 
factory expedients  for  taking  the  place  of  the  rudder 
properly  belonging  to  any  ship. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  respecting  the 
steering  of  ships  by  means  of  their  propellers.  This  power 
may  be  said  to  be  limited  to  twin-screw  ships,  paddle-wheel 
steamers  in  which  the  wheels  can  be  disconnected,  and 
vessels  fitted  with  water-jet  propellers,  or  with  the  "  Fowler  " 
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without  headway ;  or  to  use  only  one  propeller,  when  she 
will  turn  and  describe  a  circle  of  more  or  less  considerable 
diameter ;  or  to  use  the  rudder  in  association  with  either  of 
these  conditions  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  of  turning  or 
lessen  the  space  traversed.  The  principle  is  the  same  for 
all  three  propellers,  but  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
thrust  of  twin-screws  is  commonly  less  than  one-half  the  ex- 
treme breadth  of  a  ship,  whereas,  with  disconnecting  paddles^ 
the  corresponding  distan<*e  would  commonly  be  fovr-thirds 
the  extreme  breadth ;  and  with  water-jets  the  distance  some- 
what exceeds  the  breadth.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
twin-screws  compared  favourably  with  water-jets  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  we  know  their  turning  powers  to  have 
been  tried  in  competition.  No  similar  competitive  trials  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  with  twin-screws  and  disconnecting 
paddles;  but  the  restricted  use  of  paddle-wheels  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  their  relative  merits. 

Turning  trials  with  twin-screw  vessels  have  established 
the  following  conclusions : — 

(1)  That  with  ordinary  rudders  such  vessels  can  be 
steered  as  efficiently  as  single-screw  ships  when  both  screws 
are  working  full  speed  ahead.  Balanced  rudders  applied  to 
twin-screw  ships  have  not  always  been  so  successful  as  in 
single-screw  ships ;  but  this  partial  failure  probably  arose 
from  the  fore-and-aft  position  of  the  twin-screws,  as  in  other 
cases  better  performances  have  been  obtained  with  twin-screw 
ships  fitted  with  balanced  rudders  than  with  sister  ships 
fitted  with  ordinary  rudders.  For  example,  the  Iron  Duke, 
with  twin-screws  and  an  ordiuaiy  rudder,  occupied  about. 4 
minutes  38  seconds  in  turning  a  circle  505  yards  in  dia- 
meter ;  her  sister  ships,  the  Aiidaciom  and  Invincible,  with 
balanced  rudders,  occupied  about  4^  minutes,  and  turned  in 
circles  having  diameters  of  about  400  and  325  yards  re- 
spectively. Compare  with  these  the  performances  of  the 
Besistance,  a  single-screw  ship  of  the  same  length  and  dis- 
placement, with  an  ordinary  rud<ler  ;  she  occupied  6  J  minutes 
in  turning  a  circle  GOO  yards  in  diameter,  and  although  her 
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lower  speed  would  account  for  some  part  of  the  slo¥mes8  of 
turning,  her  performance^  on  the  whole^  was  distinctly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  twin-screw  ships. 

(2)  That  with  helm  amidships,  one  screw  working  full 
speed  ahead  and  the  other  full  speed  asteniy  such  vessels 
can  be  turned  upon  their  own  centres,  but  the  time  of  turning 
is  considerably  greater  than  when  both  screws  are  working 
ahead  and  the  rudder  is  used. 

(3)  That  when  the  screws  are  working  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  in  the  preceding  case,  if  the  helm  is  put  over,  the 
time  of  turning  is  usually  greater  than  when  both  screws  are 
working  ahead  and  the  rudder  is  used ;  but  the  vessels  turn 
nearly  upon  their  centres.  For  example,  the  Captain  took 
5  minutes  24  seconds  to  complete  a  circle  of  750  yards 
diameter  with  both  screws  full  speed  ahead  and  helm  hard 
over ;  as  against  6  minutes  52  seconds  in  the  other  condition, 
when  she  turned  nearly  on  hel*  centre.  The  explanation  of 
the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  the  turning  effect 
of  the  resistance  on  the  outer  bow  and  in  the  diminished 
efficiency  of  the  rudder  produced  by  the  absence  of  headway, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  screw  which  is  working  full 
speed  astern  on  the  side  towards  which  the  rudder  is  put 
over.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  rudder  does 
some  work  under  these  circumstcmces ;  for  the  time  of  turn- 
ing has  been  found  to  be  less  than  when  the  same  vessel 
was  turned  by  the  action  of  the  screws  alone.  Mr.  Bamaby 
gives  a  case  wheie  the  times  for  the  two  conditions  were 
respectively  4 J  minutes  and  6  minutes  55  seconds.  A  [)0s- 
sible  explanation  of  this  circumstance  may  be  found  in  the 
turning  effect  of  the  accumulated  pressure  that  will  act  on 
the  side  of  the  deadwood  before  the  rudder,  and  will  assist 
the  screws  in  turning  the  ship. 

(4)  That  when  one  screw  is  stopped  and  the  other  worked 
full  speed  ahead,  with  the  rudder  hard  over,  vessels  can  be 
turned  somewhat  more  slowly  than  when  both  screws  are 
working  ahead.  As  to  the  relative  diameters  of  the  circles 
described  under  these  two  conditions,  there  is  less  agreement 
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Mr.  Bamaby  gives  a  case  where  a  twin-screw  ship  completed 
the  circle  in  3  minutes  48  seconds  with  both  serews  working 
ahead ;  and  in  3  minutes  58  seconds  with  one  screw  stopped ; 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  the  latter  case  being  one-third 
less  than  in  the  former.  In  the  Captain,  the  corresponding 
results  were  5  minutes  24  seconds  to  complete  a  circle  750 
yards  in  diameter  when  both  screws  were  worked  ahead,  and 
7  minutes  50  seconds  to  complete  a  circle  874  yards  in  dia- 
meter when  one  screw  was  stopped. 

(5)  That  with  one  screw  only  at  work  and  the  helm  amid- 
ships, the  ship  can  be  turned  completely  round,  but  the  time 
of  turning  is  considerable,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
large  as  compared  with  the  other  modes  of  turning.  In  the 
Captain,  about  9|  minutes  were  occupied  in  turning  a  circle 
nearly  1100  yards  in  diameter.  Even  this  turning  power 
might  be  of  service,  however,  to  a  vessel  of  which  the  rudder 
and  one  screw  had  been  damaged. 

It  is  usual  in  twin-screw  ships  to  place  the  shafts  parallel 
to  one  another  and  to  the  keel ;  but  more  than  once  it  has 
been  suggested  that  advantage  in  steering  might  result  from 
making  shafts  diverge  from  one  another,  in  order  to  increase 
the  leverage  of  the  thrust  of  either  propeller  about  the 
centre  of  gravity.  This  plan  has  been  applied  in  the 
Faraday,  a  ship  built  for  the  special  purpose  of  layiug 
submarine  telegraph  cables,  and  therefore  requiring  great 
handiness  under  all  conditions  of  wind  and  sea.  It  is  said 
to  have  proved  very  successful ;  and  her  owner,  Dr.  Siemens, 
states  that,  with  the  rudder  locked  amidships,  some  of  the 
most  delicate  operations  connected  in  laying  and  splicing 
cables  were  performed  in  a  rough  sea  and  strong  wind,  the 
ship  being  manoeuvred  by  the  screws  alone.  The  shafts  in 
this  vessel  diverge  from  parallelism  with  the  keel-line  by 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  at  their  fore  ends  than  at 
the  after  ends  ;  abreast  of  the  centre  of  gravity  the  distance 
between  the  shaft  lines  is  about  40  feet,  near  the  propellers 
the  distance  is  about  half  as  great.  Another  interesting 
fact  in  the  management  of  this  exceptional  vessel  is  that,  iu 
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order  to  maintain  her  position  with  wind  or  sea  on  the  beam, 
the  two  propellers  were  frequently  worked  at  different  speeds 
and  sometimes  in  opposite  directions.  She  famishes,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ilustrations  of  the  manoeuTring 
power  obtainable  by  the  use  of  twin-screws.* 

Jet-propelled  vessels,  when  moving  ahead  at  full  speed, 
derive  their  steering  power  from  the  reaction  of  the  water  in 
the  wake  upon  the  rudder ;  and  as  previously  explained,  this  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  ''hat  on  a  rudder  placed  in  the  race  of  a 
screw.  In  the  trials  made  with  the  twin-screw  ship  Yijer 
and  the  jet-propelled  Waterwitch^  there  was  practical  identity 
of  length  and  draught,  as  well  as  approximate  equality  of 
displacement  and  speed ;  but  the  Viper  was  constructed  with 
two  deadwoods,  and  had  a  rudder  on  each,  while  the  Water' 
witch  had  only  one  rudder  at  work,  the  rudder  at  the  fore 
end  being  locked.  Hence  any  exact  comparison  between  the 
manoeuvring  powers  of  the  two  systems  of  propulsion  can 
scarcely  be  made  from  the  trials  of  these  ships;  but  the 
following  facts  may  be  interesting.  When  steeoning  full 
speed  ahead,  the  Viper  turned  a  circle  in  3  minutes  17 
seconds,  as  compared  with  4  minutes  10  seconds  for  the 
Waterwitch  ;  a  saving  of  time  in  the  twin-screw  ship  of  about 
20  per  cent.  With  one  screw  reversed,  the  other  full  speed 
ahead,  and  the  rudders  hard  over,  the  Viper  turned  on  her 
centre  in  rather  less  time  than  with  both  screws  working 
full  speed  ahead  (3  minutes  6J  seconds,  mean  of  trials  in 
opposite  directions).!  The  Waterwitch^  under  similar  con- 
ditions, with  one  nozzle  reversed,  also  turned  on  her  centre, 
but  occupied  more  than  twice  the  time  of  the  Viper  (G^ 


•  Seo  an  account  of  the  vessel, 
communicated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Merri- 
field,  F.R.S.,  to  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  in  1876. 

t  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
an  exception  to  the  detluction  marked 
No.  3  on  p.  610;  but  the  exphma- 
tion  of  the  difference  is  simple.    As 


the  Viper  has  two  rudders,  that 
placed  behind  the  screw,  which  was 
driving  the  ship  ahead,  always 
remained  thoroughly  efficient  in 
assisting  to  turn  the  ship,  although 
the  other  rudder,  placed  behind  the 
screw,  which  was  driving  the  ship 
astern,  was  less  efficient. 
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minutes),  and  half  as  long  again  as  she  took  when  steaming 
full  speed  ahead.  Making  allowance  for  the  additional 
rudder  of  the  Viper ^  and  the  additional  resistance  to  turning 
which  her  peculiar  form  of  stem  involves,  it  appears  that 
the  twin-screws  possess  some  advantages  over  the  jets  in 
manoeuvring ;  but  further  trials  would  be  required  to  settle 
this  point  conclusively.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ample 
manoeuvring  power  can  be  secured  with  twin-screws  in  asso- 
ciation with  greater  propelling  efficiency  than  has  yet  been 
obtained,  or  is  likely  to  be  secured  with  water-jets. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that,  throughout  the 
preceding  discussion,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  manoeuvres 
of  ships  are  performed  in  smooth  water,  in  order  that  the 
principles  of  the  action  of  the  rudder,  or  of  auxiliary 
appliances  for  steering,  might  be  more  simply  explained. 
When  ships  are  manoeuvrecl  in  rivers,  currents,  or  a  seaway, 
their  performances  necessarily  differ  from  those  in  still 
water;  but  all  the  varying  conditions  of  practice  can 
scarcely  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  exact  investigation ; 
and  the  foregoing  statement  of  principles  will  probably 
enable  the  conditions  of  any  selected  case  to  be  intelligently 
treated. 
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